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Let us admit the case of the conservative: if we once 
start thinking no one can guarantee where we shall 
come out, except that many objects, ends and insti- 
tutions are doomed. Every thinker puts some por- 
tion of an apparently stable world in peril and no 
one can wholly predict what will emerge in its place. 

— John Dewey 
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INTRODUCTION TO JOHN DEWEY’S 
PHILOSOPHY 

By Joseph Ratner 

I 

For those who believe it is the philosopher’s task to 
juggle the universe on the point of an argument, Dewey is 
a complete disappointment. The world he starts out with 
and also ends with is the common world we all live in and 
experience every day of our lives. To start out with the fa- 
miliar world of common experience is not altogether a 
philosophic novelty. Some philosophers have consciously 
done that before and the others, despite their more exalted 
intentions, have had to do the same thing to some extent; 
for they too are human beings and to hoist themselves into 
another world by their intellectual bootstraps, they must 
first at least take hold of those common things. But for a 
philosophy which encompasses every important intellec- 
tual and cultural activity to end, as weft as begin, with the 
world of everyday life is altogether novel, an achievement 
unique in the history of thought. 

There are, of course, arguments in Dewey’s philosophy. 
It could not be otherwise, for philosophy is just one long 
^argument. But the world Dewey argues about is not a 
world his arguments have created. His arguments rest on, 
refer to and are controlled by experience of the common 
world. Control of philosophic arguments about the world 
by experience of the world is what Dewey fundamentally 
means by empiricism in philosophy, by scientific or ex- 
perimental method. There are arguments in science and 

3 
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plenty of them. But the last word in science always rests 
not with the arguments, but with the facts, with the ob- 
servations and experiments, with the laboratory experience 
of the scientist, be that laboratory one which he has ar- 
tificially constructed for himself, or be it the laboratory 
into which he has converted the natural world of stones 
and stars. This relationship between arguments and ex- 
perience is so firmly established, so integral a part of 
scientific technique and practice, that it is now taken as a 
matter of course and no scientist, no matter how mathe- 
matical or theoretical he may be, would even dream of 
disputing it. A scientist who refused to submit his argu- 
ments or theory to the test of observation and experiment 
on the ground that theory was higher than practice, or on 
any other ground he could imaginably concoct, would be 
laughed out of scientific court. And the same attitude 
would be taken toward such an imaginary scientist by 
every philosopher today. 

But there are many philosophers still extant who, with 
regard to their own arguments or theories, disdain to recog- 
nize similar obligation. Certainly, scientific theories must 
submit to the test of practical experience, but philosophic 
theories, ah! they are different i iln the realm of philos- 
ophy, theory is superior to practice, theory is completely 
independent of practice, theory is entirely separated from 
practice, theory has its own infallible ways and means of 
establishing its own irrefutable Xtuth, and practice and 
experience have, with respect to these philosophic ways 
and means and this philosophic Truth, no authority what- 
soever, They are immaterial, incompetent and irrelevant. 

Now Dewey^s basic position, his basic argument about 
p^aipsophic method, is that theory in philosophy is no 
more privileged than theory in science. If theory in science 
must submit to the test of practice and experience, theory 
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in philosophy must do likewise. Philosophers are the same 
breed of men as scientists, the brains of both are alike, 
the product of the same earthly evolution. For philos- 
ophers to believe they are endowed with unique powers 
giving them access to special realms of Being and reveal- 
ing to them knowledge of special Truths is a gross piece of 
self-delusion. Philosophers are gifted with no supernal 
powers of insight denied other mortals. There are no ex- 
clusive regions of Being or Reality into which a philos- 
opher alone can enter because he carries a philosophic 
passport — ^made out by himself. The only genuine pass- 
port, the only passport commanding entrance into Being, 
Reality, Nature or whatever else you care to call it, by 
capital letter or small, is the passport that is filled out, 
signed, countersigned, stamped and sealed by public ex- 
perience. And until philosophers recognize this, until they 
accept their common humanity with good grace and with- 
out mental reservations, they cannot hope to perforin any 
intelligent function and make philosophy a living thing, a 
progressive force in our common human life. 

That it should still be necessary to argue for experi- 
mentalism in philosophy is anomalous, as Dewey has 
tirelessly driven home. In science, the practical issue over 
experimentalism was fought in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries and to the practical victory of experimen- 
talism in science all the marvelous scientific achievements 
of the past two hundred and fifty years are to be ascribed. 
That this issue should still be of primary debate in philos- 
ophy is as bad a case of cultural lag as one could ever hope 
to come across, especially when one takes into account the 
fact that it has been the boast of philosophy that she is 
by history and by nature the intellectual leader, the one 
that is always found at the very head of the line of inarch. 

What is the reason for the backwardness of philosophy? 
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Why do philosophers continue to oppose the demand that 
their theories be based on experimental grounds and 
undergo experimental tests? Such opposition smacks of 
antediluvian kicking against the pricks, true enough, but 
it would be silly to think it is due merely to unregenerate 
antediluvianism. Nor can the opposition with any show of 
justice be chalked up as a result of obtuseness, natural or 
acquired, or as the result of ignorance of scientific history. 
The reasons, as Dewey has shown with voluminous clar- 
ity, are not ascribable to any personal shortcomings of 
philosophers as a class, but lie embedded in the heart of 
our culture, in the traditional forces operative in the social, 
political, religious, educational, philosophic and even sci- 
entific spheres. 

Modern culture stems from heterogeneous roots. It is 
more a cultural compendium than a cultural complex. 
There is everywhere a medley of forces at work and the 
scene, wherever one looks, is full of strife. In some very 
few and very restricted areas, there has already been 
achieved some measure of outer harmony and integration, 
but it is outer, superficial and not thorough. The conflict 
between modern methods, understanding and ideals, and 
traditional attitudes, beliefs and objectives where it has 
disappeared from the surface has disappeared only to 
persist below. The least probing discloses intensified dis- 
cord and widened division. And this is true whether one 
considers together and in relation two or more areas of 
modern culture or considers each area separately and 
alone. The spectacular conflicts rage acros^ the open 
fields, while confusions smoulder knd agitate under- 
ground. The backwardness of philosophy is an expres- 
sion and reflection of the widespread and varying cultural 
lags. It is both a symptom and a symbol of the outer 
clashes and inner confusions, of the essentially discordant, 
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unintegrated character of modern culture. Philosophy, 
aspiring to a secret vision of eternal existence, has fallen 
heir to the social ills of mortal experience. 

The general state of modern culture explains the situ- 
ation in philosophy but, for Dewey, explanation is not 
excuse. Explanation of any trouble is, for him, the start- 
ing point for intelligent and thorough re-examination; 
it defines the problem to be faced and the task to be done. 
Philosophy is bmnipotent and philosophers exercise ab- 
solute sway only in their Platonic dreams — dreams that 
have never beguiled Dewey. However, it cannot be sig- 
nificantly denied by any one that philosophy has had and 
still has some social power and whatever the measure of 
that power may be, that is also, for Dewey, the measure 
of philosophy’s social responsibility for the future of 
human culture as well as for the present and past. To 
what precise extent philosophy has helped bring about the 
existing divisions, the multifarious splits in modern cul- 
tural life is a question that can never be accurately an- 
swered. It will also forever be impossible to estimate to 
what precise extent the discords and confusions have been 
perpetuated by the theoretical sanctions they have re- 
ceived from the great systems of modern philosophy. But 
quantitatively exact answers to these questions are not at 
all necessary for reaching the sound conclusion that phil- 
osophy is in fact and in honor bound to shoulder some of 
the blame in both instances. Answers of quantitative ex- 
actitude are even less necessary, if that is possible, for 
reaching an intelligent judgment as to what should be 
the function and purpose of philosophy in the present 
juncture in our social life. 

In so far as philosophy has wielded social influence it 
is responsible for the existing state of affairs; and in so 
far as it does and will continue to wield such influence its 
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real task in the present cultural epoch is mapped out by 
the indisputable nature of the epoch itself. It is not to 
help perpetuate and justify the existing state and dis- 
order of things, but, to the reach of its ability, to help 
find a way into a better order, an order in which there 
will be social unity of mind as a consequence of achieving 
civilized integration of intelligent life. This is, for Dewey, 
the supremely important task confronting philosophy, its 
all-comprehensive task, the only one that genuinely brings 
philosophy into commerce with the universal. If it can be 
justly said of philosophy that it is uniquely equipped to 
undertake any task, then it is this one. And yet this is 
just the task modern philosophy has either approached ob- 
liquely or else outrightly shirked on the pretext that 
philosophy had more vital concerns, more universal ob- 
jectives to attain, that its elected destiny was to circum- 
navigate the great ocean of Being. 

Philosophic pretensions to superhuman universality in- 
evitably generate theories that degrade human life and 
experience to subhuman estate. While pretending juris- 
diction over all time and existence, such theories actually 
function to support and justify the practices of intoler- 
ance and the barbarities of fanaticism. To rid philosophy 
of pretentiousness — the prolific mother of evil — is the all-' 
controlling, all-permeating purpose of Dewey’s lifework. 
By the example of his own work, a work eloquent with the 
fire of his conviction that philosophy has a real and use- 
ful, a vitalizing and humanizing function to perform, mod- 
est though it may be, Dewey has, for close on half a cen- 
tury, continued to call upon his fellow philosophers to 
have done with their building of sandpiles on the shores \ 
.of human life and to come inland and help build habita- j 
tions fit for men. 
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II 

Properly to understand Dewey’s conception of the re- 
lation between philosophy and culture, it is essential to 
keep focused in mind that Dewey conceives philosophy 
to be one part of culture, interacting with all other parts 
with varying degrees of sensitivity and effectiveness. Put 
strictly, Dewey always thinks of philosophy in culture, 
not of philosophy and culture. That he does not always 
write as he thinks, on this matter as on others, is not 
something for which he is solely to blame. Dewey, after 
all, did not inherit his own mature philosophy, nor was he 
taught it in school, college or university. His mind, like 
the mind of everyone, was first informed with the issues, 
ideas and language produced before his time. And, like 
every original thinker, it was only by working with the 
material he acquired that he was able to work through it. 
That there should be signs and evidences in his writings 
of the uphill intellectual road he has travelled is a nat- 
ural consequence, and something every intelligent person 
not only does find but expects to find in the work of 
every creative thinker, no matter of what period or place. 
Faultless lucidity and articulation in writing, like faultless 
execution in painting, are possible only for those who are 
superficial in treating their subjects, or superficial in ac- 
cepting what is current, or superficial in both. 

Because philosophy is in culture, one part interacting 
with other parts, it is basically to falsify matters to inter- 
1 pret philosophy’s cultural role as being either all cause or 
all effect. In any interacting system there is inevitable 
a cross-weaving or intersection of cause ind effect. In fact, 
such cross-weaving or intersection is precisely what inter- 
action means. 

Only by doing intellectual violence to the actual con- 
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dition and state of affairs can philosophy be torn out of 
its cultural environment and be set up as something iso- 
lated and apart. The violence of this act is not mitigated 
but compounded when it is made for and followed up by 
bringing philosophy into relation again with the remainder 
of culture in a way that makes philosophy exclusively 
either the cause or the effect of that remainder. The net 
amount of logical falsity and empirical distortion stands 
unaltered whether the act of violence and its sequel are 
done in the name of a theological, idealistic, material- 
istic or dialectic theory or any combination and permuta- 
tion of these. 

Of course it would also be false to assert that philosophy 
has maintained equally effective interactive relations with 
all the cultural forces constituting its environment, that 
its interactive integration with its environment has been 
complete and perfect. The actual history of philosophy — 
like the actual history of all affairs human and divine — 
is a mixed record of failures and successes. 

In so far as moderh philosophy has been in interactive 
relations with the social, political, economic and scientific 
forces and movements, it has developed in fruitful and 
distinctive ways so that modern philosophy is actually 
and recognizably different from the philosophy of any 
other epoch in human history. And by virtue of the same 
interactive relations, and in. the measure that they have 
been effectively sustained, modern philosophy has un- 
doubtedly contributed to the distinctive and fruitful de- 
velopment of other members in the cultural system. But 
none of the areas of modern culture has been in full in- 
teraction with any other area, let alone with all the others. 
This is true, with especial emphasis, of philosophy. In 
consequence, it has also been stagnant and uniform, rep- 
etitious of its modern self and its pre-modern history. 
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To be sure, modern philosophy has successfully escaped 
being outwardly marked by stagnation, uniformity and 
repetition. It presents a continually changing face and 
seems to be always going in at least ascending and widen- 
ing spirals. This pleasing, even flattering outer appearance 
is, however, mostly deceptive, for it is maintained by the 
momentum derived from modern philosophy’s few genu- 
ine interactive relations and which could not be entirely 
wiped out.* Inwardly, and for the most part, modern 
philosophy has been going in narrowing and flattening 
circles. 


Ill 

It can be argued — as many have actually argued — that 
since there is internal division in every area of modern 
culture and loosejointedness and conflict between all, mod- 
ern philosophy, by exhibiting like features, shows it is 
really in the modern step and that it would be badly out 
of step if it exhibited contrary features. There is virtue in 
this argument, but it is the virtue of its content of fact, 
not of argument. True enough, only a fanciful philosophy 
can be fully integrated in a culture which is mostly other- 
wise. Those modern systems wherein all things are neatly 
disposed of and settled down in permanent wedlock, as in 
Hegel, or in a dual state of permanent marriage and ir- 
remediable divorce, as in Kant, are intellectual fantasias 

*In a pioneering essay, **Tke Significmice of the Problem of 
Knowledge/* Dewey traced in illuminating outline the interactive 
relations between, on the one hand, the leading social, economic, 
political and scientific movements of modern times, and on the 
'►other, the development of the two dominant issues in modern phil- 
osophy — the sensationalist-empiricist and the rationalist. This es- 
say, reprinted in The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy (1910) 
was first published in 1897 and so antedates by some years the 
socio-economico-politico-culturo-historical wave of interpretation 
which has recently swept over many current writers and swept 
away so many more. 
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rather than philosophies. In the one case as in the other 
they do not fulfill but betray the cause of intelligence 
which is the supreme cause of philosophy — the cause 
philosophy cannot forsake without losing her mind and 
^joul. This is the virtue of fact in the argument. 

But the argument, if it is an argument at all, implies 
more than the facts. All arguments worthy of the name 
carry the mind forward by presenting possibilities that 
lead to the discovery and help in the making of further 
fact. Thus understood, how stands it with the argument 
in question? What possibilities docs it present? What con- 
ception of philosophy does it imply or assume? How does^ 
it see and define the function of philosophy in the chang- 
ing course of cultural history and development? The an- 
swers to these questions are not difficult to find. Clearly, 
the argument fundamentally implies or assumes that 
philosophy is inherently merely an effect produced by the 
remainder of the cultural forces which arc alone really 
operative as cause. And in necessary line with this basic 
principle or assumption, the only possibility it presents is 
that philosophy must forever continue in this ineffectual 
role. This point of view was advanced by the Hegelian 
argument, though it runs counter to HegeFs cardinal 
tenet that Mind is the one and absolute cause and phi- 
losophy (in fact, his own philosophy) is the highest 
realization of Mind in the empirical world. The Marxian 
argument advances the same doctrine and also with the 
self-same contradictoriness, though its contradiction runs 
in the opposite direction. It is consistent with the ground- 
plan of the materialist interpretation of past cultural 
history and inconsistent with the revolutionary program 
for realizing future cultural history. This is but one in- 
stance of the net identity in logical falsity of idealist and 
materialist theories pointed to before. 
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Determinism is a magical word and, when supple- 
mented by the adjective “rigid,” its magical effectiveness 
is beyond all hindrance and recall. In the mouth of 
Idealism, rigid determinism — called by the more pleasant 
sounding names Destiny, Divine Will, etc. — instantane- 
ously converts the confused and conglomerate history of 
man into the inevitable unrolling of the perlucid Divine 
Idea; in the mouth of Materialism it performs a no less 
t na giral act of conversion, but instead of the unrolling 
being the fulfillment of an all-necessitating Idea, design- 
edly leading us by the nose, the unrolling becomes the 
fulfillment of an all-necessitating congress of material 
forces pushing us blindly from behind. If choice were 
absolutely restricted to either one or the other of these 
two the latter is, beyond doubt, on human and practical 
not cosmic and theoretical grounds preferable.* For it 
keeps us unremittingly conscious of the fact that we have 
behinds, something those who are led by the nose will 
only rarely and hesitantly admit. However, and fortu- 
nately, our choice is not restricted to the either-or of 
these two. Actually, as is empirically verified and verifi- 
able, our anatomy faces both ways and there is nothing 
inherent in the nature of the mind, no constitutional, in- 
eradicable defect which forever prevents it from display- 
ing a like virtuosity. 

On the contrary! To look before and after and think 
of what is not but may become through our efforts con- 
trolled and directed by what we see before and after is 
the very essence of mind and what it naturally does when 
not blocked in the exercise of its function. This, too, is 
the essence and function of philosophy as a phase of cul- 
tural mind or intelligence. 

* As cosmic doctrines, there are no intelligible, let alone intelligent 
reasons for preferring one over the other. In this respect they are 
more than alike: they are identical. 
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The development of philosophy can be aided or hin- 
dered by the cultural forces with which it contemporane- 
ously interacts. About this there can be no sensible ques- 
tion. But the aid or hindrance is in every such case partial, 
not total. God helps those who help themselves because 
nothing exists which cannot in some way help itself. And 
what is capable of self-help is capable also of self-hin- 
drance. The blockage philosophy may suffer or the free- 
dom it may derive from the operation upon it of other 
forces is never an automatic effect of a one-way operating 
cause or series of causes; it is always the consequence of 
interaction. The order and connection of ideas in phi- 
losophy are not the same as the order and connection of 
events in society. If there were this one-to-one correspond- 
ence or parallelism, philosophy would always be exactly 
> abreast of its times. It could never possibly fall behind or 
get ahead. Actually, however, as history empirically veri- 
fies, philosophy has done both. Therefore, whenever 
philosophy is frustrated or liberated, the causes for that 
must also be partly ingredient in philosophy itself, in its 
own complement of ideas, in its history and development 
up to the time under examination. For philosophy does 
not merely interact with contemporaneous social forces 
and events; more than any other human intellectual en- 
terprise it interacts with its own past. In this case, ^‘in- 
teracts’ is too generous a word because, as is the great 
burden of, one of Dewey’s arguments, philosophy rather 
carries its own past along with it too often and too much 
as a dead and deadening weight. However this may be, 
(it is an issue to be discussed later) , certain it is that the 
historical development of philosophy contributes to the 
determination of philosophy’s selectivity and sensitivity 
‘ of response in interactive relations. And its selectivity and 
sensitivity, as of any one time, contribute to the deter- 
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mination of the influences it undergoes, how it accepts 
them or rejects them, to what extent in each case and ter 
what frustrating or liberating end. 

Hence the philosophic reason for and import of Dewey’s 
constant excursions into historical analysis and evalua- 
tion. In his' recent writings, analysis and criticism of 
classic Greek theories of nature, knowledge and mind 
figure ever more prominently. Forty and thirty years ago 
the Hegelian and Kantian philosophies and their deriva- 
tives were the main objects of his critical attention; 
thirty and twenty years ago, it was the then contemporary 
realisms of all varieties, American and English. But with 
Experience and Nature (1925), a great, though not un- 
heralded, change took place: the foregoing receded into 
the background while into the focus of critical examination 
were placed the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle; and 
this interchange of position between modern and ancient 
philosophies has become more and not less marked with 
each succeeding volume. 

The reasons for these two major changes in critical 
orientation are different. The earlier one occurred because 
of a change in the philosophic scene. For a number of 
causes, not the least of which was Dewey’s own work, the 
Idealisms, in the first decade of this century, were fast 
disappearing from effective life and continued examination 
of them would have been socially as well as philosophi- 
cally useless. The philosophies then in need of critical at- 
tention were the flock of Realisms, for with all the lusti- 
ness of the newly born they were disputing with experi- 
mentalism its claim to win the rising generation of phil- 
osophers. 

The later change (1925) occurred for a far different 
reason. It was the result of a deepened insight on Dewey’s 
part into the nature and sources of the basic ideas con- 
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trolling the major movements of modern, and the newest 
movements of contemporary, philosophy. Dewey then saw 
that as long as these causative ideas continued to work in 
the bowels of the western mind, there would be no end to 
the forthcoming of new editions of the old unexamined 
assumptions. To struggle with each fresh' variation on 
the ancient theme was an endless and hopeless task. It 
was like trying to conquer Antaeus. by bouncing him on 
the ground.*** 

The validity of any thesis about the past must be 
established, in the first instance, by demonstrating its 
explanatory force for that past. And there is only one way 
of doing this when that past is the history of ideas, 
namely, by logical analysis and theoretical appraisal. 
This necessity weighs with equal force upon all philo- 
sophical investigators, be they experimentalists or not. 
But what distinguishes experimentalists from all others 
is their recognition that this is only in the first instance. 
If the analysis and appraisal are sound they must, in the 
second instance, be capable of ex^xirimental verification 
in the present and to be accepted must successfully pass 
this test. 

For the past is not blocked off from the present by an 
impassable abyss; if it were, the abyss would also be im- 
passable for us since, as abysses go in the empirical world, 
they cut off both sides and we would never be able to get 
over to the past to investigate it by any means, theoretical 
or otherwise. In fact, we would never know there was a 
past, and talk about being influenced by it would be im- 
possible even as sheer hallucination. In some transcen- 
dental philosophies and also in some philosophies which 
claim to be realistic, for reasons only known to their au- 

, * Since this volume presents the philosophy of Dewey and not 
the history of his development, selections of detailed historical crit- 
icism have been limited to those dealing with the Greeks. 
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thors, abyisses, to be sure, do not operate in this pedes- 
trian, empirical way. They cut oft only one side, wiping 
out all routes from the past to the present while leaving 
always intact at least one route from the present to the 
past — a route through the transcendental air. Needless to 
say, Dewey has no such inspired conception of things, 
real or possible. No one has ever defended the cause of 
possibilities more vigorously and consistently than he. 
He has championed possibilities in season and out, along 
with others and alone. But to win his support they must 
be possibilities that can actually be realized. And this 
goes for abysses too. The fact that the only kind that can 
be introduced into Nature and experience are abysses 
that, in the very act of introducing them, must also be 
rendered congenitally incapable of operating with equal 
effectiveness on both sides of their job, is conclusive evid- 
ence for Dewey — and should be for any one — that the 
enterprise envisions not a real possibility but a chimera. 
Real possibilities are limited by the continuities in 
experience and Nature. 

The validity of Dewey’s thesis that in the elements of 
Greek thought carried along in the modern mind are to be 
found the generating causes both of the problems that 
have clogged and stultified modern philosophic intelli- 
gence and of the solutions which have repeatedly been 
proposed, often in sheer intellectual desperation — ^this 
thesis is experimentally proved to the hilt by the current 
revival of Idealism.’** And further experimental verifica-' 
tion, if such be needed, is supplied by the latest exhuma- 
tion of medievalism. 

♦This revival, initiated chiefly by scientists — Eddington, Jeans, 
and others — began a few years after Dewey’s first complete state- 
ment of his thesis in ExftrkHce and N attire (1925) . Dewey’s com- 
plete development of his thesis is in The Quest for Certainty 
(1929), which at one point specifically takes up for reply the 
work of Eddington. 
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IV 

The theory of knowledge is pivotal in modern philoso- 
phy. All other issues have revolved around it and all prob- 
lems peculiarly modern have been generated by it. It 
began, in Locke, as the universal solvent; it became, in 
Hume, the universal corrosive; and in Kantian and post- 
Kantian philosophies it ended up as the source of univer- 
sal confusion. Judged by empirical standards of perform- 
ance, there is nothing in the record of the theory of knowl- 
edge, or epistemology, to justify keeping it in its position 
of hegemony. On the contrary. Everything in its record 
necessitates, let alone justifies, that it be removed from 
its position if not, indeed, thrown out entirely. 

The whole modern epistemological industry is princi- 
pally supported and kept going by one fundamental 
assumption concerning the nature of mind and what it 
does when it knows. To be sure there are almost as many 
different kinds of elaborations and refined involvements 
of theory as there are philosophers, but when these sec-^ 
ondary and tertiary outgrowths are cut away, what is left, 
as Dewey has shown, is an unmistakable identity. And 
this identity in conception of mind and its mode of opera- 
tion has, in all essentials, been carried over without critical 
examination and often without even knowing it, from 
Greek speculation. 

The Greek conception of mind and its mode of know- 
ing, Dewey has aptly and accurately called ‘^the spectator 
theory,’’ The physical eye, according to the Greeks, is a 
positive source of emission of light and hence there ines- 
capably takes place some sort of interaction between the 
eye seeing and the thing seen. Both being parts of the 
physical world which is in constant process of change, 
both are also necessarily involved in producing change. Al- 
though by a familiar figure, as familiar to Plato and Aris- 
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totle as to us, we speak of the mind ^^seeing’’ and even ol 
the ‘^mind’s eye,’’ the mind is, for them, distinguished 
from the eye in this basic and all-important respect: it 
does not, in knowing, interact with the object known. 
Plato and Aristotle, it is true, did not hold that the mind 
is like a slate which passively accepts what is written on 
it and has no activity at all. The mind, to know, has to 
act, has to envisage its object, to grasp it. But — and this 
‘^but” is crucial — the mind’s activity is a “pure activity,” 
that is, one which does not produce any change whatever 
in the object it acts upon. It is an actionless action — 
like the action of a spectator on the benches following the 
scene being played on the stage above or below. 

The Greek philosophers did not arrive at their specta- 
tor theory by looking into the mind and thus finding out 
how it works. The method of introspection has been tried 
in the modern world for hundreds of years and with what 
uncertain, universally unestablishable results every one 
knows. The ancients made very little pretense of examin- 
ing the mind by itself, whether by introspection or any 
other method. What they wanted were results absolute 
and cettain and there was only one way, they knew, of 
getting them, namely, by logical reasoning, ratiocination, 
theoretical argument. They were all the more inclined, in 
this case, to find the answers to their questions by a proc- 
ess of inferential reasoning because the mind and know- 
ing were for them of secondary, not primary, philosophic 
interest and concern. They came upon them in their 
search for something else. 

The main objective controlling all Greek inquiry, scien- 
tific as well as philosophic, was what Dewey has again 
illuminatingly and accurately called “the quest for cer-“ 
tainty.” All human beings are implicated in the hazards 
and uncertainties of existence. And all human beings have 
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been at least sufficiently practical, sufficiently motivated 
by mundane desire to want to eliminate hazard and un- 
certainty from life and to enjoy a state that is safe and 
sure. Since this objective can never be attained with abso- 
lute perfection in this world, the royal road that has time 
and again been sought by all peoples is the road of imag- 
ining another world wherein none of the hardships and 
at least all of the delights of this. world are to be found 
and perpetually to be enjoyed. In these all-human 
respects, the Greeks were, of course, the same as others. 
What distinguishes them from all their forerunners and 
contemporaries is the epochal, world-revolutionary dis- 
covery made by their mathematicians and philosophers. 
Rivaling the poets and prophets (whom we now insignifi- 
cantly call mythologists) the Greek mathematicians and 
philosophers discovered a new royal road to the heart's 
fondest and deepest desire — to the realm of eternal and 
immutable Being, replete with all that is good, true and 
beautiful and providentially devoid of everything else. 

Now it takes no great wit to see that when the mind 
knows the eternal and immutable, it does not change what 
it knows in the act of knowing it. And it requires no 
greater wit to see that the eternal and immutable must 
have existed before the mind gained knowledge of it and 
that the mind, in knowing it, has no hand whatsoever in 
creating its Being. Take, then, as starting point, that 
Being, eternal and immutable, is the object of knowledge 
and by a line of inference as easy and compelling as the 
line demonstrating that the angles of an equilateral tri- 
angle are equal, you reach the Greek conclusion concern- 
ing the nature of the mind and its mode of knowing. To 
some, perhaps, this line of inference may seem far too 
simple, at any rate for philosophers to have really taken 
it. But . Greek philosophers, unlike too many moderns, 
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made a virtue of simplicity. They were quite thoroughly 
cn rapport and in sympathy with their culture, and sim- 
plicity very profoundly characterizes it throughout — in 
sculpture and morals, architecture and politics, literature 
and religion, music and mathematics. 

In fact, Greek philosophers were simple enough in 
their reasoning to be consistent along the main line. The 
natural world in which we live and act is a world of 
change, and from this position they never backed down. 
Knowledge of what constantly changes — the distinguish- 
ing trait of Becoming — can, obviously, never be eternal, 
absolute and certain; and from this position too they 
never backed down. Therefore knowledge of Becoming, 
of the world which practical action deals with, is not really 
knowledge but a bastard species of it which they called 
opinion. Real knowledge is of Being and only of Being. 
The realm of Being is eternal and unchanging and hence 
presents an object which once known is known forever 
and which when known at all is known with absolute 
certainty. That there is such a realm and also that we 
have knowledge of it they had proof in mathematics — ^new 
and absolutely certain proof, superseding the old and 
wavering proof of oracles and seers. Mathematics did not 
of course exhaust the contents of the realm of Being. It 
was, for the philosophers, rather a sign and symbol, an 
evangel of the happy tidings that a new road had been 
opened up which would take them where they always 
wanted to go and which made certain they would find 
what they always wanted to find. The new royal road was 
infinitely superior, in safety and comfort, to the one form- 
erly used. And for philosophers, it was hardly a drawback 
that they alone could travel over it. Indeed, possession of 
exclusive right-of-way caused them none too secret pleas- 
ure and exultation. Plato, certainly, lost no time in giving 
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public and peremptory notice to the poets and all other 
rivals that their day was over. 

Now the Greek theory of eternal and immutable Being 
and its antiphonal spectator theory of mind entered into 
the bloodstream of modern thought at its very inception. 
They entered not only by way of philosophy and religion, 
in which fields they had luxuriantly flourished under the 
fervid care of medieval logicians and theologians; more 
importantly, they entered by way of science — more im- 
portantly because totally unsuspected and unacknowl- 
edged there. And since that time the attractive, ever- 
entrancing forms of Greek philosophy have circulated in 
every area, place and part of modern mentality and they 
create, wherever they are, an iridescent intellectual mirage. 

The founders of modern science made a great show of 
being pure and uncontaminated philosophically. With 
one accord they attacked philosophy which meant, for 
them, medievalized Aristotelian logic and its stifling 
progeny. To free thought from the theological strangle- 
hold, enforced in the temporal realm by the Church, was, 
they all recognized, the precondition of intellectual and 
scientific advance. In their march against the powers of 
darkness they were guided by the lamp of Euclid which 
they held aloft. But, alas, Euclid’s mathematics and Aris- 
totle’s logic both involve the same basic presuppositions; 
they both rest on the same fundamental conceptions of 
knowledge, nature and mind; they are both results of the 
same type of metaphysical thinking and scientific method. 

It was of undoubted advantage to fight the medievalized 
Aristotle with the unmedievalized Euclid, but as far as 
essentials are concerned it was tantamount to using a 
genuine form and product of Greek thinking as a weapon 
against a form that had been perverted. Aristotle’s logic 
had been used by the medievalists to discourage and choke 
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off all independent and original observation of nature; 
how much of a perversion this is and how serious can 
easily be appreciated when it is remembered that his logic 
was a presentation of the formal principles underlying the 
conduct of his own manifold and intensive naturalistic 
observations and was intended (and was so used by the 
Greeks) as a guide to further such. 

The fathers of modern science, in addition to reclaim- 
ing mathematics and gaining unrestricted rights to 
observe nature — ^both strictly within the scientific limits 
of the genuine Greek tradition — ^also introduced, it is true, 
a new and non-Greek method of experimentation. This 
methodological novelty was destined to become all- 
important in the progress of scientific knowledge and the 
development of scientific ideas but, at the time of its 
introduction, it had only a supplementary intellectual 
value. It would be an exaggeration to say that it was first 
chiefly prized, not for its scientific but for its polemical 
power in the liberation movement. But the exaggeration 
would be nearer the truth than would be any contrary 
statement. Even in Newton’s work, the most self-con- 
sciously ^^experimental” of all, the supreme right-of-way 
was given to mathematics and not to experimental find- 
ings whenever the two came in conflict and blocked each 
other’s path. In other words, the supreme right-of-way in 
the foundations of modern science was given to Greek 
ideas of method and science. 

The anti-philosophical front presented by the fathers 
of modern science has been faithfully kept up by the vast 
and the most influential majority of their descendants. 
The latter are never so zealous as when they are warding 
off the sporadic advances of modern philosophy and 
never so firm and consistent as when rejecting its more 
formal proposals. This attitude of theirs *has naturally 
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been a continual source of irritation to philosophers and 
the ground for extensive, bitter and recurrent complaint. 
Only occasionally has the situation been relieved by off- 
stage laughter. But, forsooth, the whole business — if we 
may ignore for the moment its tragic consequences — ^has 
all along been really a huge joke and the proper subject 
for unrestrained hilarity. For the philosophy modern 
scientists took from the Greeks they handed back to 
modern philosophers as science; and the latter, instead 
of at once spotting the intellectual sleight-of-hand and 
calling the game, were taken in by it to a man. Certainly 
there is some excuse for philosophers being thus easily 
deceived during the intellectually tumultuous years open- 
ing our epoch. But there is hardly excuse for philosophers 
who insist on staying deceived even now. Not that vulgar 
and childish delight in mystification entices and holds con- 
temporaries in ludicrous trance. It is something more 
mature and for that reason more profoundly disturbing. 
As long as the deception is kept up, the staple and rou- 
tine occupations of philosophers are not threatened; their 
intellectual habits, now easy, familiar and dear through 
long usage, can go on unreflectively grinding out philo- 
sophical reflections forever. And the by now standardized 
relation of philosophy to science--*-an unstable and explo- 
sive compound of envy and condescension — can be per- 
petuated, though not unperturbed. 

One basic feature initially characterized all modern 
liberation movements: they advanced against the social 
and intellectual tyranny of Church and State, their 
oppressive authoritarianism, by appealing to the superior 
integrity, nature, authority and power of the individual.* 
In religion, this appeal took the form of Protestantism; 

^ This feature, of course, continued to dominate until well into 
the nineteenth century. 
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in law and revolution the form of inalienable natural 
rights; in economics the form of laisscz fatre; in social 
ethics the form of the greatest good for the greatest num: 
ber; in progressive politics the form of universal suffrage 
and representative, parliamentary government. In science 
and philosophy, the two predominantly theoretical areas 
of culture, the direction of the appeal was also essentially 
the same: the rationalist scientists and philosophers ap- 
pealed to the natural light of reason brightly burning in 
the individual mind, while the empiricists appealed no 
less surely to the inextinguishable light and all-conquer- 
ing power of individual experience. Although the differ- 
ences between rationalists and empiricists developed to 
serious prqportions later on, at the outset, especially as 
far as concerns their common opposition to the manifold 
medievalisms and oppressions, the differences were tactical 
rather than strategic.* 

It is possible, I think, to prove with reasonable surety 
that against oppression hardened in institutions and en^ 
forced by socially guarded and perpetuated dogmas only 
the assault of individualism, under whatever form it may 
be, has revolutionary power and effect. But whether or 
not this can be established as a principle, certain it is as a 
fact that modern culture started, and for nearly three hun- 
dred years won, all its greatest battles under this standard. 
Because of this prevailing cultural fact, to call it no more, 
it was inevitable that in taking over Greek ideas, the 
spectator theory of mind should assume first and domi- 
nating place,, acknowledged and unacknowledged, in the 
thinking of the period. Wherever it went, the spectator 
theory of mind necessarily brought along with it the 

^ Dewey did not see this important point at the time of writing 
**The Sigfdficancc of the Problem of Knowledge^* \ it is the one 
seriovis shortcoming in that great essay. It may also be pointed out 
that many still fail to see it. 
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theory of eternal and immutable Being, for they are an 
inseparable pair and play only together. But in modern 
thought, the original relation obtaining between them in 
Greek speculation was consistently reversed; their posi- 
tions relative to each other were permanently exchanged. 
This didn’t matter very much in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, for their music, though badly off key, was 
sweet and melodious to any ear that, perforce, had 
hitherto heard only the harsh and grating, dull and offen- 
sive noise of medievalism. But by the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, the consequences of the reversal or 
exchange had worked themselves through, far and wide; 
the simple tune for two had been amplified on orchestral 
scale and that it now mattered very much indeed was 
plain to every ear that could distinguish loud discord from 
quiet harmony, and to every eye that was not perma- 
nently shut and could see the difference between playing 
every which way and playing in unison. 

V 

When we look back over the histories of modern science 
and philosophy, from the vantage-point of the present 
time, one fact stands out clearly and boldly like the sphinx 
in the desert, and like the sphinx it too presents an enig- 
matical face. Although science and philosophy started out 
in community of effort, and with a common set of funda- 
mental ideas, the courses they have run are not the same. 
They are not even parallel. They are divergent, 90 that 
the nearer we approach our own time the further apart 
they are. Now you may lightly say that there is really 
nothing strange about this, and certainly nothing enig- 
matical. For two activities to start from a common center 
and from that point onward to diverge in ever-widening 
degree is the sort of thing that happens every day and 
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moreover the only kind of thing that can or should happen 
when their destinations lie in different directions. But this 
answer, true enough in what it says, does not at all meet 
the case in hand. The paths of philosophy and science 
have been progressively divergent not because their 
avowed, respective destinations lie in different quarters 
and each is intent on the shortest route. Just the contrary 
is the case. They are divergent precisely because they both 
have vowed to reach the same ultimate destination and 
by the quickest way. And this, surely, is an enigma. 

But like all enigmas, the real explanation of it is not to 
be found in something more enigmatic and mysterious still 
— ^be it in the puniness of the finite reason strangely 
wrestling with the Infinitude of the Universe and being 
constantly thrown back; or in the inwardly palpitating 
Secret of Philosophy which cannot be exposed and live 
in the light of day because it is fetched from depths be- 
yond all reckoning — ^in contrast to the dead contents of 
science which can be written in open script for any eye 
plainly to read because they are scraped off the surface of 
things; or vice versa, and so on. The real explanation, as. 
Dewey has shown, is to be found in something really quite 
simple and historically to our human hand. 

What is the common, ultimate destination of modern 
science and philosophy? To say it is the Truth is too 
vague to lead us anywhere. But to say it is the eternal 
and immutable Reality leads us straight home, into the 
theoretical heart of modern science and philosophy — ^and 
back to the bosom of the Greeks. 

The first success of science in its quest for certainty 
was wonderfully great, so wonderful that nearly three 
hundred years elapsed before science matured sufficiently 
to have serious doubts of its own as to whether or not it 
had exclusively and permanently captured eternal and 
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immutable Reality first craclc out of the box. It must, 
however, be said immediately on behalf of most scientists 
today that they have not allowed themselves to become 
too discouraged by these doubts. Recent revelations have 
set them back somewhat and shaken their early confi- 
dence, but most of them still hope to succeed in finally 
and exclusively cornering Reality in the next try, or in the 
try after that, and they steadfastly aim that way. 

Nothing attracts like success. Why, then, were philoso- 
phers repelled and driven off at an obtuse angle by the 
first great victory of science? The answer is found in the 
field on which victory was won. Science discovered the 
eternal and immutable Reality in material masses and 
motion and the laws governing masses in motion. It was 
not, of course, just the fact that they were material masses 
and physical motion that assured scientists they had found 
what they were looking for. It was the eternal, indestruct- 
ible nature of the constituent particles of the masses, and 
the eternal, unchangeable nature of the laws of motion 
that proved to them, with the inerrant simplicity and 
•unshakable certainty of mathematics, that their convic- 
tion of success was true and not the fanciful product of 
their dream. 

Now philosophers, like common men, have eyes and the 
eyes see colors — ^but colors, said the new science, are not 
ultimately real; philosophers have ears and ears hear 
sounds — but sounds, said the new science, are not ulti- 
mately real; philosophers have _noses and noses smell 
smells — ^but smells, said the new science, are not ulti- 
mately real; philosophers have hands and hands feel sur- 
faces, temperatures, and textures, rough and smooth, hot 
and cold, wet and dry, soft and hard — but soft and hot, 
wet and dry, cold and smooth and rough, said the new 
science, are not ultimately real; philosophers have tongues 
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and tongues taste things bitter and sweet— but bitter and 
sweet, said the new science, are not ultimately real. 
All these, the new science said, are only words. And 
all the rest of them, and all like them, are also only words, 
or as Galileo formulated it, they “are not anything else 
than names,” The only genuinely, ultimately real things 
are the atoms and their qualities of shape, size, hardness, 
motion, number, mass, inertia.''^* Really, in the last anal- 
ysis, it is the tongue which is wholly at fault, the real ob- 
struction blocking our path to the ultimately real! If it 
did not keep on foolishly uttering these words or names, 
misleading us, all would immediately accept with joyous 
heart and unquestioning mind the words of golden truth 
spoken by scientists! 

Without exception the fathers of modern science had 
nothing to say destructive of the medievalized soul-sub- 
stance or mind and its complement of ideas and senti- 
ments, desires, purposes and plans. To have denied the 
ultimate reality of the niind at that early stage would 
have been intellectually suicidal for scientists, since it was 
on the power of the mind that they publicly rested their 
claim to have discovered the ultimately real. It would 
also have been socially suicidal, what with the powerful 
backing the soul or mind enjoyed in secular prison and re- 
ligious stake. As to which of these arguments, the intellec- 
tual or the social, was really effective and determined the 
scientists upon the course they took the reader should ex- 
perience no great difficulty in deciding for himself. For 
the scientists without exception, Galileo as well as New- 
ton, had also publicly rested their claim to have discov- 
ered the genuinely and ultimately real on the irrefragable 
nature of sensory evidence. How else, for example, did 

^ The list of “primary” or ultimately real qualities varies from 
scientist to scientist. The list above is a Galilean-Newtonian mix- 
ture. 
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Galileo defend against the holy doctors of the Church who 
for their ^^scientific” knowledge of Nature relied more in- 
sistently on the words of Aristotle than on the words of 
God — ^how else did Galileo defend against the holy doc- 
tors the reality of the satellites of Jupiter, except on the 
ground that he saw them with his very own sensory or- 
gans, namely, his eyes? How else did Newton prove that 
hardness, for instance, was an eternal, inalienable charac- 
teristic of the indestructible ultimately real atom, except 
by empirical inference which explicitly asserted that the 
testimony of the senses was of unimpeachable validity?* 

Socially and religiously the senses were, in Galilean- 
Newtonian days, intrinsically sinful.f For Galileo and 
Newton, therefore, to turn completely round on their “sci- 
entific” axes and put the senses scientifically as well as 
socially and religiously in bad odor, was gratifying, not 
reprehensible, to State and Church. The State was pleased 
because Science by exposing the temporal, this-worldly 
vanity of the senses was contributing its strength, however 
much or little it might be, toward the fulfillment of the 
State’s objectives: the restraint and control of the this- 
worldly desires of the people. And the Church, naturally, 
in its dual capacity of Temporal and Spiritual Power was 
doubly pleased because science denounced the senses to be 

* Notice that “hardness” is a primary or ultimately real quality ; 
but “softness” is only a “word” or “name” or — secondary quality. 
This accounts for what may have seemed to the reader an error 
in the preceding paragraph where the phrase “soft and hard” was 
used first and then in the repetition of the list only “soft” was in- 
cluded. 

t The doctrine of “original sin” with its correlative “the intrin- 
sic moral depravity of the senses” arc by, no means completely dead 
yet. At the present time, in fact, new life is being assiduously 
pumped into these doctrines by the strangest crew that ever 
manned the “idealistic” pumps in history. And the “pumps” em- 
ployed are as strange as the assortment of “pumpers” — ranging 
from bombs and bullets to prayfrs and papal bulls designed to 
finish off what the bombs and bullets leave undone. 
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as palpably false and treacherous means for gaining 
knowledge of this world, as the Church denounced them 
to be fatal and perditions means for gaining the knowl- 
edge and bliss of the next. 

But with respect to the soul-substance or mind, some 
social-religious compromise was imperative, irrespective 
of what scientists might or might not think in the privacy 
of their cabinets. And Descartes hit upon the very neatest 
compromise, one which may be taken as accurately sym- 
bolic of the whole early philosophico-scientific move- 
ment.* He sequestered the soul-substance or mind in the 
pineal body, in the smallest area of the brain he knew of, 
and central enough to comport with the dignity of its new 
and exalted occupant. That part of the physical world — 
the pineal body — Descartes said, in effect, belongs to you, 
0! defenders and guardians of the soul-substance or mind, 
and we shall never trespass within its holy bounds! But 
the rest of the human body — ^let us be perfectly clear 
about it — and the rest of the world, belong to us, to the 
mathematical and physical scientists! 

Descartes’ compromise obviously could not endure for- 
ever, nor indeed for very long. Just as soon as science felt 
its oats and felt sufficiently secure socially so that it need 
no longer fear the secular instrumejits of persecution used 
by the Church, science naturally and inevitably advanced 
its claim of divine right to investigate and explore every- 

*The one exception is Spinoza — and of course a great one. 
The treatment Spinoza and his works received not merely from the 
illiterate but from his peers, is among the best evidences proving 
that social, not intellectual, considerations either consciously or 
unconsciously dictated the “compromise.” In Descartes’ case, the 
dictation was thoroughly conscious; he knew what he was doing 
and why. In Newton’s case it was as completely unconscious; he 
was a “true believer” and his interest in the English translation 
of the alleged speech of God actually exceeded his interest in the 
works of creation. For ampler discussion of Spinoza’s case, see my 
Introduction to The Philosophy of Spinoza (The Modern Library, 
1927). 
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thing and everywhere. You may think that mathematical 
physicists would always have the need of upholding 
the ultimate reality of the mind, if only out of sheer self- 
interest and self-preservation, else they lose their neces- 
sary and primary guarantee that what they discover, 
mathematically, is actually the ultimately real. But to 
think so is naive. For what further need of the mind have 
they, once Science itself, in all its glittering panoply of 
power, stands boldly in the field, its feet firmly planted on 
the eternal foundation-stones of the universe! 

Because of Descartes’ compromise, and the general 
socio-scicntific situation it symbolizes, philosophers first 
acutely experienced the need of defending their sensory 
organs against the ^deprivations of science. How did it 
come about that all of us, scientists as well as philosophers 
and common persons, sensed such qualities as colors and 
sounds and what status, really, can be given them? 
Merely to call them names, as Galileo dixjs, may be finally 
satisfactory for the scientist who is professionally so en- 
raptured by his own work that he has no mind for any- 
thing else. But such summary disposal of secondary qual- 
ities can hardly be permanently satisfying for the philoso- 
pher whose professional interests are of universal scope 
and for whom there is nothing too small or too insignifi- 
cant to merit and receive his thoughtful and tender con- 
sideration. Not that in the common life and world of man, 
colors and sounds and all other secondary qualities are a 
small item, like the hairs on his head or the sparrows in 
his fields. But compared to the soul or mind and all its 
longings and belongings, they are; and the soul or mind 
had been left untouched by science. Indeed, had not sci- 
ence solicitously placed it in an inviolable sanctuary be- 
yond the reach of all molesting and harm from itself or 
others? 
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Call it clairvoyance, premonition or what you will. Or 
say, if you like, it is the fair and just reward that comes to 
those who take it upon themselves to defend the orphaned 
and the lowly. When the period of compromise was near- 
ing its end, and the mind was in imminent danger of being 
imperiously sucked into the whirling stream of atoms for- 
ever, it was the secondary qualities that came to the rescue 
and saved the philosophers from falling into the dark and 
bottomless pit. 

Very rarely are philosophers poets, even though, fre- 
quently, they robe their writings with rich and colorful 
imagery and make them reverberant with sonorous poeti- 
cal effects. Only very rarely are they even like Words- 
worth, hardy men of two senses, let alone like Coleridge 
and Keats, hardy men of five senses and for whom, with- 
out colors and sounds, without tastes and smells and tex- 
tures, all places would be a blank hell though they bf 
fastly secured in heaven. With few worthy exceptions, 
modern philosophers, especially since the time of Berke^ 
ley, have found secondary qualities of primary value be- 
cause they can be used as means of argument to gain their 
own, and not the qualities’ ends. Berkeley’s 'great dis- 
covery was not that secondary qualities are the glorious 
garment of Nature and of which she cannot be deprived 
by any scientific means. What he joyfully discovered was 
that secondary qualities are the Achilles heel of science 
and struck there the monster could be slain. Incidentally, 
it is true, the earth we commonly enjoy would then be 
regained for man, but what was far more important to thq 
good bishop and the motive forcing his attack, was thaf 
man would thus be reclaimed for God. 

If science does not adequa-Jely account for this world— 
and the fact that science leaves secondary qualities inex 
plicably hanging in mid-air establishes this — then, rea 
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soned Berkeley, the conclusion follows that philosophy, as 
an enterprise independent of and unconstrained by science 
is necessary. Merely to be necessary is something, of 
course, but not enough. Philosophy has to prove that it is 
also competent. And to do thiSj obviously, philosophy 
must first demonstrate that it can succeed where science 
has dismally failed. Philosophy, that is, must give secure 
and intelligible status to secondary qualities, give to them 
the reality they were denied by science. And at this point , 
Berkeley was overcome by his most brilliant idea and 
made straight for a dazzling coup. It is not imperative, he 
saw, that the reality philosophy gives to secondary quali- 
ties be identical with the reality claimed by science for its 
atoms and such of their primary qualities as it could keep 
from changing into secondary ones. This was the great 
and egregious mistake Locke had made; because of it he 
was forced into the ludicrous position of vigorously ac- 
cepting Newton’s science and then feebly complaining 
about some of its results. Philosophy can escape from the 
insufferable and insoluble Lockean dilemma, can effec- 
tively demonstrate its competence, can firmly establish 
its complete independence of science and' can, moreover, 
do all these marvelous things at once and in one by the 
•simple expedient of giving to secondary qualities a real- 
ity different from that of the atoms and primary qualities, 
but a reality nonetheless securely founded and ultimately 
real. How can this be done? Very easily. Link secondary 
qualities not to the senses but to the as-yet-undisputed 
reality of the mind; the mind (also by still common con- 
sent) is linked to God and by divine devolution of power, 
secondary qualities are established as substantially real. 
(The atoms and primary . qualities were, according to 
Descartes and Newton, the creation of God and their 
eternal reality was dependent upon and guaranteed by the 
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Eternal Will.) Thus science, reasoned Berkeley, is over- 
turned by its own mistake, confounded by its own dis- 
tinction. Let science keep its primary qualities — if it can.* 
Philosophy has shown who is the true possessor of knowl- 
edge of this world, who the proud and faithful protector 
of the reality of God’s visible creation. 

But surely, you will say, the mind, in throwing its own 
mantle of reality about secondary qualities, could have 
been motivated only by a noble altruism. By thus sharing 
itself with others, how could it have been seeking merely 
benefits for itself? Surely it is an act unselfishly pure, con- 
cerned solely with using fairly and justly what science 
had meanly and despitefully used, with charitably raising 
up what science had cast down. On the face of it the act 
does, assuredly, carry these benign features. But, alas, it 
is only on the face of it. Actually it was a method of using 
the indisputable natural reality of the secondary qualities 
to give body to the reality of the mind, a means for resus- 
citating the mind’s fast failing spirit. Once the mind was 
revived and strengthened by this natural and wholesome 
food, what did the Idealists do? Did they acknowledge the 
mind’s natural indebtedness and return natural good for 
natural good received? Not at all. They used the boost 
in spirit they had thus surreptitiously obtained for the 
mind to catapult the mind into a transcendental reality 
and then, with base ingratitude, they turned on the sec- 
ondary qualities and spitefully made them blind wan- 
derers in a phenomenal world. 

* Berkeley’s really significant and permanently valuable contri- 
bution was in showing that science can not keep its primary quali- 
ties, that is, that all qualities are in the same boat. However, the 
only proper conclusion this demonstration le^ds to is precisely the 
one Berkeley and subsequent philosophy (up to pragmatism and 
instrumentalism) did not make. To discuss it at this point would 
therefore be to complicate matters to no good end. It will be taken 
up later. 
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Which is in all essential particulars doing to secondary 
qualities exactly what science had originally done. Instead 
of the Galilean-Newtonian “scientific” distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities, you have, with Kant, 
the “metaphysical” distinction between noumena and 
phenomena, between the empirical world and trans- 
cendental Reality, which became in some post-Kantian 
developments the distinction between what only appears 
to be real, but really isn't, and what is known by the 
mind’s inner and unaided power to be exclusively and ulti- 
mately Real and Is. The “metaphysical” distinction un- 
doubtedly sounds more soul-fdling and grandiose than the 
“scientific,” but deflate the artificial grandiosity and the 
two distinctions, though expanded in different ways and 
not always in one-to-one correspondence, are, for all intel- 
ligent purposes, the same. 

You will say that this is only what Kant and the 
Kantians did but that Hegel, sensing the keen wrong, 
redressed it forthwith. Yes, Hegel did redress the wrong — 
by giving it another cloak. The mind, Kant thought, could 
get along entirely on its own in all its categorically im- 
perative business, business having to do with its own 
soul’s salvation. And for all lesser business, though the 
mind could not get along on its own entirely, it was suf- 
ficient if, from its transcendental seat, it occasionally 
looked down on the empirical world; by occasionally peer- 
ing into the blind, phenomenal world, its noumenal eyes 
•^ould sec enough for thought. Hegel realized this wasn’t 
so. The mind needed the natural world for all its business, 
id^eal and real, for its own soul’s categorical salvation no 
less than for everything else and that it could not get 
along without the natural world for a moment; it con- 
stantly needed it. Occasional contacts with it, occasional 
peerings down into it were not enough for thought. But 
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did this recognition, on HegePs part, of the constant need 
and dependency of the mind show him that the mind niust 
be returned to its natural environment where it could and 
would naturally feed, and that leaving it where Kant had 
put it was leaving it, not in a transcendental heaven, but 
up a tree? Not a bit of it. To satisfy the constant and 
natural craving of the mind for natural food, Hegel tried, 
by an act of unnatural violence, to force the mind to swal- 
low the natural world whole! Instead of permanently sat- 
isfying the hunger of the mind, this grotesque act of intel- 
lectual outrage gave it convulsive indigestion. And the 
spasmic regurgitations of Absolute Idealism are splattered 
over all the pages of subsequent cultural history. 

VI 

Because of the malicious exploitation made of second- 
ary qualities by Idealism, the whole discussion of the 
theory of ^knowledge was subsequently narrowed down to 
a discussion of the theory of perception as the critical 
point of attack. To dissociate secondary qualities from 
the mind was the all-important thing to do. For just as 
soon as this dissociation is effected, the Absolute Mind is 
deflated and Idealism collapses like a punctured balloon.* 
This proves negatively what was asserted positively be- 
fore, namely, that the attempt to give secondary qualities 
the reality of the mind was not really for the end of sav- 
ing them but was a means whereby their natural reality 
could be used to bolster up and secure the vanishing real- 
ity of the “substantive’’ mind, or soul. William James, in 
a brilliant sentence written in 1904 said: “Those who still 
cling to ^consciousness’ are clinging to a mere echo, the 

* This is most neatly seen in G. E. Moore’s thirty-page Refutes 
Uon of Idealism (1903), which has been the originating and orient- 
ing point of practically all British Realism. Bertrand Russell is pos' 
sibly Moore’s very first disciple; he certainly is his foremost one 
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faint rumor left behind by the disappearing ‘soul’ upon 
the air of philosophy.” The echoes of the “soul” would 
have completely died out in philosophy long before our 
century had not Idealism resorted to necromancy and by 
percussion instruments spread the deafening clamor of 
ghosts. 

Pragmatists, realists and instrumentalists have ap- 
proached and accomplished the critical task of dissocia- 
tion in different ways. If the result of evacuating the mind 
of its universal pretensions were an isolated or isolable 
matter, the differences in methods used by these various 
schools would be practically irrelevant. But the conse- 
quences of the critical operation are neither isolated nor 
isolable. As with the operations performed by a surgeon 
on the human body, so with the critical operations per- 
formed by philosophers on ideas. Upon the instruments 
and skill with which d tumor is removed, the recovery of 
the patient depends. And the more malignant the tumor, 
the greater the skill and the better and finer the instru- 
ments must be. Done unskilfully and with the wrong in- 
struments, it matters not with what nicety and dispatch 
the outer parts are sewn up again. The superficial wound 
heals, but at the real seat of trouble new and serious com- 
plications set in. There is a limit to the cuttings and 
removals a human body will undergo. A tumor, no matter 
how malignant, cannot grow forever, in new areas or old, 
because the body dies. With ideas, however, there is no 
limit — ^at any rate, none that has ever been reached and 
of which we with certainty know. And all ideas, malig- 
nant or benign, are in this respect alike: they*spread from 
one area of the cultural body to every other and there is 
no stopping them. 

If the fact of severing secondary qualities from the 
mind were of self-sufficient importance and the method 
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of no philosophic consequence, then Dr. Johnson^s method 
would be the very best, for it is so short and every one can 
use it. He kicked a stone and found it behaved as stones 
had always behaved and not as an idea.* That, for him, 
was refutation enough of Berkeley. And considered 
sheerly as refutation enough it is, final and complete, and 
no philosopher has improved upon it or can because all 
refinements of philosophical refutation must end up, when 
they do not begin, in the mode of Dr. Johnson. For his 
refutation is the experimental coup de grace. We all accept 
without question that a complicated piece of scientific 
apparatus kicking an electron out of its orbit can thereby, 
with rightful authority, kick a scientific theory in or out. 
Well, the human foot is itself not uncomplicated in struc- 
ture — if you believe only complicated apparatus can per- 
form operations of experimental test, which is, of course, 
not so. And the human foot too ha^ the ability and right- 
ful authority to kick a philosophic (or scientific) theory 
in or out. 'T would rather,” writes Dewey, ‘^take the 
behavior of the dog of Odysseus upon his master’s return 
as an example of the sort of thing experience is for the 
philosopher than trust to” philosophers’ theorizings about 
experience.f A dog is a whole animal and the foot is only 
a part, but the point of reference and the contact are the 
same. To this extent, Dr. Johnson has certainly not 
received his proper philosophic due. 

*It should perhaps be explicitly stated that Dr. Johnson, as a 
man of letters, as a person whose profession was handling and 
dealing with ideas, was as competent an authority on the macro- 
scopic behavior of ideas (or their general, overt characters) as, say, 
a scientist of comparable distinction would be an authority on the 
macroscopic behavior of his subject-matter (electricity or what- 
not). That Dr. Johnson was also as qualified an expert on the 
macroscopic behavior of stones as Bishop Berkeley (or any other 
philosopher or scientist) can, perhaps, be left as too obvious fol 
statement. 

^Experience and Nature, (first edition), page 6. 
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However, the fact of severance is not everything; it is 
necessary, it is indispensable, but it is not sufficient. The 
surgeon must remove the tumor, that is certainly clear; 
but the method he uses, how he removes it, is equally 
important, for the removal and the method of removal 
cannot be separated; they continually interact and it is 
the consequences of their interaction that determine the 
life and health of the patient. When it is so intricately 
complicated and delicate a matter as the life of the mind 
that is at stake, the importance of the consequences of the 
method employed is of course immeasurably increased, 
not lessened.* 

The severance of secondary qualities from the mind 
reduces the mind to its natural size. It loses its a priori 
bigness and no longer needs a supernatural, transcen- 
dental realm to house its unnatural, swollen grandeur. The 
mind becomes something that can be included in the order 
of Nature, as a part having its natural function and place. 
The emphasis on can cannot be made too strong. For the 
mind does not automatically find its proper place as a 
soldier, when called to attention, automatically falls in 
line. Especially is this so after a bout of fever as wild and 
fearful as German Idealism. To return the mind to its 
place in the order of nature, to accustom it in the perform- 
ance of its natural functions, to teach it to find its inner 
and highest joy in the fulfillment of its cultural obliga- 
tions is a long and difficult task for deliberate art. This 
reconstructive, rehabilitative work, to be completely suc- 
cessful, requires, of course, the cooperative effort of 
all cultural forces, of all society. But the starting of this 
tremendously important and complex task, getting it 
under w;ay, is peculiarly the philosopher’s job— at any 

♦ Notice, in the quotation above, that Dewey says “rather.** The 
qualification is important. 
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rate, as Dewey conceives it. Indeed, it is the one job 
which, when accepted by philosophy, intelligently legiti- 
mates or justifies its claim to universal (i e. cultural) 
leadership. This peculiarly philosophic part of the greater 
undertaking no philosophy can adequately perform except 
it does its critical work properly. 

Hence Dewey’s insistence on the present need of phi- 
losophy to 3evote itself to criticism and the methods of 
criticism. For the ideas a philosopher uses in his critical 
operations necessarily become part of the foundational 
ideas for his reconstructive and constructive follow-up 
work. This is true universally, a consequence flowing from 
the very nature and process of thinking. Wherein philos- 
ophers can and do differ from one another is in degree of 
awareness of this necessity, and in the competency of the 
critical apparatus they respectively possess. Of course, nc 
philosopher has yet appeared who in his work shows that 
he is fully conscious of, and at every point alert to, all the 
implications of his critical .work; nor is it possible to 
develop and construct a critical apparatus that will make 
any (let alone every) philosopher thus perfect. To be 
perfect philosophically is to be absolutely infallible — a 
possibility directly open only to God and indirectly open 
only, to those erstwhile human thinkers who by retro- 
active edict (promulgated by His proper intermediaries) 
have been canonicailly uplifted into the ranks of angels. 

On the other hand, it is also impossible for a philoso- 
pher to be totally unconscious of and unalert to the impli- 
cations of such critical apparatus as he may possess, for 
such a one would not be a philosopher at all, and would 
not have any critical apparatus in the first place. Like 
all human works, the works of philosophers are to be 
found ranging betweeii the extremes of perfection and 
imperfection and none of them reaching either. In this 
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respect at least, they all exemplify with equal clarity and 
naturalness the universal cosmic characteristic William 
James never tired of celebrating: ^M2ver not quite.” 

Dewey, more persistently perhaps than any other con- 
temporary, uses his critical apparatus and the results they 
yield as part of the basis for his constructive philosophy. 
This has caused a great deal of confusion on the part of 
many of his readers, whereas it should have enabled them 
to follow his thought with clear, if not easy, understand- 
ing. In saying this I have neither intention nor desire to 
shift all cause of confusion from Dewey’s writings to his 
readers’ minds. In view of what has already been said on 
this point, such would be ridiculous. But too much stress 
cannot be put upon the general principle at issue because 
unless it is firmly grasped, it is practically certain that 
any reader of Dewey will keep on being confused no mat- 
ter how often and how studiously he reads him. Failure 
to understand the fundamental reason for and meaning of 
Dewey’s persistent use of his critical results for construc- 
tive purposes has, beyond any doubt, been one of the most 
prolific sources of unenlightened and iinenlightening at- 
tacks upon his work.*** To the same cause may also be 
chiefly traced the failure of Dewey’s twenty years’ con- 
troversy with American and English realists, for that con- 
troversy was circumstantially concerned with this one 
basic point. That his fears about the competency of the 
Realists’ critical apparatus were not unwarranted and 
his prophecies as to their eventual outcome were not 
without ground are proven conclusively by the way in 
which neo-Idealism has grown out of and sucked the 
strength from the Realistic movements.f 

♦ The reader, if he so desires, may also consider the above para- 
graphs as stating the basic reason for my writing this Introduction 
i nd not another. 

t This does not contradict what was said earlier. Neo-Idealism 
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“A clash of doctrines/’ writes Whitehead, “is not a dis- 
aster-r-it is an opportunity.” There are some “ifs” in- 
volved. It is an opportunity, or perhaps better said, it 
becomes (or is made) an opportunity if the clash stimu- 
lates intelligent response and not blind reaction; if the 
clash is taken not merely as a sign that something is 
wrong but is utilized as the starting point and control of 
inquiry into causes; if the inquiry into causes is not handi- 
capped and stultified by impounding certain issues in a 
sacrosanct reservation, thus compelling inquiry to stop 
short at the first arbitrary point where a makeshift solu- 
tion can be gerrymandered; if the inquiry is so conducted 
that it fearlessly re-examines and reconstructs everything 
necessary for a stable and fruitful solution, exempting 
nothing from scrutiny and reconstruction — above all not 
exempting the doctrinal foundations. 

The clash of doctrine between science and philosophy 
on the all-determining, all-controlling issue considered in 
the foregoing pages is an excellent example not of an 
opportunity utilized but of a disaster prolonged. Con- 
sciously and unconsciously, philosophers exempted from 
critical examination and reconstruction certain concep- 
tions both of science and philosophy. If you like to be 
excessively generous, you can say they inquired into and 
re-valuated everything — ^until they reached foundational 
principles. There they stopped short, with -the necessary 
consequence that their solutions were makeshift and un- 
stable, arbitrary and unfruitful in all but harmful ways. 

draws immediately from the Realisms, which is the point just made. 
It can do so because the Realisms’ carry in them the fundamental 
errors of Greek philosophy, which is the comprehensive point made 
before. That neither the older neo-Realisms nor the newer neo- 
Idealisms are critically conscious of their historical sources and the 
basic repetitiousness of their views is a fact theoretically respon- 
sible for both. 
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Berkeley is one of the clearest illustrations of this and 
because of his pivotal influence, also one of the most 
Important. He argumentatively demonstrated that all 
qualities are in the same boat, that it is itnpossible to 
classify qualities into two (or more) orders, distinguished 
from each other by quality of reality. If any quality is 
real, then all qualities are real. If any quality is of a 
modified or suspect reality, then in the same way and to 
the same degree, the reality of all qualities becomes modi- 
fied or suspect. This conclusion is indubitably sound. But 
Berkeley unfortunately arrived at it by way of an argu- 
ment the objective of which was to prove that all qualities 
are directly dependent for their very existence upon per- 
ception and therefore are creatures of mind. This tie-up 
was particularly vicious in its consequences because, al- 
though in theoretical purity it perhaps need not be so, it 
was practically inevitable that refutations of Berkeley — 
an idealism, of which there arc legion — should almost 
automatically result in resuscitating anil re-stabilizing (if 
not illegitimately re-validating) the ‘‘scientific^^ distinc- 
tion between qualities his argument destroyed. But apart 
from this particular tie-up in Berkeley’s argument, and 
without wishing in any way to minimize the extent and 
deleterious character of its historical inlluence — apart 
from this tie-up, Berkeley’s whole method of approach, 
which became standard for subsequent philosophy, is 
vicious: it blinds the philosophic as well as scientific mind 
to the real issues and problems involved.*** 

* Berkeley’s method of approach is of course still standard for 
Idealistic philosophers, whatever branch of Idealism they profess; 
but it is also standard for all British Realists, like Moore, Russell 
and Whitehead; and for all American philosophers who follow 
the British lead. The attack on Berkeley’s method and so on all 
modern philosophy that led into it and all that developed out of it 
was initiated by C. S. Peirce — the logical father of pragmatism. 
The new method of philosophy, both as critical and constructive 
instrument, which Peirce began, was developed to some extent by 
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For when you develop a philosophic theory as ground 
for the assertion that all qualities are of equal reality, by 
that intellectual act you are also forced to assert, explicitly 
or implicitly, that the distinction between reality of quali- 
ties as it is made in science is valid within the domain of 
science. And from this tacit or overt admission only one 
consequence can follow, namely, what exactly has fol- 
lowed in modern philosophy: Inquiry into the legitimacy 
of and reason for the distinction as it is made in science is 
completely sidetracked and as substitute for this intelli- 
gent inquiry an unintelligent contest is staged between 
rival systems of ‘^metaphysics in one corner the per^ 
ennial champion “scientific metaphysics’’ and in the othei 
the (theoretically) endless succession of “philosophic” 
contenders for the crown. Dewey’s detailed exposure of 
the tragi-comedy of this whole procedure is one of the 
great pieces of philosophic analysis.**' 

All the philosophic criticisms and attacks in the world 
will not persuade scientists to abandon any principle or ^ 
distinction as long as they believe, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that the principle or distinction performs some 
scientific''work. In this respect they are as loyal to their 
science as the best of philosophers are to philosophy; and 
the sooner all philosophers realize this and conduct them- 
selves in accordance with such realization the better it will 
be for all. On the other hand, if scientists can be shown, or 
in some other way come to see for themselves, that a prin- 
ciple or distinction does not perform any scientific work, 
either in the form in which it is made or because it is in- 
herently incapable, no matter how formulated, they will, 

William James and was carried out practically to its full critic^ 
and constructive methodological limits by Dewey. This method is 
a new contribution to philosophy and, we may well be proud, a 
distinctively, even exclusively, American contribution. 

* The Quest for Certainty is the locus classicus. 
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without further argument, modify it immediately or drop 
it entirely as the case may be. And in this respect, alas, 
it must be said, scientists are vastly superior to the major- 
ity of philosophers — if one may fairly judge by the howl 
of protest which arose when James and Dewey made 
known* and began to develop ^Hhe principle of work” as 
the basic criterion or test for all philosophic ideas. 

Einstein, about five years ago, opened a famous 
lecture by saying: ‘‘If you wish to learn from the theoret- 
ical physicist anything about the methods he uses, I 
would give you the following piece of advice: Don’t 
listen to his words, examine his achievements.”t This 
piece of advice loses none of its excellent qualities when it 
is extended to include the whole field of science; in fact, it 
considerably gains in excellence when applied to the basic 
methodology of all modern science. And in the latter sense, 
Dewey began following it some forty-odd years before it 
was given,;}: In his analysis of scientific method, of what 
science is, Dewey has been strictly guided and controlled 
by his examination of what scientists do. He has not, how- 
ever, been able entirely to ignore what scientists say since 
so many influential philosophers have repeated their say- 
ings, and their sayings and the repetitions of them have 

* Peirce was first as originator of “the principle of work” (prag- 
matism) and first in time of publication (187S). Not until James 
(1898) and Dewey (1897) took up the idea and began developing 
it, did it begin to claim attention and exert iniluence. Peirce didn’t 
Approve of many of the ways in which James developed “the prin- 
ciple of work” and violently criticized him. Neither did Dewey ap- 
prove of all James’ developments and he also criticized him — but 
without violence and to much greater effect. 

tOw the Method of Theoretical Physics, the Herbert Spencer 
Lecture, delivered at Oxford University, June 10, 19,^3. 

t Peirce’s essential contribution to the pragmatist movement con- 
sists precisely in giving “Einstein’s advice” and the underlying 
reason for it, Einstein, grievous to say, in his capacity not as scien- 
tific practitioner but of philosophic interpreter of science has al- 
ways been critically unable to follow “Einstein’s advice.” 
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fostered the all-absorbing philosophic problem of modem 
times. Furthermore, it may be noticed in passing that even 
if science had not been a great determining force in mod- 
ern philosophy, because of science’s enormous influence in 
modern cultural life and the social standing scientists en- 
joy as examples, if not indeed paragons, of intelligence, it 
would be for the philosopher of first-rate importance to in- 
quire into and find the answer to the great question: Why 
do scientists do one thing and say another arid contrary 
thing? 

Dewey’s historical exposition of Greek philosophy and 
its modes of entrance into modern thought and his 
analysis of the theory of knowledge give the root-answer 
to this question. Starting from different loci in the western 
intellectual world, they converge toward this double ob- 
jective, their critical forces uniting in this double point: 
they show that the distinction between primary and secon- 
dary qualities as it is made in science has no validity in 
science and performs no scientific work: and they show 
how this non-scientific, in fact anti-scientific, distinction, 
came to be made in the first place and how it has been 
fundamentally supported ever since. Dewey thus cuts 
under the ground of the whole modern controversy be- 
tween philosophy and science; and by removing the source 
whence modern philosophers have drawn self-justifying 
reasons for setting up rival systems of ^^metaphysical” 
reality, he has also thereby removed the source of all mod- 
ern intellectual jugglery in philosophy — as his own critical 
and constructive philosophy experimentally shows. 

The real proof — and the only proof philosophers 
should adduce or resort to — that the ‘^scientific” distinct 
tion is false in the form in which it is made in science is 
provided by science itself. Every time science performs 
an experiment it necessarily abrogates or invalidates the 
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distinction — and if this is not conclusive proof of falsity, 
then there is no proof of falsity an3rwhere or anyhow to 
be found. Science abrogates or invalidates the distinction 
every time it performs an exi-^riment because every ex- 
periment is carried out in the world of common experience 
and the final authority, for validation or invalidation of 
scientific theory, always rests with events in the “macro- 
scopic” field of sense-perception, to use one of Dewey’s 
analytical terms. For instance, the final verdict as to 
whether or not there was any ether-drift was rendered 
by the registration of visual effects on the interferometer 
employed in the famous Michelson-Morley experiment 
(1887). WTbat the visual effects — the black-bands 
— ^meant, how they were to be interpreted, became a scien^ 
tific, theoretical problem of the first magnitude. But be it 
noted — and this alone is of crucial importance here — a 
scientific theory was not needed to determine whether or 
not the black-bands, as seen with the eyes, were actually 
real. That they were real wa.s unequivocally and unhesi- 
tatingly accepted by all scientists. Indeed, only because 
the reality of the black-bands was never in question and 
beyond all dispute, only because their reality could not 
be scientifically challenged in any way, was a theory 
necessary to explain — ^not their existence or occurrence 
— ^but their causes, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
their interconnections with other existences or events. 

Because the Relativity Theory, among other things, 
did this job of explanation it was in so far confirmed. 
One case of confirmation is rarely enough, especially when 
the theory is very complex, comes after the facts and is 
devised to explain those facts. Furthermore, the Relativity 
Theory required for its explanation of the black-bands a 
revolutionary change in the fundamental concepts of New- 
tonian physics. Hence the extraordinary significance of 
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Einstein’s prediction that if adequate visual attention 
were directed thereto, it would be observed that light rays 
are bent in passing the sun. This was an experimental test 
which the Relativity Theory proposed for itself and this 
is all that ^‘prediction” of this sort scientifically means. 
The “foretelling” is scientifically nothing: what is every- 
thing scientifically is that by foretelling a hitherto unob- 
served event, the Theory proposes and provides an experi- 
mental test for itself wherefrom all possibility of “collu- 
sion” or ex post facto explanation is clearly and rigorously 
excluded. When, in 1921, the bending of the light rays 
was first photographically observed, Einstein’s theory re- 
ceived its most exciting and dramatic confirmation. But 
human excitement and drama aside, this confirmation was 
in every scientific respect on all fours with the confirma- 
tion the theory received from the black-bands of the in- 
terferometer or the irregularities of Mercury’s orbit * — 
both of which were known to science long before. If a 
theory were to come along to-morrow morning that satis- 
factorily explained all that the Relativity Theory explains 
and did not “predict” anything new at all, it would never- 
theless displace the Relativity Theory if, in one significant 
way or another, preferably in its mathematics, it was also 
simpler or more consistent. A number of alternative theo- 
ries have in fact already been proposed. None has suc- 
ceeded in gaining acceptance not because none has made 
“predictions” of hitherto unobserved events, but because 
none has proved capable of doing all the explaining, or 

* The other fairly well-known achievement to the credit of the 
Relativity Theory: the Law of Gravitation which it yields, unlike 
Newton^s Law accounts for certain irregularities in Mercury’s or- 
bit; the irregularities are macroscopic events observed by our 
senses supplemented by telescopes and other apparatus (which 
latter are constructed, manipulated and observed by our senses 
and are also, of course, macroscopic events). It need hardly be 
stated explicitly that the indubitable and indisputable reality of 
the irregularities confirms the theory and not the other way about. 
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ail the scientific work, the Relativity Theory does now. 
What is true in the foregoing example as to the relation 
between scientific theory on the one hand and observation 
of macroscopic events on the other, is true in all cases. 
The reality or existential quality of what is observed in 
the experiment proves (or disproves) the validity of the 
theory; the theory does not and cannot confer reality or 
existential quality on what is observed. And what scien- 
tific theory has no power to confer, it naturally has no 
power to take away. The methods of scientific experi- 
mental practice unequivocally and definitively prove that 
all qualities are m science and for science of equal reality. 
If scientific theory has no power to confer reality or 
existential quality on what is observed, still less— if the 
concept ‘^less than nothing” be granted feasible for the 
moment — still less has scientific theory the power to con- 
fer reality or existential quality upon what is (presum- 
ably) inferred from the theory. One example should be 
sufficient. There was a time, and not so long ago, when all 
scientists firmly (even unshakably) believed in the ex- 
istence of the ether because they believed its existence was 
not only a proper but a necessary inference from scientific 
theory then extant. To follow Whitehead^s statement of 
the case: the wave theory of light. Clerk Maxwell’s form- 
ulae for stresses in the ether, his equations of the electro- 
magnetic field, his identification of light with electro- 
magnetic ■ waves — these major four conspired to give 
‘‘concurrent testimony to its [the ether’s] existence.” 
Mevertheless, as was subsequently shown, the ether and 
its existence were not the consequences of weighty and 
legitims^te scientific inference but were, in Whitehead’s 
admirable phrase, “merely the outcome of metaphysical 
craving.” * If the same may not yet be said of the current 
* The Principles of Natural Knowledge, pp, 20 and 25. 
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belief in the existence of atoms, in the precise form in 
which atoms figure in contemporary scientific discourse, 
at least the same may be reasonably suspected as prob- 
ably being the case. It is quite proper, therefore, to re- 
serve one’s complete agreement with Bridgman for some 
future, unspecifiable date, when he writes: “It is one of 
the most fascinating things in physics to trace the accumu- 
lation of independent new physical information all point- 
ing to the atom, until now we are as convinced of its 
physical reality as of our hands and feet.”* It may well 
so happen that the fascination, rather than warranted 
scientific evidence and reasons, will, in the future, be held 
accountable for the experience of conviction Bridgman 
and his peers now enjoy. 

How, then, did the false and scientifically untenable 
distinction between qualities (with respect to their real- 
ity) gain entrance into science, and once inside, what has 
spuriously perpetuated its residence there? Or, if you like, 
how were scientists made inveterate victims of “meta- 
physical craving?” The only answer ever proposed that 
satisfies all the facts to be explained is Dewey’s analysis 
of Greek doctrine and his exposition of the peculiar way 
in which it has operated in modern times. 

The Greek doctrine that scientific knowledge is knowl- 
edge of eternal and immutable Reality consistently func- 
tioned to make it inconceivable for the Greeks that the 
world of change could be scientifically studied and known. 
They wrote out their own prescription for science and 
their scientific activities were conducted in accordance 
with the directions they themselves prescribed. Conse- 

* The Logic of Modern Physics, p. 59. On the same page Bridg- 
man says the atom “is evidently a construct.” Hands and feet may 
be “constructs” (whether they are or not Bridgman does not tell), 
but they are not “evidently” so or if so at least evidently not in 
the same sense. 
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quently, though their science was restricted in funda- 
mental character, and by our standards was hardly sci- 
ence at all,’** they did not get into the muddle of contradic- 
tions, confusions and absurdities which has mired modern 
thought. 

Modern scientists, however, began by taking precisely 
the world of change as their subject for scientific study, 
and to help them on their way, they introduced the 
method of experimentation which is no less and no other 
than a method whereby the natural changes going on can 
be further increased and complicated in manifold ways 
by changes deliberately made. From the Greek point of 
view (and in this case, not excepting any Greek), this is 
confounding confusion, science gone insane. But as events 
have fully demonstrated, it is science really come to its 
senses, and intelligence come into its own. 

Unfortunately, in one crucially Important respect mod- 
ern scientists did not display anywhere near the intelli- 
gence the Greeks did. Instead of writing out a new pre- 
scription for science, one in accordance with their own 
new scientific practice, the moderns carried along the old 
Greek formula as self-evidently sacrosanct. To this one 
failure, to this original sin against intelligence, can be 
traced the generation of all our severest, purely intellec- 
tual ills. Since the moderns did not follow the directions 
prescribed by the Greek formula either as to which sub- 
ject-matter could and should be scientifically studied and 
which not, or as to the method to be employed in scientific 

* Einstein and Whitehead for instance, agree with Dewey (in- 
dependently, of course) that Greek science was hardly science as 
we understand it now. Einstein (as far as I know) is more sweep- 
ing than Whitehead who at least excepts Aristotle (the biologist) 
and Archimedes and an unnamed number of astronomers from his 
statement that the work of the Greeks “was excellent ; it was gen- 
ius. . . . But it was not science as we understand it.*^ (Science 
and the Modern World, p. lo). 
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investigation, the only way the moderns could possibly 
use the formula was by applying it ex post facto, by giv- 
ing it a reverse english. The prescription says: only the 
eternal and immutable Reality (or Being) can be scien- 
tifically studied and known. The moderns perforce had to 
read this backwards so as to make it retroactively mean: 
whatever we scientifically know is ipso facto eternal and 
immutable Reality. Do we know, scientifically, the shapes 
and sizes and motions of things? We do. Hence these are 
constituents of ultimate Reality, eternal and immutable. 
Do colors and sounds, etc., form part of our body of scien- 
tific knowledge? They do not. Hence they are not con- 
stituents of ultimate, eternal and immutable Reality. Of 
course the prescription was not exhausted by this one ap- 
plication. It could be and was re-applied every time sci- 
ence changed, whether by expansion or revision, so that 
at different periods in the history of modern science dif- 
ferent things have been the ultimate constituents of 
eternal and immutable ‘^scientific’’ Reality: sizes and 
shapes and motions and atoms and phlogiston and waves 
and ether and quanta and rays and — that last infirmity 
of all eternal and immutable “Scientific Reality” — Ed- 
dingtonian pointer-readings on measuring-machines 
planned by human ingenuity and made by human hands! 

The voluminous discussion of Eddington’s pointer- 
readings has obscured rather than revealed his more im- 
portant representative or symbolic significance. It is too 
often and too widely taken for granted that contemporary 
scientists, because they have wave mechanics and rela- 
tivity theories, therefore must, in their basic theoretical 
orientation, be a breed far removed from their more 
simple-minded and scientifically unsophisticated modern 
classical forbears like Galileo and Newton. Such is far 
from being the case, and Eddington is unhappily the best 
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proof of the distance. “Our chief reason,” writes Russell, 
“for not regarding a wave as a physical object seems to be 
that it is not indestructible.” Since science simply must 
have something indestructible, something eternal and im- 
mutable, consequently, as Russell goes on to say, “We 
seem driven to the view advocated by Eddington, that 
there are certain invariants [i.e. “mathematical invari- 
ants resulting from our formula for interval”] and that 
(with some degree of inaccuracy) our senses and our com- 
mon sense have singled them out as deserving names.” * 
Shades of Plato and Galileo? Yes! But also, alas! for 
Galileo (though not for Plato). What Eddington and 
Russell (at that time) consider as deserving names are 
not secondary qualities but such primary things of science 
as (among others) energy and mass! The primacy of 
■ “mathematical invariants” originally served Eddington as 
basis for his Idealism. Later on, pointer-readings partially, 
but not wholly, superseded mathematical invariants and 
in consequence his Religiou.s Mysticism partially, but not 
wholly, superseded his Idealism. This progress — or more 
accurately said — this progression is in a fairly natural 
line and as straight as can be expected in the circum- 
stances.f Russell's own “line of progression” which is 
neither straight nor single will be considered further on. 

Philosophers too were all the time in possession of the 
same Greek formula and were not outdone by the scien- 
tists in assiduity and virtuosity in using it. If modern 
philosophers have frequently lagged behind the scientists 
it is because they have had to wait until scientists from 
time to time decided what they were going to include as 
constituents of ultimate Scientific Reality and what they 

* Analysis of Matter (1927) , pp. 82-83 ; italics mine. 

t For a meticulous and merciless expose of the philosophic pre- 
iensions of Eddington, Jeans et. al., see L. S. Stebbing, Philosophy 
wd the Physicists (Methuen, 1937). 
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were going to eject or discard therefrom ; for it is out of the 
changing discards of scientists that philosophers in one 
way or another have had principally to build up and fill up 
their systems of Metaphysical Reality. As all-inclusive 
ideological receptacles of Ultimate Reality, scientists have 
used in various combinations Space, Time and Matter, 
and the so-called ^'naaterialistic” philosophers have fol- 
lowed them with simple devotion;* while “idealistic” phi- 
losophers, for corresponding purposes have, in various 
combinations, used Sensation, Perception, Consciousness, 
Idea and Mind. The straddling or half-and-half philoso- 
phers — ^who are in the vast majority — ^have had one in- 

* One of the more bizarre of the absurdities now being given 
wide currency is that Communism is the source of Materialism, 
if not really identical with it. Whereas of course the illustrious 
fathers and founders of Materialistic Philosophy arc none other 
than Galileo, Descartes and Newton. As for the differences be- 
tween the Newtonian and Marxian varieties of Materialism they 
unquestionably redound to the favor of the latter. For Newtonian 
materialism, apart from its appalling intellectual poverty, is such 
a childishly dreary mechanical affair — an unimaginative push-and- 
pull business. But the Marxian Materialism goes along in ever 
more novel ways, developing itself and the universe (at the same 
time) in accordance with the magical antics of the Hegelian Ideal- 
istic dialectics secreted in its vitals. Whatever one may think of 
the philosophical value of Idealistic Magic (even when seemingly 
covered up with materialistic sober-sense) , every fair mind must 
admit that the Magic does confer on the philosophy appropriating 
it the semblance if not the substance of organismic character. And 
almost any organisnaic philosophy, no matter how bad, is better 
than any mechanical philosophy no matter how good. 

A cognate absurdity, and no less bizarre, sedulously being culti- 
vated by the same people, in the same quarters and for the same 
ends, is that only Marx (or only a “materialist” like Marx) could 
believe and teach that “religion is the opium of the masses.” This 
report is the product of nothing but ignorance and superstition, 
or if not of these two, then of something much worse; malice 
aforethought. For so high-minded and genuinely “idealistic” a 
thinker as John Ruskin believed and taught precisely the same 
thing: “Our national religion,” says Ruskin in Sesame and Lilies, 
“is the performance of church ceremonies and preaching of sopo- 
rific truths (or untruths) to keep the mob quietly at work, while 
we amuse ourselves.” 
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tellectual foot precariously poised on Matter and the other 
precariously poised on Mind, their systems precariously 
swaying over the yawning gulf between. 

With the impartiality ])ossible only to theory purely 
and completely disconnected from actuality, the Greek 
formula has worked, in all cases and in all respects, for 
scientists and philosophers alike. When read backwards 
and applied ex post facto, it obligingly confers all highest 
'^scientific'’ or “metaphysical” blessings if, when and 
as desired. It works with endless perfection, like a syllo- 
gism — indeed like a charm. 

VIII 

Philosophy, whatever else it may be, is an enterprise of 
thought. Whether a philosopher’s reasons are good or bad, 
really reasons or only rationalizations is as the case may 
be — and what it may be in any given case is itself discov- 
erable only by using a method or process involving reason- 
ing. To establish that it is the one or the other we must 
establish the rctisons for that determination. Philosophy, 
James somewhere said, is an obstinate attempt to think 
clearly. If in the works of philosophers the obstinacy is 
sometimes more pronounced than the clarity, well, that 
is just additional evidence (if such be needed) that philos- 
ophers are human beings and that philosophy is not a 
Transcendental unveilment of Preenibodied Thought, 
Eternal and Immutable, but is a thoroughly human enter- 
prise, an historical activity, and like all human historical 
activities, consequently displays the temporal powers and 
deficiencies of person, period and place. 

, Dewey is indefatigable in criticism of ancient classical 
philosophy. If repeating in one’s own works what the 
ancients wrote in theirs makes one a classicist, then 
Dewey certainly isn’t one. But if doing for and with the 
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cultural material of one’s own epoch what the classicals 
did for and with theirs makes one a classicist, then of all 
modern and contemporary philosophers Dewey has the 
best claim to the title. For what did Plato and Aristotle — 
considering their work from the fundamental standpoint 
of philosophic method — ^what did they do? They analyzed 
and evaluated the science of their time, and in terms of 
their analyses and evaluations constructed their philoso- 
phies, their theories of knowledge, mind and nature. About 
this there can be no sensible doubt. It is serially written 
on almost every page of Plato’s Dialogues and it is the 
undebatable purpose of Aristotle’s logic: the five books of 
the Organon systematically bring together, codify and 
amplify the series of principles, methods and rules the 
Academy and the Lyceum found in and developed out of 
the Greek sciences. Of course the philosophies of Plato 
and Aristotle are not the same as the sciences of that pe- 
riod. Philosophy is not identical with science. But the 
reasons and methods of reasoning, in Plato and Aristotle, 
are in part a direct transcription and in, part a develop- 
ment and adaptation for the usages of philosophy, of the 
reasons and the methods of reasoning exemplified in an- 
cient mathematics primarily and ancient medicine very 
secondarily. 

Now Dewey’s whole, philosophic effort is concerned 
with doing for our epoch what the classicals did for theirs. 
Just as they took their science as exemplar of what knowl- 
edge is, and the method of their science as standard of the 
method of knowing, so Dewey takes modern science as 
exemplar of what knowledge is, and the method of mod- 
em science as standard of the method of knowing. But of 
course there is one great difference between Dewey and his 
classical forbears. They could approach most if not all 
their philosophic problems and “attack them” to quote 
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James “as if there were no official answer preoccupying 
the field." That is an advantage no subsequent philoso- 
pher has ever been able to enjoy. After more than two 
millennia, Plato and Aristotle still preoccupy the philoso- 
phic field, and never so securely and completely as when 
unofficially. 

Experimentalisin is one of the two basic terms Dewey 
has used to designate his philosophy. The other is instru- 
mentalism. The latter designation was the one first used, 
and though it has never been discarded or disavowed, it 
has, in recent years, been allowed to recede into secondary 
place. And that is where it rightfully or logically belongs 
because the basis of Dewey’s constructive philosophy is 
his analysis and evaluation of experiment. The primary 
designation of Dewey’s whole philosophy is experimen- 
talism because its foundation is his philosophy of the ex- 
periment. 

That the method of experimentation is the very essence 
of the method of modern science is the flesh and blood 
(not the bone) over which Dewey’s whole philosophy con- 
tends. Grant that Dewey’s analysis of scientific experi- 
mentation is in its principal contentions sound and valid 
and you will have to grant that pretty much everything 
else fundamental in his philosophy is sound and valid. 
Deny the general validity of his claim concerning the 
place and function of experimentation in scientific method 
and then, no matter how much else of his philosophy you 
may like and accept, it will be a liking and accepting of 
thises and thats. Which of course is the thing to do — ^if 
you are interested in doing that sort of thing. But to pick 
an idea up here and another down there and to bundle 
the disconnected pickings together with heterogeneous 
fpieces of memorial string is not understanding a philoso- 
i;'hy — ^whatever else it may be. 
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I do not of course mean that a philosophy is a philoso- 
phy only when everything in it is flawlessly interrelated 
or hangs perfectly together (and therefore can only be 
understood when understood this way). Still less do I 
mean that a philosophy is a philosophy only when it has 
^ stated principle or set of principles from which every- 
thing else in it ^'deductively” comes down with the flow- 
ing inevitability of logical precision. As for the first, no 
philosophy ever written has been without errors, slips, 
gaps, obscurities, confusions, vaguenesses, mistakes, con- 
tradictions and other insufficiencies of one logical sort and 
another. And as for the second, it is seven parts myth and 
three parts folly to believe there is any system (philo- 
sophic, scientific or mathematical) that has, to*start with, 
just so many axioms, so many postulates, so many defi- 
nitions, and has, to end up with, just so many theorems — 
the latter "deduced” from the former by logical squeeze. 
What I do mean is this: every philosophy, if it is a phi- 
losophy to be taken seriously at all, has some vital or- 
gans and they, on the contents in the philosopher’s system, 
perform functions very much like those performed on the 
contents of his body by its vital organs. And, naturally 
there are all sorts of malcoordinations, imbalances and 
waste products in both cases. 

The fact that every great philosophy has some vital- 
izing and organizing center has of course nothing to do 
with determining whether the philosophy is of the or- 
ganism (an "organismic philosophy”) or of the mecha- 
nism (a "mechanistic philosophy”). A philosophy of the 
mechanism can be very vitally organic in the sense we 
here mean, and a philosophy of the organism can be quite 
fatally mechanical — just as there can be a living skeletol- 
ogy and a dead sociology. 

From one point of view, it must undoubtedly seem that 
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the issue concerning the place and function of experi- 
mentation in modern science is one that could be settled 
very easily. To determine what Greek scientists did we 
are reduced to the extremity of laboriously excogitating 
a few fragmentary records, and about such there can al- 
ways be endless dispute. But to find out what modern 
scientists do, why that should be simple, indeed a cinch. 
There are hundreds, even thousands of scientists contem- 
poraneously about and they do the same sort of scientific 
thing their modern forbears did — only better. To settle 
the issue, then, all philosophers need do is make a field 
trip to scientific laboratories and, if they don’t understand 
anything they see the scientists doing, the scientists are 
there and if you ask them they will tell. If it were as 
simple as this, simple indeed would the settlement be. But, 
alas, it is far from being so simple. For one thing to get 
philosophers to make the field trips would itself be a 
difficult and complicated business. If they were willing 
and ready to do that, then perhaps half the battle would 
be over. And for another thing, even if you got them to go, 
the chances are too great that they would ask the scien- 
tists what they didn’t know and, forgetting all about 
Einstein’s advice, would listen to what they were told. 

It is impossible to settle the philosophic issue over ex- 
perimentation simply by visiting the laboratories because 
philosophers, like other mortals (scientists included), un- 
derstand what they see as they have been accustomed to 
see and understand. Philosophers are acquainted with the 
fact that scientists have laboratories and make experi- 
ments, as well acquainted with this fact as are the scien- 
tists themselves. But acquaintance, like familiarity, breeds 
contempt rather than understanding. To understand the 
meaning of experimentation it is first of all necessary to 
get rid of an inherited set of philosophic ideas, to over- 
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come the set those ideas have given to philosophic thinking. 

The operation of the Greek formula which has domi- 
nated the interpretation of modern scientific inquiry has 
also, and to the same extent, quite naturally dominated 
the interpretation of the method of modern scientific in- 
quiry. It is obvious why and how: a theory which holds 
that the objects of scientific knowledge are eternal and 
immutable constituents of Ultimate Reality must also 
hold that no procedure that is itself not conversant with 
eternality and immutability can possibly be an integral 
part of the method, of science. A fixed habit of thinking, 
like any fixed habit of doing, maintains its own procedure 
by excluding all others. And a system of ideas or method 
of interpretation that has become traditional is a social 
habit and not a ‘‘purely intellectuaP’ system. Wherefore 
the strange “intellectuaP’ behavior, with respect to experi- 
mentation, that marks the great tradition in modern phi- 
losophy and also the philosophies of contemporaries — ex- 
perimentalism excepted. 

( Whitehead and Russell are the two greatest of Dewey^s 
contemporaries and their philosophies are, in general 
range, as comprehensive as his. Furthermore, just as 
Dewey’s philosophy is fundamentally derivative from his 
analysis of scientific method, so their philosophies are de- 
rivative from their analyses of the same. There is there- 
fore a genuine basis for comparatively studying these 
three philosophies. The method of contrast and compari- 
son is particularly valuable in an introductory enterprise. 
By taking these three philosophies together we shall be 
able to see more clearly than any other way what are the 
fundamental issues involved and what are the main meth- 
odological consequences that result for philosophy from 
making practical experimentation an integral part of the 
procedure of scientific method. 
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Of course one doesn’t have to be Dewey or a Deweyan 
to recognize that, as a matter of indisputable fact, experi- 
mentation has had something to do with the advance 
of modern science. This is one of those “stubborn facts” 
— to use James’ phrase — that cannot be denied, though 
like everything else it can be minimized or ignored. And 
contemporary philosophers do persistently minimize and 
then ignore experimentation in science,* even when, as not 
too frequently happens, they seem intent on doing other- 
wise. Thus, for instance, Whitehead: 

The reason why we are on a higher imaginative level 
is not because we have finer imaginations, but because 
we have better instruments. In science, the most im- 
portant thing that has happened during the last forty 
years is the advance in instrumental design. This ad- 
vance is partly due to a few men of genius, such as 
Michelson and the German opticians. It is also due to 
the progress of technological processes of manufacture, 
particularly in the region of metallurgy. The designer 
has now at his disposal a variety of material of differ- 
ing physical properties These instruments have put 

thought onto a new level. A fresh instrument serves the 
same purpose as foreign travel; it shows things in un- 
usual combinations. The gain is more than an addition; 
it is a transformation. (Science and the Modern World 
[1925], pp. 166-167; italics mine.) 

Coming from a philosopher who is, by reputation and 
in fact, free of the double taint of experimentalism and 
instrumentalism, the above tribute is handsome, and taken 
by itself as tribute, is as handsome as any experimentalist- 
instrumentalist could pay. But philosophy is not a rhetori- 
cal enterprise of paying tributes — as no one knows better 
than Whitehead. It is a critical and evaluative enterprise 

* Science, hereinafter, means “modern science” unless otherwise 
qualified. 
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of thought. This being the case, and it also being the case 
that recent experimentation has contributed not merely to 
the gross technological progress of science but to the de- 
velopment and uplifting of that finest and purest aspect of 
science, as of human experience, namely, its “imaginative 
thought,’’ should not the analysis and evaluation of experi- 
mentation be a proper and significant part of the philo- 
sophic task? Are not the implications of the statement 
quoted as deserving of Whitehead’s careful and faithful 
exploration as any other of comparable importance — for 
surely the uplifting of thought to a higher imaginative 
level is very important? And these questions are particu- 
larly relevant in Whitehead’s case for he and not another 
wrote four years after the above citation: 

Whatever is found in ‘practice’ must lie within the 
scope of the metaphysical description. When the de- 
scription fails to include the ‘practice’, the metaphysics 
is inadequate and requires revision. There can be no 
appeal to practice to supplement metaphysics, so long 
as we remain contented with our metaphysical doc- 
trines. Metaphysics is nothing but the description of the 
generalities which apply to all the details of practice. 
{Process' and Reality — ^An Essay in Cosmology [1929] 
p. 19; italics mine.) 

That experimentation is the ‘practice’ of science is cer- 
tainly not something for which we need argue. Moreover, 
since the ‘practice’ of science at least sometimes exerts a 
decisive, transformative influence upon the ‘theory’ of 
science there are two reasons (and both mandatory, one 
should think) for including experimentation within one’s 
metaphysical scope. For “in one sense Science and Phi- 
losophy are merely different aspects of one great enter- 
prise of the human mind.” * But despite his own doctrines 
metaphysically general, and his own observations scien- 
^ Adventures of Ideas (1933), p. 179. 
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tifically particular, Whitehead most definitely believes 
otherwise — when it is the ‘practice’ of experimentation 
that is at issue. His conclusive (and comprehensive) 
staccato word on the subject is this: “Discussions on the 
method of science wander off onto the topic of experiment. 
But experiment is nothing else than a mode of cooking the 
facts for the sake of exemplifying the law.” To damn 
with faint praise is an old established custom, in philoso- 
phy and out; but to dismiss, as beneath consideration, 
after making acknowledgments for extraordinary services 
rendered is rather new — in philosophy at least! 

Certainly Michelson’s genius and experiments, the 
work of the German opticians, the perfected processes of 
metallurgical manufacture, are constituent and contribu- 
tory bases of the theoretical scientific achievements of the 
past forty years and more. But to select these instances of 
contributions made by experiments and instruments to 
the developnient of scientific theory, as if they were 

^Adventures of Ideas p. Ill ; italics mine. “Conclusive and com- 
prehensive” not merely because in the last volume of his philo- 
sophic ^trilogy.’ The Preface states that “the three books— .IS'cie/ici! 
and the Modern World, Process and Reality, Adventures of Ideas 
— arc an endeavor to express a 'way of understanding things . . . 
each book can be read separately; but they supplement each other’s 
omissions and compressions.” However it may be in other respects, 
the Indexes to all three books concur in omUtin^r the term experi- 
ment or any of its linguistic derivatives. This is not due to 
systematic carelessness but is indicative of Whitehead’s estimation 
of experimentation as of negligible philosophic import. Experiment 
finds no place in any of Whitehead’s philosophical books. Neither 
is the term experiment or any of its derivatives philosophic enough 
or relevant enough for discussions of the nature of science to find 
a place in the Indexes of: Russcll’a.Owr Knowledge of the External 
World (1914), The Analysis of Mind (1921), Philosophy (1927), 
The Analysis of Matter (1927) ; Broad’s Scientific Thought (1923), 
Eddington’s The Nature of the Physical World (1928); and, to 
come down to the positively logical revelation of the nature of 
science Carnap’s The Logical Syntax of Language (1937). These 
Indexes no more than Whitehead’s are systematically careless; 
they are carefully and selectively philosophical as the reader can 
find out by reading the books. 
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unique and isolated cases, is not only to be historically in- 
accurate but — ^what is much worse — to be philosophically, 
logically, metaphysically, cosmologically and scientifically 
unsound. Without historical antecedents, it will be 
granted, the existential occurrence of the experiments and 
instruments^ would be sheerly miraculous. But it is surely 
also as clear, that were the birth of the instruments and 
experiments never so normal and natural, their contribu- 
tion to the development of theoretical science — their rais- 
ing of the level of imaginative thought — ^would be a sheer 
case of miraculous intervention (levitation, if you can 
pardon a pun) unless they were elements integrally func- 
tioning in the methodology of science. Miracle for miracle 
— occurrence or intervention — the one is as bad as, if not 
worse than, the other. 

When Whitehead says: “Michelson’s experiment could 
not have been made earlier than it was. It required the 
general advance in technology and Michelson’s experi- 
mental genius,’’ he avoids making the occurrence of the 
experiment a miraculous event. But he does nothing to 
relieve the miraculous quality of its consequences or ef- 
fects. Indeed, he is forced, will-he, nill-he, to leave it as 
miraculous — forced because he isolates the past forty 
years’ experimentation, because his tribute is nothing 
more than a tribute, of the character of a ceremonial com- 
pliment which, having been paid, he can then pass on to 
really serious things. That Whitehead does isolate recent 
experimentation (with respect to its “intervention”), does 
take it out of historical continuity and technical continu- 
ity in the development of the method of science is most 
clearly and briefly revealed in his statement concerning 
Galileo in the paragraph immediately preceding the last 
quotation: 

Galileo dropped heavy bodies from the top of the lean- 
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ing Tower of Pisa, and demonstrated that bodies of dif- 
ferent weights, if released simultaneously, would reach 
the earth tt^gether. So far as experimental skill, and 
delicacy of apparatus were concerned, this experiment 
could have been made at any time within the preced- 
ing five thousand years. The ideas involved merely 
concerned weight and speed of travel, ideas which are 
familiar in ordinary life. The whole set of ideas might 
have been familiar to the family of King Minos of 
Crete, as they dropped pebbles into the sea from high 
battlements rising from the shore.*'* 

Now it is simply not the case that in Galileo^s experi- 
ment (taking the Pisa experiment to be his), ^The ideas 
involved merely concerned weight and speed of travel 
which are familiar in ordinary life’’ — (though what is 
merely about such ideas, even if the experiment was 
merely about th.em is surely strange to tell; as strange as 
it would be to tell what is merely about the measurement 
of the velocity of light, or the mcastircincnt of anything.) 
Any more than the a[)Ocryp]ial Newtonian experiment in- 
volved ideas merely concerned with the falling of an apple 
on a human head — though the occurrence of falling ap- 
ples i5'very familiar in ordinary life, something that ob- 
viously cannot be said even for the mere existential oc- 
currence of light and heavy bodies falling at different 
, rates. Galileo’s Pisa experiment involved the fundamental 
ideas of Aristotelian physics and cosmology, and though 
familiar at that time to some, they were not of ordinary 
life. That the earth was the fixed center of the physical 
universe was then familiarly believed; but that the earth 
is ^The end of motion for those things which are heavy^ 

♦ Science and the Modern World, pp. 167-168 ; italics mine. Schol- 
arship since Whitehead wrote the above has pretty conclusively de- 
termined that Galileo didn’t perform the Pisa experiment. But 
whether he did or not is of purely antiquarian interest. For if he 
didn’t drop weights from the Tower of Pisa, he did roll balls down 
an inclined plane and did many other experimental things. 
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and the celestial spheres . . . the end of motion for those 
things whose natures lead them upwards’’ * are not ideas 
which ordinary life casts up in the routine course of the 
day. This teleological cosmology — the ^^rational” basis for 
the Aristotelian dogma that heavy and light bodies fall 
at different rates — required for its working out and logical 
perfecting the whole great line of Greek thinkers which 
Aristotle closed. And what Galileo’s Pisa experiment did 
was to destroy the Aristotelian cosmology and physics and 
lay the foundations for the new physics and the new cos- 
mology.f 

Russell, who sometimes has more, and sometimes less 
but at no time any serious philosophic (or logical) use for 
the topic of experiment, has nevertheless, with his usual 
clarity, summarized the case for the Pisa experiment: 

Before Galileo, people believed themselves possessed 
of immense knowledge on all the most interesting ques- 
tions in physics. He established certain facts as to the 
way in which bodies fall, not very interesting on their 
own account, but of quite immeasurable interest as ex- 
amples of real knowledge and of a new method whose 
future fruitfulness he himself divined. But his few 
facts sufficed to destroy the whole vast system of sup- 
posed knowledge handed down from Aristotle, as even 
the palest morning sun suffices to extinguish the stars. 
{Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 240; italics 
mine.) 

Making an experiment or fashioning an instrument may 
well be likened to foreign travel. But it is a commonplace 

*Ib., p. 11; italics mine. 

t The falling of the apple is an apocryphal experiment but it pop- 
ularly (and not too inaccurately) symbolizes Newton’s scientific 
achievement as summed up in his Law of Gravitation. Similarly 
the Pisa experiment symbolizes Galileo’s scientific work# Good 
scholarship is good, I know, but a good symbol is oftentimes better 
— of course when it does not deny hut reveals the meanings disclosed 
by good scholarship. 
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that foreign travel is not even additive, let alone trans- 
formative, but vulgarly agglutinative unless the traveler, 
before his travels, has leamt how to make his ordinary, 
every day, common doings, experiences of value. Educa- 
tion, like so much else, if it does not begin at home, docs 
not continue abroad. And the Pisa experiment very accu- 
rately symbolizes the period and the process of homely 
learning how modern scientific man had to first go through 
to make himself ready and to equip himself for the con- 
tinuation of his education in ever new foreign parts 
unknown. 

The family of King Minos or, for that matter, the fam- 
ilies of cliff-dwellers could have dropped pebbles and the 
like, and most probably did — the cliff-dwellers at any 
rate. They could also have noted the weights of the 
pebbles, watched their speed of fall, and observed whether 
or not they landed together. They had the pebbles and 
cliffs, the hands to heft and the eyes to see. They had the 
equipment or apparatus necessary. But whatever ideas 
these doings could have involved for them, they could not 
have involved the ideas of the Pisa performance. For the 
Pisa event was not just a dropping or letting things fall. 
Nor was it just an observing of what took place or hap- 
pened when they did fall. It was a, deliberate, not a casual 
act; and it was deliberate, furthermore, not in the gen- 
eral sense that Galileo didn’t act impulsively, on the spur 
of the moment, but had “thought about it” first; the act 
was deliberate in the scientific sense of being performed 
with a view to fulfilling an intellectual end: it was a 
dropping or letting fall of different weights for the pur- 
pose of testing a set of ideas. Because the Pisa perform- 
ance carried within itself this scientific end-in-view, the 
two different weights could, as they fell, carry the Aris- 
totelian physics and cosmology down with them; and 
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could, when they touched ground, cause a new physics 
and cosmology to arise. 

The Pisa performance was even more than an experi- 
ment: it was the introduction and establishment of the 
new method of experimentation. Pisa, as a symbol in the 
history *of thought, marks the death of Aristotelianized 
medievalism and celebrates the birth of intelligence in 
the modern world. 

IX 

“The work of Galileo was not a development, but a 
revolution.”* Like all revolutions it started something 
which led to further developments. Hence it is true to 
say, as does Russell, that Galileo’s few facts sufficed to 
destroy the whole vast system of Aristotelian knowledge 
if you take the statement, not literally, but proleptically, 
and if you take “the few facts” to mean the new method 
of inquiry Galileo established (of which new method the 
few facts were the then result) . And by taking the state- 
ment proleptically, I mean taking it that way today: after 
some three hundred years of continuous use and develop- 
ment, the new method of scientific inquiry has succeeded 
in finally destroying Aristotelianism in the technical fields 
of the most important natural sciences; but Aristotelian- 
ism (including the Platonism it both supports and is sup- 
ported by) is very much alive and kicking in our current 
culture generally and in our social “sciences,” philoso- 
phies and logics in particular. 

Why is it that in the technical fields of science, the rev- 
olution in method initiated by Galileo has already been 
substantially completed, has, in our time, carried through 
its last fundamental reform, whereas in other* fields, in- 
cluding fields as intellectual as philosophy and logic, the 

* Infra, p. 324. 
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revolution is just about now seriously getting under way? 
The easy answer is to invoke a distinction between ^‘natu- 
ral” sciences and “sociar^ sciences — leaving it up to 
philosophy and logic to ^‘crash” into the one class or the 
other or stay out on the limb. This answer is easy, if not 
very neat; but it is just too easy to make any explanatory 
sense. The “distinction^^ simply repeats, as an explanation, 
the fact to be explained. It is the “logic of explanation^’ 
of ancient and medieval vintage working over their time: 
opium puts to sleep because of its dormative power; there 
is a difference in the development of scientific investiga- 
tion of the natural and the social because the former is 
“natural” and the latter “social.” 

The backwardness of philosophy, logic and all social 
inquiries does not explain the forwardness of the natural 
sciences. It simply exposes and emphasizes the need for 
*an explanation. De-socialize the natural sciences as much 
as you like, place them, if you will, completely outside the 
boundaries of human society in a realm or sphere apart, 
above or below, you have not thereby answered the ques- 
tion the contrast raises: you have only stated it; you have 
not thereby solved the problem it involves: you have only 
posed it. Let it be granted, for the sake of argument, that 
the natural sciences are now beyond the reach of in- 
fluence or connection with social institutions, forces and 
all that goes with the latter. It is an undeniable fact of 
modern history— let alone of all human history — ^that 
they were not always there.* Hence the more you conceive 
the social to be retarding or inherently inimical to the 
development of science, the more must the “natural” sci- 
ences have been able to overcome in reaching their pres- 
ent estate. In so far as the “natural” sciences are ru>w 

It is also undcbatablc that they arc not there always now ; wit- 
ness the transfer of “science” from the laboratories to the chan- 
celleries of Germany and Italy. 
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distinguished and distinguishable from the “social” sci- 
ences it is a distinction they have achieved; it is a result, 
not a gift (“something given” or a “datum”); it is a 
consequence, not a cause. The invocation of the “dis- 
tinction” between “natural” and “social” subject-matters 
to explain the differences between “natural” and “social” 
sciences doesn’t even explain 'the differences away. It just 
leaves them precisely where and as it finds them.**® 

A philosophy or logic of science cannot, without being 
foolish, take refuge in a “distinction” in subject-matter to 
explain the advance of the natural sciences in modem 
times. And the more the “distinction” is asserted to be 
in rerum natura as a ground for the explanation the greater 
the folly of the philosophy or logic becomes. The evidence 
of Aristotelian physics is sufficient to prove this conclu- 
sively. The subject-matter (of or in Nature) did not 
change when Galileo appeared. What did change was the 
method of investigating the subject-matter. And the em- 
ployment and development of that new method resulted in 
the consequences which we now call the “natural” scienfes. 
If Aristotle were suddenly recalled to life, he would think 
our “natural” sciences most ^^nnatural. In fact, it is not 
necessary to recall Aristotle to life to get this “test.” 
When Eddington “goes Aristotelian” (unbeknownst to 
himself) we have the same result. And of course Edding- 
ton is not the only one who “goes” this way. The sphere 
or domain of operation of the Greek formula is far more 
embracive. 

A discussion of the obstacles in the way of employing 
the method initiated by Galileo in the fields of philosophy 
and the social sciences is not here in point. Obviously, that 

♦ There is a reverse form of the argument criticized, which starts 
with the social (or economic) as omnipotent and then the “natu- 
ral” sciences become a reflection or duplication of the “social.” 
An absurdity stated in reverse is still an absurdity. 
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question cannot be intelligently examined and discussed 
until judgment has been reached as to what is the method 
that has made the natural sciences so forward^And herein 
precisely lies the importance of the analysis of method in 
the physical sciences for the philosopher — for the philoso- 
pher, at any rate, of Dewey’s sort. For Dewey, the ^^natu- 
raF’ (or physical) is not a^realm disconnected and set 
apart from the ^^social” (or mental). There is not, for 
him, an abyss between the two. If there were an abyss, 
then the business of the philosopher would bo to stay on 
his side of it — on whichever side he decided a philosopher 
belonged. And if, defying the impossible, he chose both 
sides and persisted in flitting across the abyss, to and fro, 
one could of course admire him for his miraculous versa- 
tility, but one could not learn anything from him, any 
time he came across from the ^^other” side. For though he, 
being a miraculous philosopher, could flit across the abyss, 
the abyss being in Nature, would absolutely prevent the 
transportation of goods. 

Because Dewey does not believe there is an abyss be- 
tween the hiaturaF and the Asocial’ the study of the 
method of investigation employed in the so-callcd natural 
sciences is of primary philosophic concern. For there the 
method has been most consistently employed, most care- 
fully and successfully developed, has resulted in the most 
important body of tested knowledge we possess. To study 
the method there is, consequently, the best place to study 
it. And since there is no abyss between the ^natural’ and 
the ‘social’ it is not only possible, but certain, that some 
of the goods can be transported. And they need not be 
transportable bodily — ^like furniture in a van — to ful- 
fill the necessary conditions of valuable transportation. 

When a “distinction” in subject-matter between the 
“natural” (physical) and “social” (mental) is used as 
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ground for explaining the differences between the “natu- 
rar^ (physical) and “social” (mental) sciences, the “dis- 
tinction,” if it does not start out as a variant term for 
^"^separation,” is forced to grow into an assertion of an 
abysmal separation in order to maintain itself. And when 
the so-called natural sciences are separated from the social, 
are taken out of their context in human history, and out 
of relation to human activity, then an adequate and satis- 
factory explanation of the natural sciences themselves be- 
comes impossible. 

X 

There are certain “gross or macroscopic” features, char- 
acteristic of scientific history from Galileo and Newton 
to Michelson and Einstein about which there is no serious 
disagreement. 

All, for example, agree that science is in constant pro- 
cess of change. When this comprehensive feature is ex- 
amined more closely or finely it is also universally agreed 
that the changes are continuous but irregular: that some- 
times they succeed each other more rapidly, sometimes 
more slowly; sometimes they are more pronounced in one 
scientific area, sometimes in another; sometimes they are 
fundamental — ^having to do with the foundations of sci- 
ence — and sometimes they are, not trivial, but concerned 
with details. 

It is agreed also that changes in science, as overtly dis- 
played in its history, are roughly of two general kinds: 
changes of addition or expansion; and changes of sub- 
straction or correction (revision). And it is also agreed 
that these two kinds are not separate and distinct, hav- 
ing nothing to do with each other, but are related and 
interactive: sometimes the addition of new scientific 
knowledge or expansion of scientific inquiry into new 
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areas reacts back into the old, requiring the making of 
corrections or revisions in the latter; sometimes it is the 
reverse interaction that takes place — correction or re- 
vision of old knowledge initiating or determining expan-: 
sion into new fields. 

It is also agreed that the corrections and expansions in 
science to be scientific must be developments proceeding 
or issuing from the methods of inquiry and the knowledge 
gained through inquiry. Any correction or expansion that 
is made in response to pressures exerted by non- or extra- 
scientific forces, or that is not submitted to the tests 
that have been developed through employment of the 
method of inquiry is not science. Keep science in its con- 
text of other human enterprises, and what this means is 
perfectly clear. It means that certain methods, rules, prin- 
ciples, standards have been developed by human beings 
and that these define science. There is no area or subject- 
matter that is inherently or ^'by Nature’^ non- or extra- 
scientific. But for any item of knowledge involving any 
subject-matter or area to be an item of scientific knowl- 
edge, that item must go through the processes and pass 
the tests that have themselves been tested and established 
through prior inquiries and that define what science is. 

The integrity of science is not preserved, any more 
than it is established, by giving it an ^‘autonomy’’ that 
separates it and makes it “independent' ^ of human ac- 
tivity. It is not preserved — ^because science is changing, 
both in items of knowledge and in details of its methods. 
The methods are being developed, the tests are made more 
rigorous, the analyses more precise. If the body of scien- 
tific knowledge, or the method of scientific inquiry, is sep- 
arated from human activity, given a trans-human “au- 
tonomy," then it loses, not gains, its integrity. For then 
how explain the changes? But as a human activity, scien- 
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tific knowledge and scientific method have the integrity 
and “autonomy” of any enterprise tested by methods de- 
veloped in the course of human experience. Baking bread 
is a method of treating and preparing materials for hu- 
man consumption developed out of baking bread. The first 
bakers of bread were not as expert as bakers today. Look- 
ing backwards, bakers of today may indeed not consider 
them to have been really bakers of bread at all. However 
that may be, bakers of bread today have their methods, 
standards and tests. And anything to be bread has to pass 
those tests. In this sense, baking too is “autonomous.” 

If baking bread is too lowly and mean an “example” — - 
or too far removed from the realm of the scientific — con- 
sider the case of geometry. Einstein, in his lyrical mo- 
ments, can write: 

She [Greece] for the first time created the intellectual 
miracle of a logical system, the assertions of which fol- 
• lowed one from another with such rigor that not one ol 
the demonstrated propositions admitted of the slightest 
doubt — Euclid’s geometry. {Herbert Spencer Lecture) 

Now in so far as Euclid’s geometry was considered thus 
“miraculous” like all miracles it stopped things, didn’t 
start them, closed the road to better understanding, didn’t 
open it. It took geometers just about two thousand years 
to get over all the stultifying consequences of that miracle. 
When in the second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
non-Euclidean geometries began to appear, they were, by 
the miracle-believing mathematicians, construed as outra- 
geous, perhaps even insane, attacks* on the eternal his- 
toricity of Euclid’s miracle; but as the subsequent events 
have shown, the non-Euclidean geometries, by exposing 
the miracle, liberated the geometer, and contributed 
greatly to further the liberation of the philosopher, logi- 
cian and physicist. So that the mathematical logician can 
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write concerning the Euclidean geometry, as does Russell; 

The rigid methods employed by modern geometers 
have deposed Euclid from his pinnacle of correctness. 
Countless errors are involved in his first eight proposi- 
tions. That is to say, not only is it doubtful whether 
his axioms are true, which is a comparatively trivial 
matter, but it is certain that his propositions do not fol- 
low from the axioms which he enunciates ... it is noth- 
ing less than a scandal that he should still be taught to 
boys in England. {Mysticism and Logic, pp. 94-95.) 

It undoubtedly is a scandal that ^Hhe tedious apparatus 
of fallacious proofs for obvious truisms which constitutes 
the beginning of Euclid’’ (Ib. p. 62) should be taught 
contemporary learners when a much superior apparatus of 
geometry has already been developed. But in the history 
of man’s learning geometry and the methods of rigorous 
mathematical proof, Euclid’s geometry played its good, as 
well as bad part. The methods, standards and tests now 
employed in geometry were developed by using, among 
other things, Euclid’s geometry as a method to be studied, 
revised, changed and reconstructed in terms and by means 
of methods which were the consequences of, or which were 
developed in the course of, mathematical and allied in- 
quiries. And by the same general process, the methods and 
tests are being further developed almost daily. Set Eu- 
clid’s geometry in a realm apart from human activity, and 
if correct, then its correctness is a miracle. And if not 
correct, as long as it is a miracle, there is no way of cor- 
recting it. Miracles do not submit to correction. For just 
as soon as they do they cease to be miraculous. 

It would complicate matters to no good end if we tried 
to discuss here the way in which extra- or non-scientific, 
social, political or economic forces may influence scientific 
research. But one illustration may be helpful to the gen- 
eral point. A politician orders scientists to produce, let 
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US say, synthetic rubber. Here, say some current thinkers, 
is a case of science receiving its direction (or perhaps I 
should say its “directive”) from “politics.” But where did 
the politician get the idea that there was a possibility of 
making synthetic rubber? To suppose he got that idea out 
of his own head is to suppose the miraculous. Also, be- 
cause the politician issues an order that synthetic rubber 
should be made — ^his order does not convert the scientific 
possibility into a scientific actuality. To believe it does, or 
to argue in a manner that presupposes it does, is to believe 
the politician is what he wants others to believe he is — 
an omnipotent miracle-man. And, certainly, there is no in- 
telligent reason for believing that. The development of 
science can not be directed by the politician, big business- 
man, etc., but it can be exploited by them — ^which is a 
totally different thing. And science can of course also be 
starved, strangled or killed by the politician and big busi- 
nessman, by starving, strangling or killing the scientists. 

That corrections, to be scientific (or what is the same 
thing, to be worthy of intelligent acceptance), must be 
made by methods developed by inquiry, and in response 
to needs of test growing out of inquiry, is also best seen 
when science is placed in the social context and when con- 
trasted, for instance, with the “method of correcting” 
science initiated and enforced by political demands.* 

* Heisenberg, in a lecture delivered in 1934 in Berlin, said that 
Michelson’s experiments and Einstein’s theory of relativity “be- 
longed to the absolutely certain bases of physics.” A Dr. Rossko- 
then (a high school teacher) heard the lecture and wrote in com- 
plaint to Reich Director Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the Fuhrer to supervise the Philosophical Instruction of 
the National Socialist (Nazi) Movement: “should such a man 
[Heisenberg] occupy a chair at a German university ? In my opin- 
ion, he should be given the opportunity to make a thorough study 
of the theories of the Jews of the Einstein and Michelson type, and 
no doubt a concentration camp would be an appropriate spot. 
Also a charge of treason against people and race would not be out 
of place.” To which on November 24, 1934, Dr. Alfred Rosen- 
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science” isn’t something new; it is the revival of 
something, alas, v^ry old. It is as old as religion and in the 
Western World the Nazi “scientific” model is the Cath- 
olic Church. The Catholic Church burnt books in the 
public place, and since losing secular control over that 
place, has continued to burn them in the silent fires of 
the Index. The Church also still outrageously falsifies 
history; witness, for example, its marginal notations to the 
Old Testament. The Church also coerced scientists into 
keeping quiet, and sometimes even succeeded in getting 
them to recant, witness, for example, the case of Galileo. 
But no scientist (or any person of intelligence) accepts 
Galileo’s recantation as science. Thafs the difference. 

berg, through his Staff Director, replied: “The Reich Director of 
the N.S.D.A,P., Commissioner appointed by the Leader to Super- 
vise the Philosophical Instruction of the National Socialist Move- 
ment, states in answer to your communication that he shares your 
opinion in principle. lie has taken steps to draw the attention of 
Professor llci.sciiherg to the reprehensible passages in his speech, 
and made clear to him, in the form of a reprimand, that he must 
refrain from remarks of this nature, which have to be regarded as 
m insult to the Movement. Unfortunately, in view of foreign opin- 
nm, it is not possible to administer a sharper rej)roof to Professor 
Heisenberg or, which would certainly be desirable, to <lismiss him.*^ 
(Quoted in The Yellow Spot, a collection of facts and documents 
relating to three years’ persecution of Gorman Jews, with an In- 
troduction by The Bishop of Durham. Knight Publications, New 
York, 1936.) According to Dr. Rosenberg, the unique contribu- 
tions of the “culture-creating” Nordic blood— of which Nazi blood 
is the highest culmination — the unique contributions of this blood 
are “the ideals of honor and spiritual freedom.” What those Nazi 
“ideals” mean with respect to science, Dr. Rust, Reich Minister of 
Education, made clear on June 30, 1936 when, on the occasion of 
the SSOth anniversary of Heidelberg he proclaimed: “The old idea 
of science based on the sovereign right of abstract iniellcctual ac- 
tivity has gone forever” l^c. “in Germany”]. And what Dr. Rust 
meant is completely clarified by Deutsche Jiistiz: publication of 
the German Ministry of Justice: “A handful of force is better than 
a sackful of justice,” Most appropriately, before the Heidelberg 
Nazi celebration, the inscription “To the Living Spirit” was re- 
placed by “To the German Spirit”; and the statue of Athena, 
Goddess of Wisdom, replaced by the German Eagle. The Nazis* did 
what they could so that there may not be any Nazi-discordant 
note— -and then some Harvard professors had to go there and ac- 
cept “honorary degrees”!* 
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XI 

To recapitulate the macroscopic features about which 
there is complete agreement, or at any rate, no serious dis- 
agreement among philosophers: Science is in constant 
process of change; the changes are not hit-and-miss, 
helter-skelter, sporadic innovations, interruptive and dis- 
connected shifts from one position to another, but are 
changes, consequent upon employing methods of inquiry, 
and to some extent always issue out of knowledge ante- 
cedently achieved and to the rest of the extent are new 
acquisitions which in turn, and to some extent, lead back 
into prior knowledge, both of content and method; the 
changes are determined by needs and established by 
methods of test developed by and in the process of in- 
quiry; the events or changes of science are not a mere 
chronological succession but constitute an interconnected 
series indisputably exemplifying the characteristics of 
growth or development. In sum: the series of changes in 
science, from Galileo to Einstein, exhibit the continuity of 
a self-expanding and self-correcting history. 

Up to this point agreement. But when you take the next 
step and assert that a philosophy or logic of science must 
be competent to explain (or account for) this history^ 
must be able to give the reasons for its continuity and 
direction of development — all except Dewey and Deweyan 
experimentalists balk. No! they say. The history of science 
is one thing, and the nature of science is another. Science 
has a history, but it is not a history. Science is a system. 
And they mean by system a mathematical-logical sys- 
tem: so many axioms, so many postulates, so many defi- 
nitions, so many theorems, all tied with inevitable de- 
ductibility together by so many principles (which latter 
may or may not also be in the system) . Thus, for instance, 
Russell: 
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There are three kinds of questions which we may ask 
concerning physics or, indeed-, concerning any science. 
The first is: What is its logical structure, considered as 
a deductive system? What ways exist of defining the 
entities of physics and deducing the propositions from 
an initial apparatus of entities and propositions? This 
is a problem in pure mathematics, for which, in its fun- 
damental portions mathematical logic is the proper in- 
strument. {The Analysis of Matter^ 1927, pp. 1-2.) 

Now when you take this to be the first or primary ques- 
tion, the second question is bound to be one you can never 
answer — unless a series of contradictions be considered an 
answer. The second question is: 

... the application of physics to the empirical world. 
This is, of course, the vital problem: although physics 
can be pursued as pure mathematics, it is not as pure 
mathematics that physics is important. What is to be 
said about the logical analysis of physics is therefore 
only a necessary preliminary to our main theme. The 
laws of physics are believed to be at least approximately 
true, although they arc not la^icaUy necessary; the evi- 
deuce for them is empirical. All empirical evidence con- 
sists, in the last analysis, of perceptions; thus the world 
of physics must be, in some sense, continuous with the 
world of our perceptions, since it is the latter which sup- 
plies the evidence for the laws of physics. (L.c.p.6; 
italics mine.) 

By ^‘application of physics to the empirical world’’ 
Russell does not of course mean “application” in the vul- 
gar sense of “applied science” — making machines, teleg- 
raphy, radio, airplanes and so on. He means, in what 
sense, or to what degree can the mathematical-logical 
system of “physics” be said to be about the empirical 
world. Having first pursued physics, as pure mathematics 
(and the purity of mathematics is its logical, w^?w-empirical 
nature) the question as to how physics is connected with 
the empirical world necessarily becomes a problem. But if 
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physics can be pursued as pure mathematics, then in what 
sense can it be true that the laws of physics are not logi- 
cally necessary — since pure mathematics is pure logic (or 
vice versa) and the mathematical necessity of the one is 
the logical necessity of the other (or vice versa) ? To say 
'^it is not as pure mathematics that physics is importanf^ 
is to misstate and confuse the case he propounds. For, 
obviously, it is not as pure mathematics that physics is 
physics — ^since its laws are not logically necessary, but 
rest on empirical evidence. 

The logical systematization of the body of knowledge 
(known as “physics”) results rather inevitably (and un- 
derstandably) in a “logical” structure or system; but if 
the systematization is of physics (and not say, of anthro- 
pology, Egyptology, or whatever else), it must be because 
physics is, at the very least, about the physical (empirical) 
world — and, at the most, may be of it or in it — ^before ever 
the logical systematization was undertaken. Russell cer- 
tainly knew when he was writing his The Analysis of Mat- 
ter that he was not writing, say, his analysis of politics. 
One has only to read his Freedom and Organization, for 
example, and compare the two to have conclusive eviden- 
tial proof. If, as Russell himself goes on to say, if the 
world of physics must be, in some sense, continuous with 
the world of our perceptions (the empirical world) how 
can there be a “second question” concerning (in Russell’s 
sense of the term) “the application of physics to the em- 
pirical world?” To apply a world (the world of physics) 
to a world it is already and necessarily continuous with 
(the empirical world) is a very strange thing to try to do. 
And when you try to do it, you naturally find it presents 
a difficult, “mysterious” problem which even the strength 
of the mathematical-logical instrument is insufficient to 
solve. Why raise such a problem? Or why try to solve 
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such if any one else raises it? True enough, Russell pro- 
vides himself with a verbal reason for raising the problem 
when he says: the world of physics must be, m some sense, 
continuous with the world of our perceptions. But, it is 
also true, he doesn’t provide himself for very long, for 
he goes right on to say in what sense it must be contimmis, 
namely, it must be continuous in a sense sufficient to 
supply the evidence for the laws of physics. But a law of 
physics is scientifically established when the evidence for 
it is supplied. Surely, then, sufficient unto the laws must 
be the evidence thereof — as sufficient unto the continuity 
is the evidence of the laws. 

Russell’s third question, or problem, carries the self- 
contradiction to its logical conclusion. The third problem 
is presumably arrived at by combining the first and second 
problems together, by trying to fuse them in some way. 
But the “third” problem is, in fact, nothing more than a 
repetition of the “second” problem in a different form ; the 
difference being due to the desire to get out of the “second” 
problem not the outcome for physics (i.e. the solution of 
the “first” problem) but the outcome for metaphysics 
(i.e. the solution of the “second” problem) — or as Rus- 
sell puts it: 

... the outcome for ontology — i.e. [to get the answer 
to] the question: What are the ultimate existents in 
terms of which physics is true (assuming that there are 
such)? And what is their general structure? And what 
are the relations of space-time, causality, and qualitative 
series respectively? . . . We shall find, if I am not mis- 
taken, that the objects which are mathematically primi- 
tive in physics, such as electrons, protons, and points in 
space-time, are all logically complex structures composed 
of entities which are metaphysically more primitive, 
which may be conveniently called “events.” It is a 
matter for mathematical logic to show how to construct, 
nut of these, the objects required by the mathematical 
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physicist. It belongs also to this part of our subject to 
inquire whether there is anything in the known world 
that is not part of this metaphysically primitive material 
of physics. Here we derive great assistance from our 
earlier epistemological inquiries, since these enable us to 
see how physics and psychology can be included in one 
science, more concrete than the former and more com- 
prehensive than the latter. Physics, in itself, is exceed- 
ingly abstract, and reveals only certain mathematical 
characteristics of the material with which it deals. It does 
not tell us anything as to the intrinsic character of this 
material. Psychology is preferable in this respect . . . 
by bringing physics and perception together, we are able 
to include psychical events in the material of physics, 
and to give to physics the greater concreteness which 
results from our more intimate acquaintance with the 
subject-matter of our own experience. To show that the 
traditional separation between physics and psychology, 
mind and matter, is not metaphysically defensible, will 
be one of the purposes of this work; but the two will be 
brought together, not by subordinating either to the 
other, but by displaying each as a logical structure com- 
posed of what, following Dr. H, M, Sheffer, we shall call 
“neutral stuff.’’ (Ib. pp.9-10; italics mine.) 

In saying that Russell, in his “third” problem carried 
the self-contradiction to its logical conclusion, I was, of 
course, very much in error. By tradition, “metaphysics” 
(or “ontology”) is supposed to deal with the absolutely 
“first” or “ultimate” things (the “metaphysically primi^ 
tive^*) and hence, when you use the terms, you cannot 
help but get the feeling that at last you have hit bottom. 
But to stop increasing the “number” of problems just 
because you feel the thud of finality is to come to a 
psychological stoppage, not to reach a conclusion of logic: 
When you start with a contradiction, as Russell’s own 
mathematical-logic teaches in its Theory of Types, you 
can go on forever, carrying the contradiction in another 
“form” (or “formulation”) from one “level” (or type) 
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to the next, and never reach a logical conclusion because 
the hierarchy is without logical end. 

And this is demonstrated, or at any rate, exemplified, in 
RusselFs attempts at solving his ^Hhird” problem. “To 
bring physics and psychology together, not by subordi- 
nating either to the other,” is his comprehensive purpose. 
And it is reasonable to understand that by ^'nOt subor- 
dinating either to the other” is meant that with respect 
to each other they will be given some coordinate status, 
though with respect to the “neutral stuff” anything might 
happen to them; but whatever does happen to them, be- 
cause of the activity of the neutral stuff, will happen to 
both alike. For the “stuff” is neutral — and will do to 
“physics” what it does to “psychology” with an equal 
mind or will (or whatever else). Or, to put it in another 
way: it is RusselFs explicitly avowed purpose to develop 
a philosophy which will bring psychology and physics 
together but which will not allow “physics” to swallow 
“psychology,” either the one definitively the other, or 
both definitively in turn. 

To go into the details of Russell’s arguments is im- 
possible and also unnecessary. The statement of his 
“three questions” or problems defines the course his argu- 
ment mmt take. Far from iis being true that only in 
mathematical-physics is “prediction” possible it is pos- 
sible to “predict” in philosophy as well. Given RusselFs 
three problems, the general line (not the details — ^they 
vary from philosopher to philosopher, and from time to 
time in the same philosopher) is laid down.*** 

* This, of course, is what Dewey proved to the hilt in his Expe- 
Hence and Nature and The Quest for Certainty, Given the “Greek 
formula” and the rest of philosophic discussion (with endless vari- 
ations in detail) follows as a matter of inescapable logical course. 
In Russell’s philosophy we have the “Greek formula” working in 
its latest (or almost latest, for there are the Logical Positivists) 
mathematical-logical dress. 
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When Russell is dealing with his ^^first” problem — the 
world of physics taken by itself — ^he is predominantly (if 
not always) dealing with what the title of one of his 
books called: ^^Our knowledge of the external world.’^ 
If, in dealing with the first problem, Russell cannot al- 
ways and consistently stay “outside” that is not through 
lack of trying. But since he is after the mathematical- 
logical structure or system of “physics” it is inevitable 
that the sheer operation of his logical symbolism should 
every now and then drag him “inside.” 

When (having finished with the problem of the logical 
structure of “physics” as a “deductive system”), Russell 
passes on to his second problem we find what one could 
predict, namely, that the further he gets on with his sec- 
ond problem, the further “inside” he gets. And that he 
should finally wind up so far “inside” that everything is 
“inside the head” may appear shocking to some, but is no 
logical surprise. In the statement of his second problem 
Russell, true enough, tried to protect himself: “the world 
of physics must be, in some sense, continuous with the 
world of perceptions.” But three words offer no real pro- 
tection. They are no match against the logical force of 
his whole philosophic method: 

We do not know much about the contents of any part 
of the world except our own heads; our knowledge of 
other regions, as we have seen, is wholly abstract. But 
we know our percepts, thoughts and feelings in a mcH-e 
intimate [i.e. “concrete”] fashion. Whoever accepts the 
causal theory of perception is compelled to conclude that 
percepts are in our heads, for they come at the end of a 
causal chain of physical events leading, spatially, from 
the object to the brain of the percipient. . . . And with 
the theory of space-time as a structure of events, which 
we developed in the last two chapters, there is no sort of 
reason for not regarding a percept as being in the head 
of the percipient. ... It follows from this that what the 
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physiologist sees when he examines a brain is in the 
physiologist, not in the brain he is examining. What 
is in the brain by the time the physiologist examines it 
if it is dead, I do not profess to know; but while its 
owner was alive, part, at least, of the contents of his 
brain consisted of his percepts, thoughts and feelings. 
Since his brain also consisted of electrons, we are com- 
pelled to conclude that an electron is a grouping of 
events, and that, if the electron is in a human brain, 
some of the events composing it are likely to be some of 
the ‘hnental states” of the man to whom the brain be- 
longs. ... I do not wish to discuss what is meant by a 
^‘mental state”; the main point for us is that the term 
must include percepts. Thus a percept is an event or a 
group of events, each of which belongs to one or more of 
the groups constituting the electrons in the brain. This, 
I think, is the most concrete statement that can be made 
about electrons; everything else that can be said is more 
or less abstract and mathematical. (Ib. pp. 319-320; 
italics mine.) 

To ask Russell what he means by the “percept” being 
at the end of a causal chain; what he means by the causal 
chain leading, spatially, fro?}i the object to the brain; 
what he means by “physiologist” who “examines” a 
“brain” of someone else; how he came to know that when 
the owner of a brain is dead, what the physiologist sees 
in it is different from what he sees when the owner is alive 
(though in both cases all the physiologist sees is in his 
head, and he is presumably alive both times) ; what he 
means by saying the brain *^also consisted of electrons” — 
whether he means “electrons” concretely, or only ab- 
stractly and mathematically; and if he means that elec- 
trons are “concrete” groupings of events in the same sense 
in which he means “percepts, thoughts and feelings” are 
concretely or “intimately” known then why does the brain 
also consist of electrons? ... to ask Russell these ques- 
tions and dozens like them may have value as a “logical 
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exercise’’ but he can give no answer to them other than 
the kind of answers he has already given. For the logical 
operation of his philosophic method will allow for no other 
sort of answers. 

So when Russell comes to his ^^third” problem, we find 
him repeating on a more generalized plane, or in terms 
of more generalized formulations, precisely what his ^‘so- 
lution” of the “second” problem would logically lead one 
to expect (or predict): 

On the question of the material out of which the physical 
world is constructed, the views advocated in this volume 
have, perhaps, more affinity with idealism than with 
materialism. What are called “mental” events, if we 
. have been right, are part of the material of the physical 
world, and what is in our heads is the mind (with ad- 
ditions) rather than what the physiologist sees through 
his microscope [ ! ] It is true that we have not suggested 
that all reality is mental. The positive arguments in fa- 
vor of such a view, whether Berkeleyan or German, ap- 
pear to me fallacious. The sceptical argument of the 
phenomenalists, that, whatever else there may be, we 
cannot know it, is much more worthy of respect. (Ib. pp. 
387-388; italics mine.) 

While, on the question of the stuff of the world, the 
theory of the foregoing pages has certain affinities with 
idealism ... the position advocated as regards scien- 
tific laws has more affinity with materialism than with 
idealism. . . . There are psychological laws, physiologi- 
cal laws, and chemical laws, which cannot yet be reduced 
to physical laws. (p. 388; italics mine.) 

So far as causal laws go, therefore, physics seems to be 
supreme among the sciences, not only as against other 
sciences of matter, but also as against the sciences that 
deal with life and mind. There is, however, one impor- 
tant limitation to this. We need to know in what physical 
circumstances such-and-such a percept will arise, and we 
must not neglect [!] the more intimate qualitative 
knowledge which we possess concerning mental events. 
There will thus remain a certain sphere which will be 
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outside physics, ... It is obvious that a man who can 
see knows things which a blind man cannot know; but a 
blind man can know the whole of physics. Thus the 
knowledge which other men have and he has not is not 
a part of physics, (p. 389; italics mine.) 

Since ^There is thus a sphere excluded from physics'^ 
(p. 389) the hasty reader, one insufficiently disciplined in 
the subtleties of mathematical logic, and insufficiently 
hardened by the rigors of fundamentally pure methods of 
symbolic-logical proof — ^such a reader might come to the 
conclusion that Russell has, at the end, at any rate, left 
some part of ^^psychology^’ unsubordinated and unsubor- 
dinatable to “physics’^ (or is it vice versa?); that with 
respect to each other there is a real difference betwen the 
two; and hence has (to some extent) fulfilled his com- 
prehensive pledge given at the start: to show ^^how 
physics and psychology can be included in one science, 
more concrete than the former and more comprehensive 
than the latter.” Although the last quotation (p. 389) was 
taken from near the end of the book, the end of it is, 
I take it, the last sentence, or two. And the penultimate 
sentence reads as follows: 

As regards the world in general, both physical and 
mental, everything that we know of its intrinsic char- 
acter is derived from the mental side, and almost every- 
thing that we know of its causal laws is derived from the 
physical side, (p, 402; italics mine.) 

The ^%ental side” has the edge so far because Rus- 
sell (in 1927) is not quite certain but what there may also 
be some ^^causal laws” which are derived from the mental 
side — ^whatever it is that Russell here means by ‘'^derived.” 
But the edge which the ‘‘mental side” enjoys in the penul- 
timate sentence is very short-lived — as short-lived as the 
sentence. 
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Disregarding “the world in general/’ the ultimate sen- 
tence reads: 

But from the standpoint of philosophy the distinc- 
tion between physical and mental is superficial and un- 
real,^ 


XII 

“The question of whether we should begin with the 
simple or the complex appears to me the most important 
problem in philosophic method at the present time^^ ; 
the complex Dewey defines as “the gross, macroscopic, 
crude subject-matters in primary experience” and the 
simple he defines as “the refined, derived objects of re- 
flection.” t Russell’s philosophy, of which we have just 
had a representative sample, is an illustrious contempo- 
rary exemplification of the consequences that unavoid- 
ably ensue when the method of beginning with refined, de- 
rived objects of reflection is followed. Dewey’s philoso- 
phy is a consequence of following the other method. The 
contrast between the two . philosophies, whatever else it 
does, should materially help the reader to understand 

* Other books of Russell’s give variations of the same conclusion, 
though sometimes they may seem different. Thus in The Analysis of 
Mind (1921): 1. “One of the main purposes of these lectures is to 
give ground for the belief that the distinction between mind and 
matter is not so fundamental as is commonly supposed.” (p. 108) 
2 . “I think that what has permanent value in the outlook of the 
behaviorists is the feeling that physics is the most fundamental sci- 
ence at present in existence.” (Preface) 3. “All our data, both in* 
physics and psychology, , are subject to psychological causal lawsj 
but physical causal laws, strictly speaking, can only be stated in 
terms of matter, which is both inferred and constructed, never a 
datum. In this respect psychology is nearer to what actually isJ* 
(P. 308 — ^last sentence of book; italics mine throughout.) In all 
Russell’s treatments of the subject, the same with limited varia- 
tions will be found. But enough, if not too much, has already been 
quoted here. 

"t Infra, p. 1061; p. 1044; italics mine. 
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how fundamentally serious for philosophy the issue over 
scientific method is. For Dewey and Russell both agree 
that philosophy, to be significant and intelligent, must be 
scientific, that is, must follow in its inquiries the method 
of science. With respect to these philosophies, the double- 
issue over method, scientific and philosophic, is squarely 
and explicitly joined.* 

But furthermore, and more generally, the contrast 
should also help the reader toward understanding that 
fundamental differences in philosophies are not explained 
by the ^^personality^^ differences in philosophers. Just as 
the fundamental differences in the physics of Galileo and 
Aristotle, or of Einstein and Newton, are consequences 
of differences in methods of inquiry employed, so with 
respect to fundamental differences in philosophies. That 
philosophers have ^^personality” differences is not hereby 
denied. Neither is it denied that personality differences 
are dominant, even predominant, in many (but not all) 
philosophies. But to make ^^personality differences” the 
ground of explanation for the predominance of “person- 
ality differences” in philosophies, is to repeat as explana- 
tion of the fact the very fact to be explained. It is to con- 
vert a consequence into a cause; it is to set up a distinc- 
tion in subject-matter as explanation of the result of 
methods of inquiry. For it is the methods of inquiry em- 
ployed by philosophers that make it possible for their 

* Those modern and contemporary philosophers who turn their 
backs in part or in whole on science and scientific method and 
claim another and totally different method for philosophy, (like 
Berkeley, Hegel, Berpon, and latterly Whitehead, do so because of 
and in terms of their conception or interpretation of science and 
scientific method. Also, those who spurn spience always claim their 
philosophy is a “Higher Science” or “Knowledge”). So that ac- 
tually the fundamental issue in all philosophy from the time of 
Galileo is one and the same— whether frankly and explicitly faced, 
or left implicit and evaded. 
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‘‘personality” differences to achieve and retain predomi- 
nance in their philosophies.’’* 

To determine whether inquiry should begin with refined 
objects of reflection or macroscopic subject-matters in 
primary experience is the problem philosophers are faced 
with today. In this sense it is’ a philosophic problem. But 
not in any other. It is the fundamental methodological 
problem of all inquiry, irrespective of the field in which 
inquiry goes on. Galileo, for example, was faced with this 
problem when he undertook to inquire into the physical 
world and the motions of physical things. Should he begin 
with the refined objects of reflection which constituted 
the Aristotelian-medieval “science of physics”? Or should 
he begin with the macroscopic subject-matter in primary 
experience? When he decided to follow the latter method 
and climbed the Tower of Pisa to put his decision into 
practical effect, modern science was launched upon its 
career and a revolution got under way. 

Contrariwise, the medieval scholastics remained me- 
dieval because they began with refined objects of reflec- 
tion and insisted on staying with them. 

Within the sphere of dialectic debate, the Scholastics 
were supremely critical. They trusted Aristotle because 
they could derive from him a coherent system of 
thought. It was a crilicized trust. Unfortunately they 
>did not reflect that some of his main ideas depended 
upon his direct acquaintance with experienced fact. 
They trusted to the logical coherence of the system 
as a guarantee of the unrestricted relevance of his pri- 
mary notions. Thus they accepted his confusion — ^where 
there was confusion — of superficial aspects with funda- 
mental principles of widest generality. Their method for 
the furtherance of natural knowledge was endless debate, 
unrelieved by recurrence to direct observation, Un- 

^ See supra, p. 71. 
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fortunately also their instrument of debate, Aristotelian 
logic, was a more superficial weapon than they deemed 
it. Automatically it kept in the background some of the 
more jundamcntal topics for thought. Such topics are the 
quantitative relations examined in mathematics, and the 
complex possibilities of multiple relationship within a 
system. All these topics, and others, were kept in the 
background by Aristotelian Logic. (Whitehead: Adven- 
tures of Ideas, pp. 149-150; italics mine.) 

As heirs of twentieth century science we can look back 
to the period before Galileo and confidently speak as Rus- 
sell does of “the whole vast system of supposed knowl- 
edge handed down from Aristotle.” But how did it come 
about that that knowledge. was rendered supposititious? 
As heirs of quantum physics and Relativity Theory of 
Space-Time we can also look back to .the vast system of 
Newtonian science, with its indestructible, eternal billiard- 
ball atoms, and its Absolutism of Space and Time, and 
with equal confidence declare that the latter is a vast sys- 
tem of supposed knowledge. But again the same basic 
question is relevant: How did it come about that the New- 
tonian system, in its fundamentals was rendered sup- 
posititious? 

If we search for an answer to either or both of these 
vital questions (they are really two continuous parts of 
one question) by pursuing “physics” as “pure logic” or as 
“pure mathematics” we are doomed to failure. Aristotle^s 
physics, as a logical system, was as coherent as they 
come; whereas the system of Galileo was very much 
otherwise. Similarly with the change in science that was 
realized during the past fifty years. As Russell unam- 
biguously points out: “The physics of Newton, considered 

* There are of course a vast number of items of Newtonian 
knowledge that are as good today as they ever were ; and the same 
can be said for as comparatively large a number of items in the 
Aristotelian corpus of knowledge. 
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as a deductive system, had a perfection which is absent 
from the physics of the present day.”**" But Galileo’s 
badly systematized “few facts,” not Aristotle’s well-sys- 
tematized many, are the “examples of real knowledge.” 
And thq (“purely”) mathematical inferiority of present- 
day physics does not stand in the way of its being, for 
scientists and philosophers (Russell himself included), 
scientifically superior knowledge. 

Of course Russell and Whitehead, when they face criti- 
cal turning-points in the history of physical inquiry of 
the gigantic sort exemplified by the change from Aris- 
totelian physics to Galilean, and from Newtonian to Ein- 
steinian, find it necessary to abandon “pure logic” and 
“pure mathematics” and they surrender to necessity. 
They introduce at such points references to “direct ob- 
servation,” “new method,” “experimental and technologi- 
cal [instrumental] progress,” but having done so, they 
immediately pass back to the consideration of physics as 
“pure logic” or as “pure mathematics” leaving the inter- 
venient preceding and succeeding history of physical in^ 
quiry to take care of itself. This method of wandering 
off and on the topic of experiment not only makes non- 
sense out of the history of scientific thought; it makes 
unintelligible the nature of ^science in particular and the 
nature of all knowledge in general. 

Consider some of the things Whitehead says about the 
change from the medieval-Aristotelian to the Galilean 
method of scientific knowledge-getting: 

“Galileo keeps harping on how things happen, 
whereas his adversaries had a complete theory as to 
why things happen. , . . It is a great mistake to con- 
ceive this historical revolt as an appeal to reason. On 
the contrary, it was through and through an anti-intel- 

* The Analysis of Matter, p. 13. 
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lectualist movement. It was the return to the contem- 
plation of brute fact; and it was based on a recoil 
from the inflexible rationality of medieval thought/* 
{Science and the Modern World, p. 12; italics mine.) 

You may well ask what is so inflexibly rational about 
^^thought’^ which uses ''endless debate^’ as "a method for 
the furtherance of natural knowledge.’^ You may also ask 
why it is that the Historical Revolt is a return to the con- 
templation of brute fact when the consequence of that 
"anti-rationalism” * is that 

. . . although in the year 1500 Europe knew less than 
Archimedes who died in the year 212 B.C., yet in the 
year 1700, Newton’s Principia had been written and 
the world was well started on the modern epoch. {Ib, 

p. 8) 

Are we to understand that Whitehead means that mod- 
ern science really is anti-rational, anti-intellectualist? 
And if so, why call it knowledge? Of course not! When 
he passes over from his contemplation of the '‘logical per- 
fection” of the "supremely critical dialectic debate” of the 
scholastics to his contemplation of modern science, his 
contemplation changes during the passage: 

Aristotle by his Logic throws the emphasis on classi- 
fication. The popularity of Aristotelian Logic retarded 
the advance of physical science throughout the Middle 
Ages. If only the schoolmen had measured instead of 
classifying, how much they might have learnt! 

Classification is a halfway house between the im- 
mediate concreteness of the individual thing and the 
complete abstraction of mathematical notions . . , in 
the procedure of relating mathematical notions to the 
facts of nature, by counting, by measurement, and by 
geornetiical relations, and by types of order, the ra- 
tional contemplation is lifted, . . . Classification is 
' necessary. But unless you can progress from classifica- 

p. 74. 
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tion to mathematics, your reasoning will not take you 
^ very far. (76. p. 43; italics mine.) 

Did not Galileo and his co-workers of the seventeenth 
century have something to do with introducing the “pro- 
cedure of relating mathematical notions to the facts of 
nature, and so have something to do with ^^lijting the 
rational contemplation’’? Judging biy' Whitehead’s state- 
ment that this Historical Revolt was not an appeal to rea- 
son but was anti-intellectualist, anti-rationalist, a return 
to the contemplation of brute fact, one might be tempted 
to think not; but to yield to the temptation would be ir- 
rational, illogical: 

In the seventeenth century the influence of Aristotle 
was at its lowest, and mathematics recovered the im- 
portance of its earlier period [up to Archimedes] . It 
was an age of great physicists and great philosophers ; 
and the physicists and philosophers were alike mathe- 
maticians. ... In the age of Galileo, Descartes, Spi- 
noza, Newton, and Leibniz, mathematics was an influ- 
ence of the first magnitude- in the formation of philo- 
sophic ideas. But the mathematics, which now emerged 
into prominence, was a very different science from the 
mathematics of the earlier epoch. It had gained in gen- 
erality, and had started upon its almost incredible 
modern career of piling subtlety of generalization upon 
subtlety of generalization; and of finding, with each 
growth of complexity, some new application, to physi- 
cal science, or to philosophic thought. (76. p. 44; italics 
mine.) 

That these statements, taken together and in relation, 
don’t make sense is too obvious to need any demonstra- 
tion. But Whitehead is not an irresponsible thinker; his 
contradictions and oscillations are not expressions of his 
“personality.” The critical imbalance of his thought (on 
this topic and others) is a consequence of his method of 
philosophic inquiry which in turn determines and is de- 
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termined by his conception (better, ^r^?-conception) of 
logic and science (knowledge). A mind less original, less^ 
powerful and great than Whitehead’s would easily find 
“rest” at one extreme or the other, or at that most pre- 
carious and delusively “restful” place of all — at the half- 
and-half point between.*** 

When philosophies of science (knowledge) and scien- 
tific method dismiss or neglect to take into central account 
“the topic of experiment” then are they doomed to wander 
off and wander about like the arguments of Shades in 
Purgatory who can look in both directions but can con- 
tinue in neither. 


XIII 

If the schoolmen had measured instead of classified 
they would have learned much more. But they would have 
learned immeasurably more even with their classifying if 
only they had relaxed their “inflexible rationality of 
thought” and renewed “acquaintance with experienced 
fact.” Or, to put it in Deweyan phraseology, the school- 
men would have vastly increased their real knowledge if 
they had not, by endless dialectic debate, kept themselves 
revolving in the circle of their refined objects of reflec- 
tion and had instead turned for guidance and control to 
the gross,, macroscopic, crude subject-matters in experi- 
ence. 

It was not the Aristotelian Logic that made the medie- 
valists go round in dialectic circles. It was the way they 
used that Logic that caused them to do that. Aristotle’s 
Logic is explicitly based upon and explicitly refers to 
experience of qualitative fact. Given the method of be- 
ginning with refined objects of reflection and staying with 
them, it makes no difference at all fundamentally whether 

* All this applies to Russell too. 
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you use a Logic of Classification or a Mathematics of 
Measurement. The chances are not only good, they are 
absolutely perfect, that if the schoolmen had ‘‘measured’’ 
instead of classified they would have remained schoolmen 
for all that. This is not a conjecture. It is a demonstrated 
certainty. For this is precisely what has happened with 
the “schoolmen” of modern and contemporary times. As 
Whitehead says: ^^tke sort of person who was a scholastic 
doctor in a medieval university, today is a scientific pro- 
fessor in a modern university.” * This is not to praise the 
scholastic doctor but to damn the scientific professor.f 
And foremost among such “scientific” professors must of 
course be placed the “scientific professors of philosophy,” 
— those particularly who seek to make philosophy “sci- 
entific” by making it “mathematical-symbolical,” “sym- 
bolical-formal,” “positively logical.” It doesn’t have to 
work like a syllogism to be able to work like a charm! 

Aristotle’s Logic was a “superficial weapon” because 
Greek science was exclusively concerned with the super- 
ficial qualities of natural things and their superficial re- 
lations (hot, cold, wet, dry, light, heavy, up, down, etc.) 
the qualities and relations, namely, that are displayed 
on the superficies^ the qualitative faces and relations of 
things that can be experienced by direct observation, that 
we can become acquainted with by simply looking at, by 

* Adventures of Ideas, p. 149 ; italics mine. There was of course 
another “sort of person” too — for example, William of Occam in 
the university, and the far, far greater Roger Bacon out, 

fThe schoolmen “trusted Aristotle” not because he could help 
them make a coherent system of thought, but because the Church 
enforced upon them the task of “cohering” its doctrines. Wherefore 
their “criticized trust” involved no reflection on their part con- 
cerning the basic dependence »of Aristotelian Logic upon experi- 
enced matter of fact. The Church has never been overly insistent 
upon turning to experience for guidance and knowledge. It has a 
supply of “eternal knowledge” ready-made. There is no insuffi- 
ciency, among “mathematical schoolmen” today, of mystery-mon- 
gering, nor are “mathematical theologians” wanting, either. 
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beholding as a spectator. There are many qualities, many 
combinations of qualities (natural things) and a few 
large relations that can be directly experienced. And with 
such as these, taken as is, as directly or immediately ex- 
perienced, classification is the only logical thing that can 
be done. The schoolmen put Aristotle’s syllogism to the 
fore; but it is his classification that is the ^Vcapon” of 
natural science.* Anyway, whether they classified little 
of the natural world open to observation and syllogized 
much, the fundamental point Dewey makes over and over 
again is alone of commanding importance: no conflict was 
introduced between the world the Greeks and the school- 
men experienced (for even the schoolmen were alive, had 
eyes and ears, etc.) and their “science” of that world.f 

Aristotle’s Logic (even the syllogism alone) doesn’t 
preclude recurrence to observation or to macroscopic sub- 
ject-matter in primary experience; it encourages and fos- 
ters such recurrence. But it does absolutely, definitely 
preclude “quantitative relations.” Whitehead is tempo- 
rarily generous^ to a great historical, fault when he says 

* In Aristotle’s natural science (physics etc.) , relations (geomet- 
rical and spatial, such as up and down) figure. The syllogism can 
relate but cannot handle relations. A ‘^logic of relations” is one of 
the achievements of modern logic. Aristotle perhaps would be sur- 
prised by this novel development. But he would be certainly sur- 
prised to learn that his syllogism was taken as the instrument of 
mvestigation and not what it obviously is (and is only fitted to be) 
— an auxiliary to classification. 

t The schoolmen when they were wrong were still wrong about 
qualities and qualitative behavior, and since what they didn’t 
know couldn’t hurt them they never tried to find out whether they 
were wrong. The Church got terribly hurt when someone told them 
they were wrong— as Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo began to do. 
(They still get hurt in the same way and for the same reasons.) 

$ Aristotle’s Logic ^^entircly leaves out of account the intercon- 
nections between real things. ... [It] renders an interconnected 
world of real things unintelligible. The universe is shivered into a 
multitude of disconnected substantial things ... But substantial 
thing cannot call unto substantial thing.” {Adventures of Ideas, 
pp. 169-UO; italics mine.) But the schoolmen, by following this 
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Aristotle’s logic ^^kept in th^ background” the ^‘quantita- 
tive relations examined in mathematics.” For Aristotle, 
“quantitative relations” are “accidents,” of no metaphysi- 
cal (cosmological) import, mutable and changeable, not 
eternal and unchanging. Hence they are not objects of 
scientific knowledge, and a logic of science need make 
no provision for them — except to “put them in their 
place” (which is “out”). 

The change from the method of classifying and syL 
logizing without observing, to observing and classifying 
without syllogizing, accounts for the modern progress 
made by such descriptive sciences of nature as “natural 
history.” But the great change in modern science occurred 
when the change was made from the method of classify- 
ing to the method of quantitatively measuring. 

Observation is involved in measuring; to measure the 
rate of fall, for instance, you have to observe the bodies 
falling. But observation is not all, and it is not enough. 
Eye-measurement of rate of fall is at best a rough es- 
timate, not a quantitative measurement of any mathe- 
matical exactitude. One method and one method only 
makes possible the modern “procedure of relating mathe- 
matical notions to the facts of nature,” namely, the 
method of experimentation. To be able to measure quan- 
titative relations of change, it is absolutely essential to 
be able to control the changes, to stop them and start 
them, to accelerate them and retard them. If it is an ac-' 
cident, then it is a very happily symbolic one that at the 
outset of modern science of motion, acceleration was de^ 
fined as a change in direction or velocity. For in experp 
mental control of change, a control exercised for the ob 
jective of making mathematical, quantitative measure* 

logic by the method of endless dialectic debate, exhibited “the in 
flexible rationality of thought”! 
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ment, the two amount to the same. Otherwise they do not. 

^^The procedure of relating mathematical notions to 
facts of nature’’ is Whitehead’s phrase. And when you re- 
fuse to make cxpcrmcniation an integral, functioning 
element in scientific procedure, ^‘relating” is the only 
term you can use. Take experimentation ont oj scientific 
method and leave mathematics in, and the procedure of 
^‘relating” mathematics to the facts of nature blossoms 
into the great '^mysterious” problem of modern and con- 
temporary philosophy, the problem, in Russell’s phrase 
"of the application of physics to the empirical world.” 
And the piling of "mathematical logic” on top of "mathe- 
matical physics” only deepens and darkens the "mystery” 
and increases and intensifies the msolubility of that prob- 
blem. 

By leaving experimentation out of modern scientific 
method, there is also created a mysterious historical prob- 
lem which deserves far more attention than it has re- 
ceived. It deserves in fact the utmost philosophical at* 
tention because even a full recognition of the historical 
mystery might serve to stimulate universal solution of 
the modern "scientific” mystery. For "the procedure of 
relating mathematical notions to the facts of nature, by 
counting, by measurement, and by geometrical relations 
and by types of order” is an exact description of what 
Greek scientists tried to do. This, precisely, is what Pytha- 
goras started and what the Academy under Plato carried 
forward to the Greek end. To say that Aristotle was a 
biologist "though he was not thereby ignorant of mathe- 
matics” and that Aristotle turned Greek scientific 
thought away from mathematical measurement and into 
the classificatory procedure, is to ascribe to Aristotle an 

* Science and the Modern World, p. 43. As a matter of fact, as 
some scholars are coming to realize, Aristotle was at least as good 
a mathematician as Plato, and the chances are he was much better. 
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extraordinary influence and, moreover, of the kind he 
could not possibly have exercised over his fellow Greeks. 
“Following the Leader’’ is not a philosophic (or intelli- 
gent) game. And Greek scientists were philosophers. 

The plain historical matter of fact is that the Pytha- 
goreans, the mathematicians, were, with respect to the 
development of Greek science and philosophy, on the 
ground floor. They were the most closely-knit Brother- 
hood of Scientists-Philosophers of the Greek world; 
Plato’s Academy was nothing more than their Athenian 
home, after being driven out of Croton in Sicily and else- 
where. The only comparable society of scientists were 
the physicians, organized by Hippocrates and they came 
later. Only superficial reading of history backwards (mak- 
ing Greek philosophers and scientists into sheepish “scho- 
lastic doctors” and Aristotle into the Church, the omnip- 
otent shepherd of the sheep) can yield the conclusion 
that Aristotle deflected the course of Greek scientific 
thought out of “relating mathematical notions to the facts 
of nature” into the halfway house of “classifying” those 
facts. Rather must the case have been that the Greek 
mathematical development, as a procedure of iuvestigat- 
ing nature, quickly reached an impasse and Aristotle’s 
Logic was the only way out. And for this there is conclu- 
sive proof. 

The original Pythagoreans did try to “relate” quanta 
tative measurement to natural facts. But they very soon 
had to change their whole mathematical business. For 
they discovered early that there was a “number” that 
wasn’t a whole number — namely, the square root of two. 
Before the discovery of the square root of two, Pythag- 
oras could have said as Einstein did in 1933: “Our ex- 
perience up to date justifies us in feeling sure that in Na- 
ture is actualized the ideal of mathematical simplicity. It 
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is my conviction that pure mathematical construction en- 
ables us to discover the concepts and the laws connecting 
them which give us the key to the understanding of the 
phenomena of Nature.’^ But after, Pythagoras and the 
Pythagoreans (and all Greeks) were considerably shaken 
in their feeling of conviction. They had an ideal of mathe- 
matical simplicity and they stuck by that ideal. Whole 
numbers and the relations between whole numbers were 
alone ideally simple; they alone were Rational, the ob- 
ject of Pure Thought and the object of Pure Thought 
was alone Ultimate Nature. Hence the square root of two 
could not be an object of Pure Thought, could not be an 
actualization of Nature, could not be Rational. It was an 
inexpressible, an unthinkable, without any Reason in it, 
without any Measure in it — ^incommensurable, in fact. It 
was ^^without measure” and hence not Rational, but Ir- 
rational. Hence also, it could not possibly be used for 
“measuring Nature” or any “Ultimate thing” in Nature 
— for Ultimate Nature was a Logos, a Rationality, and 
all real actualizations in Nature were “wholes,” “measur- 
ables,” “rational numbers.” 

Though Pythagoreans differed among themselves in de- 
tails, though Aristotle differed from Plato in details, 
though Greek biologists and physicians differed from all 
the mathematicians and logicians in details, all Greek sci- 
entists and philosophers, physicians, biologists and mathe- 
maticians agreed with each other in fundamental princi- 
ple: the rational, the measurable, the logical, the reason- 
able (they all mean the same thing) is the “whole.” And 
why did they so agree? Because the qualities, combina- 
tions of qualities (natural things) and relations between 
qualities and combinations of qualities which are directly 
observed in experience, are always “wholes.” To be able 
to “relate” mathematical notions to the “facts of nature,” 
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when those factjs of nature are taken as is, taken as ‘^some- 
thing given,” as we are directly and immediately ac- 
quainted with them, as macroscopic subject-matter in 
primary experience — ^to be able to “relate” mathematical 
notions to these facts of nature, the mathematical notions 
must be qualitatively like the facts to which they are to 
be “related”: they also must be qualitative wholes. 

It is a fact that with the “facts of nature” as directly 
experienced there is very little that can be done in the 
way of “relating” mathematical notions to them.* And 
there is very much less that can be done when you hold 
to your ideal of mathematical simplicity that Nature mtisl 
actualize. Hence the Greek scientists, mathematical-phil- 
osophical, and logically-mathematical, were, in their pro- 
cedure of relating mathematical notions to the facts of 
nature, rapidly reduced to the level of observing (specta- 
torially beholding) such shapes and proportional relations 
of shapes and sizes as they could, and of classifying and 
systematically analyzing and developing their static and 
“whole” relationships. (Euclidean geometry and Eudo- 
xian theory of ratio and proportion.) The syllogism is the 
novelty which Aristotle contributed. But the fundamental 
procedure of his logic — observation and analytical-syn- 
thetic classification — ^is in essentials precisely what Greek 
mathematics had come to. Aristotle’s Logic, from start to 
finish, is a logic of “wholes.” Everything else is not in 
logic (or science), because nothing else is an eternal and 
immutable part of the Logos of Ultimate Nature. 
Everything else is an “accident”: not an actualization of 
Rational Nature, but a manifestation of national Mat- 
ter. And among these “accidentals” — ^manifestations of 

♦ Even now — statistics apart. And to speak of 7 1/8 persons per 
square mile, etc., would have horrified the Greeks. What madness ! 
What insane irrationality I What sacrilegious defiance of the Logos 
of Nature I In sum, how dreadfully unscientific, immathematical. 
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matter, not realizations of Form — are quantitative rela- 
tions, naturally. 

Now the great historical mystery is this: if Greek sci- 
ence is not science as we understand it (Aristotle ex- 
cepted, according to Whitehead) hoiv account for the ex- 
traordinary difference between the success of modern sci- 
ence and the failure of Greek science in the procedure of 
relating mathematical notions to the facts of nature? 

Why did the pace suddenly quicken in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries? . . . Invention stimulated 
thought, thought quickened physical speculation, Greek 
manuscripts disclosed what the ancients had discov- 
ered. {Science and the Modem World, p. 8) 

If it is true, as Whitehead avers, that Greek science is not 
science as we understand it, then, surely, the discovery of 
Greek manuscripts could not have exercised a positive 
determining influence in creating the beginnings of mod- 
ern science. Rather must the case have been that by the 
time of Galileo, the practice of modern science had gotten 
so well on its way that no theory of science, not even of 
the Greeks, could throw it off its practical course. 
(Though it could throw the theory of modern scientific 
practice off its natural theoretical course. Which it did.) 
When Whitehead writes further on: 

The history of the seventeenth century science reads 
as though it were some vivid dream of Plato or Pythag- 
oras. In this characteristic the seventeenth century 
was only the forerunner of its successors {Ih. p. 48.) 

it is historically and scientifically impossible to agree with 
him. Since Pythagoras and Plato, while living, devoted 
all their energy to finding ways and means of circum- 
venting, of stopping, precisely the sort of mathematical 
development (with respect to the facts of Nature and 
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with respect to mathematics itself) that took place in the 
seventeenth century, had they read the science of that 
century and its successors it would have seemed to them, 
if the truth must be told, like some vivid nightmare. They 
would be much more inclined to agree with Whitehead^s 
other statement about the seventeenth century: that it 
was a return to the contemplation of brute fact. Except 
that they would want to add: it was not contemplation 
and not of fact, ^Tacts” of Nature for the Greeks are ra- 
tional, and when ^‘contemplated’’ are seen to be such. 
Seventeenth century science, for them, would be a brutish 
distortion and mutilation of facts of nature. It would be a 
travesty and outrage of “mathematical contemplation of 
nature.” And hence for precisely the opposite reason — ^be- 
cause of its mathematical aspects — they would agree with 
Whitehead in saying the Historical Revolt was anti-intel* 
lectualist, anti-rationalism.*'* 

XIV 

The double mystery — of the impotence of Greek mathe- 
matical science of Nature and the omnipotence of modern 
mathematical science of Nature — is solved at one and 
the same time when “the topic of experiment” is intro- 
duced into the theory of scientific method. Greek mathe- 
matics had a very brief and not very glorious career as 
an instrument of investigation of Nature, because Greek 
mathematical scientists tried to “relate” mathematical 
notion's to the facts of nature, taking those facts as di- 

**Tt follows from the Deism [of seventeenth century scientists 
like Newton] which is part of the whole conception, that the Laws 
of Nature will be exactly obeyed. Certainly, what God meant he 
did. When he said, Let there be light, there was light and not a 
mere imitation or a statistical average,” (Adventures of Ideas, p. 
145.) Without Deism, the Greeks believed light is light and not an 
imitation or statistical average. But for scientific knowledge of 
light, light is a “number of vibrations,” a quantitative formula^ 
whether statistical or not. Hence the nightmare. 
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rectly experienced, as is. Modern mathematics, on the 
other hand, has had a glorious and ever more wonderfully 
fruitful career as an instrument of investigating nature, 
precisely in so far as modern scientists abandoned the ob- 
jective of “relating mathematical notions to the facts of 
nature” (taken as is) and began experimentally chang- 
ing, controlling as-given facts of nature for the sole ob- 
jective of instituting mathematical relations between the 
facts that were the resultants or consequences of their 
experimentation. And in pursuit of this dominant objec- 
tive of establishing quantitative relations between facts, 
modern science has in practice more and more abandoned 
all pretense of holding to an “ideal of mathematical sim- 
plicity” and has less and less observed scruples in experi- 
mentally tearing apart the “given” (directly experienced) 
facts of nature and in experimentally bringing them into 
experimentally new relations. To the extent that science 
from Galileo onward integrated mathematics in experi- 
mental procedure, brought it under the control of experi- 
mentation and used it for instituting and formulating 
relations between experimental findings, it was successful 
and fruitful, and, to the extent that it did not, it blocked, 
retarded, distorted, obstructed the advance of scientific 
knowledge. The progress of physics from Galileo and 
Newton to Michelson and Einstein is the progress of ef- 
fecting a more complete integration of experimental find- 
ings and mathematical formulations, bringing the latter 
under control of the former. 

It was a consistent practice with Newton whenever there 
was a conflict between the then known experimental find- 
ings and the theoretical demands of the then known 
mathematics, always to enforce the latter. Because New- 
ton did not sumniarily expropriate the basic rights of ex- 
perimentation all at once, by a single comprehensive de- 
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cree, but invariably cautiously argued them away as each 
specific occasion arose by means of the theory of mathe- 
matical priority and superiority, Newton has, perhaps 
not inappropriately, been held up as the paragon of purest 
British intelligence. However, it was the omnipresence of 
the ^‘Greek formula’’ in modern scientific mentality, 
rather than the force of Newton’s arguments, that estab- 
lished his “method of compromise” as the canonical pro- 
cedure for mathematical-physicists everywhere.* 

Newton’s “method of compromise” and the “scientific 
world” of eternal billiard-ball atoms, Absolute and sep- 
arated Space and Time, and immutable (invariant) math- 
ematical laws of Nature he set up by means of his method, 
endured for approximately two and a half centuries. That 
the method was not disavowed sooner is not a tribute to 
its probity; it is a tribute to the overwhelming force of 
the Greek philosophic formula. That the “scientific world” 
stood up for as long as it did is not a tribute to its 
strength: it was kept going, at enormous intellectual and 
social price by the almost infinite ingenuity of modern 
scientific minds. And when new mathematical formula- 
tions enforced by new experimental findings could no 
longer be brought within the Newtonian system with any 
consistency at all, ingenuity lapsed into ingenuousness: 

In time, most physicists came to disbelieve in absolute 
space and time, while retaining the Newtonian tech- 
nique, which assumed their existence. In Clerk Max- 
well’s Matter and Motion, absolute motion is asserted 
in one passage and denied in another, with hardly any 
attempt to reconcile these two opinions. {The Analysk 
of Matter, pp. 14-15.) . 

* “Except the blind forces of Nature nothing moves in this world, 
which is not Greek in its origin.” Sir Henry Sumner Maine’s words, 
but representative of practically universal nineteenth century scien- 
tific and philosophic belief. 
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That the Newtonian reign should ever come to an end 
was simply inconceivable to Newtonians. The basic struc- 
ture of the Newtonian system was eternal and immutable. 
If the alleged empirical certainty of indestructible New- 
tonian atoms (“the imperishable foundation-stones of the 
universe’’ according to Clerk Maxwell) had, by radio- 
activity and Rutherford’s experimental bombardment of 
the atoms, become slightly less than absolute, then all 
the more reason for gradually shifting the eternality and 
immutability of the system back onto the original ground 
of the transempirical absolute certainty of Mathematics 
(the “invariant laws”). As a “deductive system” after 
all, the Newtonian had a high degree of perfection. But 
instead of solving the problems presented by experimental 
findings, the Newtonian method kept piling them up ever 
higher. And it is the last* straw that breaks the camel’s 
back. In this case, the black-bands in Michelson’s inter- 
ferometer. 

What happened to the “'eternal basic structure” of 
Nowtonianism, to its immutable cosmological framework 
reiniU'dl}^ riveted “scientifically” to the three absolute 
pillars of Space, Time and Matter by eternally true and 
c'ternally enduring, non-corrodible struts and bolts of pure 
mathematics, every one knows. By reversing the New- 
tonian policy of giving to mathematics absolute authority 
to determine the meaning and to control the theoretical 
development of experimental findings, that is, by estab- 
lishing the forthright and uncompromising procedure 
of giving to experimental findings first the authority to 
determine the meanings of mathematical-physical con- 
cepts and then the final authority to control their develop- 
ment and formulation in all respects relevant to the sci- 
ence of nature, Einstein accomplished in scientific prac- 
tice the full enstatement of experimentalising The verified 
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success of Einstein’s reversal of the Newtonian policy 
has demonstrated beyond all doubt and with a precision 
science alone is capable of, that for three hundred years 
Newtonianism had been driven from one extremity to 
another, and had latterly been forced to live ever more 
precariously from experimental hand to theoretical mouth 
because of one basic methodological fault: it had literally 
upset the true relation between experimental findings and 
theoretical (mathematical) formulations. It had been 
living methodologically upside down. 

Physics can be pursued as “pure mathematics” but it 
is not as pure mathematics that physicists have pursued 
it. If Nature actualizes the ideal of mathematical sim- 
plicity, and the pursuit of this ideal is the historic pur- 
suit of modern physics, then physicists have gone about 
their pursuit in ever wilder and stranger ways. To dis- 
cover the ideal of mathematical simplicity we should 
study mathematics, symbolic logic, perhaps even Logical 
Positivism, so that we may be able to settle upon that 
ideal, for it reveals itself only within a system of (mathe- 
matical) symbols. But to discover the simplest mathemat- 
ical formulation of the complexities experimentally pro- 
duced, though we must still study mathematics, our 
problem is significantly different. The ideal of mathe- 
matical simplicity in modern physics is the ideal of the 
simple^^ formulation — no matter how complex from the 
standpoint of the ideal of mathematical simplicity — the 
actualities of Nature as experimentally discovered will al- 
low. The ideal of the simplest is not the ideal of simplicity. 

From the standpoint of pure mathematics neither 
the continuity nor the direction of change of modern 
physics can be accounted for. In multifarious ways, the 
system of modem physics has expanded, and from 
Newton’s time onward physicists have certainly tried to 
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preserve its theoretical systematic face. But the expan- 
sions, even within the limits of the theoretical system, 
were not in response to demands made by theoretical prin- 
ciples of the system. The expansions and revisions were 
necessitated by the need for bringing into the system new 
experimental findings as they were mathematically for- 
mulated. When it is forced to, mathematical physics keeps 
its theoretical face by adding supplementary laws, and 
even exceptions. In common-sense practice, we keep add- 
ing new exceptions to the old rule and think nothing of 
it. But in science, exceptions are scandalous, and the prac- 
tice observed is that of reformulating old rules so that 
the exceptions will be included, and cease to be excep- 
tions. The ideal of having one system in which all laws 
and rules belong is very powerfully operative with theo- 
reticians. Just as Faiclid took Greek mathematics, as is, 
and systematized it in accordance. with certain principles 
of codification, so the science of physics, as it at any one 
time is, or any body of knowledge, can 1)0 taken as is, 
and formally arranged, systematized and codified ac- 
cording to certain rules, principles, methods and stand- 
ards of pure mathematics or mathematical logic. That such 
efforts are important and valuable cannot be doubted; 
and that they involve dangers also cannot be doubted — 
witness Euclid’s miracle. The practical emphasis on theo- 
retical system in present day physics is a consequence of 
the fact that it is in many fundamental respects absent. 
Which is as good a demonstration as any that the direc- 
tion of scientific change in physics is not due to consid- 
erations of '^pure system.” 

The progress of physics from Galileo and Newton to 
Michelson and Einstein is the progress of effecting the 
complete integration of experimental findings and mathe- 
matical formulations, by bringing the latter under con- 
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trol of the former. The laboratory physicist does the 
experimenting; the theoretical does the theorizing. This 
is a social division of labor, not a separation of the one 
activity from the other. Michelson’s experiment required 
the work of prior theoretical physicists just as much as 
it required the general advance in technological design 
and manufacture. Without theoretical developments and 
mathematical formulations, the interferometer experiment 
could neither be nor be conceived. Similarly with Ein- 
stein’s theoretical formulation: without the prior experi- 
mental developments of physics, it could neither be nor 
be conceived. The problems of the theoretician are deter- 
mined by the results obtained in the laboratory; and the 
solutions of the theoreticians have to solve those prob- 
lems. Einstein had to develop scientific ideas or meanings 
that would satisfactorily or successfully solve the prob- 
lem which the results of Michelson’s experimental appa- 
ratus raised.* 

In all theoretical physics, there is a certain admixture 
of facts and calculations; so long as the combination is 
such as to give results which observation confirms, I 
cannot see that we can have any a priori objection [to 
the ‘‘heterogeneity of space-time in Einstein’s system] . 
Dr. Whitehead’s view [which objects to the “hetero- 
geneity”] seems to rest upon the assumption that the 
principles of scientific inference ought to be in some 
sense ‘reasonable.’ Perhaps we all make this assumption 
in one form or another. But for my part I should prefer 
to infer ‘reasonableness’ from success, rather than set up 
in advance a standard of what can be regarded as cred- 
ible.” (Russell: The Analysis of Matter, pp. 78-79.) 

To attempt to assess the contribution of laboratory ex-- 

* As Whitehead excellently remarks: “On the whole, it is better 
to concentrate attention on Michelson^s interferometer, and to 
leave Michelson’s body and Michelson’s mind out of the picture.” 
(Science and the Modem World, p. 173.) 
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perimentalion, taken by itself and of mathematical for- 
mulation and systematization, taken by itself, is to at- 
tempt the impossible. For the fruitfulness of modern 
scientific method is dependent upon the interactive union 
of the two. Now one, now the other, may be temporarily 
dominant in a specific case. But what gives continuity to 
modern scientific activity is their continuous interactivity; 
and what gives the direction to the continuity is the ex- 
ercise of control by experimentation as the final authority 
for testing theory and proncxincing upon the validity of 
the mathematical formulations. 

Aristotle and Plato die hard. The work of the experi- 
mental physicist and theoretical physicist, though inter- 
locked and interwoven, can be for certain purposes dis- 
tinguished. But the Greek Formula is not satisfied with 
making them distinguishable; it must make them sep- 
arated and separable. “It is obvious,” writes Russell, “that 
a man who can see knows things which a blind man can 
not know; but a blind man can kmnv the whole of phys- 
ics” The whole of physics! Experimentation and all that 
laboratory experimentation involves has nothing to do 
with the “science of physics” and is not necessary for 
the knowledge thereof! For a blind man can “know” the 
abstract, mathematical propositions of “physics,” its for- 
mulas and numbers, and that is all that scientific knowl- 
edge of the physical world is! Could a race of blind men 
create modern and contemporary physics? Could they 
come to know? Could they even find out which abstrac- 
tions and which mathematical formulations and which en- 
tities and -propositions they should select from the mathe- 
matical heaven as makings for their “deductive system of 
physics”? But why ask the Greek Formula these ques- 
tions. How we come to know is a matter of trivial history 
and has nothing to do with the nature of the case. Knowl- 
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edge has nothing to do with knowledge-getting; knowing 
has nothing to do with the process of coming to know. 
Knowing is the contemplation of the object of knowledge. 
And contemplation is all the knowledge thereof. 

In the actual conduct of scientific inquiry, the full and 
unhampered interactivity of mathematical thinking and 
experimental doing is now an accomplished fact. Leave 
out the element of experimental doing, and no matter 
what other elements you bring in, and from where and 
how many, the creation and development of modern sci- 
ence become an inexplicable mystery, an old-fashioned 
miracle in fact. Especially mysterious and miraculous 
does modern science become when the element of mathe- 
matics is made the determining one in its history and na- 
ture. Not that mathematics can or should be left out of 
modern account. Any more than the writer of Hamlet can 
or should leave out Ophelia, To compare the role of 
mathematics in the history of thought (and also in the 
history of science) to the part of Ophelia “is singularly 
exact. For Ophelia is quite essential to the play, she is 
very charming — and a little mad.” * But without Hamlet 
there is no modern play at all. Though Hamlet may some- 
times make Ophelia desperate, without him she goes com- 
pletely insane. The madness of mathematics is not an in- 
herent characteristic; it is a consequence that results from 
failure of union with experiment. And the “divinity” of 
that madness-^is just Plato’s story. Mathematics is no 
more mad and no more divine than any other instrument 
of investigation and communication, than any other sys- 
tem of ideas; and when brought under the control and 
direction of experimental doing mathematics is as sensible 
in experience as the rest. And without the direction and 
control of experimental doing, when disunited and sepa- 

* Science and the Modem World, p. 31. 
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rated from practice, all ideas become mad. As the great 
Greek physician said: “All things are alike human or alike 
divine — it makes no difference how you call them.^^ 

The method of modern scientific inquiry is the method 
of experimentation: the functional integration of theory 
and practice. Separate and divorce theory from practice 
and you make the history of thought unintelligible and the 
progress and nature of modern scientific knowledge one 
unending and ever-increasing irrationality. But unite the 
two in your theory of scientific method as they are now 
completely united in the conduct of scientific inquiry and 
the unintelligibility disappears, and the nature and course 
of modern science become clear. We then see that the 
work of Galileo was not a development but a revolution; 
and the work of Einstein is not a revolution but a de- 
velopment. For the abiding significance of the work of 
Einstein is that it scientifically clarifies and fully en- 
states the meaning of the work of Galileo: that experi- 
ment is a method for developing theories and establishing 
evidences for theories, for bringing the findings of prac- 
tice and the formulations of theory into continuous inter- 
active relation the consequences of the interaction being 
scientific knowledge. For in this way experimental evi- 
dence continuously controls the formulation of the law 
and prevents it from ever cooking the facts. 

By freeing the experimental method from the arbitrary 
^nd distorting limitations of “pure theory^^ — ^by freeing 
it from the operations of the Greek Formula — Einstein 
has made possible the full realization and actualization 
of the method of intelligence in the technical scientific 
domain. But the spirit of the Greek Formula is still ac- 
tively abroad in the philosophic and cultural land, shac- 
kling the freedom of intelligence in the modern world. 
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XV 

Galileo^s method of breaking through the self-en- 
closed circle of refined objects of reflection was not a 
specific. It was not a remedy capable only of breaking the 
magical spell of the Aristotelian-medieval dialectic “system 
of natural science.’’ What Galileo discovered was a general 
method, available and adaptable for use by all, ,and when 
used proves a competent remedy against the circular charm 
of any dialectic-logicalism, any self-involved system of re- 
fined objects of reflection, no matter what the area or field 
of the system, no matter what the enclosure may be and by 
what name it is called — ^physics, chemistry, biology, psy- 
chology, economics, sociology, ethics, esthetics, religion, 
theology, philosophy, logic. Galileo’s method is thus uni- 
versally competent, not because it is itself a piece of 
counter-magic, an omnipotent word or sayings but be- 
cause it is a quite thoroughly natural deed ox- doing. 

The method of beginning with gross, macroscopic, crude 
subject-matter in primary experience performs in the con- 
duct of philosophic inquiry qualitatively the same function 
as is performed in the conduct of scientific inquiry by the 
method of beginning with the subject-matter revealed in 
the laboratory experiment.* 

The emphasis falls on beginning and cannot fall too 
hard. Dewey, who begins with the gross and macroscopic, 

* The Tower of Pisa is as much a piece of laboratory apparatus 
as a micrometer — cruder but qualitatively or functionally the same. 
Galileo *s telescopic lens was comparatively as crude when compared 
with the lenses (photographic-telescopic) used by astronomers at 
Sobral. Nevertheless Galileo^s telescopic observation in 1610 was as 
humanly dramatic and scientifically as significant and conclusive 
as the observations in 1921. Galfleo’s astronomical observation 
took one part of the Copernican theory out of the realm of theo- 
retical speculation, and the observational expedition to Sobral could 
do no more for the Einstein theory. 
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does not stop there. That’s where he starts. From there he 
goes into the realm of the refined, derived objects of re- 
flection, and while in that realm, he is as analytical, dia- 
lectical, argumentative, ratiocinative, technically logical, 
logically synthetical, abstruse and abstract — Lc, to sum it 
up — as “purely theoretical” as the veriest philosophers of 
the opposite methodological school. But there is this enor- 
mous difference between Dewey and philosophers of the 
opposite method*^ even in the respect in whicli they most 
closely approach or cross each other: for Dewey, his dia- 
lectical, ratiocinative or formal-logical work is an interval 
or phase of his complete philosophic undertaking. Just as 
he does not begin, so he does not stay with the refined 
objects of reflection. Whatever subject-matter in primary 
experience he started from, he started from that subject- 
matter because that subject-matter raised a problem. The 
objective of his technical-philosophic excursion, or his 
formal-logical work, is to solve that problem. Hence, to 
be through, he must get back where he started from; to 
be through with that philosophic job the refined objects 
of reflection he has on hand after doing all the formal- 
logical work, must lead back into the subject-matter of 
primary experience, the gross and macroscopic subject- 
matter which constituted the starting point, the point of 
origin, of the inquiry. When they do so lead back into the 
gross and macroscopic subject-matter, then and only then 
does Dewey know that that philosophic task is done, for 
that leading back into the macroscopic subject-matter is 
the final or ultimate experimental test of the validity of 
the philosophic solution which he, in his professional ca- 
pacity as philosopher, can give. 

* The fact that the up-to-the-minute practitioners of the oppo- 
site method use the symbolisms of mathematical logic or logical 
positivism and Dewey docs not is a technological difference and 
not a difference in fundamental methods of philosophy. 
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The emphases, in the last sentence, on “Dewey^^ and 
‘^he’^, are made not to call attention to the emergence of 
differences between experimentalism in philosophy and 
experimentalism in science, but to sharpen perception of 
the identities that obtain. 

It is too obvious, I take it, to need any argument that 
the philospher qua philosopher — or in his strictly profes- 
sional capacity — ^in aiming to become scientific (experi- 
mentalist) can aim to become so in a manner comparable 
to the scientific (experimentalist) theoretician , not the 
scientific (experimentalist) laboratorian. It is absolutely 
essential, therefore, in examining and evaluating any 
method or any element in a method that claims it can 
make philosophy scientific — in the sense of science as we 
understand it now — it is absolutely essential to keep con- 
stantly and centrally in mind that the philosopher, under 
this conception of science and scientific inquiry, can do 
only half of the total work of philosophic inquiry, and the 
more strictly only half, the more fully or completely scien- 
tific philosophic inquiry is. Failure to keep this central in 
mind, is partly responsible for the argument over “scien- 
tific method in philosophy’’ going on forever in circles of 
wilder and wilder amaze. Failure to keep this in mind is 
to be guilty of using, under guise of examining the valid- 
ity of a method for making philosophy scientific, a con- 
ception of science that violates the fundamental nature of 
science as we understand it now. And hence violates also 
the fundamental nature of any philosophy that could 
possibly be scientific. It is to be guilty of using the Greek 
Formula again, uncritically and without acknowledg- 
ment, but this time in the form of the absolute standard 
that can automatically measure any method and infallibly 
determine whether or not it is capable of making phiU 
osophy scientific. 
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It is also too obvious, I take it, to need any argument 
to prove that the scientific theoretician — for example, the 
theoretical physicist — checks and rechecks every argu- 
ment in his theory before he makes it public. After it is 
published, it has to undergo (and is thoroughly subjected 
to) public examination. And to be acceptable and accepted 
by the scientific public, theoreticians and laboratorians 
both, it has first successfully to pass a series of laboratory 
tests which the theoretician, as theoretician, couldn’t pos- 
sibly make. 

However, there is always one kind of practical test that 
the theoretician not only can perform, but must perform 
and constantly does perform. Einstein, for example, knew, 
before ever he started, that his line of reasoning, his 
mathematical calculations, his formulations of refined ob- 
jects of scientific reflection had to lead back into the 
black-bands of the Michelson interferometer.* He knew 
that any theory had to pass that experimental test. He 
knew that his theoretical-physics job was not done unless 
and until his theory did that. Any system of refined 
mathematical-physical objects of reflection that did not 
lead back into the black-bands but led away from them — 
that led to the conclusion, say, that the bands were not 
black nor bands — Einstein knew beforehand would not be 
worth the paper it was written on, no matter how infini- 
tesimally small the piece. When his theory led him back 
into the black-bands, Einstein knew, as far as he, as 
theoretician could know, that his theoretical job was 

done.f 

Einstein — ^as any theoretical scientist — ^knew before- 
hand that his theory must terminate in the consequences 

* This is not all it had to lead back into, but it is enough for 
the purposes here. 

t See footnote above. 
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of the experiment as experienced in the laboratory, be- 
cause the control of theoretical solution by laboratory con- 
sequences is established in the conduct of scientific in- 
quiry. (Completely established, as we have seen, by Ein- 
stein’s own work). The course of theoretical elaboration 
and solution in scientific inquiry is controlled by the sub- 
ject-matter as experienced in the experiment. If philo- 
sophic inquiry is to become scientific, it too must be con- 
trolled in qualitatively identical way. In proposing any 
methods to make philosophy scientific, or in reaching a 
judgment with respect to any methods proposed with this 
end-in-view, it is necessary to establish whether the meth- 
od under evaluation, or undergoing judgment, does or does 
not enable the philosopher to be controlled in his inquiry 
in a way qualitatively or functionally comparable to the 
way in which the theoretician in science is controlled in his 
inquiry. The method of beginning with the gross and 
macroscopic subject-matter in primary experience per- 
forms this function. It is the beginning of experimentalism 
in philosophy, the beginning not everything. But it is the 
necessary beginning, and because necessary, is sufficient 
to disqualify as unscientific or anti-scientific any method 
of philosophic ipquiry that begins, or pretends to begin, 
otherwise. 

XVI 

Scientific inquiry is ^‘controlled inquiry.”* To con- 
trol, it is necessary to be controlled; to exercise control 
over, it is necessary to be controlled by^ Controlling with- 
out being controlled is possible only to creatures who are 
impotently omnipotent; being controlled without control- 
ling is possible only to creatures who are omnipotently im- 
potent. Both such kinds of creatures or beings are febrile 

♦Dewey, infra, p. 885, p. 930. 
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figments of diseased imaginations, the one rationally in- 
distinguishable from the other, except in the respect that 
each imagines the absurdity or impossibility of the other 
in reverse.^' In the activities of Nature, as in the activities 
of human nature, controlling and being controlled by are 
each indispensable for the other, are interdependent or 
continuously interactive. 

When science is taken in tlie gross and macroscopic, the 
genera! consequences of the interactivity of controlling 
and being controlled by, as that interactivity goes on be- 
tween the theoretical and laboratory functions within in- 
quiry, can be readily enough seen and in their generality, 
easily enough denoted. This Whitehead does when he 
points out that “Every scientific memoir in its record of 
the ‘facts’ is shot through and through with interpreta- 
tion.” t And Russell does the same when he points out that 
“In all theoretical physics, there is a certain admixture 
of facts and calculations.” $ Each of these statements in 
its own way unambiguously denotes (points to) the conse- 
quences of interactivity, within inquiry, between labora- 
tory fact and theoretical interpretation. The two state- 
ments quoted, separately and together, point to the gen- 
eral fact that within scientific inquiry the laboratorian is 
controlled by the theoretician and the theoretician is con- 
trolled by the laboratorian. And of course, in the respect 

♦The best theologians of the Church — following Aristotle and 
Plato — have realized that God cannot be so omnipotent that He is 
never controlled by anything. ‘‘What God meant He did.” His do- 
ing was therefore controlled by His meaning. Since HLs moaning is 
Eternal and Immutable, it is His complete undoing when He is 
made to undo anything he has done. Miracles destroy God^s nature 
without saving the world. For further discussion of this problem 
in terms of theological “miracles,” see my Introduction to The 
Philosophy of Spinoza previously referred to. The discussion of 
the same topic, in terms of scientific law and continuity in Nature, 
comes into the argument further on. 

^Process and Reality, p. 22. 

tTke Analysis of Matter, p. 79; see fuller quotation, ante. 
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that the one is controlled by the other, the other is, in that 
same respect, and from his standpoint, controlling the one. 
The controlling and controlled by do not take turn and 
turn about. They operate criss-crosswise and interweave. 

The theoretician and laboratorian, although they are 
each controlled by the other’s results — and in this respect 
may be said to be similar — ^are controlled by them in 
radically different ways, or to radically different ends — 
and in this respect they are basically dissimilar or func- 
.tionally unlike. 

The theoretician in searching for the solution of a prob- 
lem taken from the laboratory is controlled by the facts 
the laboratorian obtained; that is, he is controlled by the 
consequences of the interactions which were set going in 
and through the organization of the physical-experimental 
apparatus in the experiment. And the laboratorian, in 
searching for an experiment that will put to the test the 
solution of a problem taken from the theoretician is con- 
trolled by the solution in constructing his apparatus and 
organizing the experiment. Obviously, and in both cases: 
the theoretician must solve that problem; and the labora- 
torian must test that solution. Precisely upon this inter- 
change or cross-weaving of control (controlling and being 
controlled by) depends the existence and maintenance of 
the interactivity between the theoretical and laboratory 
functions in scientific inquiry. And the more precisely this 
interchange or cross-weaving of control, the greater and 
finer the precision in the results of scientific knowledge. 

So much for the general similarity. Now for the specific 
and radical difference. The theoretician must solve that 
problem as taken; his solution must explain the fact^itj 
they were found in the laboratory — ^whence they were 
^‘taken” by him for solution or whence he receijf||.4|^p 
as a ‘‘gift” (“something given” a datum). These 
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limitations placed beforehand upon the theoretician* as to 
how he explains or solves the problem. He can make his 
solution simple or complex, new or old; but no matter how 
simple or how complex, how old or how new, one thing is 
absolute and final; his solution mmt terminate in those 
facts as given or taken; the outcome of his solution must 
leave those facts as found. If there are any methodological 
ultimates in scientific inquiry, then this is one of them. 

The laboratorian is under a radically different obliga- 
tion with respect to the solution “taken” or “given.” He 
is under obligation to put it to the test and not to prove it 
right (or wrong). The outcome of the laboratory experi- 
ment is not something the laboratorian is under scientific 
obligation to contrive. Very much the opposite: his con- 
trivances (apparatus) must be such that the outcome for 
the solution (as to whether it is right or wrong, correct 
or incorrect, true or false, acceptable or ii acceptable sci- 
entifically) will be settled or determined by the conse- 
quences of the experiment. Michelson’s interferometer put 
the ether-theory to the test; it did not prove it right. 
Michelson, in constructing the interferometer and in or- 
ganizing the experiment had to be (and was) controlled 
by the ether-theory; otherwise his experiment would have 
been irrelevant, or beside the point. But it would have 
been infinitely worse than an irrelevant experiment, it 
would have been a fraud, if Michelson had devised an 
instrument and organized an experiment so that the out- 
come, the consequences of it would be predetermined one 
way or the other. If Michelson had cooked an experiment 
for the sake of producing facts that would invalidate 
the ether-law (theory, solution), the outcome of his ex- 

’►I am speaking of the current practice in science, It was not 
always so nor do all contemporary philosophers of science think it 
should be so even now. See ante, p. 111.- 
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periment would not have constituted a theoretical problem 
for scientists to solve; the problem scientists would then 
have been faced with would have been the very practical 
one of publicly disqualifying Michelson. Then, Michel- 
son’s body and Michelson’s mind would have been the 
whole pseudo-scientific picture, and Michelson’s interfero- 
meter would have made no scientific picture at all. 

The outcome of the laboratory test does not have to 
prove the theory (solution) right; and it does not have to 
prove it wrong; the outcome may be such as to prove that 
the theory cannot as yet be put to decisive laboratory test. 
In which latter case, the issue as to the validity of the 
theory (solution) continues unsettled and undetermined, 
making further tests or further organizations of experi- 
ments necessary; and to accomplish such further labora- 
tory experiments further elaboration and reformulation of 
the theory (solution) may be needed. 

Experimentalism in science does not mean that every 
theory (solution) has to be such that it can be put to the 
decisive laboratory test immediately, or in its first formu- 
lation. The ether-theory (the solution of many scientific 
problems) had been kicking around in modern science for 
two hundred years or more before it was brought to the 
laboratory test. The amount of theoretical formulation 
and re-formulation that went into its development was 
simply enormous. Only because of the general advance in 
science during this historical period, advance in theoretical 
formulation and practical methods of laboratory experi- 
mentation, was Michelson (his genius thrown in) able to 
devise an instrument and organize an experiment that put 
the ether-solution to critical test. The only requirement 
fundamental in experimentalism, whether in philosophy 
or science, is that any solution to be acceptable as a $olu- 
tion, as a piece of scientific knowledge, must first pass the 
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laboratory test. Only when at last it does or does not pass 
a decisive test, is it to be accepted as a known solution or 
rejected because known not to solve. 

If there are any methodological ultiinates in scientific 
inquiry, then this is one of them: the outcome of the 
laboratory test is not determined by the apparatus as or- 
ganized in the experiment taken by itsclj. When the out- 
come is thus determined, you have either the honest manu- 
facturing of contrivances or machines — ^which is not a case 
of Inquiry; or else you have the dishonest manufacturing, 
or faking of evidences. Which is also not inquiry — though 
frequently called so — and now ever more frequently in cer- 
tain parts not unknown. The outcome of the laboratory 
test, when the test is part of inquiry, is determined by the 
consequences of the natural subject-matter working in and 
through the organization of the experiment. This methodo- 
logical ultimate of laboratory procedure is of course the 
original or the basis of the methodological ultimate in 
theoretical scientific procedure. Hence the primacy and 
ultimacy of laboratory experience in determining the total 
course and controlling the direction of inquiry. 


Note. The interactivity of controlling and controlled by 
within the process of scientific or “controlled inquiry^’ is 
fundamental in Dewey’s analysis of the logic of inquiry. 
Inquiry originates in a problem or difficulty and termin- 
ates in a test. We are controlled by the problem at the 
beginning of any case of inquiry and by the test at the 
ending. The phases through which the process of inquiry 
passes are phases of passing from one interactivity of 
controlling-controlled by, to another, the achievement or 
consequences of one phase being carried along into the 
next, giving any case of inquiry its self-corrective and 
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self-expansive character. The complete controlling, with 
respect to that case, is the final issue or consequence of the 
complete process when the inquiry is successful. When the 
problem is solved, then we do control that problem and 
are no longer controlled by it. That is what solving means. 
We have done and so know how and what to do. 

However, because the factor of controlling is the critical 
turning point in the history of scientific inquiry, and the 
determining issue in the philosophic controversy or de- 
,bate, in the course of Dewey’s specific discussions the 
factor of controlled by is often pushed into the back- 
ground. Because it is in the background, it does not follow 
that it is not working in Dewey’s discussion. It is just 
working in the shade. The reader should always bear this 
in mind. For with a few very rare exceptions Dewey al-‘ 
ways does. And where he does not, all the more reason 
why the reader should. 

There are rare cases, portions of discussions, where con- 
trolled by gets pushed feo far into the background that 
the consequences of its working are hardly appreciable, 
they have practically vanished. There is one passage in- 
cluded in this book in which, as far as I can find out, it 
has to all intents and purposes vanished altogether. And as 
far as I know it is the only passage in all Dewey’s writ- 
ings.’*' It’s a rara avis which it would be a shame not to 
let the reader catch for himself. However, even this rare 
bird is only in passage, not in stoppage. And therefore 
having caught the bird, the reader should not stop but go 
on. 

The term ^‘controlled inquiry,” like all terms, carries its 

^ I don’t vouch that it is the only one. I go by the fact that it 
took me so by surprise, was so novel an experience to me. After 
that novel experience, I didn’t go back and make a statistical 
research through all Dewey’s writings. If the reader finds more 
than one in the text of this book, the keener he or she. 
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dangers within it. Concentrate on and magnify the dan^ 
gers, and the dangers can easily be converted into seeds of 
its own destruction. Since all terms carry dangers within 
them, by this ferocious method of conversion, the process 
of intelligent inquiry and rational life can be made into a 
passage from one destruction to another. If the reader 
likes to live that sort of “heroic life,^’ he is welcome to do 
BO. And if he further wants to call that “intelligent^^ (of a 
superhuman variety of course), there is no way of stop- 
ping him from doing so, nor would it be worth the effort to 
stop him. But it is not scientific intelligence. 

I do not, of course, in any sense wish to imply that 
Dewey^s lapses in the course of discussion are solely 
caused by any one term or combination of terms. Terms 
are themselves consequences, not aboriginal or “meta- 
physically primitive’^ causes. Terms also have their fur- 
ther consequences when used in further discussion or in- 
quiry. They are therefore not entirely without blame. But 
to put all responsibility for error on terms is nonsensical. 
The reasons for Dewey’s lapses are complex and many, 
Dewey, like all human thinkers, is quite human. And like 
all human beings, in the course of a specific argument he 
is sometimes carried along too far in that course. 

XVII 

That the theoretician and laboratorian may be one 
person is of course to be understood all along. It usually 
happens that the laboratory genius is not the same person 
as the theoretical genius, just as the great musical composer 
is seldom the great performer. But this is as it may be. 
To speak of the theoretician and laboratorian (in physics 
dr any other field) is a handy way of speaking of the 
theoretical and laboratory activities functioning in scien- 
tific inquiry. And it is also in part necessary, and in part 
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eminently advisable to speak in this way because scien- 
tific inquiry is a human activity, undertaken and carried 
through by human beings. Whether the laboratorian and 
theoretician are, in any given case of inquiry, one person 
or two or many is another consideration. Because of the 
historical continuity of scientific inquiry — the involve- 
ment of problem in problem and solution in solution — 
they are always many, very many, neither one nor two. 
However, the fundamentally important point concerning 
the logical analysis of inquiry is that whether they be one, 
two or many, the laboratorian must, to some extent, be a 
theoretician and the theoretician must, to some extent, be 
a laboratorian because in the function of each, the activity 
of the other is internally involved. 

Within inquiry, the theoretical and laboratory activities 
are constantly undergoing integration. When, with respect 
to any one case or problem inquired into, the integration 
is finished or completed, then in that respect inquiry 
reaches its logical conclusion and an item of tested, 
grounded, verified knowledge is added to the scientific 
store. But the macroscopic fact that scientific inquiry is 
still going strong, and going stronger today than at any 
other period, is all the evidence needed to prove that in- 
quiry is in historical process, that the method of controlled 
inquiry does not deliver a once-and-for-all system wherein 
theoretical and laboratory activities are with finality in- 
tegrated, wherein they are with respect to each other 
'^under control” in the sense in which the military speak. 
The method of controlled inquiry is a method of control- 
ling, a method of integrating, and as the method is pur- 
sued it systematically effects further integration between 
the two, progressively moving as each progresses. 

Controlled inquiry — the method of experimentation — 
extends from the laboratory to the theoretical study and 
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includes them both. The one without the other is not scien- 
tific inquiry as we understand it now. Experimcntalisni in 
science is impossible without the laboratorian and it is also 
impossible without the theoretician. Both are experimen- 
talists, each performing, within the total process of ex- 
perimental or controlled inquiry, a distinctive and dis- 
tinguishable, but not separated and separable share of the 
work. 

To some readers, perhaps, it may still seem that the 
last statement begs the whole issue. Such readers may 
think that if you start by putting the scientific theoretical 
and laboratory activities within scientific inquiry, it is not 
too amazing that you should find them each performing a 
distinctive but not separated, a distinguishable but not 
separable share of the work of scientific inquiry. It would 
be really too amazing only if you found them doing other- 
wise. This criticism would be valid and conclusively de- 
structive if it were the case that the statement puts the 
theoretical and laboratory activities within inquiry, and if 
it were also the case that the statement, having first put 
them there, then offers itself as an explanation or account- 
ing of their presence there. 

If the statement were these two things, then, perhaps, 
it would be a ^‘'logical positivistic^^ statement on the order 
of Carnap’s Logical Positivism.* But whether or not the 
latter, it would with certainty be a statement exemplify- 
ing the old dialectic whereby it is explained that opium 
puts to sleep because of its sleep-inducing powers. But the 
statement is neither of these two things. 

As for the first, the statement does not put the scientific 
theoretical and laboratory activities any place. It points 

**Terhaps” because I take Carnap’s The Logical Syntax of 
Language as defining his Logical Positivism. And this book is quite 
old, dating way back to 1937. 
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to where they are found. The statement is not a ^'defini- 
tion” of what the term "scientific inquiry” is going to be 
used as meaning. It is a report of what scientific inquiry 
is existentially found to be. The statement is fundamental- 
ly denotative in logical function. That Dewey may pos- 
sibly be a biased reporter, and his report be a product of 
his bias, is not at all too sinful a thought to harbor against 
any philosopher. Hence the great value of the reports 
handed in by such competent philosophers as Whitehead 
and Russell, who, though not without bias either, are cer- 
tainly not biased in favor of Dewey’s logic. "Every scien- 
tific memoir in its record of the 'facts’ is shot through and 
through with interpretation.” "In all theoretical physics, 
there is a certain admixture of facts and calculations.” 
These two reports of eminently competent individual 
philosophers, of a competence within the technical fields 
of science and mathematical physics far superior to Dew- 
ey’s, corroborate Dewey’s report to the hilt. The "inter- 
pretation” that shoots through the memoirs of facts is 
existential evidence, gross and macroscopic, that within 
the results of the scientific laboratorian, the consequences 
of the work of the scientific theoretician are jound. The 
"admixture” of facts in the calculations of all theoretical 
physics is existential evidence, gross and macroscopic, that 
within the results of the scientific theoretician the conse- 
quences of the work of the scientific laboratorian are 
found. 

Of course, Whitehead and Russell are not the only other 
philosophers who report the same findings as Dewey. But 
the multiplication of reports is of no philosophic value. 
As far as the particular report under discussion is con- 
cerned, all philosophers report the same. If they didn’t 
there wouldn’t be any philosophic controversy such as the 
modern and contemporary world displays. That’s what all 
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the shooting is precisely about * The report is general. 

As for the second point — whether Dewey’s report is an 
explanation or offers itself as an explanation of what it 
reports. The statement “within inquiry, theoretical and 
laboratory activities each perform a share of the total 
work of inquiry” no more explains that state of affairs 
than do the statements of Whitehead and Russell explain 
what they respectively stale. Our Deweyan statement is 
logically distinguishable from the two statements of 
Whitehead and Russell in that it comprehends them both. 
What their statements say separately, our statement says 
together. There is a logical gain, in explicitness and com- 
prehension of statement, but not an explanatory gain. All 
three statements are logically of the same order — descrip- 
tive or denotative. 

Without going into elaborate details, a descriptive state- 
ment is a description of what is found. Tf you want to 
rest on your description you may do so. But the descrip- 
tion is not an explanation. It is a denotation of what is 
to be explained. If it is a descriptkJn of the explanation, a 
denotation of what is found at the end of an explanatory 
inquiry, then it is customary to call that the conclusion. 
The statement that opium puts to sleep is a description. 
To present that description as an explanation is to con- 
vert an effect directly into a cause which is equivalent to 
taking the same thing twice over, once as “effect” and 
once as “cause,” which is no gain at all except in confusion. 

A description denotes how things are found. If within 
the results of the laboratorian and theoretician, taking 
their results separately, the consequences of the work of 
the other are found, then, in searching for an explanation 

♦ There is a great difference, of course, between “all the shooting 
being precisely about this,” and “all the shooting about this being 
precise.” 
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of the one case or the other or both we must be controlled 
by this fact. Unless we believe in miraculous or super- 
natural intervention, or in some strange, inexplicable prin- 
ciple of transmigration, the gross and macroscopic subject- 
matter in this primary experience, the irreducible and 
stubborn fact that the results of laboratorian and theore- 
tician are what they are, must be the consequence of some- 
natural process of interactivity and must be evidence of 
some natural relation of continuity goings on between the 
laboratory and theoretical functions. The disclosure of the 
nature of that interactivity and continuity is the disclosure 
of the explanation. 

There is of course a vast difference between an explana- 
tion of how things as a matter of fact are, and an explana- 
tion of how they should be in order to meet certain de- 
sirable or desired specifications. But again, unless we be- 
lieve in miracles (in which case we need believe in nothing 
else and have no reason for any inquiry into anything), 
the knowledge of the specifications desirable and the 
knowledge how to change things so they will fulfill the 
specifications are both consequences of learning first of all 
how things are. 

By learning how things are in Euclid, geometers grad- 
ually learnt how things in geometry should be, and through 
knowledge of how they are and guided by the specifica- 
tions of how they should be, geometry was reconstructed 
and is still on the advance. So in every case. If this were 
not so in every case of scientific advance, the method of 
scientific inquiry would not be self-corrective and self- 
expansive. That it is so is also a report of the existential 
facts of scientific history, not an explanation of those facts. 

The how and the should, within any intelligent under- 
taking, mark a difference, a distinction, not a separation, 
You can know that things should be different only as a 
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consequence of knowing how they are. You can know how 
to transform them into what they should be, only by first 
knowing how they arc made as they arc. It is a common- 
place that modern science began when inquiry into how 
things are was undertaken. In any sense in which ^^Why?” 
is intelligent, then it is “How?^’ read backwards. In any 
sense in which '^‘should be” is intelligent then it is “how 
they are” read forwards. In any sense in which “must” is 
intelligent then it is when “how things are” and “how they 
should be” are one and the same. Any other sense of 
“must” consists in taking the de facto “how” and con- 
verting it blindly into a de facto “should be,” Because the 
latter is then called dc jure doesn^t make its mode or 
method of acquisition of that character any the less de 
facto. 

Now with respect to the specific case in hand, namely, 
how things are now in science, botli Whitehead and Rus- 
sell agree with Dewey in believing that that is the way 
they should be — from point of view, that is, of general 
methodology or way of scientific procedure.*^ 

Whitehead does not believe that the “interpretation” 
should be taken out of the record of the facts, nor does 
Russell believe that the “facts” should be taken out of the 
calculations of theoretical physics. If you do the first, the 
record of the facts becomes not even a “contemplation of 
brute facts,” not even a brutish contemplation of brute 
fact. It becomes no record at all. If you do the second — 
if you evacuate the calculations of theoretical physics of 
all facts — ^you may have the calculations left, but they 
are miserable, misshapen and bereft, meaningfully belong- 
ing nowhere, nowhere finding meaningful place no matter 

*As for detailed procedures, and detailed results of procedures, 
there is always room for improvement, and on this point, too, our 
three philosophers fully agree. 
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hm they are then pursued: they cannot be physics any 
more — because the facts have all been evacuated; they 
cannot be “pure mathematics’’ any more — ^because the 
calculations were made in connection with the facts, and 
in that connection inevitably and irretrievably lost their 
purity. 

Whitehead and Russell, that is, do not say: “It is true, 
within the record .of scientific fact there are interpreta- 
tions to be found; and within the record of scientific 
theories there are facts to be found, but this is only the 
way things are now and they should be different and our 
philosophies of science and scientific method — our logics 
— are dedicated to the task of bringing about this differ- 
ence.” Whitehead and Russell say, ^^How things are now 
inquired into by , scientific method, is the way they should 
be inquired into ; how scientific inquiry is now conducted 
is the way it should be conducted.” They say, in short, 
how we (now scientifically) think is the way in which 
scientific thinking should be carried on.* * *** 

When Dewey says that theory and practice function 
within scientific inquiry, or that the theoretical and lab- 
oratory functions are interactive within inquiry, he is 
making a report, in his own terms, of the macroscopic fact 
upon which all reports agree. When he goes on further and 
says that all logics of scientific method or scientific in- 
quiry should be controlled by this fact, and that the out'- 
come of all logical calculations concerning scientific me- 
thod should terminate in that fact — ^he is going beyond 
the reportorial to the scientific-philosophic function. He is 
laying down a rule of method that logicians of scientific 

*The title of Dewey’s early book on logic, How We Tfefe, hasi 
been a great stumbling block to “logicians.” That it has been is a 

sufficient indication of how seriously they believed that the method 

and objective of science are to find out the how. 
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method should follow. He is laying down the rule that all 
our logical analyses and theoretical calculations concern- 
ing scientific method must be controlled by our findings 
as to how scientific inquiry is done. To say that Dewey is 
^laying down this rule of method” is of course only a 
manner of speaking. What he is doing is saying that we 
must carry over into our method of logical inquiry the 
method of inquiry discovered in science if our logical in- 
quiry is to be scientific. Since how the method of science 
is now, is the way scientific method should be, the ^^must” 
is an intelligent conversion of the dc facto how things are 
into a de jure state of affairs. 

When the whole course of our logical calculations is 
controlled by the gross and macroscopic findings in pri- 
mary experience of scientific inquiry, it is of course not 
amazing that the outcome of that course of logical reflec- 
tion should terminate in those findings — that our explana- 
tion should end by explaining the findings we started out 
to explain. This is not amazing, but then the objective of 
philosophy — of scientific philosophy — is not to be amaz- 
ing. And when our course of logical reflection is not con- 
trolled by the findings we started out to explain, it is also 
not amazing that we should lose control over the course 
of our logical calculations and that the outcome of that 
course should be any which irrelevant way — that the ex- 
planation should end by not explaining what we started 
out to explain but should end up by being an explanation 
that needs to be itself explained by an endless series of 
explanations. Although this endless outcome is not ^4n 
itself” amazing, but what one would naturally expect to 
result from the uncontrollable method pursued, the out- 
come is how amazing when it is presented not ^^as it is in 
itself” but *^as in the logic of scientific method.” 
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XVIII 

Controlled inquiry involves exercise of control over, 
controlling as well as being controlled by. The the- 
oretical experimentalist and laboratory experimentalist — 
who divide between them the total process of experimental 
(or controlled) inquiry — exercise control over, each in his 
own way. Each has his own distinctive means and methods, 
relevant and competent to handle his respective share of 
the total work, the means and methods of each being de- 
veloped in the course of fulfilling or realizing the partial 
function, within inquiry, that each performs. 

The laboratory experimentalist — to consider him first 
^*by himself’^ for a spell — exercises control over by means 
of his laboratory apparatus and the methods of handling 
the apparatus that he progressively and cumulatively de- 
velops in and through the process of laboratory experi- 
mentation. technical description of the uses of the 
microscope in biology is not part of the philosophy of the 
sciences.’’* Nor of the philosophy or logic of scientific 
method. And what applies to the technological technical- 
ities of the usages of the microscope applies equally to the 
technological technicalities of all laboratory equipment 
and methods. So nothing more need be said on this topic, 
else we would be in imminent danger of wandering off, 
and not staying on, the topic of experiment. 

The laboratorian primarily exercises control over his 
instruments. That he can control them is neither acci- 
dental nor providential: he’s constructed them that way. 
Taking an instrument by itself, control over it is pretty 
nearly absolute, in the sense that, taking a clock by itself, 
you can turn the hands at will. But a clock — in the labora- 
tory at any rate — ^is not constructed as a plaything for 
passing the time of day, but as an instrument for telling 

♦Whitehead, The Concept of Nature, p, 1. 
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the passage of time. The laboratorian never constructs a 
piece of apparatus so he can control that. He is not con- 
cerned with constructing apparatus for the pure and beau- 
tiful sake of constructing apparatus. He is not a toy- 
manufacturer or a manufacturer of any sort, not even of 
automobiles. The laboratorian wants to control something 
else; and it is with the purpose or end-in-view of control- 
ling that something else that he turns to the making of 
instruments that will give him that control. That some- 
thing else is his “material” — ^whatever it may be, physical, 
chemical, biological, psychological, social. 

Primarily, the laboratorian has control over his instru- 
ments, and through them, secondarily, control over his 
material. But his primary objective, with respect to con-^ 
trolj is control over the latter and not ovk the former. 
With respect to control, control over the material is his 
end; control over his instruments, his means to that end. 

The control the laboratorian exercises over his material 
by means of his instruments is a secondary control in 
another very important respect: taking one or more in- 
struments by themselves, his control over them is pretty 
nearly, absolute — in the sense explained above. But when 
the instruments are used for exercising control over the 
material being inquired into, the degree of control drops, 
the extent of the drop varying from case to case. This drop 
in control is also neither accidental nor providential. It is 
a consequence of the way in which the laboratorian 
ganized his instruments into an experiment. For his in- 
clusive or final end-in-view — inclusive or final because 
including the whole experiment and determining the end 
for which the experiment is organized — is not the perpetu- 
ating of his control over what he already has under con- 
trol or (which is the same thing) the reproducing of what 
he can already produce. If the latter were his inclusive or 
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jfinal end-in-view he would not be setting up an experi- 
ment, he would be in a totally different business, the busi- 
ness of quantity manufacturing of one sort or another. 
The inclusive or final end of the laboratorian with respect 
to any experiment he organizes is discovery, the discovery, 
namely, of what the consequences will be of the interac- 
tivities set going in that experiment. Every experiment is 
a new experiment, a nem organization, instituting new 
interactivities within that organization, and what the con- 
sequences of new interactivities will be one must perforce 
wait upon the issue to tell. 

Experiments that methodically repeat experiments ah 
ready performed are also experiments and have the func^ 
tion in scientific inquiry of testing or corroborating results 
previously obtained. If the result of a ^^repeater’’ were a 
predetermined or foregone conclusion, it would have no 
scientific corroborating power, and would not be an experi- 
ment at all. Although an experiment performed for cor- 
roboratory test is from point of view of methodical set-up 
— the organization of material and instruments — a '^re- 
peater” it is from the logical standpoint, which embraces 
its function in inquiry, a new experiment. For the conse- 
quences, the results of the methodical repetition are still 
problematic, have still — to use Jameses phrase — to be 
"cashed in.” 

The partial end, the control over the material is the 
"end” within the process of inquiry. The final or inclusive 
end is the end-in-view of which the whole inquiry is under- 
taken and for which that experiment is set up. Taking any 
experiment, it is of the utmost importance to distinguish 
between these two "ends.” They are distinct, not separate* 
But they are functionally distinct. The end within any 
case of inquiry functions as one of the means in the con- 
duct of that inquiry; the end which is the final conse- 
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quence — the ending of that inquiry — is the attainment of 
the knowledge gained through that inquiry. The final con- 
sequence of any experiment, with respect to that experi- 
ment, is never a means but only an end. If it were not for 
the rampant confusion over means and ends, this point 
would be too commonplace even to whisper about. For 
obviously, what comes at the ending of any historical proc- 
ess cannot possibly be a mcam in that same historical 
process. Effects are effects and not their own causes. And 
conclusions, endings of inquiry are effects. That a con- 
clusion of one inquiry can be used as a means in another 
inquiry should also be too obvious to mention. If it 
couldn’t, there would be no inquiry at all but a spasmic 
jolting from thing to thing, like the actions of grasshoppers 
or fleas. 

The material the laboratorian is inquiring into, and 
the instruments by means of which he conducts his ex- 
perimental inquiry are distinguishable from one another, 
but are not separated and disconnected. The laboratorian 
hasn’t got ^^matcriar’ in one hand and ‘‘‘instruments” in 
the other, each unrelated and unbeknown to the other; 
and he doesn’t “apply” the instruments “io” the material 
(or vice versa) the way, for example, the one hand “ap- 
plies” soap “to” the other when the left hand doesn’t 
know what the right hand is doing. The instruments are 
themselves organizations of the material, and the material 
is in the organization of the instruments constituting the 
experiment. The material is m, not metaphorically, but 
actually, that is, interactively. The whole business of 
laboratory experimentation is not to organize an experi- 
ment to show that the same causes produce the same ef- 
fects,*^ but to find out what are the consequences when 
new interactivities are caused. 

* This is the business of corroborating experiments, ^‘repeaters.” 
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For the experimental laboratorian, the sky is the limit. 
Anything goes. According to Aristotelian logic (still wide- 
ly used) the ‘‘nature” or “essence” of glass may be glass, 
wood wood, metal metal and so on pretty nearly forever; 
but for the laboratorian all things whatsoever are alike in 
only one fundamental respect: they are things to be 
brought together in new ways so that new interactivities 
may be set going and new consequences may ensue. And 
the consequences of the interactivities are the natures of 
things in and for science. As the laboratorian advances 
with the general advance in scientific knowledge, techno- 
logical and theoretical, his instruments become more nu- 
merous, more precise, more powerful, and his organiza- 
tions of the instruments into experiments become more 
elaborate, more delicate and more productive of new con- 
sequences because of the increased variety, in kind and 
degree, of the interactivities instituted in the material 
through and by means of the experiment. And so the 
laboratorian discovers that the same old “stuff^*^ has ever 
more and ever different natures, or “essences.” 

The sky is the limit for the laboratorian. But where that 
limit is the laboratorian does not know. It is seriously to 
confuse matters therefore to say that the laboratorian is 
controlled by his material. In setting up any experiment, 
the laboratorian is controlled by his knowledge of the 
material as gained through prior experiments. He knows 
what the limits of the material are, as those limits were 
revealed in the consequences of prior experiments. But 
those limits are not the limits. Hence the new experiment. 
In passing from one experiment to the next, the labora- 
torian is controlled by his knowledge gained antecedently; 
and the consequences of any experiment that is the “next” 
are limited by the organization of interactivities which 
constitutes that experiment. Every experiment has its lim-' 
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itations; but what the limits of the material and instru- 
ments are (as interactive within that organization) the 
laboratorian docs not know until the consequences of that 
experiment tell him. Since you cannot be controlled by 
anything you don’t know — in any sense"of ‘^control” in- 
volved in ‘^controlled inquiry” or intelligent method'''' — it 
is much better to speak of the laboratorian being limited 
by his material. 

It is well known that we can’t count up to the last pos- 
sible number. In the case of counting numbers, we know 
pretty well that the next one will be one more than the 
one antecedent, and so there is no intelligent point in try- 
ing to count them even as far as we can go. But in the case 
of laboratory experiments, we do not know that the conse- 
quences of the next one will be just something more on 
the same line and to be added to the consequences of the 
antecedent experiment. Every experiment is a new experi- 
ment; it sets up a question or poses a problem; and what 
the answer will be is problematic until the consequences 
have been “cashed in,” The consequences of the next ex- 
periment may not be in the same line at all; they may not 
be additive but transformative of knowledge; they may 
not add to the sum antecedently amassed but upset the 
whole previous account. The result will be an increase in 
our knowledge true enough, but it will be an increase not 
by way of addition and accretion but by way of subtract- 

* Being pushed and pulled around by the law of gravitation, 
etc., is not being “controlled by” the law; it is being limiud by the 
law. Human beings are limihd to going around with the earth in 
its orbit; even when we fiy we don’t really fly away. The same 
thing applies to “human nature and conduct.” When we “act” in 
terms of our “instincts,” “intuitions,” “inspirations,” coming we 
know not whence and going we know not where, we are not “con- 
trolled by” them; we are pushed and pulled around by them; we 
are then animated machines, limited corporations; not intelligent, 
controlling, human beings. 
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ing and overturning. In simpler language, the next conse- 
quence may not be reformatory but revolutionary. 

XIX 

There is no special virtue or power, philosophic or scien- 
tific, internally resident in the word ^interactivity.’’ As 
far as words go, “interaction” is just as good; by usage 
they could be made identical. That precisely is the great 
danger. In the intellectual as in other worlds, possession is 
practically the whole of the law, and an idea or meaning 
long inhabitating the field will prevent any new idea from 
getting in or will swallow it up if and when perchance it 
does. Especially will this happen if the new idea comes 
clothed in an old word or a close derivative of it. 

When a new idea comes clothed in old raiment, it prac- 
tically invites its own annihilation. But new clothes, 
though they may slow up the pace of destruction, do not 
automatically function to prevent unwarranted demise. 
There is no royal road to enduring life, and no known 
method of insuring the life of a new idea. Some have an 
extraordinary gift for coining strange new words, like 
Whitehead and Peirce. But the philosophic procedure by 
coinage has its many drawbacks as well as advantages. 
There is also the great method of terminological coinage 
which goes by the name of symbolic logic. That the new- 
est symbols may be just a disguise of the oldest ideas — a 
disguise which may deceive the s3mibolists more often than 
the non-symboljc — the history of the self-same S3nnbolic 
logic is right there to tell. 

The usage to which “interaction” has been put, the 
meaning it has become encrusted with during centuries of 
working in a Newtonian intellectual world, is all that is 
the matter with it. Newton’s Third Law of Motion states 
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that action is always opposed by an equal reaction; 
or, the mutual actions of two bodies are always equal and 
act in opposite directions.’^ The phrase ^^action and reac- 
tion are equal and opposite” has come to be the dominant 
definition of the meaning of ^^interaction.” 

If ^^action” and ‘‘reaction” were equal and opposite, 
there could be neither the one nor the other. For just as 
soon as any “action” started, supposing it to start some- 
how, it would be immediately estopped by the “reaction.” 
It would always be an irresistible force meeting an im- 
movable object. When such is the case, they might just 
as well not meet, but each stay at home. Meeting can do 
nothing for or to either, since they cannot interact when 
they meet. Their meeting in. other words can only be pure- 
ly formal, never real. 

Newton claimed that his laws of motion were “derived 
from phenomena.” He tells us that “the main business of 
natural philosophy [science] is to argue from phenomena 
without feigning hypotheses and to deduce causes from 
effects.” Letting the term “deduce” pass for the time 
being, this procedure if followed would be equivalent to 
what Dewey calls the method of beginning with the gross 
and macroscopic subject-matter in experience. For effects 
are what we primarily experience, not the causes we “de- 
duce.” Newton also recognized that the “causes” we de- 
duce should not be the “effects” over again. “To tell us 
that every species of things is endowed with an occult 
specific quality by which it acts and produces manifest 
effects, is to tell us nothing.” The cause should be equal to 
producing the effect — but it should not be the same as the 
effect, if it is to tell us anything. However, as Newton goes 
on to say, “to derive two or three general principles of 
motion from phenomena and afterwards to tell us how the 
properties and actions of all corporeal things follow from 
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those manifest principles, would be a very great step in 
philosophy [science].”* Such derived principle Newton 
considered his laws of motion to be. 

Newton gives us the ^^experimental” phenomena whence 
he ^^derived” his Third Law. 

“Whatever presses or pulls something else, is pressed or 
pulled by it in the same degree. If a man presses a stone 
with his finger, his finger is also pressed by the stone. 
If a horse draws a stone tied to a rope, the horse will be 
(so to speak) drawn back equally towards the stone: 
for the rope being stretched at both ends will by the 
same attempt to relax itself urge the horse towards the 
stone and the stone towards the horse; and will impede 
the progress of one as much as it promotes the progress 
of the other. {Principia, [Evans and Hain editions] 
1871, Axioms, or Laws of Motion. Italics mine.) 

Obviously, if it were true that the stretched rope im- 
peded the progress of the horse as much as it promoted the 
progress of the stone, the horse and stone would neither 
of them be moving and the stretched rope, like Buridan^s 
Ass, would be transfixed by its own immobility. 

Of course it can be said that Newton meant his “ex- 
periment” to be taken this way; that he was not consider- 
ing the motion of the rope relative to the earth, but was 
taking horse, stone and stretched rope “in isolation.” The 
three constitute the experimental situation and he is con- 
cerned only with what goes on within that system. If this 
is so, then it is still a fundamental error on his part to say 
that the rope, within the system, “will impede the progress 
of the one as much as it promotes the progress of the 
other.” If the system is stationary, is self-enclosed, then 
the rope, to maintain the “dynamic equilibrium,” will have 
to impede the* progress of the one as much as it impedes 

♦From Newton’s Opticks, quoted in Burtt, The Metaphysical 
Foundations of Modem Science, pp. 219, 2 58; italics mine. 
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the progress of the other. But let us consider this funda- 
mental error as a temporary slip and pass it by too, for 
the time being. 

Suppose we take it as a system in “dynamic equilib- 
rium,” the horse pulling, but not moving the stone with 
the rope stretched between. The rope is stretched because 
the pulls are equal and opposite. Now if we call the pull 
of the horse “action” and the pull of the stone “reaction,” 
do we not get Newton's result? Does it not follow that 
throughout the length of the rope, action and reaction are 
equal and opposite? If at any point along the rope they 
were not, would not the rope, at that point sag and the 
whole stretch be gone? • 

But if we call the pull of the horse “action” and the pull 
of the stone “reaction,” what are we going to call the rope? 
What is the rope? Action and reaction embrace within 
their “conjunctive union” the total world of motion. But 
)7ithin that world of motion the rope is not included. The 
rope is neither “action” nor “reaction.” And houf are we 
going to cut this mysterious rope that binds two physical 
pulls or “forces” together and is itself nothing physical? 
How are we going to cut it to find the “equality and oppo- 
sition” of action and reaction which is supposed to be resi- 
dent throughout its length? Action and reaction can never 
meet face to face within this mysterious rope. If they ever 
met head-on within the rope, they would stop each other 
dead in their tracks, and what would happen to the rope 
then? Within this rope, action and reaction must pass each 
other by. There is no use, therefore, in taking any one 
“point” along the rope .unless we can split that point. Since 
splitting “points” is no occupation for anyone, let us say 
the rope is a “union” of two unsplittable lines and that 
action and reaction stream through these lines, each one in 
its own line and in the opposite direction. Within the rope, 
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these two equal and opposite streams will be exactly oppo- 
site to each other along their routes only in the sense that 
two parallel lines are opposite each other. And any part of 
one stream will also be exactly opposite any part of the 
other stream, if “action” and “reaction” travel through 
their respective “lines” like two beams of light traveling m 
vacuo in an Einsteinian universe. 

Newton, of course, was not thinking of an Einsteinian 
universe in which the velocity of light traveling in vacuo 
is “absolute.” He started with an “absolute equality” in- 
stead of ending with one. For even if Newton’s stone is a 
stone, and his horse a horse, his rope is not a rope. It is 
neither “action” nor “reaction.” It does not participate in 
the goings on. It is absolutely neutral between the two. To 
be able to keep “action” and “reaction” equal and oppo- 
site, the rope must have two transmission lines, and both 
lines must be vacuous media of transmission. There is only 
one “rope” that is equipped to do this job with the mathe- 
matical perfection required in the Newtonian “^vorld of 
physics.”: the two lines of an equality sign in a mathemati- 
cal equation. The left side of an equation is equal and op- 
posite to the right side. And transmission from one side to 
the other in either direction is done with mathematical 
simultaneity. 


XX 

When in the natural course of walking throu^ a field 
we come across a horse, stone and stretched rope between, 
that organization of objects is not the gross and macros 
scopic subject-matter in our primary experience. In pri- 
mary experience that organization is experienced as in- 
cluded within the field within which we are walking and 
within which we also are included. The field is not a uni- 
form mathematical abstraction. It is a field full of other 
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contents, and if our gross and macroscopic primary experi- 
ence did not include the field and these other contents — 
if they also did not appear in our primary experience — ^we 
neither would nor could macroscopically discriminate the 
horse, stone and stretched rope between as a particular 
organization of objects within that field. The ‘‘field’^ would 
be a uniform mist, and when there are no differences in 
distribution within the mist, not even the mystical shapes 
of things come out. The total “field’’ would, in fact, be like 
Newton’s rope. And without the horse and stone how 
would Newton have found that rope between? 

Within the wider natural field — ^the environment — the 
organization of horse, stone and stretched rope is a “state 
of affairs,” as Dewey sometimes calls it. As macroscopi- 
cally experienced, it is a consequence, an effect, a result. 
It is, in his technical, logical language, a situation. As a 
consequence, an effect, a state of affairs, it is a phase of a 
history, having continuities with the past and moving into 
the future. There is something doing. The horse is pulling, 
the rope is stretching, and the stone is not going in the di- 
rection of the horse’s pull because it is being pulled in 
another direction and is going in that. 

Horse, rope and stone are organized together and are 
interacting with one another. The subject-matter in our 
primary experience of that situation is a consequence of 
the interactions going on, an effect, not the cause. Horse, 
stone and rope have not swallowed each other up and if 
unhitched they ty^ould not, because of that, vanish each 
into nothingness. They are interacting with each other and 
also with other things. Each thing in the interactive sys- 
tem constituting that situation is an individual thing 
within its own distinguishable boundaries because of multi- 
tudes of interactivities going on within it. But it is a thing 
at all, and not a figment, because the boundaries within 
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which its own individual interactivities are going on are 
not boundaries that shut it off from interactivity with other 
things within the greater environment. On the contrary. It 
would not be a natural thing at all, individualized or non- 
individualized, if it were not for the multiple interactivi- 
ties it sustains and is sustained by with things beyond its 
own boundaries. If it were in interactive relations with 
more things within a greater environment^ it would be 
more fully individualized, not less. The extent of individ- 
ualization of a thing is hot determined by its boundaries, 
for every stone has its boundaries, and though stones are 
individualized, their extent of individualization is not no- 
tably great. The extent of individualization of a thing is 
determined by the range and qualitative kinds of inter- 
active relations it enters into with other things. 

The horse is distinguishable from the stone and the rope 
from both because each is a different organization of in- 
teractivities within its own boundaries. But the latter in. 
turn are not primeval, aboriginal causes but consequences 
of prior interactivities and modes of interactivity which are 
maintained in the enduring present. 

Taking any individual object, we may call it, within its 
own boundaries, an interactive continuum. But it is always 
a continuum, so to speak, partial not complete. For no 
continuum of interactions of an individual thing is self- 
sustaining. It can sustain itself only by interacting with 
other interactive continua. Modes and patterns of organi- 
zation of interactions differ from one another, distinguish- 
ing kinds of things, and individuals or individual variations 
within each kind. But each kind and each individual within 
each kind interacts with other kinds of interactive con- 
tinua. When the continuum of interactions constituting a 
horse interacts with the interactive continua constituting 
blades of grass, the pattern or organization of the horse is 
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further maintained. When a horse interacts with the inter- 
active continuum constituting a bolt of lightning, his pat- 
tern or organization of interactions is destroyed. Every in- 
dividual thing, to paraphrase Dewey, is a qualitative whole 
of qualities in interactive qualitative relations. The pattern 
or organization within the individual is the qualitative 
consequence of qualitative interactions. 

The consequences, effects, results are not dematerialized 
effluvia which the “causes’’ cast up and then recede to do 
something likewise on another occasion. The “causes” are 
always where the effects are; the causes of any situation or 
thing — as an interactive continuum (in the sense defined) 
— are within that situation or thing. But not all the causes. 
Only some. Those causes namely constituting the inter- 
actions going on within that interactive continuum, within 
the boundaries of that situation or thing.* 

Since the boundaries of one thing do not cut it off from 
other things but each thing is embedded in its own inter- 
active locality, we can use one thing, which is an effect, as 
a means for finding out the causes of another thing, by 
bringing the two into interactive relations. We can organ- 
ize them, that is, into an experiment. 

The horse-stone-and-rope is as good an organization of 
an experiment as any other. But to be an experiment, we 
cannot start by taking it as Newton did. That was the end 
of the experiment, the consequence. That was the phase of 
the “sequential order of events” constituting the experi- 
ment which closed the sequence of events. An experiment 
is in the experimenting; there has to be a sequence of 
events; a longitudinal section of a history; it must have 
beginning and middle period as well as an ending. If we 
take the “ending” alone, we can only contemplate it as a 

* Cause is an old name for a system of interactivities going on, 
and effect an old name for. the qualitative consequences of the 
interactions. 
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brute fact, or enjoy or suffer it as an event in our emotional 
or esthetic experiencing. 

An experiment is an organization of interactions. It is 
an organization of “doings-undergoings’' to use Dewey’s 
homespun phrase. The resultant of the doings-undergoings 
is what is done. To get that done is the purpose or idea of 
the experimenting. Or, to put it more generally, to observe 
what the “done” will be. Before the rope is stretched there 
is a stretching; before the horse pulls, he is doing-under- 
going something else; before the rope is tied around the 
stone, it is a stone without the rope tied around it. At 
what phase of the inclusive history \Ye begin our experi- 
menting is as the case may be, depending upon what we 
are experimenting for, what our idea is, our plan. But 
there must be some beginning of every experiment which 
leads into but is not the same as the ending. 

Within the organization of the experiment, horse, stone 
and rope are all constitutive interactive members. If the 
objective, the end-in-view of the experiment, of organizing 
that system of interactions, is to find out how much pull- 
ing the rope will stand, then the rope is the material being 
inquired into, and the stone and horse are the instruments. 
If the objective is to move the stone, then the horse and 
rope are instruments and the stone is the material. If the 
objective is to determine how much the horse can pull, 
then the stone and rope are instruments and the horse the 
material. Within every experiment there are instruments 
and material, something used as the means of inquiry and 
something inquired into. The consequences in the material 
of the interactions set going within the experiment con- 
stitute the objects of the closing, final, experimental ob- 
servation. They are the “effects” and when written up in 
scientific memoirs are the “fyial facts of the case.” The 
consequences are the “reactions” of the interactions. 
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Of course, there are consequences in all the constitutive 
members of the interactive experimental system. If there 
weren’t, it would not be an interactive system. Apart from 
this logical argument, which may appear circular, there is 
the existential, macroscopic evidence that objects which 
function as material in one experimental situation func- 
tion as instruments in another. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that they undergo miraculous transformations in 
passing from one situation to the next. If there were any 
non-interacting member in any experimental situation, no 
inquiry would be possible and that situation would not be 
experimental. Witness the case with Newton’s rope. 

It takes two actions to make one interaction. And the 
consequence of an interaction is a new action. This is in 
logical formulation, not in existential fact. In Nature there 
are no actions which are stripped to the bare state of homo- 
geneous oneness. All actions are themselves consequences 
of systems of interactions of various complexities of organ- 
ization. However, for formal logical analysis, we may con- 
sider instrument and material as imitaries (however com- 
plex they may be) and the organization of instrument and 
material in an interactive system as constituting an experi- 
ment. 

Every experiment is a doing-undergoing. Not metaphor- 
ically, but formal-logically speaking, the instrument is the 
’^doing” and the material the ‘^undergoing.” For the in- 
strument is an instrument to the extent that it is that by 
means of which we exercise control over; the material is 
what we are limited by^it is the undergoing. 

No instrument is all compact with “doing” and no ma- 
terial we can in any way handle is all compact with “under- 
going.” Within experimental inquiry, instrument and ma- 
terial enter into interactive relations, and so they are inter- 
dependently doing-undergoing. The degree to which we are 
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controlling the experiment going on, is the definition of 
the instrument functioning in that inquiry. It is always a 
degree, never an “absolute.” 

We are doing the inquiry by means of the instrument. 
The material is undergoing inquiry. The consequence of 
the interactivity of the doing-undergoing within the ex- 
perimental situation is the ending of that inquiry. The con- 
sequence, as the ending of a controlled history, of events, 
is what is known,'^ It is the effect, and effects are gross and 
macroscopic subject-matter in primary experience. The 
effect brings us back to primary experience. But the eSect 
now in our primary experience is not a brute fact we can 
only stare at in dumb “contemplation” or in animal amaze- 
ment. The effect is a state of affairs, a situation that is 
achieved through controlling a history. It is the terminal 
phase of a sequential order of events within which se- 
quence we have had a guiding hand. As such an effect it 
carries the meanings of its history within it. It is a con- 
clusion, and hence we can always look at it with under- 
standing — ^and sometimes even with delight. 

XXI 

“By the nature of the case, causality, however it be 
defined, consists in the sequential order itself, and not in 
the last term which as such is irrelevant to causality, al- 
though it may, of course, be, in addition, an initial term in 
another sequential order.” ^ The nature of the case Dewey 
here speaks about is the case of Nature. However we de- 
fine causes and effects they are both within Nature and 
constitute the same historical series. To discriminate causes 
in Nature from effects in Nature is to introduce distinc- 

* In terms of the Aristotelian logic, the doing is the predicate, 
the undergoing, the subject and the copula is the interaction of the 
doing-undergoing that results in the conclusion. The concluaon is 
what is known and constitutes the judgment. See, infra, pp. 902f. 
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tions within a continuously moving history. It is not to cut 
Nature into two halves, the first half the causes, the second 
half the effects and nothing but the cut in between. Still 
less is it to isolate one event, and set it up as the aboriginal 
beginning or the ultimate ending, as the ^^metaphysically 
primitive” mechanical or teleological ^^cause” of all. “The 
view held — or implied — by some mechanists, which treats 
an initial term as if it had an inherent generative force 
which it somehow emits and bestows upon its successors, 
is all of a piece with the view held by teleologists which im- 
plies that an end brings about its own antecedents. Both 
isolate an event from the history in which it belongs and 
in which it has its character. Both make a factitiously 
isolated position in a temporal order a mark of true reality, 
onejiheory selecting initial place and the other final place. 
But in fact causality is another name for the sequential 
order itself; and since this is an order pf a history having a 
beginning and end, there is nothing more absurd than 
setting causality over against either initiation or finality.”’*® 

Nature is an inclusive history of multitudinous ongoing 
histories, the C()m[)relK*nsive interactive continuum con- 
sequent upon the interactivities of an infinite number of 
interactive continua of an indefinite number of general 
kinds. When the second law of thermodynamics will have 
brought about the heat-death of the universe, this will not 
be the case. The sequential order of Nature will have then 
reached a term that is irrelevant to all subsequent terms 
because no subsequent terms will ensue. Interactivity will 
then have ceased and continuity in Nature might just as 
well be a mathematical line. Passage from one end of Na- 
ture to the other will be an uneventful event, no under- 
going at all, because every locality will be exactly like 
every other locality and nothing doing in any of them. To 

^ Infra, p. lOSS. , 
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distinguish and interconnect within such a universe would 
be a waste of time — supposing there were any time left to 
waste. But there will then be no making of distinctions, for 
all differences will have been annihilated in the absolute 
uniformity and for the same reason there will be no making 
of interconnections ; interactivity will have ceased and the 
selfsame absolute uniformity will be the only connection 
left. When that Nature eventuate", ’ . will be the end of all 
events and as irrelevar to all antecedents as to its non- 
eventuating succeedents. For it will i carrying none of 
its antecedents within it. W1 ’’ - such a time will come to 
the universe is not the point here. What is in point is that 
we are able prospectively to write the history of that dead, 
indistinguishable and non-existential event because it has 
not yet arrived. We are : ble to include that non-historical 
event in the history of the universe because there is a con- 
temporaneous, ongoing history within which to include it. 

The Nature within which we live is an ongoing history 
of ongoing histories. When an event is connected with 
another event as cause-effect, that connection is the exem- 
plification of the continuity between them. But that con- 
nection of continuity is the funded history of interactions 
and tlie effect is the funded consequence, the terminal 
phase of the inclusive history of cause-effect. ‘The two 
principles of continuity and interaction are not separate 
from each other. They intercept and unite. They are, so 
to speak, the longitudinal and lateral aspects’^ ^ of every 
history, of every situation, of every sequential order, 0 / 
every connection of cause-effect. 

The union and interception of continuity and interaction 
can be very simply illustrated. Half a dozen ivory billiard 
balls placed in line will transmit to each othc^ the impu/so 
the first ball receives from the cue. The impulse is not 

* Infra, p. 669-670. 
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transmitted in a one-way linear series of pushes from next 
to next, starting with the first ball and going down the 
line, this one-way linear series being followed by a similar 
one-way linear series of pushes traveling in the reverse di- 
rection. The billiard balls are made of ivory; they are not 
Newtonian atoms. The cue is made of wood and is not 
external to the world within which the billiard balls are. 
Each ivory ball is “alive, as billiard experts rightly say. 
And so is the cue. When the cue hits the first ball, the ball 
hits right back. The consequence of that unequal contest 
is the reaction of the first ball and it crashes into the next, 
and so on with every ball down the line. At no point do you 
have cause following effect and effect following cause; at 
every point you have a cross-weaving or interweaving of 
actions, that is, interactions, and each interaction is an 
interweaving of cause-effect. 

Wherever there is interaction there also is continuity. 
The interaction is the continuity taken laterally or cross- 
sectionally; the continuity is the interaction taken longi- 
tudinally or historically. The maintenance of the intercep- 
tion and union of continuity and interaction constitute or 
create an interactive continuum. 

The billiard balls illustrate also how it is that interac- 
tivity is the creative matrix of individuality. Assume to 
start with that the billiard balls are all alike in every char- 
acter of their composition. Just as soon as they are placed 
in line and the interactivity is set going by the interaction 
between the cue and the first ball, the balls become dif- 
ferentiated from each other by the variations in their ac- 
tions and interactions. Initially, these differentiations or 
variations are solely due (by hypothesis) to their respec- 
tive positions in the lineup, their nearness to or remote- 
ness from the starting interaction. But suppose that the 
interactivity continues for an appreciable length of time. 
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What happens as a consequence? The differentiations re- 
sult in internal changes in the balls themselves. At the very 
least, they wear out at different rates (for they are in dif- 
ferent positions in the lineup) and hence lose or gain re- 
siliency at different rates. Two billiard balls differing in 
resiliency are no longer exactly alike in every character of 
their composition. They have become, in so far forth, in- 
dividualized. 

No two actual billiard balls are, of course, actually iden- 
tical to start with. For theoretical purposes of illustration, 
their differences may be ignored, though for the practical 
purposes of playing billiards their differences may not be 
ignored — as any expert billiardist will tell. 

Every actual billiard ball is an amazingly complex or- 
ganization of interactivides within its own boundaries. Its 
“pervasive qualitative unity,” to use Dewey’s phrase, is a 
consequence of interactions, and is as stable as the stability 
of organization of interactions of which it is the conse- 
quence, We may, following Whitehead, call the billiard 
ball a “society” instead, of an interactive continuum, and 
the stable organization of interactions within the billiard 
ball, the “personal order” of that society or billiard ball. 
This “personal order” may also be called the “causal law” 
of that society.* 

When the interactivities of the six billiard balls are 
kept going for a sufficiently long period of time, the con- 
sequence is the creation of a new qualitative whole, a new 
interactive continuum, a new society. In the process of 
creation of the new society, the members are changed, both 
as to their own individual boundaries and the “personal 
order” of each. The boundaries of the new society, or the 
new interactive continuum are vastly different from the 
boundaries of each of the separate members before the new 

^Process and Reality, p. 137-139ff. 
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society was created. They are also vastly different from 
the boundaries of the members as constituent and inter- 
active within the new society. The new society taking it as 
a totality has its ^^personal order,” its “causal law” its 
pervasive qualitative unity. 

If the reader finds this consequence of the interactivity 
of six billiard balls too strange and difficult to accept, let 
such reader substitute six astronomical bodies that begin 
to interact with one another and after an appreciable 
length of astronomical time settle down in a planetary sys- 
tem. Or if astronomical stretches of time are repugnant, 
for whatever personal reason it may be, any other substitu- 
tion will serve as well, as long as tihe items substituted are 
actual things within Nature, that is, things capable of 
interacting. 

The personal order, causal law, pervasive qualitative 
unity of any new society is not the arithmetical sum of the 
orders, laws or qualitative unities of the constitutive inter- 
active members as they are imthin that society nor, of 
course, as they were before the emergence of the new 
society. Every interactive continuum or individual thing is 
a qualitative whole of qualitative interactions. There are 
quantities of qualities in Nature but nothing in Nature has 
the quality of a sheer quantity. The consequence of inter- 
activity of two qualitative unities is a qualitative trans-^ 
formation. If qualitative transformation is not the conse- 
quence, then no interaction has taken place. 

The constitutive interactive members within a society 
are never without their own individual orders, causal laws, 
or qualitative unities., If within a “society” there are no 
individual differences within the constitutive, interactive 
members, then you have no members and no society at 
all. You have a Newtonian “atom.” That the latter is a 
pure figment of mathematical imagination fortunately no 
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argument is at this date needed to prove. Within nature 
there are no “individual things” that are not members of a 
society and discriminable as members within that society 
because of natural differences. When theoretical physicists 
push their analytical reductions of experimental findings to 
the limit, they still have left on their hands an electron and 
proton within an atom, electron and proton differing from 
each other, and the “atom” within which they are, differing 
from both. 

As Whitehead states it : 

A society is, for each of its members, an environment 
with some element of order in it, persisting by reason of 
the genetic relations between its own members. Such an 
element of order is the order prevalent in the society. 
{Process and Reality, p. 138; italics mine.) 

When two interactive continua, two societies, each with 
its own stable organization of interactions, its personal 
order, causal law, or pervasive qualitative unity begin to 
interact, they in that new interaction begin to suffer “dis- 
order.” The process of reaching a new stable organization 
of interactions is the process of creating a new order, or a 
new society. However, no more than effect follows cause 
does a new stable organization of interactions, a new order 
follow upon disorder. Cause-effect are interwoven; inter- 
action and continuity intercept and unite. Likewise with 
“disorder-order.” The new order, which is an ordering or 
organization of interactivities, is not an effluvium, a resi- 
due cast up, or supernatural excrescence which “super- 
venes” (to use Santayana’s esthetic term) after the dis- 
ordering is all over. The new ordering is constantly and 
continuously in the making throughout the period of so- 
called “disorder.” Such periods are “transitional” only in 
the sense that the disordering-ordering process is in tran- 
sit, is taking place. Isolate the beginning of the history, 
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when the ^‘disorder” (or interaction) began, and then iso- 
late. the ending of that same history when the new stable 
organization of interactivities has been established, and 
compare your two '^isolated events^’ and the period in be- 
tween becomes a ^‘pure transition, a period when all is 
chaos, and wherein no '‘law and order” can be found. 

When a new stable organization of interactions is 
achieved, that new order or causal law is the funded conse- 
quence of the total history. The new pervasive qualitative 
unity is the definite and emphatic emergence, in primary 
experience, of the consequence of internal stabilization of 
interactivities reached. Taking the whole period, from be- 
ginning to ending, longitudinally or historically there is a 
continuity of disordering-ordering interactivity, the new 
ordering emerging continuously through the genetic proc- 
ess. The "genetic process” is of course not something in ad- 
dition to the history of interactions of disordering-ordering 
but just another name for that process. Any cross-section 
or lateral segment of the period will e.xhibit the disorder- 
ing-ordering interactivity with the qualitative characters 
or consequences emergent in that segment. For at no lat- 
eral section will there be sheer interactivity, without a 
qualitative consequence or product of that interactivity. 
To suppose the former is to suppose the absurd or miracu- 
lous — that is, that there is a period of interaction that is 
purely non-qualitative and then there "supervenes” a qual- 
itative character. It is to suppose there are "causes” with- 
out "effects.” Whether at any section we take we can dis- 
cern the qualitative consequence emergent in that section 
is another matter. It is also another matter, or the same 
matter, whether we can discern the interactivity going on 
irrespective of the size of the segment we take. 

When two interactive continua or two orders are begin- 
ning to interact, the new situation created by that initia- 
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tion of interaction is a situation of conflict, disturbance, 
unsettlement — to use Dewey’s terms. The issue, the con- 
sequence, is the outcome of the interactivity and what it 
will be, in any genuine experimental situation, is proble- 
matic. Whether the outcome will be progressive or re- 
gressive, whether the funded consequence will be an in- 
crease or decrease with respect to the original “investment” 
that went into the interactive situation is as the case may 
be. The history of change is “progressive or evolution- 
ary” even when it runs down hill. It is one of the great 
misfortunes of the term “evolution” or “evolutionary” 
that it became identified with an “upward and onward” 
unidirectional meaning. Evolutionary development is evo- 
lutionary development irrespective of the direction in 
which it is heading. The idea of an automatic upward 
trend was one of the supreme “scientific” absurdities of 
the nineteenth century, still persisting in the twentieth 
century. It was natural history with a shot of ancient the- 
ology in the arm. No idea is more fatal to human progress 
in the upward direction than the belief that the necessary 
and hence automatic functioning of “evolutionary proc- 
esses” will take human beings up to the next step. Dewey’s 
whole critical philosophy may be considered as one exten- 
sive expose of the fallacy and the danger of letting Provi- 
dence — ^in the modern scientific era variously nicknamed 
the “laws of Nature,” the “laws of evolution,” the “laws of 
dialectical materialism” — shape and take care of the des- 
tiny cf human ends. 

Of course no organization of interactions, no order or 
causal law of a society is so stable that it suffers no change. 
The stability is always a case of degree, never an absolute 
and eternal kind. Every system of ordered interactions is 
to some extent a disordered system. The element of order, 
as Whitehead says, is the order prevalent in that society. 
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It .is prevalent, not omnipotent. thing may endure 
scctda scculorum and yet not be everlasting; it will crumble 
before the gnawing tooth of time, as it exceeds a certain 
measure. Every existence is an event.” What Dewey here 
calls the gnawing tooth of time is the disordering factor in- 
volved in any interaction. It\s not the tooth but the gnaw- 
ing of the tooth that counts. 

We have so far been considering societies or interactive 
continua as within themselves, leaving the “environment” 
in the shadowy background. Analytically, inhabitant and 
habitat can be distinguished from one another, but it has 
sufficiently well been demonstrated that they are symbi- 
otically related. Moreover, as is clear in the quotation 
from Whitehead above, the society constitutes the im- 
mediate environment of its members. 

But every society is included within a larger environ- 
ment. To quote Whitehead further on this point: 

There is no society in isolation. Every society must be 
considered with its background of a wider environment 
. . . the given contributions of the environment must 
at least be permissive of the sdf-sustenance of the so- 
ciety. Also, in proportion to its importance, this back- 
ground must contribute those general characters which 
the more special character of the society presupposes for 
its members. But this means that the environment, to- 
gether with the society in question, must form a larger 
society in respect to some more general characters than 
those defining the society from which we started. Thus 
we arrive at the principle that every society requires a 
social background, of which it is itself a part. In refer- 
ence to any given society the world of actual entities 
[interactive continua, situations, occasions, individual 
societies 1 is to be conceived as forming a background in 
layers of social order, the defining characteristics be- 
coming wider and more general as we widen the back- 
ground. Of course the remote actualities of the back- 

'*>' Infra, p. 1051-1052. 
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ground have their own specific characteristics of various 
types of social order. But such specific characteristics 
have become irrelevant for the society in question by 
reason of the inhibitions and attenuations introduced by 
discordance, that is to say, disorder. {Process and ReaU 
Hy, p. 138.) 

The outline of fundamental, general agreement between 
Dewey and Whitehead is the reason for this quotation 
just now. So we need not stop to consider the points in 
the passage which are indicative of specific differences in 
the two philosophies. They will emerge in the course of the 
subsequent argument — in case they have not emerged as 
yet. 

An ivory billiard ball placidly resting on a billiard 
table in the Union Club in New York City is within the 
same Nature as an electron dancing around near the center 
of the sun. Billiard ball and electron are both included 
within the larger environment which includes the sun and 
New York City. However, by virtue of the ^‘inhibitions 
and attenuations^’ introduced between the localities of the 
electron and billiard ball, the historical careers of these 
two are significantly irrelevant to each other. Within the 
locality where the electron is dancing, the dancing of the 
electron is productive of some consequences. Although it 
may be hard to believe it, yet it is true that within the 
locality where the ivory ball is placidly resting, it also 
is productive of consequences. Irrelevance with respect to 
each other of two restricted histories, by virtue of attenua- 
tion of interactivity between the localities within which 
these histories transpire, is n^'t evidence of “discontinuity” 
or of breaks in nature, in the sense of abysses between. It 
is evidence of attenuation, of diminution of interactivity 
to the point where no appreciable consequences are the 
result. However, even the billiard ball and the electron can 
be made significantly relevant to each other by including 
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them in an environment that is sufficiently wide, and by 
making the interactive functions within that embracive so- 
ciety sufficiently narrow. By the conjoint process of widen- 
ing the environment and narrowing the range of interac- 
tivity, it might even be possible to make the billiard ball 
relevant in the political history of the United States. How- 
ever, whether or not this can be done, it is by this double 
process of widening the environment and narrowing the 
range of interactivity that, scientifically, our solar system 
and Betelgeuse for example become connected minor his- 
tories within a larger history. And so on, illustrations with- 
out end. 


XXII 

Inquiry proceeds by making distinctions and every dis- 
tinction is also a connection. If there were no natural dif- 
ferences in Nature and no natural interactions going on, 
inquiry could not proceed. The nature of Nature makes 
inquiry possible and not the other way about. Within the 
history of Nature, inquiry is one of the emergent histories, 
it is a proceeding included within the larger procession. It 
does not follow the whole procession after it has gone by, 
nor does it come into existence before the whole procession 
has started. It is neither trailing the rear nor leading at the 
point just above the head. 

The existence of inquiry is an exemplification of one 
of the existential differences matured within Nature. As an 
existential difference within differences, inquiry can and 
does make further existential differences. This is saying the 
same thing said just before in another way. If Jhe proced- 
ure of inquiry did not make differences within Nature, it 
would not be one of the goings on in Nature. It would be 
completely outside Nature. And if by some miraculous 
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sleight-of-word we put it ‘inside,” then our miracle — ^like 
all miracles — does nothing to alter the situation, except to 
make it worse if, while “inside” inquiry it is a non-inter- 
acting member, neither changing nor being changed nor 
making changes. The nature of the case before the miracle 
is the same as after, only now we have a miracle on our 
hands to “explain.” Whatever cannot participate in the 
goings on, is completely outside even when you call it in. 
If the miracle makes inquiry interactive, the consequence 
of changes and productive of other changes, it is again a 
useless encumbrance. The goings on within Nature can 
take better care of that. On this point, too, Whitehead is 
in general agreement with Dewey:” The very possibility of 
knowledge should not be an accident of God’s goodness; it 
should depend on the interwoven natures of things. After 
all, God’s knowledge has equally to be explained.” * 

For inquiry to make existential differences within Na- 
ture, it is not of course necessary for inquiry to be compe- 
tent to change everything in Nature, to make the whole 
procession different. To be competent to do this it would 
have to be outside the procession. Although both Archi- 
medes and common experience have proved this with suf- 
ficient conclusiveness to satisfy ordinary intelligences, 
some idealistic philosophers (and scientists too) are still 
holding out against the proof. It is also not necessary for 
Dewey’s fundamental proposition, that inquiry be able to 
make existential changes in the major divisions of the nat- 
ural procession. The procedures of human inquiry are in- 
competent to change the monotonous rounds the earth 
makes about the sun. Because the planets go round in 
circles is, however, no reason why human beings should, 
Inquiry makes changes within the localities where inquiry 

Process and Reality, p. 289; italics mine. 
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goes on, and the extent and range of these localities is not 
determinable philosophically and is not fixed but is deter- 
mined by and in the advance of inquiry itself. 

When the philosophic or logical analysis of inquiry is 
controlled by the experimental procedure of inquiry as that 
appears in gross and macroscopic experience of inquiries, 
there is no difficulty at all in establishing the naturalness 
and validity of the foregoing. It becomes almost too ob- 
viously natural to bear mentioning. Newton to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, experimental inquiry cannot come 
after the goings on in the experiment have ended nor, of 
course, can the inquiry start or finish before the process has 
begun. Experimental inquiry is a procedure that works 
within and while the processes inquired into are going on. 

Furthermore, when laboratory activity is made an in- 
tegral functioning element within inquiry, the validity of 
the proposition that inquiry is an existential procedure 
the consequence of which is the production of existential 
changes, is also quite naturally established. In the labora- 
tory existential changes are made. No one questions that. 
Finally, when theoretical activity is also made an integral 
functioning element within inquiry, and hence interactive 
with the laboratory activity — the consequence of their in- 
teractivity constituting scientific or controlled inquiry — 
there is similar natural ease experienced in establishing the 
validity of the proposition that theoretical activity within 
inquiry is instrumental in the production of existential 
changes. 

The difficulties come into philosophy and logic only 
when theoretical activity is separated from practical ac- 
tivity. And when that separation is made, and the sublime 
exaltation of theory maintained as a primitive metaphysi- 
cal gift — ^and like all gifts, to be accepted without asking 
any questions and to be purely enjoyed — difficulties do not 
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attach themselves merely to the proposition or propositions 
just enunciated: they simply swarm over every topic and 
every part of every topic modern and contemporary philos- 
ophers inquire into. With a vengeful justice that may or 
may not be actually divine, the difficulties especially con- 
gregate thick and fast about the topic of theoretical ac- 
tivity, and are unceasingly harassing. The ^^purity” of 
theoretical activity which is originally invoked ''to ex- 
plain’’ the nature and progress of scientific inquiry has in 
turn to be "explained” by a still purer and hierarchically 
higher pure theoretical activity. The first pure theoretical 
activity being called "scientific,” the second naturally be- 
comes "metaphysical.” That the hierarchical series ends 
abruptly with the latter is again a matter of pyschological 
stoppage and not of logical conclusion. The term "meta- 
physics” is as wonderfully effective psychologically when 
the pure theoretical pursuit is hierarchically pursued in the 
line of ascent as when it is pursued in the line of descent: 
when it is introduced it just as effectively gives the feeling 
of having hit the ultimate ceiling as of having hit the ulti- 
mate floor. 

The latter "metaphysical case” is exemplified in the 
philosophy of Russell, the former in the philosophy of 
Whitehead. 

XXIII 

"The concept of an ideally isolated system,” writes 
Whitehead, "is essential to scientific theory.” As an in- 
stance of such a system he cites Newton’s First Law of 
Motion. In explanation of what he means by the concept of 
an ideally isolated system, Whitehead goes on to say: 

This conception embodies a fundamental character of 
things, without which science, or indeed any knowledge 
on the part of finite intellects, would be impossible. The 
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'^isolated” system is not a solipsist system, apart from 
which there would be non-entity. It is isolated as within 
the universe. This means that there are truths respect- 
ing this system which require reference only to the re- 
mainder of things by way of a uniform systematic 
scheme of relationships. Thus the conception of an 
isolated system is not the conception of substantial in- 
dependence from the remainder of things, but of free- 
dom from casual contingent dependence upon detailed 
items within the rest of the universe. Further, this free- 
dom from casual dependence is required only in respect 
to certain abstract characteristics which attach to the 
isolated system, and not in respect to the system in its 
full concreteness. {Science and the Modern World, 
p. 68; italics mine.) 

It is hardly necessary to point out, after what has al- 
ready been said, that there is no difference between Dewey 
and Whitehead as to the general issue that when we “iso- 
late” a system within Nature we do not substantially tear 
it out of Nature. The continuity within Nature effectively 
prevents that. We have to isolate because scientific inquiry 
can get on only by attacking Nature piecemeal. But Na- 
ture is not in pieces. 

There is also hardly any need for pointing out that there 
is no difference between Dewey and Whitehead as to the 
general issue whether or not this “conception” — without 
which, truly enough, no knowledge whatsoever could be ac- 
quired — “embodies a fundamental character of things.” 
Things are isoXable within Nature because things within 
Nature are different. And they are theoretically isolable, 
but not substantially separable, because they are connected 
within Nature. The conception of an ideally isolated sys- 
tem, isolated as within Nature, is, therefore, an exempli- 
fication of fundamental characters in Nature. It exempli- 
fies at the same time both the existence of differences and 
the existence of continuity. 
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So far so good and general agreement so far. But the 
agreement is general. Just as soon as we probe deeper all 
the specific differences between Dewey’s philosophy and 
logic and Whitehead’s begin to crop out, one after another. 
And they are all consequences of the one comprehensive 
fundamental difference between Dewey and Whitehead, 
namely, that Dewey does not substantially tear out ex- 
perimental practice from scientific inquiry, whereas White- 
head does precisely this thing. This is the difference be- 
tween these two philosophers, and the consequences of this 
difference appear and reappear in every specific context 
of their respective philosophies. Because of this funda- 
mental difference the more closely these philosophies ap- 
proach each other, the more clearly, emphatically and ir- 
reconcilably do they stand apart. 

The theory of scientific theory is the formal meeting- 
place of all philosophic differences. Here some differences 
have their formal-logical point of origin whence they issue 
to work their way through the macroscopic domains of 
philosophic inquiry, growing to ever larger macroscopic 
size as they proceed; here differences originally developed 
in the macroscopic fields are reduced to the microscopic 
size of derived, refined objects of logical reflection. All dif* 
ferences are gathered together, systematically or otherwise, 
in this central sheepfold of philosophy. That this should 
be so is of course natural. Philosophy itself is a professional 
theoretical activity and if it didn’t do this sort of thing it 
could never pull itself together. 

The main issue of difference between Dewey and "White- 
head is also the main issue in the whole of Western phi- 
losophy. The only specific differences relevant for examina- 
tion here are such as will help to lead the reader up to, ii 
not into, the significeince of Dewey’s philosophy. 
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XXIV 

In what sense does Whitehead mean that the concept of 
an ideally isolated system is essential to scientific theory? 
In the passage quoted his meaning is ambiguously im- 
plicit; in another passage he makes it quite explicit. “All 
scientific progress depends upon first framing a formula 
giving a general description of observed fact.” That he 
means “first” in the sense that would make scientific 
theory dependent on the prior existence or operation of a 
metaphysical theory, he also in the same place makes quite 
explicit; in fact, his whole metaphysical construction is an 
elaborate exemplification and justification of this sense. 
“. . . speculative extension beyond direct observation 
spells some trust in metaphysics . . .” “Apart from meta- 
physical presuppositions there can be no civilization” — 
and science is of course a major ingredient in civilization. 
“Metaphysical understanding guides imagination and 
justifies purpose” ^ — ^in science as out. 

Since the framing of the formula, according to White- 
head, is a generalization of observed fact, the observation 
of fact is of course “antecedent” to the theoretical formu- 
lation. But it is “antecedent” not in any logical sense, but 
in a brute existential sense; it existentially comes before, it 
is merely precedent, purely ancillary. That observation of 
fact can be thus brutally existential, without any logical 
significance, and without requiring some “metaphysical” 
precondition, presupposition* or precursive cause is itself 
not due to any logical theory but to the simple fact that 
Whitehead accepts observation as a de facto existential oc- 
currence. This accords accurately with Whitehead^s ac- 
count of Galileo^s contribution to scientific method — I 
mean with that one of his two accounts which described 

* Adventures of Ideas, pp. 163-164; italics mine. 
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the Historical Revolt, of which Galileo was the scientific 
leader — ^as anti-rationalist, anti-intellectual, as a‘ return to 
the “contemplation of brute fact.” 

That Whitehead was not able to keep consistently to 
that macroscopic description of the macroscopic histcry of 
modern scientific method we have already seen. And the 
vacillations, oscillations and contradictions there )aacro- 
scopically manifested are repeg.ted microscopically when 
he concerns himself with the nature of scientific method, 
taking the latter analytically, in terms of derived, refined 
objects of philosophic reflection. 

Observation of fact comes first, merely firsts in the an- 
cillary sense indicated above: 

Without the shadow of a doubt, all science bases itself 
upon this procedure. It is the first rule s',i scientific 
method — Enunciate observed correlations />f observed 
fact. This is the great Baconian doctrine, iiamely, Ob- 
serve and observe, until finally you detect a regularity 
of sequence. {Adventures of Ideas, p. 149.) 

Hence the only trouble with the scholastics was that 
they trusted to the inflexible rationality of thei'r metaphys- 
ical dialectic without renewing periodically their acquaint- 
ance -with observable fact. By establishing the habit of 
brute contemplation of brute fact, by starting the anti- 
rationalist, anti-intellectual Revolt, Galileo, if he did not 
put modern science on its feet, at any rate put it under 
the necessary “restraint.” ' 

Science begins for Whitehead when theory begins, but to 
get scientific theory beginning, to get it on its feet and keep 
it going, “metaphysics” is necessary. It is “metaphysical 
understanding that guides imagination and justifies pur- 
pose.” To go beyond the direct observation of fact is of 
course an act of imagination, and to frame a formula which 
is a generalization of observed fact is of course the fulfill- 
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ment of scientific purpose. This purpose needs justification 
therefore in “metaphysical understanding” because it can 
find no justification in the facts directly observed. The 
latter are just brute facts and “observation” of them is ap- 
parently as brutish as the facts observed. But if this is so, 
what possible virtue can there be in the great Baconian 
doctrine? What profit to observe and observe until you 
finally detect a regularity of sequence? What is this regu- 
larity of sequence? When the enunciation is made of “the 
observed correlations of observed facts” is that the formula 
framed, or is the formula something else and beyond? 

To accept “observation of fact” as a de facto, brute 
existential occurrence is one thing. But to accept the fram- 
ing of a formula as an existential occurrence is however 
quite another. For a formula is a theory and a theory is a 
going beyond existence and cannot be “derived” from 
existence. The scientific formula cannot find justification 
in the facts because the latter are merely precedent to it; 
and of course it cannot find justification in itself. The Great 
Metaphysical Tradition is dead set against it. Otherwise 
how can it be that a “metaphysical understanding” justi- 
fies a scientific formula, but that metaphysical understand- 
ing does not require a super-metaphysical understanding to 
justify it? If the metaphysical understanding must be ac- 
cepted on its de facto face, what reason is there for not ac- 
cepting the scientific understanding on its de facto face? 
If metaphysics were introduced to explain something fur- 
ther, a complication or development which scientific under- 
standing does not explain — then there might be some 
reason for the metaphysical extension. But that is not what 
Whitehead introduces metaphysical understanding for. He 
introduces it to explain the formulation of the observed 
correlations of observed fact. But the regularity of se- 
quence, the observed correlations of observed fact, is pre- 
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sumably explained by the great Baconian doctrine: Ob- 
serve and observe. The formula is the enunciation of the 
regularity observed. Do we need a metaphysical under- 
standing to be able to “enunciate”? The metaphysical 
understanding is introduced to explain the explanation. 
And when so introduced, like the miracle discussed before, 
it does nothing to alter the situation except to make it 
worse: we have now a metaphysical understanding to ex- 
plain. 

If Whitehead were able to forget about the observation 
of fact, and the scientific necessity of renewing periodically 
the observation of fact, his philosophy would be able to 
exhibit the inflexible rationality of scholastic logic. His 
dialectic circle of scientific formula and metaphysical pre- 
supposition of scientific formula would be self-enclosed. 
But no philosopher of the logic of modern science can do 
this. “In all theoretical physics, there is a certain admix- 
ture of iacts and calculations.” “Every scientific memoir 
in its record of the ^facts’ is shot through and through with 
interpretation.” Even if a metaphysical philosopher desired 
to keep the interpretation and let the “facts” go, he could 
not do this as long as he has any regard for science. That 
Whitehead has a fundamental regard for science goes with- 
out saying. By “speculation” he does not mean irrespon- 
sible reverie that with so many passes as “deep metaphysi- 
cal” thought. Nor does he mean the acrobatic juggling with 
metaphysical “categories” characteristic of German phi- 
losophy and carried to supreme heights of absurdity b3^ 
Hegel. As Whitehead brilliantly remarks, HegeFs “proced- 
ure is [such] that when in his discussion he arrives at a 
contradiction, he construes it as a crisis in the universe.” 
For Whitehead “speculative boldness must be balanced by 
complete humility before logic and before factJ^ * And 

* Process and Reality, p. 25 ; italics mine. 
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hence Whitehead repudiates the “l^elicf that logical incon- 
sistencies can indicate anything else than some antecedent 
errors.” 

Complete humility before logic and before fact is a wise 
provision of restraint for -spoculalivc boldness. But this 
provision of restraint unfortunately only functions to in- 
tensify the problem as to how metaphysical understanding 
can “guide and justify” scientific theory. Humility before 
what logic? Restraint by which fact? “Every memoir in its 
record of the ^facts’ is shot through and through with inter- 
pretation.” Are we to be completely humble before such 
facts? Obviously not. Whitehead puts such “facts” in sus- 
picion-engendering quotation marks. If we must trust 
metaphysical understanding to get beyond any direct ob- 
servation of fact, whence issues the “logic” by which “spec- 
ulative boldness” is to be restrained? Whitehead does not 
get self-enclosed in a dialectic circle only because he con- 
sistently involves himself in logical inconsistencies. The 
latter cannot indicate anything else than some antecedent 
errors — but they can indicate that. 

And Whitehead’s antecedent error is his dismissal of lab- 
oratory experimentation as irrelevant for the philosophic 
understanding of the topic of scientific method. Scientific 
method then falls apart into two disconnected halves: di- 
rect observation of fact on the one hand and framing of 
formulas on the other. 

The direct observation of fact precedes scientific theo- 
retical formulation, but does hot follow through. The fram- 
ing of the formula succeeds the direct observation of fact, 
but does not follow from. It is impossible to leave the two 
in final and irrevocable unrelatedness not because the his- 
toric philosophic mission is to find some unity and this 

* Process and Reality, p. viii. This is number ix and the last in 
the “list of prevalent habits of thought, which are repudiated” by 
Whitehead. It is also in some respects the most important. 
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great purpose cannot be gainsaid — although in WTiitehead 
this purpose is extraordinarily active. It is impossible to 
leave the unrelatedness final and irrevocable because of the 
indubitable macroscopic subject-matter in primary experi- 
ence of modern science: the interprenetration of fact and 
theory. The natural tie between fact and theory being dis- 
carded at the outset, there is only one other way known to 
philosophy of establishing a tie: the introduction of a 
'^metaphysical understanding” which serves like the 
stretched rope between Newton’s horse and stone. 

XXV 

In Dewey’s philosophy interaction and continuity inter- 
cept and unite. To give any special precedence or domi- 
nance to the one or the other within his philosophy would 
be to distort his philosophy and rob it of its unique 
strength. But within the history of philosophy, ancient, 
modern and contemporary, the weight of novelty and im- 
portance of contribution falls upon interaction. For there 
are a variety of "continuities” and various systems of phi- 
losophy have been developed in celebration of the varieties. 
To go no further afield than our two ‘principal contrasting 
philosophies — ^those of Russell and Whitehead — ^they also 
are devoted to the end of establishing continuity. Some of 
Russell’s strangest and most contradictory conclusions, in 
fact, are due to his efforts in search of "continuity” and the 
kind of "continuity” he uses. He manages to get ever3rthing 
"inside the head” because "causal continuity” makes that 
necessary, the causal continuity alleged to be firmly estab- 
lished by "physics.” To get any other result, says Russell, 
we would have to suppose a "preposterous kind of discon- 
tinuity.” (Philosophy, [1927] p. 140.) And rather than do 
that, a preposterous conclusion is apparently preferable 
from the standpoint of "logic” and "philosophy,” 
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In Whitehead’s philosophy also ^^continuity” is the dom- 
inant theme. And, despite the fact that in some domains of 
philosophic inquiry Whitehead has developed ‘ ^continu- 
ities” with a wealth of detail and fineness of analytic pre- 
cision superior to Dewey, Whitehead lands in the strangest 
and most contradictory conclusions — also because of the 
kind of conception of “continuity” he employs. Whitehead, 
unlike Russell, is not restrained by the kind of “causal con- 
tinuity” alleged to be established by “physics”; as a cre- 
ator of the “philosophy of the organism” the biological 
sciences carry great weight with him. However, in the phi- 
losophies of neither Whitehead nor Russell can it be said 
that “Interaction” plays any significant role. At the risk 
of possible exaggeration, I would say that in the philoso- 
phies of neither do you find any interaction at all.* And at 
the same risk, I would say that you will not find any inter- 
action in any contemporary philosophy of equal rank — 
any philosophy that has not itself been produced under 
the influence of Dewey. 

And where there 'are no interactions there are no con- 
sequences — ^both in J:he Deweyan sense explained, in the 
sense macroscopically experienced by everyone, in the 
sense that is emphatically evident in the performance of 
laboratory experiments. The failure of philosophers “to 
wander off pn the topic of experiment” when dealing with 
the topic of scientific method and all other topics of phi- 
losophy is the root source of the failures of those philoso- 
phers. A contradiction or logical inconsistency in a phi- 
losophy is not evidence of a crisis in the universe. It is evi- 
dence of antecedent error in that philosophy. But a con- 
tradiction is also evidence of something more: a contradic- 

*If their philosophies exhibited fundamental consistency, there 
would be no risk attached to making this statement. For obviously, 
there can be no interaction where practice is extruded ab initio as 
irrelevant. 
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tion is evidence of discontinuity, of a break, or an irrecon- 
cilable conflict in the system. A philosophy that cannot 
proceed in its establishment of ^^continuity’’ except by 
going from one contradiction to another is not fulfilling its 
avowed purpose, is not realizing its acknowledged objec- 
tive. 

That Newton’s ‘^world of physics” should ever have 
been taken as the ultimate revelation of the reality of the 
physical world or of Nature was due, as we have seen, to 
the operation of the Greek Formula. But philosophers, 
who are living and thinking beings, could never rest satis- 
fied with that acceptance. Instead of getting rid of the su- 
perstition, inherited from Plato, that any “theoretical sci- 
ence” is ipso facto the ultimate reality of the subject-mat- 
ter it is alleged to be about, philosophers began construct- 
ing rival systems, aided in their efforts in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries by the new sciences of biology, 
psychology and latterly Einsteinian physics. 

The fundamental constituents of Newton’s “world 
of physics” were the atoms — ^mathematical points shot 
through and through with physical interpretation. The 
atom was a thing without internal differences, eternal and 
unchangeable. About the nature of the Newtonian atom 
no inquiry could therefore be made and nothing said. It 
had to be accepted as an ultimate and very brutish “fact.’’ 
One atom could be distinguished from another by the 
purely external means of the something “between” them. 
But no atom ever got inside' any “between” and no 
“between” ever got inside an atom. Like the stretched 
rope between horse and stone, all “relations” in the New- 
tonian world “tied things apart.” * 

The “mechanics” of the Newtonian world of physics 
were mathematically perfect. The ultimate atoms could be 
put through all the known mathematical paces without 
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ever an interaction taking place to disturb the perfect 
mathematical balance. Every now and then the physical 
world would seem to intrude and upset the calculations, 
but the ultimate metaphysical, mathematical balance of 
the system for several hundred years went along quite un- 
perturbed. Of the general features of the Newtonian 
‘^world of physics^’ Whitehead well writes: 

. . . space and time, with all their current mathemati- 
cal properties are ready-made for the material masses; 
the material masses are ready-made for the “forces^^ 
which constitute their action and reaction; and space, 
and time, and material masses, and farces are alike 
ready-made for the initial motions which the Deity im- 
presses throughout the universe. {Process and Reality, 
p. 143-144.) 

Newton had everything perfectly “related’’, in his “world 
of physics” but everything “related” was exteriiwal to the 
relation between. “Is there, in the end,” Bradley asked, 
“such a thing as a relation which is merely between terms? 
Or, on the other hand, does not a relation imply an under- 
lying unity and an inclusive whole?”* Whitehead agrees 
with Bradley and so does Dewey — ^but for fundamentally 
different reaspns and in different ways. Both Bradley and 
Whitehead ask whether in the end there can be such a 
relation. Dewey asks whether there can be such in the 
beginning, Bradley and Whitehead ask whether in the end 
all things are not interrelated; Dewey asks whether in the 
beginning all things are not interactive. 

If you start out as Bradley did, by taking “external 
relations” exemplified in the Newtonian “world of physics” 
as the nature of relations in the physical world or em- 
pirical Nature, you will naturally “in the end” reach a 
philosophy wherein the situation is reversed. Instead of 

* Quoted in Whitehead, Advtntitres of Ideas, p. 296; italics in 
original. 
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saying that the Newtonian “world of physics” was only 
a mathematicized “appearance” of the reality of the em- 
pirical world (and a very poor and distorted appearance 
at that), Bradley, as all other Idealistic philosophers, 
identified the “world of physics” with the physical world 
and then made the latter an “appearance” of a Super- 
natural Absolute Reality. 

Russell escapes from Bradley’s ending only because he 
abandons his project of “continuity” in the end. Whitehead 
does not abandon his project and though he is “in sharp 
disagreement with Bradley, the final outcome is after all 
not so greatly different.”* And the reason for the approxi- 
mate identity of outcome is rather simple. In the beginning 
they start with “relations,” whereas “relations” are arrived 
at in the ending of philosophic as of scientific inquiry. In 
the beginning, in the gross and macroscopic subject-matter 
in primary experience, there are interactions, 

“Once with internal relations, always with internal rela- 
tions” says Whitehead {Science and the Modern World, 
p. 230). On behalf of Newton, if not of all mathematical 
physicists, it might be said “once with external relations, 
always with external relations.” And on behalf of Dewey 
it can be said “once with interactions, always with inter- 
actions,” but the relations between systems of interactions 
or interactive continua (societies, situations or local his- 
tories) may be “external” or “internal” depending upon 
the extent and quality of the interactivity between the 
systems of interactions or interactive continua involved. 
When by virtue of the “inhibitions and attenuations” the 
interactivity has decreased so that there are no appreciable 
consequences of the interactivity in the members in that 
interactive system, then the members are in so far external 
to each other. The billiard ball on the billiard table in 

* Process and Reality, p. vii. 
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New York City and the electron dancing round the center 
of the sun are, when judged by the interactivity between 
them, externally related. When we unite the billiard ball 
and electron by some system of relations, then within that 
system they are internally related and that relation is not 
merely between them but implies an inclusive whole and an 
underlying unity. That inclusive whole or underlying unity 
is precisely what the system provides. 

For a philosophy not to be able to maintain distinctions 
between natural differences is as vicious and disastrous as 
not to be able to maintain connections between things that 
are interconnected. Every interaction is the interception 
and union of continuity and difference. The actions within 
any interaction are different — otherwise there would be no 
interaction. That actions within an interaction are intern- 
ally related is obvious. That is what an interaction is. And 
the consequences of any interaction are internally related 
to the interaction of which they are the consequences. 
Things that are interactive are internally related. Things 
that are not interactive with respect to each other are 
externally related. Without “inhibitions and attenuations’’ 
of interactivity in some respect there could not be systems 
or organizations of interactivities in other respects. With- 
out external relations there could be no differences. With- 
out internal relations there could be no continuity. Inter- 
action and continuity intercept as well as unite. Without 
the interception and union, there would be no world and 
no inquiry in that world. When we are controlled by our 
gross and macroscopic experience of doings-undergoings, 
of interactions and consequences, the doctrine of internal 
relations ceases to be “one of the dubieties of meta- 
physics”* and the doctrine of external relations ceases to 
be one of the absolute and self-sufficient certainties of 

* Adventures of Ideas, p. 147. 
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mathematical science. Control of philosophic thought by 
the gross and macroscopic subject-matter in primary ex- 
perience saves us from Hobson’s nightmarish choice: 
either the suffocation of internal relations and nothing but 
internal relations; or, the vacuous extinction of external 
relations and nothing but external relations. In Nature 
there are lungs to breathe arid air to be breathed. There is 
no reason why there shouldn’t be the same in philosophy. 

XXVI 

In the beginning, in the laboratory experiment, in the 
experience of living beings, in the doings-undergoings of 
all things within Nature, there are interactions and conse- 
quences. In the ending, in the theoretical systems of de- 
rived, refined objects of reflection, whether scientific or 
philosophic, there are relations and implications. 

In philosophies and sciences where there are no inter- 
actions, where the latter are never referred to, where they 
are never the objects of denotative reference, of pointing 
out, there are no consequences. 

The corruption of the meaning of “interaction” which 
resulted from the workings of Newton’s Third Law was 
bound to pass over into and corrupt the meaning of the 
term “consequences.” One illustration of the use of “conse- 
quences” in the Newtonianesque sense is of special illum- 
inating value. Whitehead writes: 

Mathematics can tell you the consequences of your be- 
liefs. For example, if your apple is composed of a finite 
number of atoms, mathematics will tell you that the 
number is even or odd. But you must not ask mathe- 
matics to provide you with the apple, the atoms, and 
the finiteness of their number. There is no valid infer- 
ence from mere possibility to matter of fact, or, in other 
words, from mere mathematics to concrete nature. {Ad- 
ventures of Ideas, p. 161 ; italics mine.) 
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In no sense, no matter how you take the belief, does 
mathematics tell you a consequence of your belief when it 
tells you, under the conditions given, that the finite num- 
ber of atoms is “even or odd.” 

Let us first consider a case which Whitehead clearly 
does not intend. Let us suppose you make an actual count 
of the number of atoms in your apple and reach a finite 
number. That number is the consequence of your counting 
(doing-undergoing) and that number is the content of your 
belief. The consequence of your counting is that you know 
the finite number you reached and you know that it is 
even or you know that it is odd. You know which one. 

By the process of counting you reached say the finite 
number loo. The consequence of your belief, says mathe- 
matics, is that your number is “even or odd.” Suppose you 
take this “consequence” (as you should if it really is a 
consequence) as a questioning of the result reached and so 
you go back and count again. As a consequence of your 
second counting you reach say the number loi. The con- 
sequence of your belief, says mathematics, is that your 
number is “even or odd.” After a time you might catch on, 
and after a further time still you might even get tired of 
that game. It^s just like the game “true or false.” 

Now let us consider the case Whitehead clearly intends 
— ^when you have not made an actual count. Does mathe- 
matics in such case tell you a consequence of your belief 
when you provide it with a finite number of atoms and 
it tells you the number is “even or odd”? If you do not 
provide mathematics with a definite finite number, what 
can you provide it with? What can the content of your 
belief be? Why, it can only be that selfsame formula: a 
finite number “even or odd.” The fact that you are pro- 
viding mathematics with a finite number of atoms is only 
a joker in the case. For it is presupposed or assumed that 
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atoms are always wholes, that they do not split, and hence 
any number of atoms will always be a finite whole number. 
You will never get loo 1/3 atoms’, which is a number that 
is not “even or odd.’’ A finite number of whole numbers 
(atoms) is a number that is “even or odd” when the 
number is not definitely specified. That is what a finite 
number of whole numbers mathematically means. Bring 
to mathematics a belief the content of which is “even or 
odd” and mathematics will tell you the “consequence” of 
your belief is “even or odd.” We have the same thing taken 
twice over, once as “belief” and once as “mathematics.” 
(Just as Newton took the same thing twice over, once as 
the Third Law of Motion and once as the horse, stone and 
stretched rope between.) 

There is another possibility of interpretation to be 
briefly explored. Suppose you don’t know anything about 
mathematics. Suppose you have, like some pre-literates, 
counted up only to four. Mathematics, that is, mathema- 
ticians who have gone beyond your limited researches in 
the divine art, can tell you what consequences they haw 
reached as a result of their inquiries. In this sense, matho< 
matics told Descartes Euclidean geometry and algebra— 
and then Descartes turned round and told mathematics 
what it didn’t know before — ^analytical geometry. In this 
sense mathematics told Newton and Leibnitz what pre- 
vious mathematicians had discovered as a consequence of 
their inquiries and then they turned round and told mathe- 
matics what it didn’t know before — Fluxions or Calculus 
In this sense, mathematics can tell you what mathema- 
ticians have learnt up to the time of the telling. But 
mathematics cannot tell you anything that has not yet 
been found out, any consequence of mathematical inquiry 
that has not yet been reached. 

But even when thus pedagogically interpreted, mathe- 
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matics is not telling you a consequence of your belief — if 
you take the belief psychologically. Mathematics is the last 
inquiry on earth that can tell you what the consequences 
of any belief are — even when the content of the belief is 
mathematical. Witness the illustrious case of Pythagoras. 
He held the belief that numbers are “even or odd.” When 
mathematics told him that there is a number that is neither 
even nor odd but both (the square root of 2) the conse- 
quence of his belief in “even or odd” was that he wouldn’t 
believe what his own mathematical researches told him: 
he wouldn’t believe that the square root of 2 was really a 
number at all, an object of rational mathematical thought 
and true mathematical belief. Pythagoras wasn’t the first 
mathematician nor the last philosopher whose mathemati- 
cal beliefs had consequences of this order. Whitehead him- 
self is by far the greatest contemporary mathematical- 
philosopher whose mathematical beliefs have in this re- 
spect quite thoroughly Pythagorean consequences. White- 
head objects to the “casual” heterogeneity of space-time 
in Einstein’s system because it is “inherent in my [White- 
head’s] theory to maintain the old division between 
physics and geometry.”* The details in the case between 
Whitehead and Einstein are much more complicated than 
in the case Pythagoras confronted. But the two cases are 
in principle identical. It was inherent in Pythagoras’ 
theory to maintain the old division between even and odd. 
When a number came along that exhibited a casual heter- 
ogeneity of even-and-odd, Pythagoras would have nothing 
to do with it. And all good Greek mathematicians and 
philosophers followed his lead. 

Mathematics can tell no one any consequence of any 
belief. And mathematics, pure mathematics, can tell no 

* Quoted from Whitehead’s The Principle of Relativity in Analy-- 
sis of Matter, p. 77. 
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consequences of anything — ^probability theories notwith- 
standing. There is no valid inference from mere mathe- 
matics to concrete nature. And consequences are in con- 
crete nature. Mathematics is the consequence of inquiry, 
and the consequences of mathematical inquiry when used 
have further consequences. 

The practically inseparable complementary of the in- 
tellectual habit of calling “consequences’^ what are plainly 
not consequences, is the intellectual habit of not calling 
consequences what are plainly consequences. One illustra- 
tion from Whitehead will amply exemplify the latter. 

Whitehead is critical of “the Positivist doctrine con- 
cerning Law, namely, that a Law of Nature is merely an 
observed persistence of pattern in the observed succes- 
sion of natural things: Law is then merely description.”’*' 
In analytical description of this doctrine, Whitehead has 
the following essential things to say: 

It [Positivism] presupposes that we have direct ac- 
quaintance with a succession of things. This acquaint- 
ance is analysable into a succession of things observed. 
But our direct acquaintance consists not only in distinct 
observations of the distinct things in succession, but 
also it includes a comparative knowledge of the succes- 
sive observations. Acquaintance is thus cumulative and 
comparative. The laws of nature are nothing else than 
the observed identities of pattern persisting throughout 
the series of comparative observations. Thus a law of 
nature says something about things observed and noth- 
ing more. 

The preoccupation of science is the search for simple 
statements which in their joint effect will express every- 
thing of interest concerning the observed occurrences, 
This is the whole tale of science, that and nothing more. 
It is the great Positivist doctrine, largely developed in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, and ever since 

* Adventures of Ideas, p. 147 ; italics mine. 
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growing in influence. It tells us to keep to things ob- 
served, and to describe them as simply as we can. That ‘ 
is all we can know. Laws are statements of observed 
facts. This doctrine dates back to Epicurus, and em- 
bodies his appeal to the plain man, away from meta- 
physics and mathematics. The observed facts of clear 
experience are understandable, and nothing else. Also 
^^understanding’’ means “simplicity of description.” 
{Adventures of Ideas, pp. 147-148; italics in original.) 

' The above account is an accurate description of the fun- 
damentals of “the great Positivist doctrine” of which the 
I'.urrent school of Logical Positivism is one of the hybrid 
offshoots. Although Whitehead is critical of Positivism, he 
is roundly critical — ^he turns right around and adopts their 
position. Thus on the heels of the above, he goes on to say: 

Without doubt this Positivist doctrine contains a 
fundamental truth about scientific methodology. For ex- 
ample, consider the greatest of all scientific generaliza- 
tions, Newton’s Law of Gravitation: — Two particles of 
matter attract each other with a force directly propor- 
tional to the square of their distance. The notion of 
“force” refers to the notion of the addition of a com- 
ponent to the vector acceleration of either particle. It 
also refers to the notion of the masses of the particles. 
Again the notion of mass is also explicitly referred to in 
the statement. Thus the mutual spatial relations of the 
particles, and their individual masses, are required for 
the Law. To this extent the Law is an expression of the 
presumed characters of the particles concerned. But the 
form of the Law, namely the product of the masses and 
the inverse square of the distance, is purely based upon 
description of observed fact. A large part of Newton’s 
Principia is devoted to a mathematical investigation 
proving that the description is adequate for his pur- 
poses; it collects many details under one principle. 
Newton himself insisted upon this very point. He was 
not speculating; he was not explaining. Whatever your 
cosmological doctrines may be, the motions of the 
planets and the fall of the stones, so far as they have 
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been directly measured, conform to his Law. He is 
enunciating a formula which expresses observed cor- 
relations of observed facts,^ 

We have previously quoted in part the paragraph that 
immediately succeeds the above. For the benefit of com- 
pleting the context of discussion, the paragraph is cited 
here entire: 

Without the shadow of a doubt, all science bases itself 
upon this procedure. It is the first rule of scientific 
method — Enunciate observed correlations of observed 
fact. This is the great Baconian doctrine, namely, Ob- 
serve and observe, until finally you detect a regularity 
of sequence. The scholastics had trusted to metaphysical 
dialectic giving them secure knowledge about the nature 
of things, including the physical world, the spiritual 
world, and the existence of God. Thence they deduced 
the various laws, immanent and imposed, which reigned 
supreme throughout Nature. {Adventure of Ideas, p. 
149; italics mine.) 

Whitehead’s grievance against “the great Positivist 
school of thought [which] at the present time reigns 
supreme in the domain of science” is that its 

aim ... is to confine itself to fact, with a discard of 
all speculation. Unfortunately, among all the variant 
schools of opinion, it is the one which can least bear 
confrontation with the facts. It has never been acted 
on. It can never be acted on, for it gives no foothold for 
any forecast of the future around which purpose can 
weave itself. (L. c. p. 159.) 

The great Positivist doctrine — ^and the Logical Positivist 
doctrine — cannot bear confrontation with the facts. But 
the facts it cannot bear confrontation with are the facts 
of scientific methodology. However, if you accept the Posi* 
tivist doctrine as a true account of scientific methodology, 
if you acdept, with them, the consequences of a long and 
* Adventures of Ideas, p. 148 ; italics mine. 
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complicated procedure of inquiry as the enunciation of 
direct observation of observed correlations of observed 
fact, the belated introduction of a ^'metaphysical under- 
standing” of "speculative boldness” to guide imagination 
and justify purpose in the future does not help matters 
any. The future grows out of the present and the great 
trouble with Positivism is that it doesn’t take care of the 
present. Just as the term "metaphysics” has the psycho- 
logical effect of giving the user thereof the feeling of having 
hit the bottom of the bottom floor or the top of the top 
ceiling, so "Positivism” has the psychological effect of 
giving the user thereof the feeling of standing on the level, 
"As long as man was unable by means of the arts of 
practice to direct the course of events, it was natural for 
him to seek an emotional substitute; in the absence of 
actual certainty in the midst of a precarious and hazardous 
world, men cultivated all sorts of things that would give 
them the feeling of certainty. And it is possible that, when 
not carried to an illusory point, the cultivation of the 
feeling gave man courage and confidence and enabled him 
to carry the burdens of life more successfully. But one 
could hardly seriously contend that this fact, if it be such, 
is one upon which to found a reasoned philosophy.” * 
Philosophic reasonings, like all reasonings, generate 
feelings of certainty. And no individual philosopher can 
ever escape from having those feelings engendered in him. 
A philosopher, is at least as human as a scientist and 
usually he is more so. When a philosopher introduces a 
second explanation to explain what the first was introduced 
to explain and then introduces a third explanation to 
explain the second, we have gross and macroscopic evi- 
dence that something is seriously wrong with the first 
explanation and that the philosopher in question is aware 
^ Infra, p. 297-298; italics in original. 
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that this is the case. When the philosopher stops with his 
third explanation because of the feeling of certainty en- 
gendered in the process, that may be a satisfactory way 
of enabling that philosopher to carry the burdens of his 
philosophy. But no subsequent philosopher ever feels 
under obligation to carry the burdens of his predecessors 
in the same old way. He wouldn^t be a philosopher if he 
did. However, if he follows the same method of pyramiding 
explanations he will soon discover that he can escape the 
burdens of his predecessors only by adding new burdens. 
And they usually turn out to be reconstructed complica- 
tions of the old. 

The histories of Whitehead and Russell exemplify this 
to unfortunate perfection. They began by making a clean 
sweep and then started out from symbolic-logical scratch. 
But what they failed to sweep out was the traditional 
method of philosophy. And that brbught all that was so 
industriously swept out back in again. 

As long as the old method prevails in philosophy — ^no 
matter what the symbolic disguise — the same forlorn his- 
tory will be repeated. No burden will ever be removed and 
philosophy, instead of becoming lighter and clearer in 
its historical passage, will become weightier and weightier, 
a denser and denser mass of fiercely entangled “eternal 
problems.” 


XXVII 

A formula is a formulation. In itself it is a finished 
and completed thing. Any given ^‘ideally isolated system” 
such as the First Law of Motion is a formula. As such it 
is the final term of a sequential history of inquiry. Instead 
of all scientific progress depending upon first framing a 
formula, just the opposite is true: the framing of a 
formula is the fulfillment, the realization, the consequence 
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of scientific progress made. As the last term of that se- 
quential order of inquiry, it is irrelevant to scientific 
progress, although it may, of course, be, in addition, an 
initial term in another sequential order of inquiry. And 
when it is made such an initial term in another inquiry, 
then of course it does become relevant to further scientific 
progress. The Third Law of Motion, for example, is an- 
other of Newton’s “ideally isolated systems,” the final 
term, the consequence of another order of inquiry. And in 
reaching that conclusion, there can be no doubt Newton 
was helped by using the notion of the First Law. So, too, 
on a vastly more complicated scale, with the formula 
which constitutes the Law of Gravitation. It is the net 
consequence, the terminal result, of an elaborate history 
of inquiry involving the use of all the “notions” Whitehead 
specified — and many more besides. 

When scientific theoretical inquiry is as highly devel- 
oped as it is in modern times, the use of ideally isolated 
theoretical systems — formulae — is a matter of course. And 
to continue theoretical inquiry on the same high level, and 
to further the development of that high level the con- 
tinued use of ideally isolated theoretical systems becomes 
•2 matter of necessity. In this sense, the concept of “ideally 
‘/Solated systems” is essential to scientific theory. 

However, there is a fundamental difference between the 
concept of an ideally isolated system, and the concept of 
‘^ideally isolated systems.” The former is the concept of a 
specific system which is the consequence of inquiry under- 
taken and completed. The “truths” it contains are the 
truths attained. The latter is the general concept of a 
method of procedure. It contains no “truths” at all but 
is part of the method of attaining truths. And like every 
method of procedure, it is itself the consequence of pro- 
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ceeding. It is developed in the course of using that method 
of procedure. 

Every specific isolation is the consequence of *an activity 
involving the use of the method of isolating. When, a while 
back, we were considering the laboratory experimentalist 
“by himself,” we had him “by himself” as a consequence 
of having performed an act of isolation. It was an achieve- 
ment, a consequence of inquiry, not a datum or gift to 
inquiry. We are now so expert, so habituated to using 
the method of isolating — in some cases — ^we take the con- 
sequences for granted, as if they were naturally coming 
to us and we did not have to go out and get them. 

Because laboratory and theoretical activities are inter- 
active within inquiry, the consequence of performing the 
initial act of isolating did not separate the laboratory 
activity from the theoretical, but isolated it as within 
inquiry. If we had stopped after achieving that initial 
consequence, that consequence would have been the total 
content of our “ideally isolated system.” The “truth” con- 
tained in that “ideally isolated system” would have been 
the sole “truth” that laboratory experimentation can be 
isolated as within inquiry. That would be a “truth” of 
that system because that system was the consequence of 
inquiry undertaken and carried to that completion. The 
enunciation of the proposition “laboratory experimenta- 
tion can be isolated within inquiry” would he the formula- 
tion of the consequences achieved, of the scientific progress 
made. 

However, we didn’t stop there but continued with our 
inquiry. As a consequence of that continuance we acquired 
further “truths.” The content of our initially ideally 
isolated system was increased. Some of the further conse- 
quences, some of the further truths, were, for example, that 
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laboratory experimentation involves the use of instruments 
and materials; that an experiment is an organization of 
instruments and materials in accordance with a plan; that 
an experiment is performed with an end-in-view. 

Now ^‘plan” and “end-in-view” are theoretical elements, 
consequences of theoretical activity. Without going over 
the whole ground again, suffice to say that the general 
consequence of our inquiry into the conduct of laboratory 
activity was that the consequences of theoretical activity 
are internally involved at every point; that the continuity 
and interaction of the two intercept and unite. 

If laboratory experimentation can be isolated within 
scientific inquiry, naturally, the same can be done with 
scientific theoretical experimentation. In fact, the con- 
sequence of isolating either one is that the other is also 
thereby isolated, since the two comprise the totality of 
scientific inquiry. 

When we were analyzing the conduct of laboratory 
Uctivity, we were constantly compelled to take into account 
the consequences of theoretical activity. Had we based our 
analytical inquiry on the antecedent presupposition that 
laboratory experimentation is “practice” and separated 
from “theory,” the consequence of that presupposition 
would have been that no analysis would have been possible. 
Such an antecedent condition would have been a cause 
sufficient to have the effect of extruding laboratory activity 
from inquiry into scientific method. 

When, having achieved the initial isolation of the 
scientific theoretical activity, we proceed to inquire further 
into it, we are likewise compelled to take into account the 
laboratory activity. In the one case as in the other, the 
compulsion is essentially inevadable because of the func- 
tional interactivity of theoretical and practical activities. 

The compulsion is inevadable. But like all compulsions 
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working in theoretical enterprise — of which philosophy is 
one — it is postponable. In fact, if it couldn^t be postponed, ^ 
there would be no theoretical activity of any sort. For all 
thinking or deliberation consists precisely in postponing 
what has to be done. In technical psychological terms, 
thinking, deliberation is consequent upon practical re- 
sponses being delayed. Only by metonymy, however, is 
thinking itself a “delayed response.’’ When thinking goes 
on, it delays the overt response further. But thinking is a 
consequence of a mode of socio-biologic organization of 
interactivity, not a metaphysically primitive condition or 
cause. There has to be a response delayed before thinking 
can come into existence and delay a response. 

In the “purest” theoretical activities — ^in symbolist 
poetry, symbolic logic, pure mathematics, and some meta- 
physical philosophies — the compulsion of taking into 
account the consequences of practical activity can be in- 
definitely postponed. Just as soon as it seems imminent 
that the next turn will lead back into practice,, all that 
it is necessary to do is to write another symbolist poem, 
develop another symbolic-logical distinction, inquire fur- 
ther into pure mathematics, excogitate some more meta- 
physical philosophy. 

Such theoretical activities, or at least some of them, have 
a special fascination for the philosopher. A philosopher is 
occupationally, if not constitutionally, prone to dismiss the 
technological uses of the microscope in biology as irrele- 
vant for a philosophy of «the sciences or the logic of scien- 
tific method. And having dismissed the microscope at the 
very outset of his inquiry into scientific method, he thinks 
no more of it. Being a theoretician himself, he knows he is 
not going to use a microscope in the conduct of his inquiry. 
However, when he comes to the technological uses of the 
calculus in physics, he does not dismiss that as irrelevant 
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for a philosophy of the sciences or the logic of scientific 
method — especially if the calculus is not the old one of 
* Newton but the new tensor calculus of Einstein. And 
having started out by following the lead of his own bent, 
the philosopher can go on and on, indefinitely postponing 
taking into the account of hi^ theoretical analysis the 
consequences of practical activity. He may even reach the 
point Russell early reached, of making the “philosophy of 
mathematics” the whole of the “philosophy of scientific 
method.” 

However, the ideally isolated systems Whitehead as- 
serted to be essential to scientific theory were not of the 
“pure” theoretical sort. As an instance of the kind of sys- 
tem he meant, he cited Newton’s First Law of Motion: 
“Every body continues in its state of rest, or of uniform 
motion in a straight line, except so far as it may be com- 
pelled by force to change that state.” He did not, as an 
instance of the kind of system he meant, cite a formula 
like A is A or a+b=b+a. For Whitehead, as we have 
already seen, there is no valid inference from mere mathe- 
matics to concrete nature. The systems essential for scien- 
tific theory are such as are ideally isolated within concrete 
Nature. Hence Whitehead’s concern to make clear that 
such systems are not substantially torn out of Nature. 

Newton’s Third Law of Motion is as much an instance 
of an ideally isolated system as his First Law. Formally 
considered, it is in fact much better because it has ex- 
plicitly formulated two terms and a relation between, 
which is the barest minimum for any ideal system. Since 
we have had some dealings with the Third Law, we may 
as well continue with it. It is legitimate to make this 
substitution, for what Whitehead says has application to 
all ideally isolated systems. He is enunciating a general 
character of the conception. Also we may legitimately 
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substitute the Third Law for the Law of Gravitation — as 
far as any general argument is concerned. If the form of 
the Law of Gravitation is “purely based upon description 
of observed fact/’ why, so is the Third Law of Motion. 
Newton himself insisted on this very point, as we have 
already seen. According to Newton, the Third Law — ^like 
all his Laws — ^is “derived from phenomena.” He was not 
explaining, he was not speculating, he was simply enun- 
ciating a formula which expressed the observed cor- 
relations of observed facts. And like the Law of Gravita- 
tion, the Third Law “collects many details under one 
principle.” 

XXVIII 

When we take a horse out of one field we can do so 
only by taking that horse, in the same process, into 
another field. We can take one thing in nature out of one 
sequential order of events, only by bringing that thing into 
another sequential order of events. In homely language, 
we can go from one place in nature only by going into 
another place in nature. That we can, as a matter of 
practical reality, take a number of things in nature from 
different places and bring them together in one place, is 
not a consequence of any theory about nature but an 
exemplification of one of the ways in which nature goes on. 

Now when as experimental laboratorians we take a horse 
out of one field, a rope out of another, and a stone out of a 
third, and bring them all together into the laboratory we 
have, to quote Whitehead, “freed” those three things 
“from casual contingent dependence upon detailed items 
within the rest of the universe.” That is, we have brought 
them into casual contingent dependence upon detailed 
items within the laboratory. For so far, we have only 
brought them into the laboratory — ^which, like every other 
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place, is just another place in Nature. It is only by a 
futuristic figure of speech that we can say we have already 
‘‘scientifically isolated” the horse, stone and rope. We have 
only gathered them together — as people gather together in 
a theater before the show begins. 

The items within the laboratory (including the labora- 
tory itself) are like all items within the universe. Within 
the laboratory there are items that are “casual” as far as 
the inquiry to be conducted is concerned; but there are 
also other items which are not casual, but causal, with the 
respect to the experiment to be performed.*^ The scale, 
pulley, meter or other piece of apparatus when organized 
with the three objects into an experiment is a necessary 
causal factor, and not a casual contingent one because we 
have it under control and know how it will behave when 
made an interactive member of the interactive system 
which the experiment constitutes. 

If we had no experimental apparatus within the labora- 
tory, things which we can exercise control over, bringing 
the objects into the laboratory would be of no scientific 
consequence. Horses can be looked at, contemplated, in the 
fields where they roam as well as in the laboratory — if not 
better. 

A scale is a scientifically isolated physical system. A 
perfect scale is a perfect, ideally isolated physical system. 
Since there are no perfect scales, we may say that in so jar 
as it is an instrument whose behavior we have standardized 
and regulated to that extent is it an ideally isolated physi- 
cal system. And having made this qualification once, we 
need not make it again. It is taken for granted throughout 
the sequel. 

*‘Trom the standpoint of control and utilization, the ten- 
dency to assign superior reality to causes is explicable. A ‘cause^ is 
not merely an antecedent; it is that antecedent which if manipu- 
lated regulates the occurrence of the consequent.” Infra, p. 1055. 
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The scale as an instrument of inquiry is the consequence 
of a long series of practical-theoretical investigations 
carried to completion. As a thing, within its own boun- 
daries, the physical scale is no different from the stone 
within its boundaries. Within Nature both are interactive 
continua, neither superior to the other in this respect. 
When the stone is on the floor of the laboratory, scale 
and stone are as casually related, as externally related, as 
contingently related as the stone and the tree nearby the 
stone in the field out of doors. 

When, however, we put the stone on the scale, the 
situation is radically changed. With respect to the progress 
of inquiry, the stone and scale are, within the experi- 
mental situation thus created, fundamentally different. 
The scale becomes an instrument of investigation, and the 
stone the material to be investigated. 

The scale, let us say, is in perfect condition. It has been 
perfectly standardized as a consequence of a series of 
interactions. Although standardized, it is not standardized 
at one fixed point. The pointer of the scale is not fixed at 
the marking o or 100. The scale is so constructed that it 
can interact with things put on it, and the consequences 
of the interactions are different as the interactive things 
put on it differ. 

Before the stone is placed on the scale, the scale is a 
settled, completed, finished thing. It rests in the bosom 
of the laboratory the way a stone rests in the bosom of 
the pasture and both rest in the bosom of Nature. When 
we put the stone on the scale, when we organize the two 
into an interactive system, the settled system of the scale 
is unsettled, and the final consequence of the new un- 
settlement is that a new d5mamic equilibrium is achieved. 
When the pointer comes to rest, the interactions, the’ 
doings-undergoings within the experimental situation in 
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elusive of the scale and stone have come to their con- 
clusion. Stone and scale now constitute one interactive 
continuum, contained within the new boundaries which 
their interactivity has created. They have united their 
forces and face the world with a common or united front. 

If the scale were so constructed that it entered into 
the interactivity completely, so that it put its whole soul 
and being into the doings-undergoings within the experi- 
mental situation, we would be no better off, with respect 
to inquiry into the stone, than we were before. Isolated 
hydrogen and isolated oxygen when made to interact with 
each other in the chemical laboratory do put everything 
they are and have into the doings-undergoings. Both are 
consumed in the interactivity and the consequence is some- 
thing new. We know as result of that experiment that when 
hydrogen and oxygen interact completely, neither preserv- 
ing a thought of saving itself, that water is the conse- 
quence. But what we know is equally divided between the 
two. Both went into the doings-undergoings and neither 
of them came out. We have learnt something about both, 
but nothing about either one of them alone through the 
instrumentality of the other. 

The scale is consttucted so that it won’t do that sort of 
thing. It will enter into interactions but not so completely 
as to lose itself. It will let the stone upset its balance, but 
it keeps its head. The scale, in other words, is within two 
situations simultaneously, within the experimental situa- 
tion and within its own situation within the universe. 
Hence the scale weighs the stone. 

When the scale and stone have reached their conclusive 
adjustment .and have settled down together, we look at the 
pointer of the scale and make the reading. We know how 
much the stone weighs, not because we “contemplate” the 
pointer on the face of the scale, but because the scale is 
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a construction, an instrument, the net accumulated conse- 
quence of a history of inquiry, of doings-undergoings, 
practical and theoretical. Furthermore, the place where 
the pointer is at rest is a new consequence, the stable 
e^ect of the stable organization of interactivities the scale 
and stone have reached. If the pointer always stayed at the 
same place of rest it would give no reading. Whenever it 
gives a reading, it is because there has been a passage of 
the pointer from one place into another, the mode of 
passage controlled or regulated by the organization of the 
vital organs of the scale. The reading is the concluding 
phase of that passage, and that concluding phase includes 
within itself the historical sequence of events of which it 
is the net effect. The reading is a jact shot through and 
through with meaning. It is a refined object all ready for 
subsequent scientific reflection. 

When we ‘^ideally isolate” the pointer where it comes to 
rest from the historical passage through which it went 
before it reached that point of rest; and when we go 
further and “ideally isolate” the total scale from the 
history of inquiry of which it is the end-result, when we 
do these things’** we get the Eddingtonian consequence. 
Eddington gratuitously condemns himself to the vacuous 
dizziness of going round from one meter to the next and 
finding nothing but numbers at every place he stops. And 
Eddington’s fate is not unlike that of the gas-meter man 
who, having taken down meaningless numbers the livelong 
day, escapes, at the fall of darkness, into another world. 

XXIX 

Let us now consider the Third Law. It is an “ideally 
isolated system” isolated as within Nature. “All scientific 

♦They are really one thing done twice over: once microscopi- 
cally, and once macroscopically. 
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progress depends upon first framing a formula.” The Third 
Law is our formula. It is already framed and now we 
want to progress. As an ideal formula, it should be an 
ideal instrument of inquiry into things. That is its whole 
virtue, the reason for its exaltation. It tells us the way of 
the land. So let us consider the Third Law as an instru- 
ment, in the sense that a scale is, something with which 
we can take the measure of things and find something out 
about them with respect to their doings-undergoings, their 
actions and reactions. 

Not unduly to prejudice the case, let us not take the Law 
to the horse, stone and stretched rope between, whence 
Newton “derived it” but to a contemporary horse, stone 
and stretched rope between. And what do we find? We find 
that when we take the Law purely theoretically, we always 
get “action and reaction are equal and opposite.” No 
matter how we theoretically “apply” that Law “to” our 
contemporary state of affairs — applying it to the whole of 
it or any part of it, longitudinally or laterally — it cuts the 
same way. The horses are different, the ropes are different, 
the stones are different but the Third Law remains the 
same. The horse may be pulling and relaxing, the rope may 
be stretching and sagging, the stone may be moving and 
resting but the Third Law will tell us none of these things. 
As long as we listen to the Third Law we will hear it 
repeating “action and reaction are equal and opposite.” 
As far as advancing our scientific knowledge is concerned, 
our application no more advanced our knowledge than 
Newton advanced his scientific knowledge when he brought 
the Third Law to his horse, stone and stretched rope be- 
tween. He started with the Third Law and ended with 
the same. 

With respect to Newton's experimental situation as with 
respect to ours, the Third Law, when theoretically applied, 
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was as casual, as contingent an item within the universe 
as any blade of grass waving in the breeze at the antipodes. 

The Third Law, like any ideally constructed refined 
object of reflection, is standardized to give one reading 
only; and when taken by itself gives only one reading — 
like a yardstick, which always says “one yard.” But there 
is this great difference between a physical yardstick and 
a Law. If you apply a yardstick end-on,, and proceed in an 
ongoing line, you get one yardstick, two yardsticks, three 
yardsticks. You get ahead. You count up*. But when you 
count three applications of the Third Law, no matter how 
you proceed in your theoretical process of application, you 
get “action and reaction are equal and opposite” once, 
twice, thrice. You can count, but cannot count up. Since 
after three applications you get thrice, not three, once is 
enough. 

The “application” of the yardstick is only by an un- 
fortunate habit of language an “application to actually, 
it is an experimental doing-undergoing within Nature. The 
yardstick, as it moves through place into place, is inter- 
acting — ^as the scale interacts. Hence, unlike the Third 
Law when theoretically applied, it gives the measure of 
the land and not the measure of itself. Sometimes part of 
the interactive organization of the yardstick happens to 
be a human being. But mileage-meters, and meters of 
whatever sort, are experimental demonstrations that the 
human being is not needed for that kind of instrumental 
operation. 

Any formula, any refined object of reflection, is the 
consequence of inquiry. Take it by itself, in “isolation,” 
and it is a finished, completed thing. When you theoreti- 
cally apply it to a situation you are still taking it by itself. 
And hence it will always give the reading of itself and not 
of the situation to which it is applied. The Third Law, 
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or any other formula, is iti this respect precisely like the 
formula “even or odd.” Provide the mathematical formula 
“even or odd” with any number and it will always say 
“even or odd.” Whether that number is even or is odd is 
something that you will never discover by means of 
theoretically applying the formula. To discover what that 
number is, you have to undertake the requisite inquiry. 

A formula is the consequence of scientific progress made. 
Stop there, and that is where your science stops. The 
formula can become an esthetic object, a headache, a bore, 
a means of earning a livelihood by pedagogically putting 
it into the heads of others, and a possible variety of other 
things. But it does not become an instrument of scientific 
progress until something further is done with the formula 
in the course of another inquiry. In its solitary confine- 
ment, in its ideal isolation^ the formula, if we may trust 
Aristotle, becomes either a god or a brute. For living 
experience, there is no genuine difference between the 
alternatives. The inevitable consequence of deification is 
the brutalization of human life. 


XXX 

There is only one way of finding out whether in an 
actual existential situation “action and reaction are equal 
and ‘opposite,” and that is by making an experimental 
laboratory test. For such a test, laboratory instruments are 
necessary, ideally isolated physical systems in the sense 
explained. Newton was no laboratorian and his test of the 
'Third Law was no experimental" test. The immortal 
achievement of Einstein fundamentally consists in making 
scientists realize the difference between theoretical scien- 
tific construction and experimental laboratory testing of 
the constructions theoretically reached. The experimental 
laboratory testing of conclusions reached by scientific the- 
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oreticians is now made by laboratorians competent and 
instrumentally equipped to do' that part of the total 
scientific work. Einstein completed the revolution Galileo 
started. 

The instruments of the theoretical physicist today are 
all of a mathematical quality because the material the 
theoretician receives from the laboratorian is already 
mathematicized. The material of the theoretical physicist 
is' constituted by the refined objects of scientific-physical 
reflection which are consequences of laboratory experi- 
mentation and which he finds in the “memoirs.’’ The 
records of the facts come from the laboratory and thev 
come shot through and through with mathematical mean- 
ing. But obviously there must be something in the facts 
besides the mathematical interpretation, otherwise there 
would be no distinguishing between the two. This is what 
James called the “irreducible and stubborn facts” and 
what we have called, slightly modifying Dewey’s phrase, 
the subject-matter in the primary laboratory experience. 

Like the material and instruments of the laboratory 
physicist, so with the material and instruments of the 
theoretical physicist: they are distinguishable from one 
another but not separated and disconnected. Pure mathe- 
matics is separated and disconnected from the refined 
objects of scientific-physical reflection received from the 
laboratory. But pure mathematics is not the instrument 
the theoretical physicist uses. The mathematics already in 
the scientific-physical refined objects he receives from the 
laboratorian, is de-purified and the theoretical physicist in 
pursuing his inquiry into those objects and searching for a 
solution to the problem they raise, must constantly de- 
purify the mathematics He uses to be able to continue in 
his pursuit. “The mathematics in which the physicist is 
interested was developed for the explicit purpose of 
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describing the behavior of the external world, so that it is 
certainly no accident that there is a correspondence be- 
tween mathematics and nature.”* This is not altogether 
so. The contemporary physicist is interested in the non- 
Euclidean geometries and they were not developed for the 
explicit purpose of describing the behavior of the external 
world. There is also the celebrated case of conic sections 
which for some eighteen hundred years was of no interest 
to the physicist. The physicist today is, generally speaking, 
interested in all pure mathematical systems and in the 
construction of more and more of them. Also, since physics 
became mathematical, the production of pure mathematics 
has vastly increased. In the world of intelligent activity, 
where there is a demand ‘or need, there is concerted effort 
made to supply. 

But the pure mathematical systems are, for the physi- 
cist, his instrumental sources. They are not his instru- 
mental resources until by using them in his inquiry into 
refined scientific-physical objects — the facts or data he has 
received from the laboratorian — ^he has converted them 
into such. Pure mathematics may be as pure as the angelic 
hordes, but for the physicist, they are only half-raw 
material that must be further fashioned, by use, before 
they become finished instruments.f “In all theoretical 
physics there is a certain admixture of facts and calcula- 
tions” because the whole process of physical theorizing 
consists in continuously “admixing” the two in a certain 
way. 

* Bridgman, The Logic of Modern PhyszeSf pp, 60-61 ; italics 
mine. 

t The theoretical physicist is not peculiar in having others supply 
sources of material for his instrumental uses.* The laboratorian 
also has as sources the productions of industrial and fine arts — 
and for him too, the products, however finished and final whence 
they are taken, are only half-raw materials which become resources 
for laboratory experimentation only as they are used and changed 
in laboratory practice. 
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XXXI 

Every instrument in the' laboratory is the physical 
embodiment of the consequences of histories of inter- 
activity of theoretical and laboratory functions in inquiry. 
The current microscope, for example, unites within itself 
the end-results cumulatively attained in the historical 
course of progressively integrating the consequences, cor- 
rective and expansive, of theory and practice. Every lab- 
oratory instrument is a (relatively) ideal physical system 
of interactions (or an interactive continuum) isolated 
within Nature. The more ideally organized, the more 
completely “isolated” within itself, the more carefully 
standardized, then the more adequate the instrument for 
further and furthering inquiry. The measure of our control 
in laboratory experimentation is measured by the range 
and quality and number of our ideally isolated physical 
systems — ^by our instrumental equipment. 

The microscope today is constructed in accordance with 
the specifications of a formula. The formula of the micro- 
scope, qua formula, in its strictly professional capacity, is 
theoretical. But the formula is itself a product, the cumu- 
lative end-result of the same inclusive histories of inquiry 
of which the microscope is the physical product or end- 
result. The practical history of making glass, polishing, 
jilvering, and so on, is as much internally involved in the 
finished product . which constitutes the formula, as the 
theoretical history of formulating the consequences of 
polishing, silvering and so on, is internally involved in the 
finished product which constitutes the microscope. 

The formula of the microscope is an ideally isolated 
theoretical-physical system, isolated as within Nature. 
The extent of our control in theoretical scientific experi- 
mentation is measured by the range and quality and num- 
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ber of our formulae (as just defined ) — hy our theoretical 
mstrumental equipment. 

The distinction between “material’’ and “instruments” 
is functional. There are no “materials in themselves” on 
the one hand and “instruments in themselves” on the other. 
The material is that which, within the history of inquiry 
going on, is under investigation, is being inquired into; the 
instruments are, within that same history, the means 
used in making the investigation, in making the inquiry. 
Both material and instruments are therefore within in- 
quiry, the distinction between them existing only while 
the process of inquiry is going on. The distinction itself 
is a consequence of inquiry, not an antecedent, or a. 
“cause” making inquiry possible. Outside of the process of 
inquiry, all things relapse into the “state of nature.” A 
microscope, outside of use in inquiry, is no more an instru- 
ment than a boulder on the side of the Himalayas. A 
formula outside of use in inquiry is no more an instrument 
of scientific progress than the other side of the moon. 
We can “contemplate” both — and derive esthetic enjoy- 
ment from doing so, each enjoyment differing with tjie 
object enjoyed. 

If there were things that were aboriginally and ineluct- 
ably just “material” and other things -that were likewise 
just “instruments,” that state of affairs would not cause 
inquiry, but stop it. The only thing then possible would be 
the footless process of externally “applying” the instru- 
ments “to” the material, and even that would be impos- 
sible if you had done a real job of separation, and had not 
left an ambiguous umbilical attachment somehow dangling 
between the two. 

Within inclusive inquiry — including laboratory and the- 
oretical functions — there is the distinction between mate- 
rial and means. Within each half of inquiry, there is the 
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sajpie distinction prevailing. Because within each half of 
inquiry there are both material and means (instruments), 
each half of inquiry can proceed in partial independence 
of the other. The theoretical experimentalist and labora- 
tory experimentalist, taking each one by himself, has his 
own distinctive ways of exercising control over his mate- 
rial; each is controlled by the consequences of the activity 
of the other; and each is limited by the limitations of 
his instruments. There are morphological similarities and 
identities in the two activities because of the inevitable 
interactivity of the two.* They interweave and cross-' 
weave, intercept and unite, each working in the territory 
of the other. 

The laboratory and theoretical activities, taking them 
each in their own partial histories, are never exactly 
abreast. They are always shooting ahead or falling behind 
each other. The laboratorian, in performing a test or 
making a new experiment, often creates a new problem, 
and that is something for the theoretician. The theoretician 
in solving one problem often broaches another and that is 
something for the laboratorian. 

When we take the macroscopic history of any modern 
science, the most obvious characteristic is the interweaving 
and cross-weaving, the interception and union, of new 
problem and old solution and new solution with old prob- 

*The morphological similarities and identities are not here de-" 
tailed, because it would involve a repetition of Sections XVIII and 
XX, substituting “theoretical” instruments and means for labora- 
tory or practical instruments or means. 

Because the consequences or products of theoretical activity are 
always means for guiding, regulating, practical activity — ^particu- 
larly so in scientific inquiry — ^Dewey calls all consequences of theo- 
retical activity, when taken by themselves, means, and hence 
makes the distinction, within the theoretical activity of “material 
means and procedural means.” {Infra, p. 912.) This is one way of 
emphasizing his fundamental doctrine. However, the same dis- 
tinction between material means and procedural means can be 
made within the laboratory activity. 
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lem in an indefinite variety of ways and extents. It is this 
interdevelopmental process of inquiry that makes modern 
science progressive and cumulative, ever richer and more 
fruitful in consequences. When our logic of the nature of 
inquiry is controlled by the gross and macroscopic subject- 
matter presented in primary experience by the history of 
inquiry, the need, for introducing, as Whitehead does, 
“metaphysical understanding” and “speculative boldness” 
to explain the further progress of science disappears. 

In illustrating concretely the need for “metaphysics,” 
Whitehead details Percy Lowell’s calculations which led 
to the discovery of the new planet Uranus. Whitehead de- 
scribes the complex calculations involved in the approved 
style of the Positivists. Then he goes on to say that the 
Positivists woud claim that “we have only to look in the 
sky, towards Percy Lowell’s moving point, and we shall 
see a new planet.” And in reply to this Whitehead says: 

Certainly we shall not. All that any person has seen is a 
few faint dots on photographic plates, involving the 
intervention of photography, excellent telescopes, elab- 
orate apparatus, long exposures and favourable nights. 
The new explanation is now involved in the speculative 
extension of a welter of physical laws, concerning tele- 
scopes, light, and photography, laws which merely claim 
to register observed facts. 

However, continues Whitehead: 

This narrative, framed according to the strictest re- 
quirements of the Positivist theory, is a travesty of the 
plain facts. The civilized world has been interested at 
the thought of the newly discovered planet, solitary and 
remote, for endless ages circling the sun and adding its 
faint influence to the tide of affairs. At last it is dis- 
covered by human reason, penetrating into the nature of 
things and laying bare the necessities of their inter- 
connection. The speculative extension of laws, baseless 
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on the Positivist theory^ are the obvious issue of specula- 
tive^ metaphysical trust in the material permanences 
such as telescopes^ observatories, mountains, planets, 
which are behaving towards each other according to 
the necessities of the universe, including theories of their 
own natures. The point is, that speculative extension 
beyond direct observation spells some trust in meta- 
physics, however vaguely these metaphysical notions 
may be entertained in explicit thought. . . . Metaphys- 
ical understanding guides imagination and justifies pur- 
pose. Apart from metaphysical presupposition there can 
be no civilization. 

There is a moral to be drawn as to the method of sci- 
ence. All scientific progress depends on first framing a 
formula giving a general description of observed fact. 
... At one stage, the method of all discovery conforms 
to the Positivist doctrine. There can be no doubt that, 
with this restriction of meaning, the Positivist doctrine 
is correct.” {Adventures of Ideas, pp. 163-164; italics 
mine.) 

Whitehead’s account of the “real” nature of the method 
of discovery of Uranus is as much a “'travesty of the plain 
facts” he himself recites as is the Positivist account. The 
Positivist theory is, true enough, baseless; but it is baseless 
throughout. At no stage does the method of discovery con- 
form to the Positivist doctrine. It is only when the baseless 
Positivist theory is taken as point of departure that it 
becomes necessary to invoke “metaphysical extensions.” 

Whitehead is to‘o great a mind to be satisfied with any 
easy solution, too great to accept any standardized scheme 
handed down. Hence his contradictions and oscillations. 
When he has the formula dominantly in mind, as the 
object of Rational Thought, the object discovered by 
“human reason penetrating into the nature of things” then 
it is the “facts” that are shot through and through with 
interpretation. The “facts” are then merely antecedent to 
the framing of the formula. When he follows the Positivist 
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doctrine and has the facts dominantly in mind, then the 
formulas become replicas of the facts, enunciations of the 
observed correlations of observed facts, and as direct, as 
immediate, and as locally bound and restricted as the facts 
and the observation of the facts are assumed to be. In 
such case, obviously, the formula becomes as merely ante- 
cedent, as purely ancillary as the facts” were in the firs^ 
case. Antecedent to what? Antecedent, of course, to the 
Rationalists’ future. Hence, just as the facts when they 
were purely antecedent had to be given a shot of inter- 
pretation, so now, the formula has to be given a shot of 
“metaphysical understanding.” But the “metaphysical un- 
derstanding” — ^which must be humble before both logic 
and fact — turns out to be, on examination, none other than 
the formula in a faint futuristic disguise. Speculative bold- 
ness empowers the formula, when thus transformed, to 
reach back and collar itself so that it may enact its own 
purpose. All purposes being proleptic in nature, the self- 
captured formula is thus enabled to lead itself into its 
own future. 

But when we keep our footing in the natural world, 
and are controlled in our philosophic reflections by the 
gross and macroscopic doings-undergoings in primary ex- 
perience, the whole scheme of metaphysical apparatus be- 
comes a useless, when not vicious, encumbrance. We can 
pass from situation to situation, with the passage of 
Nature, carrying along the consequences of our intelligent 
labor as we move from one task to the next, using the 
consequences already attained as means for further 
progress. 

Our theories do not make knowledge possible. “The 
very possibility of knowledge . . . should depend on 
the interwoven nature of things,” Not only should our 
knowledge so depend— it does. The historic development 
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of scientific knowledge is not the consequence of ScientifiCj 
Philosophic or Logical Theory furnishing Nature with con* 
tinuity — furnishing Nature therewith by assertive meta- 
physical fiat because continuities are indispensable for 
knowledge and ‘The Theory of Knowledge” wants knowl- 
edge to go on. Without there being natural existential con- 
tinuities in Nature, there would be no knowledge at all — 
not even the knowledge that to have knowledge con- 
tinuities are necessary. 

But the continuities are not all. The interwoven nature 
of things is not interwoven in a system of eternal bonds, 
immutable and transcendent. The •interweaving is the con- 
sequence of interactivity, and the interweaving changes as 
the interactivities change. Knowledge is an exemplification 
of both continuity and interaction in Nature and without 
either knowledge would perish, for Nature would stop. 

The future grows out of the present activity and the 
present grows out of the past. When we are controlled by 
our gross and macroscopic primary experience we are able 
to bring under control our derived, refined objects of re 
flection — ^no matter how bold they are in their criticism 
The bolder the better. When our philosophic and scientific 
understanding is controlled by experience, imaginative 
purpose has its natural roots and a natural mentor — 
no matter how far it leaps into the future. The further the 
better. Our purpose, being the consequence of controlled 
inquiry, does not weave around us in a beckoning haze, 
but leads through our history, carrying within itself the 
justification that that history can give. And as we act 
further upon our purpose, it gains or loses justification 
in the process of acting upon it because our acting is 
under our intelligent control. In science as out, guidance 
comes through undergoing, and justification is a conse- 
quence of doing. 
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XXXII 

When Whitehead and Russell use, as they constantly do, 
such phrases as ^^mathematics tells” or ‘‘physics tells,” 
they are not engaged in “personifying” mathematics or 
physics. The phrases, however, are not just “semantic” 
modes of speech, verbal or linguistic “conventions” of the 
English or philosophic language: they are indicative or 
revelatory of the fundamental logic or rationale of the 
traditional philosophic method they follow. That method 
consists in treating the consequences of inquiry — ^mathe- 
matical, physical, psychological or whatever — as if they 
were directly given, as if they were primitive gifts or data. 
This method of substituting derived, refined objects of 
reflection for the gross and macroscopic subject-matter in 
primary experience does not result in any “personification” 
in the vulgar sense of the term — ^because Plato succeeded 
in taking all the vulgarity out of it. However, it is the 
refined philosophical or logical equivalent of personifica- 
tion, namely, the depersonalized personification that is 
technically known by the not too unambiguous term 
“hypostatization.” 

Plato put his refined objects of reflection in rerum 
Supernatura. Aristotle, except for his Moveless Mover, 
thought that was going a bit too far, and so he put his 
refined objects of reflection in rerum Natura. Dewey, in 
his criticism of Greek philosophy, has always been unduly 
partial toward Plato and unnecessarily harsh toward Aris- 
totle on the ground that Plato, by putting his Ideas in a 
Transcendental Realm, at least left Nature alone, whereas 
Aristotle by putting his remodelled Platonic Ideas (species 
and genera) within Nature, immobilized the natural 
process of change within a fixed routine. This argument of 
Dewey’s is far from well taken. It is making Aristotle 
shoulder the blame for the benighted centuries that sue- 
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ceeded the downfall of Greece. By putting his refined ob- 
jects of reflection in rerum Natura, Aristotle put them 
where they could be empirically got at and tested. That 
they were not empirically tested befpre Darwin is no fault 
of Aristotle’s. But it is to his credit — as against Plato — 
that he did put them where Darwin could empirically find 
them to be or not to be. Darwin was thus enabled em- 
pirically to explode Aristotelianism in natural history and 
do it once for all. 

The natural inclination of every modern scientist is to 
be an Aristotelian — ^in the general sense that he puts his 
Laws, Formulae or whatever in Nature. It is the natural 
inclination, because every modern scientist is, when be- 
having normally, a naturalist. He wants, as Newton 
put it, to ^^deduce” causes from effects, to “derive from 
phenomena” all his knowledge. Newton put his Laws and 
Atoms in Nature and because he put them there, they 
were eventually dislodged from there, not by an “experi- 
ment” of the sort Newton performed, but by the conse- 
quences of actual laboratory experimentation. 

Now in this general sense, Dewey is also an Aristotelian. 
His doctrine that knowledge is an exemplification of one 
of the ways of Nature; his doctrine that all knowledge 
must have passed experimental test before it can be con- 
sidered knowledge — are sufficient proofs of this general 
statement. “Experience is of as well as in Nature.”* And 
knowledge is one of the consequences of modes of experi- 
ence. In this general sense, every naturalist, philosophic 
or scientific, is an Aristotelian. Not because he follows 
Aristotle, but because, in this general sense, Aristotle fol- 
lowed Nature. But Aristotle also followed Plato — and 
therein lies the difference. 

Dewey’s logic and philosophy are comprehensively di- 

* Infra, p. 1041. 
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rected against the fallacy of substituting refined, derived 
objects of reflection for the gross and macroscopic subject- 
matter in primary experience. And as far as this funda- 
mental argument goes, it is a matter of secondary im- 
portance in what realm or part of what realm the trans- 
plantation is consummated: whether they are put deep 
down in the interior of natural things where only the pene- 
trating eye of ^^human reason^’ can find them; or whether 
they are sprinkled on the surface of things where the 
great Positivist or the Logical Positivist can pick them up 
as he runs; or whether they are placed in a Supernatural 
Superstratosphere whereto only the “vision of contempla- 
tion’’ can, by gazing and gazing, ascend, and there in 
its loftiest moment of transfixion momentarily behold, as 
through a glass very darkly, the faint Forms esthetically 
transfixed. 

As far as concerns Dewey’s theoretical doctrine, it is a 
matter of secondary importance in which of these three 
localities the substitution is allegedly effected. The substi- 
tution is always invalid. From the practical standpoint, 
however, the invocation of the Transcendental or Super- 
natural Realm has the most serious consequences of the 
three. And the Transcendental Platonic Realm — variously 
modernized and anaesthetized — is still the last, when not 
the first, refuge most frequently sought by philosophers in 
unnatural distress. 


XXXIII 

THE method of beginning with the gross and macro- 
scopic subject-matter in primary experience is a method 
of beginning. Hence, like all methods, it works through- 
out the whole undertaking. Inquiry is not like a race 
and the beginning of inquiry is not the line that is left 
behind at the pop of the gun. With every step taken in 
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the course of inquiry there is a new beginning issuing from 
a new ending; but beginning and ending do not follow 
upon each other — they intercept and unite. In walking 
along, the right foot does not follow upon the left — 
both are working through the whole stride. What is an 
ending or what a beginning depends upon the functional 
position as determined within that moment of inquiry. 
But every beginning is an ending and every ending is a 
beginning because both are always in medias res. 

When Dewey says that the most important problem 
of philosophic method today is that of determining 
whether or not philosophers should begin with the gross 
and macroscopic or the derived and refined, he is not 
entirely correct. His statement is made within the context 
of philosophical discussion and is consequently already 
somewhat “refined” itself. As a matter of fact, all phil- 
osophers must start with the gross and macroscopic, and 
do. The gross and macroscopic problem is therefore that 
of getting philosophers to realize how they do as a mat- 
ter of fact start and getting them to be controlled by their 
realization. Only when they are controlled by such re- 
alization can they exercise control over their philosophic 
reflections and proceed in their inquiry with understand- 
ing and intelligence. 

It is obvious from the whole preceding discussion that 
the gross and macroscopic subject-matter changes as we 
pass from one area of inquiry to another within the 
same field and changes still more when we pass from one 
field of inquiry into another. It is also obvious that the 
gross and macroscopic subject-matter within any case of 
inquiry is not merely a penumbral field but is working 
within that activity of inquiry. When a laboratorian is 
weighing a stone, the gross and macroscopic subject-mat- 
ter in that primary laboratory experience includes the 
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scale as well as the stone and much more besides. Lab- 
oratorians take scales for granted, but in that grant are 
included as a minimum the whole laboratory and the his- 
tory of inquiry of which the scale and the methods of 
using a scale are the consequences. How much of accu- 
mulated consequences of prior activities of inquiry is 
directly working in any specific case of inquiry under way, 
how much is in the background, how much is irrelevant is 
as the case may be. And what the case may be is never 
finally known until that inquiry is completed. Recall, 
for instance, Whitehead’s impressive sketch of the conse- 
quences of prior activities of inquiry involved in the lab- 
oratory testing of Percy Lowell’s new planet. And White- 
head was giving just a general sketch — he did not go 
into the enumeration of details. Recall, also, his sketch of 
the consequences of prior activities of inquiry involved in 
the formulation of Newton’s Law of Gravitation. And in 
this case too he was just giving a general sketch, he was 
by no means giving an exhaustive account. 

The practice of substituting refined objects of reflec- 
tion for the gross and macroscopic subject-matter in pri- 
mary experience is also a method, that is, it is a procedure 
which involves making the substitutions at every point 
where, a refined object of reflection previously obtained 
comes into the inquiry and at every point where a refined 
object of reflectidn is the consequence of the inquiry un- 
der way. A wholesale substitution can be made after the 
whole inquiry is over, but during inquiry substitutions 
must be continuously made throughout the process. 

In the quotations from Russell the continuity of the 
process of substitution is well displayed. 

At one moment Russell means by ^^physics” the em- 
pirical world, and at another moment, in the same argu- 
ment, he means by ‘^physics” the “logical constructs of 
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the science of physics.” When Russell descends from the 
generalized statements of his “problem” to specific cases, 
the situation doesn’t improve but if anything becomes 
worse. Thus, for example, when he tries to bring together 
“physics” and “perception” — ^which unification is the 
objective of his whole undertaking — Russell suddenly be- 
gins talking, in the most “unrefined” fashion imaginable, 
about such crude, macroscopic, gross subject-matters as 
“brain” and “physiologist” and “microscope” and so on. 
However, Russell also keeps in mind that Science has 
discovered that it takes light from the Sun some eight 
minutes to travel the distance of 82,000,000 miles between 
the Sun and the Earth. Because of this fact, and others of 
similar nature, the “causal continuity” in “physics” makes 
it absolutely impossible to escape from the conclusion that 
“What the physiologist sees when he is examining a brain 
[by means of a microscope] is in the physiologist, not in 
the brain he is examining.” Where the “physiologist” and 
where the “microscope” and where the “brain” are is a 
matter of some doubt. For by virtue of his same doctrine 
of “continuity” Russell also reaches the conclusion, “We 
do not know much about the contents of any part of the 
world except our own heads; our knowledge of other re- 
gions is wholly abstract/* From the last statement it 
follows that the “brain” and “physiologist” and “micro- 
scope” — ^in so far as Russell knows anything about them 
— are wholly abstract.* And so they are. At one moment 

* It also follows that the distance between Sun and Earth and 
the time it takes light to travel are also wholly abstract. ^ When 
this consequence of Russell’s conchision is given its full legitimate 
value, the scientific ground for his conclusion is completely de- 
stroyed. The ground of a conclusion is the reason of and for 
that conclusion. There can therefore be nothing more illogical or 
irrational than a “conclusion” which can be maintained only by 
destroying the “ground” upon which it is based or from which it 
is allegeSy derived. 
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of his argument they are abstractions perched on the 
mathematical point of Transcendental Peak. And so also 
they are not. For at the next moment of his argument, they 
are hurtling down the side of the Transcendental Moun- 
tain into the very depths of the “metaphysically primitive 
events” at the bottom of all. And so finally they are 
neither. For all during his argument, the brain, physiolo- 
gist and microscope are also the gross and macroscopic 
objects that ordinary experience is familiar with. It is only 
by virtue of their being always the latter that Russell 
can keep up his “logical” argument at all. 

In the course of a discussion of Berkeley’s doctrine, 
Russell makes clearer than usual what his “logic” is: 

In spite of the logical merits of this [Berkeley’s] 
view, I cannot bring mysdf to accept it, though I am 
not sure that my reasons for disliking it are any better 
than Dr. Johnson’s. I find myself constitutionally in- 
capable of believing that the sun would not exist on a 
day when he was everywhere hidden by clouds, or that 
the meat in a pie springs into existence at the moment 
when the pie is opened. I know the logical answer to 
such objections, and qua logician I think the answer 
a good one. The logical argument, however, does not 
even tend to show that there are not non-mental events; 
it only tends to show that we have no right to feel 
sure of their existence. For my part, I find myself in 
fact believing in them in spite of all that can be said 
to persuade me that I ought to feel doubtful. 

There is an argument, of a sort, against the view 
we are considering. I have been assuming that we admit 
the existence of other people and their perceptions, but 
question only the inference from perceptions to events 
of a different kind. Now there is no good reason why 
we should not carry our logical caution a step further. 
I cannot verify a theory by means of another man’s 
perceptions, but onl)' by means of my own. Therefore 
the laws of physics can only be verified by me in so far 
as they lead to predictions of my percepts. If then, I 
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refuse to admit non-mental events because they are not 
verifiable, I ought to refuse to admit mental events in 
every one except myself, on the same ground. Thus I am 
reduced to what is called “solipsism’’, i.e. the theory 
that I alone exist. This is a view which it is hard to 
refute, but still harder to believe. I once received a letter 
from a philosopher who professed to be a solipsist, but 
was^ surprised that there were no others! Yet this phil- 
osopher was by way of believing that no one else ex- 
isted. This shows that solipsism is not really believed 
even by those who think they are convinced of its truth. 
{Philosophy [1927], pp. 290-291; italics in original). 

It is obvious that the solipsist made an enormous blun- 
der writing to Russell. Qua logician^ the solipsist had a 
very good case. “It is hard to refute.” But then the sol- 
ipsist went ahead and wrote a letter to another philos- 
opher — and lo! he showed that he really did not believe, 
deep dowm in his solipsist heart, the strength of his 
“solipsist logic.” Now the only important point about 
this episode is that Russell does not take the letter as con- 
stituting in any way an experimental, scientific invali- 
dation of the “logic.” For Russell himself, qua logician^ 
the solipsist argument is still a hard one to refute — even 
after he received the letter. And, pray, what sort of letter 
was it? Where was it? Was it in Russell’s head or in the 
head of the solipsist who sent it? Was it wholly abstract? 
No more than the solipsist “believed” his “hard-to-refute- 
logic” does Russell “believe” in his substitutions of re- 
fined objects of reflection — ^logical constructs — for the 
gross and macroscopic subject-matter in primary experi- 
ence. Qua logician, Russell can, with an easy mind, go 
through the intellectual, mathematical-symbolic jug- 
glery; but qua a human being he cannot believe it. 
Moreover, it is only by bringing into his “logical” ex- 
ercise the allegedly non-logical, what he believes but 
seems to have no rational argument for; it is only by 
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constantly bringing this “extra-logical” within the opera- 
tions of his dialectics that his dialectics can exhibit the 
semblance of moving along. Otherwise, Russell would be 
going around in a very narrow and self-enclosed circle. 
In sum, logic, for Russell, is precisely what logic was 
for the scholastics. His “inflexible rationality of thought” 
is of exactly the same order. The fundamental fact about 
Russell’s “logic” is that experimental test has no place in 
it at all, has no logical standing whatsoever. 

Whitehead, in his procedure of substituting refined 
objects of reflection for the gross and macroscopic sub- 
ject-matter in primary experience, follows a different 
route and ends up at the opposite pole. Russell, .as the 
reader remembers, finally reached the point where all 
distinctions between physics and perception, between 
mind and matter, were superficial and unreal. Since Rus- 
sell’s whole philosophic undertaking was devoted to the 
end of bringing the two together, without subordinating 
either to the other, his final conclusion (in The Analysis 
of Mdttefj of course) throws at least a glare of super- 
ficiality and unreality over his whole undertaking. In 
general terms, Russell’s logical progress consists in making 
distinctions ahd then throwing them away so that at the 
end he is left with nothing at all. Whitehead proceeds in 
the reverse direction. He proceeds by making distinctions, 
ftnd then internally involving them in each other so that 
the end he has everything in everything else — ^which 
consequence also obliterates distinctions* 

Thus, for instance, he starts: 

“Actual entities — also termed ‘actual occasions’ — ^are 
the final real things of which the world is made up. 
There is no going behind actual entities to find anything 
more real. They differ among themselves: God is an 
actual entity, and so is the most trivial puff of ex- 
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istence in far-off empty space. But, though there are 
gradations of importance, and diversities of function, 
yet in the principles which actuality exemplifies all are 
on the same level. The final facts are, all alike, actual 
entities; and these actual entities are drops of experi- 
ence, complex and interdependent.’’ “ . . . actual en- 
tities are the only reasons; so that to search for a reason 
is to search for one or more actual entities.” {Process 
and Reality pp. 27-28 and 37; italics in original). 

Now this statement — Cleaving out the actual entity 
“God” — ^is on all fours with Dewey’s fundamental posi- 
tion. It is another way of stating that the gross and 
macroscopic subject-matters in primary experience — the 
puffs of smoke and the stellar systems — are, with respect 
to existential quality, all on exactly the same level. This 
is also the fundamental doctrine as actually operative in 
the conduct of scientific inquiry. The black-bands in the 
interferometer are just as real as the super-galactic sys- 
tem. Since there is no going behind actual entities to find 
anything more real, the ultimate or metaphysically real 
is, precisely those actual entities themselves. And this too 
is thoroughly in accordance both with Dewey’s doctrine 
of logic and the practice of science. Since the ultimate 
test pf the validity of any theory is made by the labora- 
tory experiment, the subject-matter as experienced in the 
laboratory experiment is the ultimately real, scientifically. 
Finally, since the actual entities or occasions are ul- 
timately real, their differences, their gradations in import- 
ance, their qualitative characters, their existential ex- 
tents must also be ultimate and real. 

However, although Whitehead avers that speculative 
boldness must be humble before “logic” and “fact,” the 
operation of his dialecticism carries him progressively 
away from both. Whitehead ends up by saying: “Each 
actual entity is a throb of experience including the actual 
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world within its scope (Ib. p. 290; italics mine.) 

two actualities can be torn apart; each is all in all. 
Thus each temporal occasion embodies God, and is em- 
bodied in God.” (Ib. p. 529) 

A contradiction in a system of philosophy is evidence 
of some antecedent error. A fundamental contradiction 
is evidence of a fundamental error. It is obvious that 
Whitehead’s final conclusion contradicts his basic doc- 
trine as fundamentally as Russell’s final conclusion con- 
tradicts his initial basic statement of doctrine (in The 
Analysis of Matter) , And both conclusions are rather fan- 
tastic. It is fantastic to say that the most trivial puff of 
existence in far-off empty space includes the actual world 
within its scope. And the statement itself, in addition to 
Its fantasticality, is self-contradictory. If each actual 
entity includes the actual world within its scope, there 
is no puff of existence, and there is no far-off empty 
space. Everything is in everything else: each is all in all. 
Whitehead does not get everything ^^inside the head” as 
Russell sometimes does, but as far as this aspect of his 
final doctrine is concerned he might just as well. 

There is a world of difference between the final conclu- 
sions of Whitehead and Russell, taking the content of 
the conclusions by themselves. But they reach their dia- 
metrically opposed conclusions by using a ‘^logic” or 
“method of philosophy” that is fundamentally the same. 
By using the same “logic” the doctrine of the one can 
be converted into the doctrine of the other by a simple 
dialectical twist. Russell, qua logician^ is well aware of 
this, as we have seen. We have also seen that Russell is 
never always of the same mind as to which way the dia- 
lectical twist should be turned. Although Russell and 
Whitehead both humbly bow down before “logic” and 
are in the vanguard of those who uphold the “inflexible 
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rationality of thought” when it comes to any critical 
juncture, when, in the course of their allegedly ^^rational” 
philosophic inquiry a showdown can no longer be post- 
poned, it is always their “logic” that gives, way and 
bows down to their “feeling” or their “metaphysical trust” 
or whatever. 

A “logic” which makes it necessary constantly to resort 
to heroic, last-minute, extra-logical measures in order to 
keep the “logical” argument going and the philosophy 
afloat, is a “logic” that is not without its strong emo- 
tional appeal. It makes “philosophy” very exciting, quite 
a romantic adventure. But such, a “logic,” whatever its 
extra-logical merits may be, is not a scientific logic, for 
it does not display any of the fundamental characteristics 
of the logic of controlled inquiry. 

XXXIV 

THE refined objects of reflection — of whatever sort 
they may be — are consequences of inquiry. They are 
products not originals. They are the end-results that have 
come through the mill. Dewey’s favorite metaphor for 
the “mill of inquiry” is that of a “refinery.” Whence 
his technical term “refined.” Our discussion of the “meth- 
od of isolation” is an amplification of Dewey’s doctrine 
of the “method of refining.” 

When you refine gold ore, for instance, the pure gold 
that is the end-result of the refining process was in the 
crude, raw materials. The refining process removed the 
dross or all extraneous matter and got the pure gold to- 
gether. But the final product is qualitatively the same as 
the original. Now this metaphor adequately covers those 
cases of refined objects of reflection which go under the 
various names of primary and secondary qualities, per- 
cepts, sensations, and all natural qualitative objects. 
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That is, it covers those refined objects of reflection which 
were the ^^elements’’ of Greek “scientific thought” and 
which appear in every descriptive and classificatory na- 
tural science. It is fundamental to Realist doctrine, and 
also Positivist, that these “elements” are “directly ob- 
served” that they appear in thought precisely as they are 
in rerum Natura, that they are not consequences of in- 
quiry, but are the “given” or the data which a providen- 
tial Nature hands out to inquiry. At one time, some Real- 
ists were fond of saying that the mind was like a search- 
light. As it flashed around, it immediately saw what was 
there and as immediately knew what it saw. When it 
happened to light upon an “ultimate simple”* it had a case 
of “infallible knowledge” as Whitehead used to say. This 
flashlight theory of the mind is of course the Greek For- 
mula disguised as a modern implement. 

The metaphor of the “refinery” is adequate for illus- 
trating the process whereby are obtained the refined, de- 
rived objects of reflection of the sort just mentioned, but 
it is no good at all when extended to the case of re- 
fined objects of modern scientific reflection. The mill of 
modern scientific inquiry — if a metaphor must be used — 
is like a chemical mill where alloys are made. In mak- 
ing an alloy, there is a double process involved: first, 
there is the process of “refining” or “'isolating” the nat- 
ural elements, and second, there is the process of bring- 
ing them into interactive relations, the consequence of 
the interactivity being a new object, qualitatively unlike 
dther of the originals. 

Dewey^s use of the same metaphor for both cases is 
unfortunate. But he does not confuse the two kinds of 
results obtained; in fact, his whole argument is devoted 
to showing how fundamentally different these tv;o kinds 
of refined objects of reflection are. 
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, Newton Third Law of Motion is a good example of a 
modern scientific object of reflection. The Third Law may 
be considered as a miniature “world of physics” and the 
horse, stone and stretched rope between as a miniature 
empirical world, as the gross and macroscopic subject- 
matter in primary experience. One form of RusselPs prob- 
lem of the “application of physics to the empirical world” 
is the problem of the' application of the Third Law to 
the horse, stone and rope. The High Rationalist Tradi- 
tion in modern and contemporary philosophy, working 
with the Greek Formula up its sleeve, substitutes the 
Third Law for the horse, stone and rope and claims that 
the substituted article is the Ultimate Reality. White- 
head and Russell both follow this tradition but reluc- 
tantly; they cannot persuade themselves to follow it all 
the way. For WTiitehead the horse, stone and rope are 
merely a cooking of the facts for the sake of exemplify- 
ing the Law. That Newton did cook the facts, there can 
be no doubt. But when Newton’s cooking is all over, and 
he presents Whitehead with a complete “ready-made” 
world, Whitehead doesn’t like it. 

Of Newton’s “ready-made world” Whitehead says 
that it cannot “survive a comparison with the facts.” 
Neither can the Third Law survive a comparison with 
the facts. However, Whitehead goes on to say that “Bi- 
ology is reduced to a mystery; and physics itself has 
now reached a stage of experimental knowledge inexpli- 
cable in terms of the categories of the Scholium.^’ New- 
ton’s world of physics, when substituted for the empir- 
ical world does, true enough, make a mystery of biology, 
hut it makes a mystery of pretty much everything else. 
The trouble with Newton’s “physics” is not that it re- 
duces everything to the explanatory level of mechanical 

* Process and Reality, p. 144, italics mine. 
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action. The great trouble with it is that it cannot even 
explain without involving itself in fundamental contra- 
diction such an elementary mechanical action as the horse 
actually pulling the rope. It took close to two and a half 
centuries to prove to theoretical physicists that the 
standard and defining case of the nature of Nature is 
not the case where a stretched rope is transfixed be- 
tween an immovable stone and immobile horse. Of course 
there are times when a horse cannot pull a stone along 
the surface of the earth, but even at such times the horse, 
if he is a horse at all, can move over the face of the 
earth himself. The Third Law of Motion apart from be- 
ing symbolically a miniature ^‘world of physics^’ is ac- 
tually the standard, defining and ultimately controlling 
Law in Newton^s complete ‘Vorld of physics.” The 
change from the Newtonian to the Einsteinian physics is 
the change that results from taking as the standard 
and defining case, the case where the horse is pulling the 
stone and moving along the face of the earth. If you 
take your position on that moving rope and begin to plot 
its mathematical formulation you fall head first into 
Einsteinian mathematics. 

It is of course something to be thankful for that phy- 
sicists now realize that the world is in motion, really and 
not just fictitiously. Unfortunately, they have come to 
that' realization by way of such an incredibly circuitous 
route, they are still dazed by their journey and are afraid 
to believe it is true. And in their loftiest moments of “in- 
spiration” they of course still desire to substitute Ein- 
stein’s final equation for the real world, just as they for- 
merly substituted Newton’s initial equation for the real 
world."** 

♦Purely formally speaking, the Einsteinian development con- 
sists in throwing the Third Law out at the “basis” of physics and 
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Now Dewey’s philosophy is about a world that is 
actually in motion, that is really moving and not just 
playing at moving. And Dewey’s logic is controlled by 
the fundamental fact that the horse is pulling the rope 
and horse, stone and stretched rope between are moving 
along the face of the earth. This fundamental fact is the 
fact Dewey’s whole philosophy is controlled by. Dewey 
sometimes calls this fact “the practical character of re- 
ality.” * 

The application of the Third Law of Motion to the 
horse, stone and rope is one form of Russell’s problem of 
the “application of physics to the empirical world.” The 
other form of his problem is hidden away in his statement 
that “the world of physics must be, in some sense, con- 
tinuous with the world of our perceptions.” I say “hidden 
away” because what the “world of physics” is, in this 
case, depends entirely upon the course of the argument. 
Sometimes it is the empirical world, sometimes it is the 
“laws of physics,” sometimes it is the electrons, protons, 
and whatnot which are identifiable with neither. How- 
ever, if we take the summing up of his position on this 
form of his problem, it is fairly evident what it involves. 
“It is obvious that a man who can see knows things which 
a blind man cannot know; but a blind man can know the 
whole of physics. Thus the knowledge which other men 
have and he has not is not a part of physics.” A blind 
man who can know the whole of physics is, obviously, a 
person of great intelligence. There are millions of per- 
sons who are not blind who would experience the great- 
bringing it back in at the “top.” All the moving platforms, trains, 
etc., used in accounts of the Einstein Theory are really no better 
than the horse, stone and stretched rope between moving along 
the face of the earth. 

’•‘This is the title of an essay in Philosophy and Civilization 
(1931), originally written in 1908. 
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est difficult in understanding any of physics. On the score 
of intelligence, there is no difference then between Rus- 
sell’s blind man and a seeing man who also can know 
the whole of physics. I suppose it is also fair to assume 
that the blind man in question has his other senses in- 
tact, that he can hear, touch, taste and smell. The only 
difference between the two men therefore is that the 
seeing man can see “secondary qualities,” namely, those 
secondary qualities that require unimpaired vision. And 
it is on this difference that Russell rests his penultimate 
conclusion that “there is thus a sphere excluded from 
physics.” {The Analysis oj Matter, p. 389.) 

We began by considering the problem of “secondary 
qualities” and this brings us back to the beginning. The 
genuineness of this problem is not the point here. Nor 
is it relevant to the point that Russell in the course of 
his discussion of the problem introduces many other dif- 
ferences and in the last three pages of his book tempo- 
rarily reintroduces them again. What is in point here is 
that the second form of Russell’s problem — the problem 
of secondary qualities (in an excessively simplified form, 
this time) continues to be the imperishable foundation- 
stone of the philosophic discussion. 

The inextricable mixing up of the two forms of the 
problem — ^the shifting from one kind of refined object 
of reflection to a totally different kind — ^keeps.the philo- 
sophic discussion alive, gives it an ever-changing and 
ever more complicated face. Russell’s discussion of the 
same problem in Our Knowledge of the External World 
(1914) follows exactly the same general lines as his dis- 
cussion in 1927. But it was vastly simpler, internally. 
At that time (1914) the Einsteinian “world of physics,” 
with its manifold mathematical complications, and Space- 
Time, had not yet come into its own. Hence, in that ear- 
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lier volume, Russell could start off by dismissing Time 
as irrelevant for physics and therefore irrelevant for phil- 
osophy. The ^^temporal” then was merely temporal. The 
case with Time now is rather different. Just as in 1914 
Russell took the Newtonian “world of physics” as some- 
thing “given,” so in 1927 Russell takes the Einsteinian 
“world of physics” as something “given.” This method 
of procedure is not peculiar to Russell. It is part of the 
inherent methodology of the “rationalist” tradition in 
philosophy; it is the “logical” method that exhibits “in- 
flexible rationality of thought.” 

It is fundamental in Dewey’s analysis of the problem 
to maintain the distinction between the two general 
kinds of refined objects of reflection noted above. His 
extension of the metaphor of “refining” to cover both 
kinds of refined objects is unfortunate. But in view of the 
nature of philosophic discussion and controversy this ex- 
tension is understandable. Furthermore, the standardized 
consequences of inquiry that persist as the stable founda- 
tions of the controversy are the “ultimate simples” that 
are obtained from the gross and macroscopic subject-mat- 
ter in primary experience by the process of “refining.” 
Hence Dewey’s emphasis on this process is not only un- 
derstandable but also justifiable within the context of the 
great debate. 

XXXV 

\ , “PHILOSOPHY” writes Whitehead “destroys its use- 
fulness when it indulges in brilliant feats of explaining 
away. ... Its ultimate appeal is to the general conr 
sdousness of what in practice we experience. Whatever 
thread of presupposition characterizes social expression 
throughout the various epochs of rational society must 
find its place in philosophic theory. Speculative boldness 
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must be balanced by complete humility before logic, 
and before fact. It is a disease of philosophy when it is 
neither bold nor humble, but merely a reflection of the 
temperamental presuppositions of exceptional person- 
alities. 

^^Analogously, we do not trust any recasting of scientific 
theory depending upon a single performance of an aber- 
rant experiment, unrepeated. The ultimate test is always 
widespread, recurrent experience; and the more general 
the rationalistic scheme, the more important this final 
appeal.’’ * 

Dewey’s statement on the same general topic is as 
follows: first-rate test of the value of any philosophy 

which is offered us is this: Does it end in conclusions 
which, when they are referred back to ordinary life-ex- 
periences and their predicaments, render them more sig- 
nificant, more luminous to us, and make our dealings with 
them more fruitful? Or does it terminate in rendering the 
things of ordinary experience more opaque than they were 
before, and in depriving them of having in ‘reality’ even 
the significance they had previously seemed to have? Does 
it yield the enrichment and increase of power of ordi- 
nary things which the results of physical science afford 
ivhen applied in every-day affairs? Or does it become 
a mystery that these ordinary things should be what they 
are, or indeed that they should be at all, while philosophic 
concepts are left to dwell in separation in some technical 
realm of their own? It is the fact that so many philos- 
ophies terminate in conclusions that make it necessary 
to disparage and condemn primary experience,, leading 
those. who hold them to measure the sublimity of their 
‘realities’ as philosophically defined by remoteness from 

^Process and Reality, p. 2S; italics mine. 
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the concerns of daily life, which leads cultivated common 
sense to look askance at philosophy ” * 

These two statements very closely approach each other, 
and yet, as in cases already considered, the more closely 
they come together the further apart they are. And in 
this instance, as in all others, for one and the same rea- 
son: Whitehead never actually reaches the point where 
he is ready to consider ^^practice” as a functioning, in- 
tegral factor in inquiry. Whitehead, as Russell, will on 
occasion recognize that an appeal must be made to ^^ex- 
periment” or ^‘practice” and that such appeal is “ulti- 
mate” but he will never “wander off on the topic of ex- 
periment” to the extent of effecting an integrative, inter- 
active union of theory and practice. 

Dewey says that the test of a philosophy is whether or 
not the conclusions when referred back to ordinary life- 
experiences make the latter more significant and our 
dealings with them more fruitful. Whitehead says that 
the ultimate appeal or test is to “the general conscious- 
ness of what in practice we experience.” -This test is al- 
together different from Dewey’s. For “the general con- 
sciousness of what in practice we experience” is more 
likely than not to turn out to be, not actual, practical, 
or experimental behavior, but simply a “philosophy of 
practice” over again. So that Whitehead’s “test” will 
really be of the kind Newton performed when he “tested 
experimentally” his Third Law, by “relating” it to the 
horse, stone and stretched rope between. And that this 
is so is evident in Whitehead’s next sentence, that philo- 
sophic theory must include or find a place for all the 
threads of presupposition that are found in the various 
epochs of “rational society.” “Rational society” consists 


* Infra, p. 1046; italics mine. 
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of the various systems of ideas, philosophic, cultural, and 
scientific that are found to be rational. Although White- 
head does not believe that Newton’s “ready-made world 
of physics” can survive a comparison with the facts, he 
also believes that that “world of physics” must never- 
theless be included in any cosmology, or philosophy of 
Nature. Now there can be no doubt that Newton’s “world 
of physics” merits some sort of inclusion in a compre- 
hensive philosophy. But no theory of philosophy can be 
tested by refere.nce to that “world of physics” any more 
than that “world of physics” can be tested by a theory of 
philosophy. The test of any theory scientific or philosophic 
is experimental in the practical sense, in the sense of do- 
ing-undergoing. 

Whitehead gives another statement of his conception 
of the method of philosophy which more sharply points 
up the fundamental difference we have been consider- 
ing: 


“ . . . the true method of philosophical construction 
is to frame a scheme of ideas, the best that one can, and 
unflinchingly to explore the interpretation of experience 
in terms of that scheme.” (Ib. p. x) 

By following this method, it is obvious that “experience” 
will always turn out to be a replica of the “scheme of 
ideas” in terms of which “experience is unflinchingly ex- 
plored.” Newton constructed his scheme of ideas contained 
in his Third Law and then unflinchingly explored the 
interpretation of “experience” in terms of that scheme. 
And he found that “experience” and the Third Law 
agreed with one another, that they were in one-to-one 
correspondency, that the harmony between them was 
perfect. When you take the same thing twice over once 
as “experience” and once as “scheme of ideas” you will 
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always get Newton^s perfect results. And this taking of 
the same thing , twice over is what Realists staunchly 
hold to be the fundamental method of discovering Truth! 

Any scheme of ideas is already the interpretation of 
‘^experience’’ — of the experience of which that scheme of 
ideas is the formulated consequence. When that scheme of 
ideas is the unflinching formulation of the consequences of 
that experience, then that genuine occasion for being un- 
flinching is over. The next occasion for being unflinching 
is when we test that scheme of ideas by practical, experi- 
mental doings-undergoings whether the practical experi- 
mentation be in the laboratory or in ordinary life-ex- 
periences, in our daily dealings with things. It is necessary 
to be unflinching on this next occasion because the scheme 
of ideas which is thus undergoing genuine test, may not 
survive the trial. 

It cannot be denied of course that it also requires a 
high degree of “unflinchingness” to follow the “method” 
that Whitehead prescribes for philosophers. The “inflex- 
ible rationality of thought” he advocates is not easily 
acquired. When we use any given scheme of ideas for the 
interpretation of experience in terms of that scheme, there 
are bound to arise many occasions — when we adventure 
abroad and our “explorations” are wide enough — that 
may well cause the stoutest philosophic heart to quail. 
I doubt whether there is, in the world today, a philosopher 
of stouter heart than. Russell. And yet Russell “flinched” 
when it came to accepting some of the “answers” which he 
qua logician (or qua schematizer of ideas) believed were 
“good logical answers.” However, it must be said on be- 
half of Russell, that his “flinchings” were not final, but 
only temporary twinges. When, in The Analysis of Matter, 
he reached the very last sentence, Russell had to make 
his final interpretation of experience in terms of his scheme 
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of ideas. And then, on the very pin-point standpoint of 
philosophy, Russell unflinchingly made his last stand (in 
that book, of course) . Likewise with Whitehead. During 
the course of his philosophic “interpretations” of ex- 
perience in terms of his scheme of ideas, there are many 
occasions when he “flinches.” But when the last stand has 
to be made, he unflinchingly makes the last stand. 

One of Whitehead^s great contributions to philosophy 
is his discovery of an oft-repeated and widespread fal- 
lacy in modern thought which he calls “the fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness.” But a far greater philosophic 
fallacy, and in its consequences infinitely more destruc- 
tive of what Dewey calls intelligence, is “the fallacy of 
misplaced unflinchingness.” 

XXXVI 

THE mathematics in which the physicist is interested 
was developed for the explicit purpose of describing the 
behavior of the external world, so that it is certainly no 
accident that there is a correspondence between mathe- 
matics and nature.” This statement of Bridgman’s is cor- 
rect only when it is interpreted to mean that there is a 
“correspondence” between the mathematics used in de- 
scribing nature and th& nature that is the consequence of 
using that mathematics. Thus it is no accident certainly 
that there is a “correspondence” between Newton’s Third 
Law and Newton’s horse, stone and stretched rope be- 
tween. In any other sense than this, there is no “corres- 
pondence” at all. 

It is also no accident that there is a “correspondence” 
between a microscope constructed in accordance with 
the specifications of a formula and the formula in accord- 
ance with which the microscope is constructed. 

If you take the microscope in one hand and the formula 
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of the microscope in the other and examine them alter- 
nately you will find, as Spinoza would say, that the order 
and connection of ideas in the formula are the same as 
the order and connection of things in the microscope. 
Now the formula of the microscope is what Whitehead 
calls an ‘^ideally isolated system.” And, says Whitehead, 
“This means that there are truths respecting this system 
which require rejerence only to the remainder of things 
by way of a uniform systematic scheme of relationships.” 
If you develop a systematic scheme of relationships with 
the consistency and perfection exhibited by Spinoza, you 
will get Spinoza’s result. The “correspondency” of micro- 
scope and formula of the microscope, when extended or 
referred to the remainder of things within the universe 
becomes the doctrine that there are two orders, one the 
order of ideas (Mind, Formulae) and the other the or- 
der of things (Matter, Bodies) the two orders running 
in parallel lines or in one-to-one correspondency. 

Of course, Spinoza did not leave the two orders each 
alone by itself. Just as soon as you bring on the one 
hand and on the other in juxtaposition, you are philo- 
sophically bound to “unite” them. And so Spinoza in- 
cluded them in one comprehensive order of Nature. But 
if there are two such orders in Nature, and they par- 
allel each other, they parallel each other. That’s that, and 
that is all there is to it. It is an “irreducible and stub- 
born fact.” Comprehending them in one inclusive embrace 
doesn’t make their parallelism more parallel, and leaving 
them without the embrace doesn’t make their parallelism 
any less parallel. Precisely the same holds true, for ex- 
ample, of Newton’s Absolute Space and Absolute Time, 
They also were two “orders” and they “paralleled” or 
“corresponded” in one-to-three-and-three-to-one mathe- 
matical formal perfection and including them in One Sys* 
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tern, of Nature didn’t change their Newtonian relations 
one bit. It also didn’t help matters very much as far as 
the progress of scientific theory is concerned. 

When you take two end-results, like the microscope and 
the formula of the microscope, two consequences which 
are the products of the self-same historical process of 
inquiry, they are each bound to contain characteristics 
which ^^exemplify” or “parallel” or “correspond” to the 
characteristics of the other. The interactivity of which 
they are the joint product has taken care of that. It 
could not be otherwise. When you take two such prod- 
ucts, and “compare” them with one another you will 
always find, says Dewey, that they will be in, one-to-one 
harmony. Then the “existence” of the one will reflect the 
“essence” of the other; the “mind” of the one will por- 
tray the “matter” of the other; the “form” of the one 
will reveal the “body of the other”; the “law” of the 
one will express the “conduct” of the other; the “fact” 
of the one will exemplify the “proposition” of the other; 
the “refined -object of reflection” of the one will mirror 
the “subject-matter in experience” of the other; and so 
on in every field and in every case. And of course also 
in every case vice versa if not also versa vice. For as 
Leibniz put it, the “harmony is pre-established.” 

Although the harmony between a microscope and the 
formula of the microscope is entrancingly perfect when 
“pre-established,” the differences between the two are 
enormous. And it is only by neglecting the differences in 
the first place, that the one-to-one correspondency can 
be obtained. When, after having made the correspondency, 
an appeal to “experience” is inadvertently made, all the 
“eternal problems” of philosophy begin to crop out 
again. And as long as the same “method of philosophy” 
is pursued, these problems will never be solved. 
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XXXVII 

‘WE do not trust,” writes WTiitehead, “any recasting 
of scientific theory depending upon a single, aberrant 
experiment, unrepeated. The ultimate test is always wide- 
spread, recurrent experience; and the more general the 
rationalistic scheme, the more important is this final 
test.” But if a single experiment is aberrant, we would 
not trust any recasting of scientific theory depending 
upon it, no matter how widespread and recurrent that 
experiment had become through sheer repetition. New- 
ton’s “experiment” with the Third Law was, for example, 
an aberrant experiment if ever there was one. Repetition 
of that experiment would perpetuate, not test, the aber- 
ration. 

And this particular Newtonian aberration has been 
“tested” by making it widespread and recurrent, Newton 
has been the model “experimental” scientist and his sys- 
tem the model of all scientific systems. Theoreticians in 
all fields, possessed of a “modern classical” cast of “sci- 
entific” mind have, with studied envy and anxiety, fol- 
lowed the lead of Newton. By carrying his*‘“method” into 
their fields of inquiry, they were certain that their re- 
sults would be truly scientific. And following Newton’s 
method has meant starting with a formulation patterned 
after the Third Law. 

And so we have, for example, in “classical, scientific 
economics” the fundamental Law that “supply equals de- 
mand” — equal and opposite. Supply follows demand and 
demand follows supply and this “iron law” of economic 
nature — ^like the rope between horse and stone — ^holds the 
economic world perfectly together— providing you only 
let it alone, let it go and let it pass. And in “classical 
psychology” we have a similar exemplification of the same 
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'^iron law.’’ Idea equals sensation or idea follows sensa- 
tion and sensation follows idea and this keeps Mind and 
Body together — providing again that you only let it alone, 
let it go and let it pass. 

For such a psychology, it was of course an inestimable 
boon when the neurological system was discovered. For 
the neurological system was, obviously, the very conduit 
needed. Like Newton’s rope, it could be the vacuous go- 
between. When, under the inspiration of greater scientific 
exactitude, the shift was made to the terms “stimulus” 
and “response” the same fundamental Law prevailed; 
stimulus equals response, equal and opposite.* 

Of course, no scientific theory is ever dependent upon 
a single experiment. It may conceivably happen that a 
scientific theory has to be changed because of the con- 
sequences of one experiment. But the scientific theory, 
both before and after the change, is not dependent upon 
that one experiment alone — any more than the laboratory 
experiment is self-dependent. As Whitehead himself so 
clearly described, every scientific theory (or formula) is 
an organization of accumulated consequences of prior 
activities of inquiry. And likewise with every laboratory 
experiment. 

When philosophic theory of scientific method is con- 
trolled by the indubitable, gross and macroscopic fact 
that theories and laboratory experiments are the funded 
consequences of histories of inquiry, the significance of 
the appeal to widespread and recurrent ^ experience is 
radically clarified. For then it is seen that an appeal to 
a single laboratory experiment is, by the very nature 
of the case, a concentrated appeal to widespread and 
recurrent experience. A single experiment no matter how 
extensive and internally complex it may be is, to be 
sure, a limited experiment. It does not encompass the 
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totality of the universe within its scope. There is, there- 
fore, need for recurring to further experimental labora- 
tory tests as new formulations are reached or as old 
formulations are carried into new fields. The need is a 
constant and progressive one. In scientific inquiry it is 
not the case that the more general the rationalistic 
scheme (or the more comprehensive the theory) the more 
important is the final or experimental test. The process oi 
experimental testing is continuous throughout the devel- 
opment of scientific theory; it occurs at every stage. One 
can make a distinction of ^^importance” such as WTiite- 
head makes, only at the expense of violating the basic 
continuity and interactivity of the developmental process 
of scientific or controlled inquiry. 

Every practical or theoretical instrument — from the 
crudest practical tool to the most highly refined mathe- 
matical symbol — is inherently a social product. Every 
case of experimental testing is an appeal to “widespread 
and recurrent experience.’’ According to some philosophic 
theories of experience, human experience is a private, con- 
vulsive, peristaltic movement occurring inside an ab- 
originally individualized psyche or soul; according to 
others, it is the automatic registration of private effects 
on a private brain inside a private head. Whether such 
extremely diseased modes of human experience are pos- 
sible or- not, we need not stop to inquire. But such modes 
of experience — supposing, for the argument, that they 
may occur — do not define the rational mode, the stand- 
ard mode of experience which constitutes the ultimate 
test of theory. Rational experience is experience as or- 
ganized and realized in the performance of an experi- 
ment. Dewey’s philosophy of the experiment is his phil- 
osophy of experience. The method of experimentation de- 
fines the nature of the method of socialized intelligence. 
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Dewey’s recasting of philosophic theory depends upon 
his theory of the experiment. Originally, Dewey’s phil- 
osophy acquired the designation “instrumentalism.” Al- 
though by usage the term “instrumentalism” could be 
made equivalent in meaning to the term “experimentalism” 
in the current intellectual epoch it is practically impos- 
sible to do so. By commonsense standards of thinking 
and judging, an “instrument” necessarily implies some- 
thing for which it is an “instrument”; an “instrumental 
theory of knowledge” would therefore by the same stand- 
-ards imply that knowledge was instrumental, not to “in- 
strumental knowledge” (which is an absurdity) but to 
consummatory modes of experience, which are non-in- 
strumental. 

But the absurd interpretation of “instrumentalism” as 
the “philosophy or logic of the instrument” was inevitable. 
For the “logics of the instrument” are the dominant un- 
ending varieties of “rationalistic logics.” The inflexible 
rationality of scholastic thought was, precisely, an inflex- 
ible idolatry of the “logical” instrument then available to 
their hand. The most popular idolatry of the instrument 
now current is that exhibited in the Logical Positivist 
movement. Carnap’s Logical Positivism very closely nears 
the ultimate philosophic apotheosis of Esperantism. 

"KTicn the term instrumentalism is made secondary to 
experimentalism there remains no terminological ground 
for confusing Dewey’s philosophy with any “philosophy 
of the instrument.” 


XXXVIII 

IF the problems of philosophy were inherently, and not 
just formally, technical, their “eternal” perpetuation 
would not matter so very much. But the “eternal” prob- 
lems of philosophy are the social problems par excellence. 
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In the process of technical formulation they have lost all 
the obvious features and characteristics of the social. It 
is not true that nothing can rise higher than its source; 
witness every case of development. But it is true that 
nothing can rise so high above its source that it becomes 
entirely disconnected therefrom and after its disconnec- 
tion first begins to live a real and flourishing life off its 
own transcendental vitals. Technical terms, linguistic 
forms, symbolic devices, can make a problem look like 
nothing else on earth. They can do wonders in facial 
transformation. But even the most potent. of these de- 
vices and instrumentalities cannot perform miracles. 

Contemporary philosophers are of course distinguish- 
able in many ways from medieval scholastics. But in so 
far as contemporaries accept standardized problems and 
seek for their solution by dialectically arranging stand- 
ardized parts, they are every whit as medieval as the 
veriest scholastics of ten centuries ago. And from point 
of view of fundamental method of philosophy it matters 
very little by what names such philosophers designate 
their philosophies, nor whence nor how they obtain their 
standardized equipment. 

There can be no intelligent objection to standardizing 
instrumental equipment, theoretical and practical. Stand- 
ardization is necessary for efficiency and precision in con- 
trol. But there is fundamental cause for intelligent objec- 
tion when control over the standardized equipment is 
substituted for control in the solution of an actual problem 
which the use of the standardized equipment can give. 
^ When such substitution is made, the use of the equipment, 
instead of enriching experience and helping its growth, 
stunts and distorts it. 

The multiplication of theoretical instrumentalities wid- 
ens the mental horizon and increases the possibilities that 
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can be entertained in thought. The multiplication of prac- 
tical instrumentalities increases power for trying out pos- 
sibilities, for changing and reconstructing existential 
events. When practical and theoretical instruments are de- 
veloped in interactive relation with each other, we have 
the cumulative and progressive advance exhibited in the 
history of modern science. When the practical and theo- 
retical activities are separated from each other, we have 
the kind of ^^advance'’ exhibited in the tragic history of 
modern society. 

Some form and degree of separation of theory from 
practice is to be found in every field of modern thought 
and in every area of social life. Theoretical solutions of 
the problems generated by the separation of theory from 
practice in the fields of thought do not, of course, auto- 
matically function to solve the problems that are every- 
where to be found in contemporary society. The actual so- 
lution of actual social problems can be accomplished only 
by employment of actual social instrumentalities.* The 
philosopher, in his professional capacity, is a theoretician, 
not a laboration. This does not relieve him of social re- 
sponsibility, but defines the kind of responsibility he can 
be legitimately expected professionally to assume. 

The fundamental problem in philosophy is the problem 
of scientific method. With respect to some specific prob- 
lems, alternative solutions are possible, but with respect 
to the basic problem of scientific method there is no valid 
alternative to Dewey’s solution. If this Introduction has 
any one comprehensive purpose, then it is to indicate the 
reasons why this is so. 

*In the Editor’s Note, Chapter Nine, which is devoted to a 
discussion of the Outlawry of War, some of the difficulties and 
problems involved in using social instrumentalities for the solu- 
tion of an actual social problem are concretely considered. Nothing 
more is therefore said on this topic he||. 
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Of course I do not mean that the whole world — ^not 
even the whole world of philosophy — ^is to be found in 
Dewey^s works. Nor do I mean that whatever is in his 
works is perfect, that every solution he offers is the right 
solution and every analysis he makes is the final and cor- 
rect analysis. Such is far from being the case. Some criti- 
cisms of Dewey have been explicitly made in the fore- 
going pages and others are implicit. And many needful 
criticisms of Dewey the reader can undoubtedly make for 
himself; and the foregoing may possibly help the reader in 
this direction. 

But the all-important problem, social as well as philo- 
sophic, is the problem of method. There is nothing inher- 
ent in the nature of things that makes it possible for the 
method of experimentation — or of controlled inquiry — to 
be employed in certain fields and nowhere else. From the 
fact that Dewey’s analysis of controlled inquiry is funda- 
mentally the correct analysis and no valid alternative is 
possible — from this fact it does not follow that the body 
of knowledge in Dewey’s philosophy (or in any one else’s) 
is crystallized and fixated as ^^eternal and immutable.” 
Just the opposite follows. Galileo started a revolution in 
method which has proved its singular validity, not by 
immobilizing a body of knowledge, but by making it pos- 
sible for that body to change and grow. The employment 
of controlled inquiry — or the method of intelligence — in 
the fields of philosophy and the social sciences, and all 
human affairs, can prove its validity only in the same way. 
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THE MEANINGS OF PHILOSOPHY 

I • Philosophy and Culture* 

VOLUMES have been written about each term of our 
theme. What is civilization? history? philosophy? Yet 
time passes, and as ambiguities and complexities cannot be 
eliminated by definition, we can only circumvent them by 
begging questions. But as to one of the terms at least, 
namely, philosophy, we shall frankly make what is begged 
explicit. A statement of the relations of philosophy to the 
history of civilization will, after all, only expound, in some 
indirect manner, the view of philosophy to which one is al- 
ready committed. Unless this fact is faced, we shall not 
only beg the issue, but we shall deceive ourselves into 
thinking that we are setting forth the conclusions of an 
original inquiry, undertaken and executed independently 
of our own philosophical conceptions. 

As for myself, then, the discussion is approached with 
the antecedent idea that philosophy, like politics, litera- 
ture, and the plastic arts, is itself a phenomenon of human 
culture. Its connection with social history, with civiliza- 
tion, is intrinsic. There is current among those who philos- 
ophize the conviction that, while past thinkers have re- 
flected in their systems the conditions and perplexities of 
their own day, present-day philosophy in general, and 
one^s own philosophy in particular, is emancipated from 

* From Philosophy and Civilization, pp. 3-12. 
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the influence of that complex of institutions which forms 
culture. Bacon, Descartes, Kant, each thought with fervor 
that he was founding philosophy anew because he was plac- 
ing it securely upon an exclusive intellectual basis, exclu- 
sive, that is, of everything but intellect. The movement of 
time has revealed the illusion; it exhibits as the work of 
philosophy the old and ever new undertaking of adjusting 
that body of traditions which constitute the actual mind 
of man to scientific tendencies and political aspirations 
which are novel and incompatible with received authorities. 
Philosophers are parts of history, caught in its movement; 
creators perhaps in some measure of its future, but also 
assuredly creatures of its past. 

Those who assert in the abstract definition of philosophy 
that it deals with eternal truth or reality, untouched by lo- 
cal time and place, are forced to admit that philosophy as a 
concrete existence is historical, having temporal passage 
and a diversity of local habitations. Open your histories of 
philosophies, and you find written throughout them the 
same periods of time and the same geographical distribu- 
tions which provide the intellectual scheme of histories of 
politics, industry, or the fine arts. I cannot imagine a his- 
tory of philosophy which did not partition its material be- 
tween the Occident and the Orient; which did not find the 
former falling into ancient, medieval, and modern epochs; 
which in setting forth Greek thought did not specify Asi- 
atic and Italian ci^lonies and Athens. On the other hand, 
those who express contempt for the enterprise of philoso- 
phy as a sterile and monotonous preoccupation with un- 
solvable or unreal problems, cannot, without convicting 
themselves of Philistinism, deny that, however it may 
stand with philosophy as a revelation of eternal truths, it 
is tremendously significant as a revelation of the predica- 
ments, protests, and aspirations of humanity. 
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The two views of the history of thought are usually prof- 
fered as unreconcilable opposites. According to one, it is 
the record of the most profound dealings of the reason with 
ultimate being; according to thie other, it is a scene of pre- 
tentious claims and ridiculous failures. Nevertheless, there 
is a point of view from which there is something common 
to the two notions, and this common denominator is more 
significant than the oppositions. Cleaning is wider in scope 
as well as more precious in value than is truth, and philos- 
ophy is occupied with meaning rather than with truth. 
Making such a statement is dangerous; it is easily miscon- 
ceived to signify that truth is of no great importance under 
any circumstances; while the fact is that truth is so infi- 
nitely important when it is important at all, namely, in rec- 
ords of events and descriptions of existences, that we ex- 
tend its claims to regions where it has no jurisdiction. But 
even as respects truths, meaning is the wider category; 
truths are but one class of meanings, namely, those in 
which a claim to verifiability by their consequences is an 
intrinsic part of their meaning. Beyond this island of 
meanings which in their own nature are true or false lies 
the ocean of meanings to which truth and falsity are irrel- 
evant. We do not inquire whether Greek civilization was 
true or false, but we are immensely concerned to penetrate 
its meaning. We may indeed ask for the truth of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet or Shelley’s Skylark, but by truth we now 
signify something quite different from that of scientific 
statement and historical record. 

In philosophy we are dealing with something comparable 
to the meaning of Athenian civilization or of drama or a 
lyric. Significant history is lived in the imagination of man, 
and philosophy is a further excursion of the imagination 
into its own prior achievement. All that is distinctive of 
man, marking him off from the clay he walks upon or the 
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potatoes he eats, occurs in his thought and emotions, in 
what we have agreed to call consciousness. To know the 
structure of sticks and stones, an enterprise in which, of 
course, truth is essential, apart from whatever added con- 
trol it may yield, marks in the end but an enrichment of 
consciousness, of the area of meanings. Were significance 
identical with existence, were values the same as events, 
idealism would be the only possible philosophy. Thus 
scientific thought itself is finally but a function of the im- 
agination in enriching life with the significance of things; 
it is of its peculiar essence that it must also submit to cer- 
tain tests of application and control. 

It is commonplace that physically and existentially man 
can but make a superficial and transient scratch upon the 
outermost rind of the world. It has become a cheap intel- 
lectual pastime to contrast the infinitesimal pettiness of 
man with the vastnesses of the stellar universes. Yet all 
such comparisons are illicit. We cannot compare existence 
and meaning; they are disparate. The characteristic life of 
man is itself the meaning of vast stretches of existences, 
and without it the latter have no value or significance. 
There is no measure of physical existence and conscious 
experience because the latter is the only measure there is 
for the former. The significance of being, though not its 
existence, is the emotion it stirs, the thought it sustains. 

It follows that there is no specifiable difference between 
philosophy and its role in the history of civilization. Dis- 
cover and define some characteristic, some unique function 
in civilization, and you have defined philosophy itself. To 
try to define philosophy in any other way is to search for a 
will-o’-the-wisp; the conceptions which result are of purely 
private interpretation, for they only exemplify the partic- 
ular philosophies of their authorship and interpretation. 
Take the history of philosophy from whatever angle and 
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in whatever cross-section you please, Indian, Chinese, 
Athenian, the Europe of the twelfth or the twentieth cen- 
tury, and you find a load of traditions proceeding from an 
immemorial past. You find certain preoccupying interests 
that appear hypnotic in their rigid hold upon imagination 
and you also find certain resistances, certain dawning re- 
bellions, in struggle to escape and' to express some fresh 
value of life. The preoccupations may be political and ar- 
tistic as in Athens; they may be economic and scientific as 
today. But in any case, there is a certain intellectual work 
to be done; the dominant interest working throughout the 
minds of masses of men has to be clarified, a result which 
can be accomplished only by selection, elimination, reduc- 
tion, and formulation; it has to be intellectually forced, 
exaggerated, in order to be focused, to be, that is, intel- 
lectually, in consciousness, since all clear consciousness by 
its very nature marks a wrenching of something from its 
subordinate place to confer upon it a centrality which is 
existentially absurd. Where there is sufficient depth and 
range of meanings for consciousness to arise at all, there 
is a function of adjustment, of logical reconciliation of the 
ruling interest of the period with preoccupations which 
had a different origin and an irrelevant meaning. Con- 
sider, for example, the uneasy, restless effort of Plato to 
adapt his new mathematical insights and his political as- 
pirations to the traditional habits of Athens; the almost 
humorousl}?* complacent union of Christian supernatural- 
ism in the Middle Ages with the naturalism of pagan 
Greece; the still fermenting effort of the recent age to 
unite the new science of nature with inherited classic and 
medieval institutions. The life of all thought is to effect 
a junction at some point of the new and the old, of deep- 
sunk customs and unconscious dispositions, brought to the 
light of attention by some conflict with newly emerging 
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directions of activity. Philosophies which emerge at dis- 
tinctive periods define the larger patterns of continuity 
which are woven in effecting the longer enduring junc- 
tions of a stubborn past and an insistent future. 

Philosophy thus sustains the closest connection with 
the history of culture, with the succession of changes in 
civilization. It is fed by the streams of tradition, traced at 
critical moments to their sources in order that the current 
may receive a new direction; it is fertilized by the fer- 
ment of new inventions in industry, new exploration of 
the globe, new discoveries in science. But philosophy is 
not just a passive reflex of civilization that persists 
through changes, and that changes while persisting. It is 
itself a change; the patterns formed in this junction of the 
new and the old are prophecies rather than records; they 
are policies, attempts to forestall subsequent develop- 
ments. The intellectual registrations which constitute a 
philosophy are generative just because they are selecting 
and eliminating exaggerations. While purporting to say 
that such and such is and always has been the purport of 
the record of nature, in effect they proclaim that such and 
such should be the significant value to which mankind 
should loyally attach itself. Without evidence adduced in 
its behalf such a statement may seem groundless. But I 
invite you to examine for yourselves any philosophical 
idea which has had for any long period a significant career 
and find therein your own evidence. Take, for example, 
the Platonic patterns of cosmic design and harmony; the 
Aristotelian perpetually recurrent ends and grooved po- 
tentialities; the Kantian fixed forms of intellectual syn- 
thesis; the conception of nature itself as it figured in sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth century thought. Discuss them as 
revelations of eternal truth, and something almost child- 
like or something beyond possibility enters in; discuss 
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them as selections from the existing culture by which to 
articulate forces which the author believed should and 
would dominate the future, and they become preciously 
significant aspects of human history. 

Thus philosophy marks a change of culture. In forming 
patterns to be conformed to in future thought and action, 
it is additive and transforming in its role in the history of 
civilization. Man states anything at his peril; once stated, 
it occupies a place in a new perspective; it attains a per- 
manence which does not belong to its existence; it enters 
provokingly into wont and use; it points in a troubling 
way to need of new endeavors. I do not mean that the 
creative element in the role of philosophy is necessarily 
the dominant one; obviously its formulations have been 
often chiefly conservative, justificatory of selected ele- 
ments of traditions and received institutions. But even 
these preservative systems have had transforming if not 
exactly a creative effect; they have lent the factors which 
were selected a power over later human imagination and 
sentiment which they would otherwise have lacked. And 
there are other periods, such as those of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in Europe, when philosophy is 
overtly revolutionary in attitude. To themselves, the turn 
was just from complete error to complete truth; to later 
generations looking back, the alteration in strictly factual 
content does not compare with that in desire and tend- 
ency of effort. 

Of the many objections which may be brought against 
the conception that philosophy not only has a role, but 
that it is a specifiable role in the development of human 
culture, there are two misconceptions which I wish to 
touch upon. What has been said, taken without qualifying 
additions, might suggest a picture of a dominant system 
of philosophy at each historic period. In fact there are di- 
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verse currents and aspirations in almost every historic 
epoch; the divergence of philosophic systems instead of 
being a reproach (as of course it is from the standpoint of 
philosophy as a revelation of truth) is evidence of sin- 
cerity and vitality. If the ruling and the oppressed ele- 
ments in a population, those who wished to maintain the 
status quo and those concerned to make changes, had, 
when they became articulate, the same philosophy, one 
might well be skeptical of its intellectual integrity. The 
other point is much more important. In, making a distinc- 
tion between meaning and truth and asserting that the lat- 
ter is but one type of meaning, important under definite 
conditions, I have expressed the idea as if there might be 
in the processes of human life meanings which are wholly 
cut off from the actual course of events. Such is not the 
intent; meanings are generated and in some degree sus- 
tained by existence. Hence they cannot be wholly irrel- 
evant to the world of existence; they all have revelatory 
office which should be apprehended as correc,tly as pos- 
sible. This is true of politics, religion, and art as well as of 
philosophy. They all tell something of the realm ef exist- 
ence. But in all of them there are an exuberance and fertil- 
ity of meanings and values in comparison with which cor- 
rectness of telling is a secondary affair, while in the func- 
tion termed science the accuracy of telling is the diief 
matter. 

In the historic role of philosophy, the scientific factcar, 
the element of correctness, of verifiable applicability, has a 
place, but it is a negative one. The meanings delivered by 
confirmed observation, experimentation, and calculation, 
scientific facts and principles, in other words, serve as 
tests of the values which tradition transmits and for those 
which emotion suggests. Whatever is not compatible with 
them must be eliminated in any sincere philosophizing. 
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This fact confers upon scientific knowledge an incalculably 
important office in philosophy. But the criterion is nega- 
tive; the exclusion of the inconsistent is far from being 
identical with a positive test which demands that only 
what has been scientifically verifiable supply the'^tire 
content of philosophy. It is the difference between imagi- 
nation that acknowledges responsibility to logical compati- 
bility with demands of ascertained facts, and a complete 
abdication of all imagination in behalf of a prosy 
literalism. 

Finally, it results from what has been said that the 
presence and absence of native-born philosophies is a se- 
vere test of the depth of unconscious tradition and rooted 
institution among any people, and of the productive force 
of their culture. For sake of brevity, I may be allowed to 
take our own case, the case of civilization in the United 
States. Philosophy, we have been saying, is a conversion 
of such culture as exists into consciousness, into imagina- 
tion which is logically coherent and is not incompatible 
with what is factually known. But this conversion is itself 
a further movement of civilization itself; it is not some- 
thing performed upon the body of habits and tendencies 
from without, that is, miraculously. If American civiliza- 
tion does not eventuate in an imaginative formulation of 
itself, if it merely re-arranges the figures already named 
and placed, in playing an inherited European game, that 
fact is itself the measure of the culture which we have 
achieved. A deliberate striving for an American Philos- 
ophy as such would be only another evidence of the same 
emptiness and impotency. There are energy and activity 
among us, enough and to spare. Not an inconsiderable 
part of the vigor that once went into industrial accom- 
plishment now finds its way into science; our scientific 
“plant” is coming in its way to rival our industrial plants. 
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Especially in psychology and the social sciences an 
amount of effort is putting forth which is hardly equaled 
in the rest of the world. He would be a shameless brag- 
gart who claimed that the result is as yet adequate to the 
activity. What is the matter? It lies, I think, with our 
lack of imagination in generating leading ideas. Because 
we are afraid of speculative ideas, we do, and do over and 
over again, an immense amount of dead, specialized work 
,in the region of ^^facts.” We forget that facts are only 
data; that is, are only fragmentary, uncompleted r^iean- 
ings, and unless they are rounded out into complete ideas 
— a work which can only be done by hypotheses, by a free 
imagination of intellectual possibilities — they are as help- 
less as are all maimed things and as repellent as are need- 
lessly thwarted events. 

Please do not imagine that this is a plea in disguise for 
any* particular type of philosophizing. On the contrary, 
any philosophy which is a sincere outgrowth and expres- 
sion of our own civilization is better than none, provided 
it utters the authentic idiom of an enduring and dominat- 
ing corporate experience. If we are really, for instance, a 
materialistic people, we are at least materialistic in a new 
fashion and on a new scale. I should welcome then a con- 
sistent materialistic philosophy, if only it were sufficiently 
bold, and, in spite of any attendant aesthetic repulsive- 
ness, in the degree in which it marked the coming to con- 
sciousness of a group of ideas, it would formulate a com- 
ing to self-consciousness of our civilization. Thereby it 
would furnish ideas, supply an intellectual polity, direct 
further observations and experiments and organize their 
results on a grand scale. As long as we worship science 
and are afraid of philosophy we shall have ng great 
science; we shall have a lagging and halting continuation 
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of what is thought and said elsewhere. As far as any plea 
is implicit in what has been said, it is, then, a plea for the 
casting off of that intellectual timidity which hampers the 
wings of imagination, a plea for speculative audacity, for 
more faith in ideas sloughing off a cowardly reliance upon 
those partial ideas to which we are wont to give the name 
of facts. I have given to philosophy a more humble func- 
tion than that which is often assigned it. But modesty as 
to its final place is not incompatible with boldness in the 
maintenance of that function, humble as it may be. A 
combination of such modesty and courage affords the only 
way I know of in which the philosopher can look his fel- 
low man in the face with frankness and with humanity. 

II • Philosophy and the Education of Man* 

Philosophy has generally been defined in ways which 
imply a certain totality, generality, and ultimateness of 
both subject matter and method. With respect to subject 
matter, philosophy is an attempt to comprehend — that is, 
to gather together the varied details of the world and of 
life into a single inclusive whole, which shall either be a 
unity, or, as in the dualistic systems, shall reduce the 
plural details to a small numbej of ultimate principles. On 
the side of the attitude of the philosopher and of those 
who accept his conclusions, there is the endeavor to attain 
as unified, consistent, and complete an outlook upon ex- 
perience as is possible. This aspect is expressed in the 
word “philosophy” — ^love of wisdom. Whenever philoso- 
phy has been taken seriously, it has always been assumed 
that it signified achieving a wisdom which would influence 
the conduct of life. Witness the fact that almost all ancient 

From Democracy and Education, pp. 378-386. By permission of 
The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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schools of philosophy were also organized ways of living, 
those who accepted their tenets being committed to cer- 
tain distinctive modes of conduct; witness the intimate 
connection of philosophy with the theology of the Roman 
church in the middle ages, its frequent association with 
religious interests, and, at national crises, its association 
with political struggles. 

This direct and intimate connection of philosophy with 
an outlook upon life obviously differentiates philosophy 
from science. Particular facts and laws of science evi- 
dently influence conduct. They suggest things to do and 
not do, and provide means of execution. When science de- 
notes not simply a report of the particular facts discovered 
about the world but a general attitude toward it — as dis- 
tinct from special things to do — it merges into philosophy. 
For an underlying disposition represents an attitude not to 
this and that thing nor even to the aggregate of known 
things, but to the considerations which govern conduct. 

Hence philosophy cannot be defined simply from the 
side of subject-matter. For this reason, the definition of 
such conceptions as generality, totality, and ultimateness 
is most readily reached from the side of the disposition 
toward the world which they connote. In any literal and 
quantitative sense, these terms do not apply to the subject- 
matter of knowledge, for completeness and finality are out 
of the question. The very nature of experience as an on- 
going, changing process forbids. In a less rigid sense, they 
apply to science rather than to philosophy. For obviously 
it is to mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, anthro- 
pology, history, etc. that we must go, not to philosophy; to 
find out the facts of the world. It is for the sciences to say 
what generalizations are tenable about the world and what 
they specifically are. But when we ask what sort of per- 
manent disposition of action toward the world the scien- 
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tific disclosures exact of us we are raising a philosophic 
question. 

From this point of view, “totality” does not mean the 
hopeless task of a quantitative summation. It means rather 
consistency of mode of response in reference to the plu- 
rality of events which occur. Consistency does not mean 
literal identity ; for since the sam6 thing does not happen 
twice, an exact repetition of a reaction involves some mal- 
adjustment. Totality means continuity — the carr 5 dng on 
of a former habit of action with the readaptation neces- 
sary to keep it alive and growing. Instead of signifying a 
ready-made complete scheme of action, it means keeping 
the balance in a multitude of diverse actions, so that each 
borrows and gives significance to every other. Any person 
who is open-minded and sensitive to new perceptions, and 
who has concentration and responsibility in connecting 
them has, in so far, a philosophic disposition. One of the 
popular senses of philosophy is calm and endurance in the 
face of difficulty and loss; it is even supposed to be a 
power to bear pain without complaint. This meaning is a 
tribute to the influence of the Stoic philosophy rather than 
an attribute of philosophy in general. But in so far as it 
suggests that the wholeness characteristic of philosophy is 
a power to learn, or to extract meaning, from even the un- 
pleasant vicissitudes of experience and to embody what is 
learned in an ability to go on learning, it is justified in 
any scheme. An analogous interpretation applies to the 
generality and ultimateness of philosophy. Taken literally, 
they are absurd pretensions; they indicate insanity. Fi- 
nality does not mean, however, that experience is ended 
and' exhausted, but means the disposition to penetrate to 
deeper levels of meaning — ^to go below the surface and 
find out the connections of any event or object, and to 
keep at it. In like manner the philosophic attitude is gen- 
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eral in the sense that it is averse to taking anything as 
isolated; it tries to place an act in its context — ^which con- 
stitutes its significance. 

More specifically, the demand for a ‘‘total” attitude 
arises because there is the need of integration in action of 
the conflicting various interests in life. Where interests are 
so superficial that they glide readily into one another, or 
where they are not sufficiently organized to come into 
conflict with one another, the need for philosophy is not 
perceptible. But when the scientific interest conflicts with, 
say, the religious, or the economic with the scientific or 
esthetic, or when the conservative concern for order is 
at odds with the progressive interest in freedom, or when 
institutionalism clashes with individuality, there is a stim- 
ulus to discover some more comprehensive point of view 
from which the divergencies may be brought together, and 
consistency or continuity of experience recovered. Often 
these clashes may be settled by an individual for himself ; 
the area of the struggle of aims is limited and a person 
works out his own rough accommodations. Such homespun 
philosophies are genuine and often adequate. But they do 
not result in systems of philosophy. These ^rise when the 
discrepant claims of different ideals of conduct affect the 
community as a whole, and the need for readjustment is 
general. 

The fact that philosophic problems arise because of 
widespread and widely felt difficulties in social practice is 
disguised because philosophers become a specialized class 
which uses a technical language, unlike the vocabulary in 
which the direct difficulties are stated. But where a system 
becomes influential, its connection with a conflict of inter- 
ests calling for some program of social adjustment may al- 
ways be discovered. At this point, the intimate connection 
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between philosophy and education appears. In fact, edu- 
cation offers a vantage ground from which to penetrate to 
the human, as distinct from the technical, significance of 
philosophic discussions. The student of philosophy “in it- 
self” is always in danger of taking it as so much nimble or 
severe intellectual exercise — as something said by philoso- 
phers and concerning them alone. But when philosophic 
issues are approached from the side of the kind of mental 
disposition to which they correspond, the life-situations 
which they formulate can never be far from view. If a 
theory makes no difference in educational endeavor, it 
must be artificial. The educational point of view enables 
one to envisage the philosophic problems where they arise 
and thrive, where they are at home, and where acceptance 
or rejection makes a difference in practice. 

If we are willing to conceive education as the process of 
forming fundamental dispositions, intellectual and emo- 
tional, toward nature and fellow men, philosophy may 
even be defined as the general theory of education. Unless 
a philosophy is to remain symbolic — or verbal — or a sen- 
timental indulgence for a few, or else mere arbitrary 
dogma, its auditing of past experience and its program of 
values must take effect in conduct. Public agitation, prop- 
aganda, legislative and administrative action are effective 
in producing the change of disposition which a philosophy 
indicates as desirable, but only in the degree in which 
they are educative — that is to say, in the degree in which 
they modify mental and moral attitudes. And at the best, 
.such methods are compromised by the fact they are used 
with those whose habits are already largely set, while ed- 
ucation bf youth has a fairer and freer field of operation. 
On the other side, the business of schooling tends to be- 
come a routine empirical affair unless its aims and meth- 
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ods are animated by such a broad and sympathetic survey 
of its place in contemporary life as it is the business of 
philosophy to provide. 

The reconstruction of philosophy, of education, and of 
social ideals and methods thus go hand in hand. If there 
is especial need of educational reconstruction at the pres- 
ent time, if this need makes urgent a reconsideration of 
the basic ideas of traditional philosophic systems, it is be- 
cause of the thoroughgoing change in social life accom- 
panying the advance of science, the industrial revolution, 
and the development of democracy. Such practical 
changes cannot take place without demanding an educa- 
tional re-formation to meet them, and without leading 
men to ask what ideas and ideals are implicit in these so- 
cial changes, and what revisions they require of the ideas 
and ideals which are inherited from older and unlike cul- 
tures. 

Ill -The Critical Function of Philosophy^ 

Philosophy is inherently criticism, having its distinctive 
position among various modes of criticism in its general- 
ity; a criticism of criticisms, as it were. Criticism is dis- 
criminating judgment, careful appraisal, and judgment is 
appropriately termed criticism wherever the subject-matter 
of discrimination concerns goods or values. Possession 
and enjoyment of goods passes insensibly and inevitably 
into appraisal. First and immature experience is content 
simply to enjoy. But a brief course in experience enforces 
reflection; it requires but brief time to teach that some 
things sweet in the having are bitter in after-taste and in 
what they lead to. Primitive innocence does not last. En- 
joyment ceases to be a datum and becomes a problem. As 

* From Experience and Nature, pp. 398-437 ; Art As Experience^ 
pp, 298-310; Essays in Experimental Logic, pp. 98-102. 
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a problem, it implies intelligent inquiry into the conditions 
and consequences of a value-object; that is, criticism. If 
values were as plentiful as huckleberries, and if the huck- 
leberry-patch were always at hand, the passage of appre- 
ciation into criticism would be a senseless procedure. If 
one thing tired or bored us, we should have only to turn to 
another. But values are as unstable as the forms of clouds. 
The things that possess them are exposed to all the con- 
tingencies of existence, and they are indifferent to our lik- 
ings and tastes. 

When criticism and the critical attitude are legitimately 
distinguished from appreciation and taste, we are in the 
presence of one case of the constant rhythm of ^^perchings 
and flights’’ (to borrow James’ terms) , characteristic of al- 
ternate emphasis upon the immediate and mediate, the 
consummatory and instrumental, phases of all conscious 
experience. If we are misled into ignoring the omnipres- 
ence in all observations and ideas of this rhythm, it is 
largely because, under the influence of formal theories, we 
attach too elaborate and too remote a signification to ‘^ap- 
preciation” and “criticism.” Values of some sort or other 
are not traits of rare and festal occasions; they occur 
whenever any object is welcomed and lingered over; 
whenever it arouses aversion and protest; even though the 
lingering be but momentary and the aversion a passing 
glance toward something else. 

Similarly, criticism is not a matter of formal treatises, 
published articles, or taking up important matters for con- 
sideration in a serious way. It occurs whenever a moment 
is devoted to looking to see what sort of value is present; 
whenever instead of accepting a value-object wholeheart- 
edly, being rapt by it, we raise even a shadow of a ques- 
tion about its worth, or modify our sense of it by even a 
passing estimate of its probable future. It is well upon the 
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whole that we use the terms ^^appreciation’’ and ^‘criti- 
cism” honorifically, to designate conspicuous instances. 
But it is fatal to any understanding of them to fail to note 
that formally emphatic instances are of exactly the same 
nature as rhythmic alternation between slight agreeable 
acceptances, annoyed rejections and passing questionings 
and estimates, which make up the entire course of our 
waking experience, whether in revery, in controlled in- 
quiry or in deliberate management of affairs. 

ii 

Criticism is judgment, ideally as well as etymologically. 
Understanding of judgment is therefore the first condition 
for theory about the nature of criticism. Perceptions sup- 
ply judgment with its material, whether the judgments 
pertain to physical nature, to politics or biography. The 
subject-matter of perception is the only thing that makes 
the difference in the judgments which ensue. Control of 
the subject-matter of perception for ensuring proper data 
for judgment is the key to the enormous distinction be- 
tween the judgments the savage passes on natural events 
and that of a Newton or an Einstein. 

It cannot be safely assumed at the outset that judgment 
is an act of intelligence performed upon the matter of di- 
rect perception in the interest of a more adequate percep- 
tion. For judgment has also a legalistic meaning and im- 
port, as in Shakespeare’s phrase, “a critic, nay, a night 
watchman.” Following the signification supplied by the 
practice of the law, a judge, a critic, is one who pro- 
nounces an authoritative sentence. 

The judge — in the judicial sense — occupies a seat of so- 
cial authority. His sentence determines the fate of an in- 
dividual, perhaps of a cause, and upon occasion it settles 
the legitimacy of future courses of action. Desire for au- 
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thority (and desire to be looked up to) animates the hu- 
man breast. Much of our existence is keyed to the note of 
praise and blame, exculpation and disapproval. Hence 
there has emerged in theory, reflecting a widespread 
tendency in practice, a disposition to erect criticism into 
something ^^judicial.” One cannot read widely in the out- 
givings of this school of criticism without seeing that 
much of it is of the compensatory type — the fact which 
has given rise to the gibe that critics are those who have 
failed in creation. Much criticism of the legalistic sort pro- 
ceeds from subconscious self-distrust and a consequent ap- 
peal to authority for protection. Perception is obstructed 
and cut short by memory of an influential rule, and by 
the substitution of precedent and prestige for direct ex- 
perience. Desire for authoritative standing leads the critic 
to speak as if he were the attorney for established prin- 
ciples having unquestionable sovereignty. 

Unfortunately such activities have infected the very con- 
ception of criticism. Judgment that is final, that settles a 
matter, is more congenial to unregenerate human nature 
than is the judgment that is a development in thought of 
a deeply realized perception. The original adequate ex- 
perience is not easy to attain; its achievement is a test of 
native sensitiveness and of experience matured through 
wide contacts, A judgment as an act of controlled inquiry 
demands a rich background and a disciplined insight. It is 
much easier to “tell” people what they should believe than 
to discriminate and unify. And an audience that is itself 
habituated to being told, rather than schooled in thought- 
ful inquiry, likes to be told. 

Judicial decision can be made only on the basis of gen- 
eral rules supposed to be applicable to all cases. The harm 
done by particular instances of judicial sentence, as par- 
ticular, is much less serious than the net result in develop- 
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jng the notion that antecedent authoritative standards and 
'precedents are at hand by which to judge. 

The very meaning of an important new movement in 
any phase of life is that it expresses something new in hu- 
man experience, some new mode of interaction of the live 
creature with his surroundings, and hence the release of 
powers previously cramped or inert. The manifestations of 
the movement therefore cannot be judged but only mis- 
judged unless the critic is sensitive first of all to ^‘meaning 
and life.’’ He is otherwise helpless in the presence of the 
emergence of experience that has a distinctively new char- 
acter. Every professional person is subject to the influence 
of custom and inertia, and has to protect himself from its 
influences by a deliberate openness to life itself. The judi- 
. cial critic erects the very things that are the dangers of 
his calling into a principle and norm. 

The blundering ineptness of much that calls itself judi- 
cial criticism has called out a reaction to the opposite ex- 
treme. The protest takes the form of ^^impressionist” crit- 
icism. It is in effect, if not in words, a denial that criti- 
cism in the sense of judgment is possible, and an assertion 
that judgment should be replaced by statement of the re- 
sponses of feeling and imagery the object of value evokes. 
In theory, though not always in practice, such criticism 
reacts from the standardized “objectivity” of ready-made 
rules and precedents to the chaos of a subjectivity that 
lacks objective control, and would, if logically followed 
out, result in a medley of irrelevancies — and sometimes 
does. 

Were it not for the blunders made by the judicial critic, 
blunders that proceed from the theory he holds, the reac- 
tion of the impressionist theory would hardly have been 
called forth. Because the former set up false notions of ob- 
iect:ive values and objective standards, it was made easy 
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for the impressionist critic to deny there are objective 
values at all. Because the former has virtually adopted a 
conception of standards that is of an external nature, de- 
rived from use of standards developed for practical ends, 
and legally defined, the latter has assumed there are no 
criteria of any sort. In its precise signification, a “stand- 
ard” is unambiguous. It is a quantitative measure. The 
yard as a standard of length, the gallon as a standard of 
liquid capacity, are as precise as legal definitions can 
make them. The standard of liquid measure for Great 
Britain was defined, for example, by an act of Parliament 
in 1825. It is a container holding ten pounds avoirdupois 
of distilled water, weighed in air with, the barometer at 
thirty inches and the Fahrenheit thermometer at sixty-two 
.degrees. 

There are three characteristics of a standard. It is a 
particular physical thing existing under specified physical 
conditions; it is not a value. The yard is a yard-stick, and 
the meter is a bar deposited in Paris. In the second place, 
standards are measures of definite things, of lengths, 
weights, capacities. The things measured are not values, al- 
though it is of great social value to be able to measure 
them, since the properties of things in the way of size, 
volume, weight, are important for commercial exchange. 
Finally, as standards of measure, standards define things 
with respect to quantity. To be able to measure quantities 
is a great aid to further judgments, but it is not itself a 
mode of judgment. The standard, being an external and 
public thing, is applied physically. The yard-stick is phys- 
ically laid down upon the things measured to determine 
their length. 

When, therefore, the word “standard” is used with re- 
spect to judgment of value objects, nothing but confusion 
results, unless the radical difference in the meaning now 
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given standard from that of standards of measurement is 
noted. The critic is really judging, not measuring physical 
fact. He is concerned with something individual, not com- 
parative — as is all measurement. His subject-matter is 
qualitative, not quantitative. There is no external and pub- 
lic thing, defined by law to be the same for all transac- 
tions, that can be physically applied. The child who can 
use a yard-stick can measure as well as the most experi- 
enced and mature person, if he can handle the stick, since 
measuring is not judgment but is a physical operation per- 
formed for the sake of determining value in exchange or 
in behalf of some further physical operation — as a carpen- 
ter measures the boards with which he builds. The same 
cannot be said of judgment of the value of an idea or the 
value of any objects. 

Yet it does not follow because of absence of a uniform 
and publicly determined external object, that objective 
criticism of value-objects is impossible. "What follows is 
that criticism is judgment; that like every judgment it in- 
volves a venture, a hypothetical element; that it is di- 
rected to qualities which are nevertheless qualities of an 
object] and that it is concerned with an individual object, 
not with making comparisons by means of ^n external 
preestablished rule between different things. The critic, 
because of the element of venture, reveals himself in his 
criticisms. He wanders into another field and confuses val- 
ues when he departs from the object he is judging. No- 
ivhere are comparisons so odious as in fine art. 

Criticism is judgment. The material out of which judg- 
ment grows is the work, the object, but it is this object as 
it enters into the experience of the critic by interaction 
with his own sensitivity and his knowledge and funded 
store from past experiences. As to their content, therefore, 
judgments will vary with the concrete material that evokes 
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them and that must sustain them if criticism is pertinent * 
and valid. Nevertheless, judgments have a common form 
because they all have certain functions to perform. These 
functions are discrimination and unification. Judgment has 
to evoke a clearer consciousness of constituent parts and 
to discover how consistently these parts are related to 
form a whole. Theory gives the names of analysis and 
synthesis to the execution of these functions. 

They cannot be separated from each other, because 
analysis is disclosure of part as parts of a whole; of details 
and particulars as belonging to total situation, a universe 
of discourse. This operation is the opposite of picking to 
pieces or of dissection, even when something of the latter 
sort is required in order to make judgment possible. No 
rules can be laid for the performance of so delicate an act 
‘as determination of the significant parts of a whole, and 
of their respective places and weights in the whole. This 
is the reason, perhaps, why scholarly dissertations upon 
literature are so often merely scholastic enumerations of 
minutiae, and so-called criticisms of paintings are of the 
order of analyses of handwriting by experts. 

Analytic judgment is a test of the mind of the critic, 
since mind, as organization into perceptions of meanings 
derived from past intercourse with objects, is the organ 
of discrimination. Hence the safeguard of the critic is a 
consuming informed interest. I say '^consuming” because 
without natural sensitivity connected with an intense lik- 
ing for certain subject-matters, a critic, having even a 
wide range of learning, will be so cold that he will remain 
on the outside. Yet, unless affection is informed with the 
insight that is the product of a rich and full experience, 
judgment will be one-sided or will not rise above the level 
of gushy sentimentalism. Learning must be the fuel of 
warmth of interest. 
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iii 

The difference between genuine, valid good and a coun- 
terfeit, specious good is unreal, or it is a difference conse- 
quent upon reflection, or criticism, and the significant 
point is that this difference is equivalent to that made by 
discovery of relationships, of conditions and consequences. 
With this conclusion are bound up two other propositions: 
Of immediate values as such, values which occur and 
which are possessed and enjoyed, there is no theory at all; 
they just occur, are enjoyed, possessed; and that is all. 
The moment we begin to discourse about these values, to 
-define and generalize, to make distinctions in kinds, we 
are passing beyond value-objects themselves; we are en- 
tering, even if only blindly, upon an inquiry into causal 
antecedents and causative consequents, with a view to ap- 
praising the ^^real,’^ that is the eventual, goodness of the 
thing in question. We are criticizing, not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of instituting and perpetuating more en- 
during and extensive values. 

The other proposition is that philosophy is and can be 
nothing but this critical operation and function become 
aware of itself and its implications, pursued deliberately 
and systematically. It starts from actual situations of be- 
lief, conduct and appreciative perception which are char- 
acterized by immediate qualities of good and bad, and 
from the modes of critical judgment current at any given 
time in all the regions of value; these are its data, its sub- 
ject-matter. These values, criticisms, and critical methods 
it subjects to further criticism as comprehensive and con- 
sistent as possible. The function is to regulate the further 
appreciation of goods and bads; to give greater freedom 
and security in those acts of direct selection, appropria- 
tion, identification and of rejection, elimination, destruc- 
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tion which enstate and which exclude objects of belief, 
conduct and contemplation. 

Philosophic discourse partakes both of scientific and lit- 
erary discourse. Like literature, it is a comment on nature 
and life in the interest of a more intense and just appre- 
ciation of the meanings present in experience. Its business 
is reportorial and transcriptive only in the sense in which 
the drama and poetry have that office. Its primary concern 
is to clarify, liberate and extend the goods which inhere in 
the naturally generated functions of experience. It has no 
call to create a world of “reality’’ de novo, nor to delve 
into secrets of Being hidden from common-sense and sci- 
ence. It has no stock of information or body of knowledge 
peculiarly its own; if it does not always become ridiculous 
when it sets up as a rival of science, it is only because a 
particular philosopher happens to be also, as a human be- 
ing, a prophetic man of science. Its business is to accept 
and to utilize for a purpose the best available knowledge 
of its own time and place. And this purpose is criticism of 
beliefs, institutions, customs, policies with respect to their 
bearing upon good. This does not mean their bearing upon 
the good, as something itself attained and formulated in 
philosophy. For as philosophy has no private source of 
knowledge or of methods for attaining truth, so it has no 
private access to good. As it accepts, knowledge of facts 
and principles from those competent in inquiry and dis- 
covery, so it accepts the goods that ar^ diffused in human 
experience. It has no Mosaic nor Pauline authority of rev- 
elation entrusted to it. But it has the authority of intelli- 
gence, of criticism of these common and natural goods. 

At this point, it departs from the arts of literary dis- 
course. They have a freer office to perform — ^to perpetuate, 
enhance and vivify in imagination the natural goods; all 
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things are forgiven to him who succeeds. But philosophic 
criticism has a stricter task, with a greater measure of re- 
sponsibility to what lies outside its own products. It has 
to appraise values by taking cognizance of their causes 
and consequences; only by this straight and narrow path 
may it contribute to expansion and emancipation of val- 
ues. For this reason the conclusions of science about mat- 
ter-of-fact efficiencies of nature are its indispensable in- 
struments. If its eventual concern is to render goods more 
coherent, more secure and more significant in apprecia- 
tion, its road is the subject-matter of natural existence as 
science discovers and depicts it. 

Philosophy, defined as a logic, makes no pretense to be 
in account of a closed and finished universe. Its business 
is not to secure or guarantee any particular reality or 
value. Per contra^ it gets the significance of a method. 
The right relationship and adjustment of the various typ- 
ical phases of experience to one another is, a problem felt 
in every department of life. Intellectual rectification and 
control of these adjustments cannot fail to reflect itself in 
an added clearness and security on the practical side. It 
may be that general logic cannot become an instrument in 
the immediate direction of the activities of science or art 
or industry; but it is of, value in criticizing and organizing 
tools of immediate research. It also has direct significance 
in the valuation for social or life-purposes of results 
achieved in particular branches. Much of the immediate 
business of life is badly done because we do not know the 
genesis and outcome of the work that occupies us. The 
- manner and degree of appropriation of the goods achieved 
in various departments of social interest and vocation are 
partial and faulty because we are not clear as to the due 
rights and responsibilities of one function of experience in 
reference to others. 
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The value of research for social progress; the bearing 
of psychology upon educational procedure; the mutual re- 
lations of fine and industrial art; the question of the ex- 
tent and nature of specialization in science in comparison 
with the claims of applied science; the adjustment of re- 
ligious aspirations to scientific statements; the justification 
of a refined culture for a few in face of economic insuffi- 
ciency for the mass, the relation of organization to indi- 
viduality — such are a few of the many social questions 
whose answer depends upon the possession and use of a 
jgeneral logic of experience as a method of inquiry and in- 
terpretation. I do not say that headway cannot be made 
in such questions apart from the method indicated: a logic 
of experience. But unless we have a critical and assured 
view of the juncture in which and with reference to which 
a given attitude or interest arises, unless we know the 
service it is thereby called upon to perform, and hence the 
organs or methods by which it best functions in that serv- 
ice, our progress is impeded and irregular. 

We take a part for a whole, a means for an end ; or we 
attack wholesale some interest because it interferes with 
the deified sway of the one we have selected as ultimate. 
A clear and comprehensive consensus of social conviction 
and a consequent concentrated and economical direction of 
effort are assured only as there is some way of locating the 
position and r 61 e of each typical interest and occupation. 
The domain of opinion is one of conflict; its rule is arbi- 
trary and costly. Only intellectual method affords a substi- 
tute for opinion. A general logic of experience alone can do 
for social qualities and aims what the natural sciences 
after centuries of struggle are doing for activity in the 
physical realm. 

This does not mean that systems of philosophy which 
have attempted to state the nature of thought and of real- 
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ity at large, apart from limits of particular situations in 
the movement of experience, have been worthless — though 
it does mean that their industry has been somewhat misap- 
plied. The unfolding of metaphysical theory has made 
large contributions to positive evaluations of the typical 
situations and relationships of experience— even when its 
conscious intention has been quite otherwise. Every sys- 
tem of philosophy is itself a mode of reflection; conse- 
quently (if our main contention be true), it too has been 
evoked out of specific social antecedents, and has had its 
use as a response to them. It has effected something in 
modifying the situation within which it found its origin. It 
may not have solved the problem which it consciously put 
itself; in many cases we may freely admit that the ques- 
tion put has been found afterward to be so wrongly put as 
to be insoluble. Yet exactly the same thing is true, in pre- 
cisely the same sense, in the history of science. For this 
reason, if for no other, it is impossible for the scientific 
man to cast the first stone at the philosopher. 

The progress of science in any branch continually 
brings with it a realization that problems in their previous 
form of statement are insoluble because put in terms of 
unreal conditions; because the real conditions have been 
mixed up with mental artifacts or misconstructions. Every 
science is continually learning that its supposed solutions 
are only apparent because the ^‘solution’^ solves, not the 
actual problem, but one which has been made up. But the 
very putting of the question, the very giving of the wrong 
answer, induces modification of existing intellectual habits, 
standpoints, and aims. Wrestling with the problem, there 
is evolution of new technique to control inquiry, there is 
search for new facts, institution of new types of experi- 
mentation; there is gain in the methodic control of experi- 
ence. 
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And all this is progress. It is only the worn-out C3TiiCj 
the devitalized sensualist, and the fanatical dogmatist who 
interpret the continuous change of science as proving that, 
since each successive statement is wrong, the whole record 
is error and folly; and that the present truth is only the 
error not yet found out. Such draw the moral of caring 
naught for all these things, or of flying to some external 
authority which will deliver once for all the fixed and un- 
changeable truth. But historic philosophy even in its aber- 
rant forms has proved a factor in the valuation of experi- 
ence; it has brought problems to light, it has provoked in- 
tellectual conflicts without which values are only nominal; 
even through its would-be absolutistic isolations it has se- 
cured recognition of mutual dependencies and reciprocal 
reinforcements. Yet if it can define its work more clearly, 
it can concentrate its energy upon its own characteristic 
problem: the genesis and functioning in experience of va- 
rious typical interests and occupations with reference to 
on^ another. 

Because intelligence is critical method applied to goods 
of belief , appreciation and conduct, so as to construct freer 
and more secure goods, turning assent and assertion into 
free communication of shareable meanings, turning feeling 
into ordered and liberal sense, turning reaction into re- 
sponse, it is the reasonable object of our deepest faith and 
loyalty, the stay and support of all reasonable hopes. To 
utter such a statement is not to indulge in romantic ideal- 
ization, It is not to assert that intelligence will ever dom- 
inate the course of events;, it is not even to imply that it 
will save from ruin and destruction. The issue is one of 
choice, and choice is always a question of alternatives. 

What the method of intelligence, thoughtful valuation 
will accomplish, if once it be tried, is for the result of trial 
to determine. Since it is relative to the intersection in ex- 
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istence of hazard and rule, of contingency and order, faith 
in a wholesale and final triumph is fantastic. But some 
procedure has to be tried; for life is itself a sequence of 
trials. Carelessness and routine, Olympian aloofness, se- 
cluded contemplation are themselves choices. To claim 
that intelligence is a better method than its alternatives, 
authority, imitation, caprice and ignorance, prejudice and 
passion, is hardly an excessive claim. These procedures 
have been tried and have worked their will. The result is 
not such as to make it clear that the method of intelli- 
gence, the use of science in criticizing and recreating the 
casual goods of nature into intentional and conclusive 
goods of art, the union of knowledge and values in produc- 
tion, is not worth trying. There may be those to whom it 
is treason to think of philosophy as the critical method of 
developing methods of criticism. But this conception of 
philosophy also waits to be tried, and the trial which shall 
approve or condemn lies in the eventual issue. The import 
of such knowledge as we have acquired and such experi- 
ence as has been quickened by thought is to evoke and 
justify the trial. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE GREAT PHILOSOPHIC SEPARATION 

I -The Quest for Certainty* 

MAN who lives in a world of hazards is compelled to 
seek for security. He has sought to attain it in two ways. 
One of them began with an attempt to propitiate the 
powers' which environ him and determine* his destiny. It 
expressed itself in supplication, sacrifice, ceremonial rite 
and magical cult. In time these crude methods were 
largely displaced. The sacrifice of a contrite heart was es- 
teemed more pleasing than that of bulls and oxen; the in- 
ner attitude of reverence and devotion more desirable 
than external ceremonies. If man could not conquer des- 
tiny he could willingly ally himself with it; putting his 
will, even , in sore affliction, on the side of the powers 
which dispense fortune, he could escape defeat and might 
triumph in the midst of destruction. 

The other course is to invent arts and by their means 
turn the powers of nature to account; man constructs a 
fortress out of the very conditions and forces which 
threaten him. He builds shelters, weaves garments, makes 
flame his friend instead of his enemy, and grows into the 
complicated arts of associated living. This is the method 
of changing the world through action, as the other is the 
method of changing the self in emotion and idea. It is a 
commentary on the slight control man has obtained over 

^ From The Quest for Certainty, pp. 3-20. 
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himself by means of control over nature, that the method 
of action has been felt to manifest dangerous pride, even 
defiance of the powers which be. People of old wavered 
between thinking arts to be the gift of the gods and to be 
an invasion of their prerogatives. Both versions testify to 
the sense of something extraordinary in the arts, some- 
thing either superhuman or unnatural. The souls who 
have predicted that by means of the arts man might es- 
tablish a kingdom of order, justice and beauty through 
mastery of nature’s energies and laws have been few and 
little heeded. 

Men have been glad enough to enjoy the fruits of such 
arts as they possess, and in recent centuries have increas- 
ingly devoted themselves to their multiplication. But this 
effort has been conjoined with a profound distrust of the 
arts as a method of dealing with the serious perils of life. 
Doubt as to the truth of this statement will be dispelled if 
one considers the disesteem in which the idea of practice 
has been held. Philosophers have celebrated the method 
of change in personal ideas, and religious teachers that of 
change in the affections of the heart. These conversions 
have been prized on their own account, and only incident- 
ally because of a change in action which would ensue. The 
latter has been esteemed as an evidence of the change in 
thought and sentiment, not as a method of transforming 
the scene of life. The places in which the use of the arts 
has effected actual objective transformation have been re- 
garded as inferior, if not base, and the activities connected 
with them as menial. The disparagement attending the 
idea of the material has seized upon them. The honorable 
quality associated with the idea of the “spiritual” has 
been reserved for change in inner attitudes. 

The depreciation of action, of doing and making, has 
been cultivated by philosophers. But while philosophers 
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have perpetuated the derogation by formulating and justi- 
fying it, they did not originate it. They glorified their own 
office without doubt in placing theory so much above 
practice. But independently of their attitude, many things 
conspired to the same effect. Work has been onerous, toil- 
some, associated with a primeval curse. It has been done 
under compulsion and the pressure of necessity, while in- 
tellectual activity is associated with leisure. On account of 
the unpleasantness of practical activity, as much of it as 
possible has been put upon slaves and serfs. Thus the so- 
cial dishonor in which this class was held was extended 
to the work they do. There is also the age-long association 
of knowing and thinking with immaterial and spiritual 
principles, and of the arts, of all practical activity in do- 
ing and making, with matter. For work is done with the 
body, by means of mechanical appliances and is directed 
upon material things. The disrepute which has attended 
the thought of material things in comparison v/ith imma- 
terial thought has been transferred to everything asso- 
ciated with practice. 

One might continue in this strain. The natural history 
of conceptions about work and the arts if it were traced 
through a succession of peoples and cultures would be in- 
structive. But all that is needed for our purpose is to 
raise the question: \\Tiy this invidious discrimination? A 
very little reflection show^s that the suggestions which 
have been offered by way of explanation themselves need 
to be explained. Ideas derived from social castes and 
emotional revulsions are hardly reasons to be offered in 
justification of a belief, although they may have a bearing 
on its causation. Contempt for matter and bodies and 
glorification of the immaterial are affairs which are not 
% self-explanatory. 

The questions suggested have far-reaching issues. What 
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is the cause and the import of the sharp division between 
theory and practice? Why should the latter be dises- 
teemed along with matter and the body? What has been 
the effect upon the various modes' in which action is mani- 
fested: industry, politics, the fine arts, and upon morals 
conceived of as overt activity having consequences, in- 
stead of as mere inner personal attitude? How has the 
separation of intellect from action affected the theory of 
knowledge? What has been in particular the effect upon 
the conception and course of philosophy? What forces are 
at work to break down the division? What would the ef- 
fect be if the divorce were annulled, and knowing and do- 
ing were brought into intrinsic connection with one an- 
other? What revisions of the traditional theory of mind, 
thought and knowing would be required, and what 
change in the idea of the office of philosophy would be 
demanded? What modifications would ensue in the discip- 
lines which arc concerned with the various phases of hu- 
man activity? 

The distinctive characteristic of practical activity, one 
which is so inherent that it cannot be eliminated, is the 
uncertainty which attends it. Of it we are compelled to 
say: Act, but act at your peril. Judgment and belief re- 
garding actions to be performed can never attain more 
than a precarious probability. Through thought, however, 
it has seemed that men might escape from the perils of 
uncertainty. The exaltation of pure intellect and its ac- 
tivity above practical affairs is fundamentally connected 
with the quest for a certainty which shall be absolute and 
unshakeable. 

Practical activity deals with individualized and unique 
situations which are never exactly duplicable and about 
which, accordingly, no complete assurance is possible. All , 
activity, moreover, involves change. The intellect, how- 
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ever, according to the traditional doctrine, may grasp uni- 
versal Being, and Being which is universal is fixed and 
immutable. WHierever there is practical activity we human 
beings are involved as partakers in the issue. All the fear, 
disesteem and lack of confidence which gather about the 
thought of ourselves, cluster also about the thought of the 
actions in which we are partners. IMan’s distrust of him- 
self has caused him to desire to get beyond and above 
himself; in pure knowledge he has thought he could attain 
this self-transcendence. 

There is no need to expatiate upon the risk which at- 
tends overt action. The burden of proverbs and wise saws 
is that the best laid plans of men as of mice gang agley. 
Fortune rather than our own intent and act determines 
eventual success and failure. The pathos of unfulfilled ex- 
pectation, the tragedy of defeated purpose and ideals, the 
catastrophes of accident, are the commonplaces of all com- 
ment on the human scene. We survey conditions, make 
the wisest choice we can; we act, and we must trust the 
rest to fate, fortune or providence. Moralists tell us to 
look to the end when we act and then inform us that the 
end is always uncertain. Judging, planning, choice, no 
matter how thoroughly conducted, and action no matter 
how prudently executed, never are the sole determinants 
of any outcome. Alien and indifferent natural forces, un- 
foreseeable conditions enter in and have a decisive voice. 
The more important the issue, the greater is their say as 
to the ulterior event. 

Hence men have longed to find a realm in which there 
is an activity which is not overt and which has no exter- 
nal consequences. “Safety first” has played a large role in 
effecting a preference for knowing over doing and making. 
With those to whom the process of pure thinking is con- 
genial and who have the leisure and the aptitude to pur- 
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sue their preference, the happiness attending knowing is 
unalloyed; it is not entangled in the risks which overt ac- 
tion cannot escape. Thought has been alleged to be a 
purely inner activity, intrinsic to mind alone; and accord- 
ing to traditional classic doctrine, “mind’’ is complete 
and self-sufficient in itself. Overt action may follow upon 
its operations but in an external way, a way not intrinsic 
to its completion. Since rational activity is complete with- 
in itself it needs no external manifestation. Failure and 
frustration are attributed to the accidents of an alien, in- 
tractable and inferior realm of existence. The outer lot of 
thought is cast in a world external to it, but one which 
in no way injures the supremacy and completeness of 
thought and knowledge in their intrinsic natures. 

Thus the arts by which man attains such practical se- 
curity as is possible of achievement are looked down upon. 
The security they provide is relative, ever incomplete, at 
the risk of untoward circumstance. The multiplication of 
arts may even be bemoaned as a source of new dangers. 
Each of them demands its own measures of protection. 
Each one in its operation brings with it new and unex- 
pected consequences having perils for which we are jnot 
prepared. The quest for certainty is a quest for a peace 
which is assured, an object which is unqualified by risk 
and the shadow of fear which action casts. For it is not 
uncertainty per se which men dislike, but the fact that 
uncertainty involves us in peril of evils. Uncertainty that 
affected only the detail of consequences to be experienced 
provided they had a warrant of being enjoyable would 
have no sting. It would bring the zest of adventure and 
the spice of variety. Quest for complete certainty can be 
fulfilled in pure knowing alone. Such is the verdict of our 
most enduring philosophic tradition. 

Primitive men had none of the elaborate arts of protec- 
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tion and use which we now enjoy and no confidence in his 
own powers when they were reinforced by appliances of 
art. He lived under conditions in which he was extraordi- 
narily exposed to peril, and at the same time he was with- 
out the means of defense which are today matters of 
course. Most of our simplest tools and utensils did not ex- 
ist; there was no accurate foresight; men faced the forces 
of nature in a state of nakedness which was more than 
physical; save under unusually benign conditions he was 
beset with dangers that knew no remission. In conse- 
quence, mystery attended experiences of good and evil; 
they could not be traced to their natural causes and they 
seemed to be the dispensations, the gifts and the inflic- 
tions, of powers beyond possibility of control. The pre- 
carious crises of birth, puberty, illness, death, war, fam- 
ine, plague, the uncertainties of the hunt, the vicissitudes 
of climate and the great seasonal changes, kept imagina- 
tion occupied with the uncertain. Any scene or object that 
was implicated in any conspicuous tragedy or triumph, in 
no matter how accidental a way, got a peculiar signifi- 
cance. It was seized upon as a harbinger of good or as an 
omen of evil. Accordingly, some things were cherished as 
means of encompassing safety just as a good artisan to- 
day looks after his tools; others were feared and shunned 
because of their potencies for harm. # 

As a drowning man is said to grasp at a straw, so men 
who lacked the instruments and skills developed in later 
days, snatched at whatever, by any stretch of imagination, 
could be regarded as a source of help in time of trouble. 
The attention, interest and care which now go to acquiring 
skill in the use of appliances and to the invention of 
means for better service of ends, were devoted to noting 
omens, making irrelevant prognostications, performing 
ritualistic ceremonies and manipulating objects possessed 
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of magical power over natural events. In such an atmos- 
phere primitive religion was born and fostered. Rather 
this atmosphere was the religious disposition. 

Search for alliance with means which might promote 
prosperity and which would afford defense against hostile 
powers was constant. While this attitude was most marked 
in connection with the recurrent crises of life, yet the 
boundary line between these crucial affairs with their ex- 
traordinary risks and everyday acts was shadowy. The 
acts that related to commonplace things and everyday oc- 
cupations were usually accompanied, for good measure of 
security, by ritual acts. The making of a weapon, the 
molding of a bowl, the weaving of a mat, the sowing of 
seed, the reaping of a harvest, required acts different in 
kind from the technical skills employed. These other acts 
had a special solemnity and were thought necessary in 
order to ensure the success of the practical operations 
used. 

While it is difficult to avoid the use of the word super- 
natural, we must avoid the meaning the word has for us. 
As long as there was no defined area of the natural, that 
which is over and beyond the natural can have no signifi- 
cance. The distinction, as anthropological students have 
pointed out, was between ordinary and extraordinary; be- 
tween the prqsaic, usual run of events and the crucial in- 
cident or irruption which determined the direction which 
the average and expected course of events took. But the 
two realms were in no way sharply demarcated from each 
other. There was a no-man^s land, a vague territory, in 
which they overlapped. At any moment the extraordinary 
might invade the commonplace and either wreck it or 
clothe it with some surprising glory. The use of ordinary 
things under critical conditions was fraught with inexplic- 
able potentialities of good and evil. 
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The two dominant conceptions, cultural categories one 
might call them, which grew and flourished under such 
circumstances were those of the holy and the fortunate, 
with their opposites, the profane and the unlucky. As with 
the idea of the supernatural, meanings are not to be as- 
signed on the basis of present usage. Everything which was 
charged with some extraordinary potency for benefit or in- 
jury was holy; holiness meant necessity for being ap- 
proached with ceremonial scruples. The holy thing, 
whether place, object, person or ritual appliance, has its 
sinister face; “to be handled with care” is written upon it. 
From it there issues the command: Noli me tangere. 
Tabus, a whole set of prohibitions and injunctions, gather 
about it. It is capable of transmitting its mysterious po- 
tency to other things. To secure the favor of the holy is 
to be on the road to success, while any conspicuous suc- 
cess is proof of the favor of some overshadowing power — a 
fact which politicians of all ages have known how to util- 
ize. Because of its surcharge of power, ambivalent in qual- 
ity, the holy has to be approached not only with scruples 
but in an attitude of subjection. There are rites of purifi- 
cation, humiliation, fasting and prayer which are precon- 
ditions of securing its favor. 

The holy is the bearer of blessing or fortune. But a dif- 
ference early developed between the ideas of the holy and 
the lucky, because of the different dispositions in which 
each was to be approached. A lucky object is something to 
be used. It is to be manipulated rather than approached 
with awe. It calls for incantations, spells, divinations 
rather than for supplication and humiliation. Moreover, 
the lucky thing tends to be a concrete and tangible ob- 
ject, while the holy one is not usually definitely localized; 
it is the more potent in the degree in which its habitation 
and form are vague. The lucky object is subject to pres- 
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sure, at a pinch to coercion, to scolding and punishment. 
It might be discarded if it failed to bring luck. There de- 
veloped a certain element of mastery in its use, in distinc- 
tion from the dependence and subjection which remained 
the proper attitude toward the holy. Thus there was a 
kind of rhythm of domination and submission, of impre- 
cation and supplication, of utilization and communion. 

Such statements give, of course, a one-sided picture. 
.Men at all times have gone about many things in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way and have had their daily enjo3;'ments. Even 
in the ceremonies of which we have spoken there entered 
the ordinary love of the dramatic as well as the desire for 
repetition, once routine is established. Primitive man 
early developed some tools and some modes of skill. With 
them went prosaic knowledge of the properties of ordinary 
things. But these beliefs were surrounded by others of an 
imaginative and emotional type, and were more or less 
submerged in the latter. Moreover, prestige attached to the 
latter. Just because some beliefs were matter-of-fact they 
did not have the weight and authority that belong to 
those about the extraordinary and unaccountable. We find 
the same phenomenon repeated today wherever religious 
beliefs have marked vitality. 

Prosaic beliefs about verifiable facts, beliefs backed up 
by evidence of the senses and by useful fruits, had little 
glamour and prestige compared with the vogue of objects 
of rite and ceremony. Hence the things forming 'their sub- 
ject-matter were felt to be lower in rank. Familiarity 
breeds a sense of equality if not of contempt. We deem 
ourselves on a par with things we daily administer. It is a 
truism to say that objects regarded with aWe have per- 
force a superior status. Herein is the source of the funda- 
mentaT dualism of human attention and regard. The dis- 
tinction between the two attitudes of everyday control and 
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dependence on something superior was finally generalized 
intellectually. It took effect in the conception of two dis- 
tinct realms. The inferior was that in which man could 
foresee and in which he had instruments and arts by which 
he might expect a reasonable degree of control. The 
superior was that of occurrences so uncontrollable that 
they testified to the presence and operation of powers be- 
yond the scope of everyday and mundane things. 

The philosophical tradition regarding knowledge and 
practice, the immaterial or spiritual and the material, was 
not original and primitive.- It had for its background the 
state of culture which has been sketched. It developed in 
a social atmosphere in which the division of the ordinary 
and extraordinary was domesticated. Philosophy reflected 
upon it and gave it a rational formulation and justifica- 
tion. The bodies of information that corresponded to the 
everyday arts, the store of matter-of-fact knowledge, were 
things men knew because of what they did. They were 
products and promises of utilities. They shared in the rel- 
atively low esteem belonging to such things in comparison 
with the extraordinary and divine. Philosophy inherited 
the realm ,with which religion had been concerned. Its 
mode of knowing was different from that accompanying 
the empirical arts, just because it dealt with a realm of 
higher Being. It breathed an air purer than that in which 
exist the making and doing that relate to livelihood, just 
as the activities which took the form of rites and ceremo- 
nies were nobler and nearer the divine than those spent in 
toil. 

The change from religion to philosophy was so great in 
form that their identity as to content is easily lost from 
view. The form ceases to be that of the story told in im- 
aginative and emotional style, and becomes that of ra- 
tional discourse observing the canons of logic. It is well 
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known that that portion of Aristotle’s system which later 
generations have called metaphysics he called First Phi- 
losophy. It is possible to quote from him sentences des- 
criptive of First Philosophy which make it seem that 
the philosophic enterprise is a coldly rational one, objec- 
tive and analytic. Thus he says it is the most comprehen- 
sive of all branches of knowledge because it has for its 
subject-matter definition of the traits which belong to all 
forms of Being whatsoever, however much they may differ 
from one another in detail. 

But when these passages are placed in the context they 
had in Aristotle’s own mind, it is clear that the compre- 
hensiveness and universality of ^Tirst” Philosophy are not 
of a strictly analytic sort. They mark a distinction with re- 
spect to grade of value and title to reverence. For he ex- 
plicitly identifies his ‘Tirst” Philosophy — or metaphysics 
— ^with theology; he says it is higher than other sciences. 
For these deal with generation and production, while its 
subject-matter permits of demonstrative, that is necessary, 
truth; and its objects are divine and such as are meet for 
God to occupy himself with. Again, he says that the ob- 
jects of philosophy are such as are the causes of as much 
of the divine as is manifest to us, and that if the divine 
is an3nvhere present, it is present in things of the sort 
with which philosophy deals. The supremacy of worth 
and dignity of these objects are also made clear in the 
statement that the Being with which philosophy is occu- 
pied is primary, eternal and self-sufficient, because its na- 
ture is the Good, so that the Good is among the first prin- 
ciples which are philosophy’s subject-matter: — ^yet not, it 
must be understood, the good in the sense in which it has 
meaning and standing in human life but the inherently 
and eternally perfect, that which is complete and self- 
sufficient. 
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Aristotle tells us that from remote antiquity tradition 
has handed down the idea, in story form, that the heav- 
enly bodies are gods, and that the divine encompasses the 
entire natural world. This core of truth, he goes on to say 
in effect, was embroidered with myths for the benefit of 
the masses, for reasons of expediency, namely, the preser- 
vation of social institutions. The negative work of philos- 
ophy was then to strip away these imaginative accretions. 
From the standpoint of popular belief this was its chief 
work, and it was a destructive one. The masses only felt 
that their religion was attacked. But the enduring contri- 
bution was positive. The belief that the divine encom- 
passes the world was detached from its mythical context 
and made the basis of philosophy, and it became also the 
foundation of physical science — as is suggested by the re- 
mark that the heavenly bodies are gods. Telling the story 
of the universe in the form of rational discourse instead of 
emotionalized imagination signified the discovery of logic 
as a rational science. Conformity on the part of supreme 
reality to the requirements of logic conferred upon its 
.constitutive objects necessary and immutable characteris- 
tics. Pure contemplation of these forms was man’s highest 
and most divine bliss, a communion with unchangeable 
truth. 

If one looks at the foundations of the philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle as an anthropologist looks at his ma- 
terial, that is, as cultural subject-matter, it is clear that 
these philosophies were systematizations in rational form 
of the content of Greek religious and artistic beliefs. The 
systematization involved a purification. Logic provided the 
patterns to which ultimately real objects had tp conform, 
while physical science was possible in the degree in which 
the natural world, even in its mutabilities, exhibited ex- 
emplification of ultimate immutable rational objects. Thus, 
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along with the elimination of myths and grosser supersti- 
tions, there were set up the ideals of science and of a life 
of reason. Ends which could justify themselves to reason 
were to take the place of custom as the guide of conduct. 
These two ideals form a permanent contribution to west- 
ern civilization. 

But with all our gratitude for these enduring gifts, we 
cannot forget the conditions which attended them. For 
they brought with them the idea of a higher realm of fixed 
reality of which alone true science is possible and of an 
inferior world of changing things with which experience 
and practical matters are concerned. They glorified the 
invariant at the expense of change, it being evident that 
all practical activity falls within the realm of change. It 
bequeathed the notion, which has ruled philosophy ever 
since the time of the Greeks, that the office of knowledge 
is to uncover the antecedently real, rather than, as is the 
case with our practical judgments, to gain the kind of un- 
derstanding which is necessary to deal with problems as 
they arise. 

In fixing this conception of knowledge it established 
also, as far as philosophies of the classic type are con- 
cerned, the special task of philosophic inquiry. As a form 
of knowledge it is concerned with the disclosure of the 
Real in itself, of Being in and of itself. It is differentiated 
from other modes of knowing by its preoccupation with a 
higher and more ultimate form of Being than that with 
Tyhich the sciences of nature are concerned. As far as it 
occupied itself at all with human conduct, it was to su- 
perimpose upon acts ends said to flow from the nature of 
reason. It thus diverted thought from inquiring into the 
purposes which experience of actual conditions suggests 
and from concrete means of their actualization. It trans- 
lated into a rational form the doctrine of escape from the 
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vicissitudes of existence by means of measures which do 
not demand an active coping with conditions. For deliver- 
ance by means of rites and cults, it substituted deliver- 
ance through reason. This deliverance was an intellectual, 
a theoretical affair, constituted by a knowledge to be at- 
tained apart from practical activity. 

The realms of knowledge and action were each divided 
into two regions. It is not to be inferred that Greek phi- 
losophy separated activity from knowing. It connected 
them. But it distinguished activity from action — that is, 
from making and doing. Rational and necessary knowledge 
was treated, as in the celebrations of it by Aristotle, as an 
ultimate, self-sufficient and self-enclosed form of self- 
originated and self-conducted activity. It was ideal and 
eternal, independent of change and hence of the world in 
which men act and live, the world we experience percep- 
tibly and practically. ^Ture activity’^ w’as sharply marked 
off from practical action. The latter, whether in the indus- 
trial or the fine arts, in morals or in politics, was con- 
cerned with an inferior region of Being in which change 
rules, and which accordingly has Being only by courtesy, 
for it manifests deficiency of sure footing in Being by the 
very fact of change. It is infected with «an-being. 

On the side of knowledge, the division carried with it a 
difference between knowledge, in its full sense, and belief. 
The former is demonstrative, necessary — ^that is, sure. Be- 
lief on the contrary is only opinion; in its uncertainty and 
mere probability, it relates to the world of change as 
knowledge corresponds to the realm of true reality. That 
man has two modes, two dimensions, of belief, cannot be 
doubted. He has beliefs about actual existences and the 
course of events, and he has beliefs about ends to be 
striven for, policies to be adopted, goods to be attained 
and evils to be averted. The most urgent of all practical 
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problems concerns the connection the subject-matter of 
these two kinds of beliefs sustain to each other. How shall 
our most authentic and dependable cognitive beliefs be 
used to regulate our practical beliefs? How shall the latter 
serve to organize and integrate our intellectual beliefs? 

There is a genuine possibility that the true problem of 
philosophy is connected with precisely this type of ques- 
tion. Man has beliefs which scientific inquiry vouchsafes, 
beliefs about the actual structure and processes of things; 
and he also has beliefs about the values which should reg- 
ulate his conduct. The question of how these two ways of 
believing may most effectively and fruitfully interact with 
one another is the most general and significant of all the 
problems which life presents to us. Some reasoned disci- 
pline, one obviously other than any science, should deal 
with this issue. Thus there is supplied one way of con- 
ceiving of the function of philosophy. But from this mode 
of defining philosophy we are estopped by the chief phil- 
osophical tradition. For according to it the realms of 
knowledge and of practical action have no inherent con- 
nection with each other. 

Thus the depreciation of practice was given a philo- 
sophic, an ontological, justification. Practical action, as 
distinct from self-revolving rational self-activity, belongs 
in the realm of generation and decay, a realm inferior in 
value as in Being. In form, the quest for absolute cer- 
tainty has reached its goal. Because ultimate Being or 
reality is fixed, permanent, admitting of no change or 
variation, it may be grasped by rational intuition and set 
forth in rational, that is, universal and necessary, demon- 
stration. I do not doubt that there was a feeling before the 
rise of philosophy that the unalterably fixed and the ab- 
solutely certain are one, or that change is the source from 
which comes all our uncertainties and woes. But in phi- 
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losophy this inchoate feeling was definitely formulated. It 
was asserted on grounds held to be as demonstrably neces- 
sary as are the conclusions of geometry and logic. Thus 
the predisposition of philosophy toward the universal, in- 
variant and eternal was fixed. It remains the common pos- 
session of the entire classic philosophic tradition. 

II • The Historic Mission of Philosophy* 

( Greek thinkers saw clearly — and logically — that experi- 
ence cannot furnish us, as respects cognition of existence, 
with anything more than contingent probability. Experi- 
ence cannot deliver to us necessary truths; truths com- 
pletely demonstrated by reason. Its conclusions are par- 
ticular, not universal. Not being ‘‘exact’’ they come short 
of “science.” Thus there arose the distinction between ra- 
tional truths or, in modern terminology, truths relating to 
the relation of ideas, and “truths” about matters of exist- 
ence, empirically ascertained. Thus not merely the arts of 
practice, industrial and social, were stamped matters of 
belief rather than of knowledge, but also all those sciences 
which are matters of inductive inference from observation. 

One might indulge in the reflection that they are none 
the worse for all that, especially since the natural sciences 
have developed a technique for achieving a high degree of 
probability and for measuring, within assignable limits, the 
amount of probability which attaches in particular cases 
to conclusions. But historically the matter is not so simple 
as to permit of this retort. For empirical or observational 
sciences were placed in invidious contrast to rational sci- 
ences which dealt with eternal and universal objects and 
which therefore were possessed of necessary truth. Conse- 
iquently all observational sciences as far as their material 
Icould not be subsumed under forms and principles sup- 

’•‘From The Quest for Certainty, pp. 26-36, 67-69. 
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plied by rational science shared in the depreciatory view 
held about practical affairs. They are relatively low, sec- 
ular and profane compared with the perfect realities of 
rational science. 

And here is a justification for going back to something 
as remote in time as Greek philosophy. The whole classic 
tradition down to our day has continued to hold a slight- 
ing view of experience as such, and to hold up as the 
proper goal and ideal of true knowledge realities which 
even if they are located in empirical things cannot be 
known by experimental methods. The logical consequence 
for philosophy itself is evident. Upon the side of method, 
it has been compelled to claim for itself the possession of 
a method issuing from reason itself, and having the war- 
rant of reason, independently of experience. As long as the 
view obtained that nature itself is truly known by the 
same rational method, the consequences — at least those 
which were evident — ^were not serious. There was no 
break between philosophy and genuine science — or what 
was conceived to be such. In fact, there was not even a 
distinction; there were simply various branches of philos- 
ophy, metaphysical, logical, natural, moral, etc., in a de^ 
scending scale of demonstrative certainty. Since, according 
to the theory, the subject-matter of the lower sciences was 
inherently of a different character from that of true 
knowledge, there was no ground for rational dissatisfac- 
tion with the lower degree of knowledge called belief. In- 
ferior knowledge or belief corresponded to the inferior 
state of subject-matter. 

The scientific revolution of the seventeenth century ef- | 
fected a great modification. Science itself through the aid } 
of mathematics carried the scheme of demonstrative 
knowledge over to natural objects. The '‘laws*’ of the nat- 
ural world had that fixed character which in the older 
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scheme had belonged only to rational and ideal forms. A 
mathematical science of nature couched in mechanistic 
terms claimed to be the only sound natural philosophy. 
Hence the older philosophies lost alliance with natural 
knowledge and the support that had been given to philos- 
ophy by them. Philosophy in maintaining its claim to be 
a superior form of knowledge was compelled to take an 
invidious and so to say malicious attitude toward the con- 
clusions of natural science. The framework of the old tra- 
dition had in the meantime become embedded in Chris- 
tian theology, and through religious teaching was made a 
part of the inherited culture of those innocent of any 
technical philosophy. Consequently, the rivalry between 
philosophy and the new science, with respect to the claim 
to know reality, was converted in effect into a rivalry be- 
tween the spiritual values guaranteed by the older phil- 
osophic tradition and the conclusions of natural knowl- 
edge. The more science advanced the more it seemed to 
encroach upon the special province of the territory over 
which philosophy had claimed jurisdiction. Thus philos- 
ophy in its classic form became a species of apologetic 
justification for belief in an ultimate reality in which the 
values which should regulate life and control conduct are 
securely enstated. 

There are undoubted disadvantages in the historic man- 
ner of approach to the problem which has been followed. 
It may readily be thought either that the Greek formula- 
tion which has been emphasized has no especial perti- 
nency with respect to modern thought and especially to 
contemporary philosophy; or that no philosophical state- 
ment is of any great importance for the mass of non-phil- 
osophic persons. Those interested in philosophy may ob- 
ject that the criticisms passed are directed if not at a man 
of straw at least to positions that have long since lost 
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their actuality. Those not friendly to any form of philos- 
ophy may inquire what import they have for any except 
professed philosophers. 

At the point in the discussion now reached, it suffices to 
point out that, in spite of great changes in detail, the no- 
tion of a separation between knowledge and action, theory j 
and practice, has been perpetuated, and that the beliefs ; 
connected with action are taken to be uncertain and in- 
ferior in value compared with those inherently connected 
with objects of knowledge, so that the former are securely 
established only as they derived from the latter. Not the 
specific content of Greek thought is pertinent to present 
problems, but its insistence that security is measured by ’ 
certainty of knowledge, while the latter is measured by 
adhesion to fixed and immutable objects, which therefor^ » 
are independent of what men do in practical activity. 

The other objection is of a different sort. It comes from 
those who feel that not merely Greek philosophy but phi- 
losophy in any form is remote from all significant human 
concern. It is willing to admit or rather assert that it is 
presumptuous for philosophy to lay claim to knowledge of 
a higher order than that given by natural science, but it 
also holds that this is no great matter in any case except ♦ 
for professional philosophers. 

There would be force in this latter objection were it not 
that those who make it hold for the most part the same 
philosophy of certainty and its proper object that is held 
by philosophers, save in an inchoate form. They are not 
interested in the notion that philosophic thought is a spe- 
cial means of attaining this object and the certainty it af- 
fords, but they are far from holding, either explicitly or 
implicitly, that the arts of intelligently directed action are 
the means by which security of values is to be attained. 
With respect to certain ends and goods they accept this 
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idea. But in thinking of these ends and values as mate- 
rial, as related to health, wealth, control of conditions for 
the sake of an inferior order of consequences, they retain 
the same division between a higher reality and a lower 
that is formulated in classic philosophy. They may be in- 
nocent of the vocabulary that speaks of reason, necessary 
truth, the universal, things in themselves and appearances. 
But they incline to believe that there is some other road 
than that of action, directed by knowledge, to achieve ul- 
timate security of higher ideals and purposes. They think 
of practical action as necessary for practical utilities, but 
they mark off practical utilities from spiritual and ideal 
values. Philosophy did not originate the underlying divi- 
sion. It only gave intellectual formulation and justification 
to ideas that were operative in men’s minds generally. 
And the elements of these ideas are as active in present 
culture as they ever were in the past. Indeed, through the 
diffusion of religious doctrines, the idea that ultimate val- 
ues are a matter of special revelation and are to be em- 
bodied in life by special means radically different from 
the arts of action that deal with lower and. lesser ends has 
been accentuated in the popular mind. 

Here is the point which is of general human import in- 
stead of concern merely to professional philosophers. 
What about the security of values, of the things which are 
admirable, honorable, to be approved of and striven for? 
It is probably in consequence of the derogatory view held 
of practice that the question of the secure place of values 
in human experience is so seldom raised in connection 
with the problem of the relation of knowledge and prac- 
tice. But upon any view concerning the status of action, 
the scope of the latter cannot be restricted to self-seeking 
acts, nor to those of a prudential aspect, nor in general to 
things of expediency and what are often termed “utilita- 
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rian’^ affairs. The maintenance and diffusion of intellec- 
tual values, of moral excellencies, the esthetically admir- 
able, as well as the maintenance of order and decorum in 
human relations are dependent upon what men do. 

Whether because of the emphasis of traditional religion 
upon salvation of the personal soul or for some other rea- 
son, there is a tendency to restrict the ultimate scope of 
morals to the reflex effect of conduct on one’s self. Even 
utilitarianism, with all its seeming independence of tradi- 
tional theology and its emphasis upon the general good as 
the criterion for judging conduct, insisted in its hedonistic 
psychology upon private pleasure as the motive for action. 
The idea that the stable and expanding institution of all 
things that make life worth while throughout all human 
relationships is the real object of all intelligent conduct is 
depressed from view by the current conception of morals 
as a special kind of action chiefly concerned with either 
the virtues or the enjoyments of individuals in their per- 
sonal capacities. In changed form, we still retain the no- 
tion of a division of activity into two kinds having very 
different worths. The result is the depreciated meaning 
that has come to be attached to the very meaning of the 
‘‘practical” and the useful. Instead of being extended to 
cover all forms of action by means of which all the values 
of life are extended and rendered more secure, including 
the diffusion of the fine arts and the cultivation of taste, 
the processes of education and all activities which are 
concerned with rendering human relationships more sig- 
nificant and worthy, the meaning, of “practical” is limited 
,to matters of ease, comfort, riches, bodily security and po- 
lice order, possibly health, etc., things which in their isola- 
tion from other goods can only lay claim to restricted and 
narrow value. In consequence, these subjects are handed 
over to technical sciences and arts; they are no concern 
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of “higher’^ interests which feel that no matter w^hat hap- 
pens to inferior goods in the vicissitudes of natural exist- 
ence, the highest values are immutable characters of the 
ultimately real. 

Our depredatory attitude toward “practice” would be 
modified if we habitually thought of it in its most liberal 
sense, and if we surrendered our customary dualism be- 
tween two separate kinds of value, one intrinsically higher 
and one inherently lower. We should regard practice as 
the only means (other than accident) by which whatever 
is judged to be honorable, admirable, approvable can be 
kept in concrete experienceable existence. In this connec- 
tion the entire import of “morals” would be transformed. 
How much of the tendency to ignore permanent objective 
consequences in differences made in natural and social re- 
lations; and how much of the emphasis upon personal and 
internal motives and dispositions irrespective of what 
they objectively produce and sustain are products of the 
habitual depreciation of the worth of action in comparison 
with forms of mental processes, of thought and sentiment, 
which make no objective difference in things themselves? 

It would be possible to argue (and, I think, with much 
justice) that failure to make action central in the search 
for such security as is humanly possible is a survival of 
the impotency of man in those stages of civilization when 
he had few means of regulating and utilizing the condi- 
tions upon which the occurrence of consequences depends. 
As long as man was unable by means of the arts of prac- 
tice to direct the course of events, it was natural for him 
to seek an emotional substitute; in the absence of actual 
certainty in the midst of a precarious and hazardous world, 
men cultivated all sorts of things that would give them the 
feeling of certainty. And it is possible that, when not 
carried to an illusory point, the cultivation of the feel- 
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ing gave man courage and confidence and enabled him to 
cany the burdens of life more successfully. But one could 
hardly seriously contend that this fact, if it be such, is one 
upon which to found a reasoned philosophy. 

It is to the conception of philosophy that wc come 
back. No mode of action can, as we have insisted, give 
anything approaching absolute certitude; it provides in- 
iurance but no assurance. Doing is always subject to peril, 
to the danger of frustration. When men began to reflect 
philosophically it seemed to them altogether too risky to 
leave the place of values at the mercy of acts the results 
of which are never sure. This precariousness might hold 
as far as empirical existence, existence in the sensible and 
phenomenal world, is concerned; but this very uncertainty 
seemed to render it the more needful that ideal goods 
should be showm to have, by means of knowledge of the 
most assured type, an indefeasible and inexpugnable posi- 
tion in the realm of the ultimately real. So at least we may 
imagine men to have reasoned. And today many persons 
find a peculiar consolation in the face of the unstable and 
dubious presence of values in actual experience by pro- 
jecting a perfect form of good into a realm of essence, if 
not into a heaven beyond the earthly skies, wherein their 
authority, if not their existence, is wholly unshakeable. 

Instead of asking how far this process is of that com- 
pensatory klLd with which recent psychology has made us 
familiar, we are inquiring into the effect upon philosophy. 
It will not be denied, I suppose, that the chief aim of 
those philosophies which I have called classical, has been 
to show that the realities which are the objects of the 
highest and most necessary knowledge are also endowed 
with the values which correspond to our best aspirations, 
admirations and approvals. That, one may say, is the very 
heart of all traditional philosophic idealisms. There is a 
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pathos, having its own nobility, in philosophies which 
think it their proper office to give an intellectual or cogni- 
tive certification to the ontological reality of the highest 
values. It is difficult for men to see desire and choice set 
earnestly upon the good and yet being frustrated, without 
their imagining a realm in which the good has come com- 
pletely to its own, and is identified with a Reality in 
which resides all ultimate power. The failure and frustra- 
tion of actual life are then attributed to the fact that this 
world is finite and phenomenal, sensible rather than real, 
or to the weakness of our finite apprehension, which can- 
not see that the discrepancy between existence and value 
is merely seeming, and that a fuller vision would behold 
partial evil an element in complete good. Thus the office 
of philosophy is to project by dialectic, resting supposedly 
upon self-evident premises, a realm in which the object of 
complctest cognitive certitude is also one with the object 
of the heart’s be.st aspiration.' The fusion of the good and 
the true with unity and plenitude of Being thus becomes 
the goal of classic philosophy. 

The situation would strike us as a curious one were it 
not so familiar. Practical activity is dismissed to a world 
of low-grade reality. Desire is found only where some- 
thing is lacking and hence its existence is a sign of imper- 
fection of Being. Hence one must go to passionless reason 
to find perfect reality and complete certitude. But never- 
theless the chief philosophic interest is to prove that the 
essential properties of the reality that is the object of 
pure knowledge are precisely those characteristics which 
have meaning in' connection with affection, desire and 
choice. After degrading practical affairs in order to exalt 
knowledge, the chief task of knowledge turns out to be to 
demonstrate the absolutely assured and permanent reality 
of the values with which practical activity is concerned! 
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Can we fail to sec the irony in a situation wherein desire 
and emotion arc relegated to a position inferior in every 
way to that of knowledge, while at the same time the 
chief problem of that wliich is termed the liighest and 
most perfect knowledge is taken to be the existence of 
evil — that is, of desires errant and frustrated? 

The contradiction involved, however, is miicli more than 
a purely intellectual one — which if purely theoretical 
would be innocuously lacking in practical consequences. 
The thing which concerns all of us as human beings is 
precisely the greatest attainable security of values in con- 
crete existence. The thought that the values which are un- 
stable and wavering in the world in which we live are 
eternally secure in a higher realm (which reason demon- 
strates but which we cannot experience), that all the 
goods which are defeated here are triumphant there, may 
give consolation to the depressed. But it does not change 
the existential situation in the least. The separation that 
has been instituted between theory and practice, with its 
consequent substitution of cognitive (piest for a,])solute as- 
surance for practical endeavor to make the existence of 
good more secure in experience, has had the effect of dis- 
tracting attention and diverting energy from a task whose 
performance would yield definite results. 

The chief consideration in achieving concrete security 
of values lies in the perfecting of methods of action. More 
activity, blind striving, gets nothing forward. Regulation 
of conditions upon which results depend is possible only 
by doing, yet only by doing which has intelligent direc- 
tion, which takes cognizance of conditions, observes rela- 
tions of sequence, and which plans and executes in the 
light of this knowledge. The notion that thought, apart 
(rom acjion, can warrant complete certitude as to the sta- 
tus of supreme good, makes no contribution to the central 
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problem of development of intelligent methods of regula- 
tion. It rather depresses and deadens effort in that direc- 
tion. That is the chief indictment to be brought against 
the classic philosophic tradition. Its import raises the 
question of the relation which action sustains to knowl- 
edge in fact, and whether the quest for certainty by other 
means than those of intelligent action does not mark a 
baneful diversion of thought from its proper office. It 
■ raises the question whether mankind has not now achieved 
a sufficient degree of control of methods of knowing and 
of the arts of practical action so that a radical change in 
our conceptions of knowledge and practice is rendered 
both possible and necessary. 

There is a fatal ambiguity in the conception of philos- 
ophy as a purely theoretical or intellectual subject. The 
ambiguity lies in the fact that the conception is used to 
cover both the attitude of the inquirer, the thinker, and 
the character of the subject-matter dealt with. The engi- 
neer, the physician, the moralist deal with a subject-mat- 
ter which is practical; one, that is, which concerns things 
to be done and the way of doing them. But as far as per- 
sonal disposition and purpose is concerned, their inquiries 
are intellectual and cognitive. These men set out to find 
out certain things; in order to find them out, there has to 
be a purgation of personal desire and preference, and a 
willingness to subordinate them to the lead of the subject- 
matter inquired into. The mind must be purified as far as 
is humanly possible of bias and of that favoritism for one 
kind of conclusion rather than another which distorts ob- 
servation and introduces an extraneous factor into reflec- 
tion. 

Except, then, on the premise that the subject-matter of 
philosophy is fixed properties of antecedent Being, the 
fact that it is an intellectual pursuit signifies nothing be- 
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yond the fact that those who engage in it should respect 
the canons of fairness, impartiality, of internal consistency 
and external evidence. It carries no implication with it — 
except on the basis of a prior assumption — save that of in- 
tellectual honesty. Only upon the obverse of the adage 
that whoso drives fat oxen must himself be fat, can it be 
urged that logical austerity of personal attitude and pro- 
cedure demands that the subject-matter dealt with must 
be made lean by stripping it of all that is human concern. 
To say that the object of philosophy is truth is to make a 
moral statement which applies to every inquiry. It implies 
nothing as to the kind of truth which is to be ascertained, 
whether it be of a purely theoretical nature, of a practical 
character, or whether it concerns the bearing of one upon 
the other. To assert that contemplation of truth for its 
own sake is the highest ideal is to make a judgment con- 
cerning authoritative value. To employ this judgment as a 
means of determining the office of philosophy is to violate 
the canon that inquiry should follow the lead of subject- 
roaitter. 

It is fair, tlien, to conclude that the question of the 
relations of theory and practice to each other, and of phi- 
losophy to both of tliom, has often been compromised! by 
failure to maintain the distinction between the theoretical 
interest which is another name for intellectual candor 
and the theoretical interest which defines the nature of 
subject-matter. Over and above this fact, there is reason 
to suppose that much of the impatience with the suggestion 
of the practical in connection with philosophy is due to 
the habit of associating “practical” with affairs of narrow 
personal concern. The significance of the idea cannot be 
thus sheared down without an elimination of intellectual 
regard for the values which are to have authorit3j over our 
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desires and purposes and thus over our entire conduct. Ii 
would seem as if only the cynical sceptic would willinglj 
take such a stand. 





CHAPTER THREE 


PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 

I • The Modern Crisis* 

IT is more or less of a commonplace to speak of the 
crisis which has been caused by the progress of the nat- 
ural sciences in the past few centuries. The crisis is due, it 
IS asserted, to the incompatibility between the conclusions 
of natural science about the world in which we live and 
the realm of higher values, of ideal and spiritual qualities, 
which get no support from natural science. The new sci- 
ence, it is said, has stripped the world of the qualities 
which made it beautiful and congenial to men; has de- 
prived nature of all aspiration toward ends, all prefer- 
ence for accomplishing the good, and presented nature to 
us as a scene of indifferent physical particles acting ac- 
cording to mathematical and mechanical laws. 

This effect of modern science has, it is notorious, set 
the main problems for modern philosophy. How is science 
to be accepted and yet the realm of values to be con^ 
served? This question forms the philosophic version of 
the popular conflict of science and religion. Instead of be- 
ing troubled about the inconsistency of astronomy with 
the older religious beliefs about heaven and the ascension 
of Christ, or the differences between the geological record 
and the account of creation in Genesis, philosophers have 
been troubled by the gap in kind which exists between the 

* From The Quest for Certainty, pp. 40-46. 
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fundamental principles of the natural world and the real- 
ity of the values according to which mankind is to regu- 
late its life. 

Philosophers, therefore, set to work to mediate, to find 
some harmony behind the apparent discord. Everybody 
knows that the trend of modern philosophy has been to 
arrive at theories regarding the nature of the universe by 
means of theories regarding the nature of knowledge — ^a 
procedure which reverses the apparently more judicious 
method of the ancients in basing tlieir conclusions about 
knowledge on the nature of the universe in which knowl- 
edge occurs. The “crisis” of which we have just been 
speaking accounts for the reversal. 

Since science has made the trouble, the cure ought to 
be found in an examination of the nature of knowledge, of 
the conditions which make science possible. If tlie condi- 
tions of the possibility of knowledge can be shown to be 
of an ideal and rational character, then, so it has been 
thought, the loss of an idealistic cosmology in physics can 
be readily borne. The physical world can bo .surrendered 
to matter and mechanism, since we are a.ssurcd thaj: mat- 
ter and mechanism have tlieir foundation in immaterial 
mind. Such has been the characteristic course of modern 
spiritualistic philosophies since the time of Kant; indeed, 
since that of Descartes, who first felt the poignancy of the 
problem involved in reconciling the conclusions of science 
with traditional religious and moral beliefs. 

It would presumably be taken as a sign of extreme na- 
ivete, if not of callous insensitiveness, if one were to ask 
why all this ardor to reconcile the findings of natural sci- 
ence with the validity of values? Why should any increase 
of knowledge seem like a threat to what we prize, admire 
and approve? Why should we not proceed to employ our 
gains in science to improve our judgments about values. 
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and to regulate our actions so as to make values more se- 
cure and more widely shared in existence? 

I am willing to run the risk of charge of naivete for the 
sake of making manifest the difference upon which we 
have been dwelling. If men had associated their ideas 
about values with practical activity instead of with cogni- 
tion of antecedent Being, they would not have been 
troubled by the findings of science. They would have wel- 
comed the latter. For anything ascertained about the 
structure of actually existing conditions would be a defi- 
nite aid in making judgments about things to be prized 
and striven for more adequate, and would instruct us as 
to the means to be Employed in realizing them. But ac- 
cording to the religious and philosophic tradition of Eu- 
rope, the valid status of all the highest values, the good, 
true and beautiful, was bound up with their being proper- 
ties of ultimate and supreme Being, namely, God. All 
went well as long as what passed for natural science gave 
no offence to this conception. Trouble began when science 
ceased to disclose in the objects of knowledge the posses- 
sion of any such properties. Then some roundabout 
method had to be devised for substantiating them. 

The point of the seemingly crass question which was 
asked is thus to elicit the radical difference made when 
the problem of values is seen to be connected with the 
problem of intelligent action. If the validity of beliefs and 
judgments about values is dependent upon the conse- 
quences of action undertaken in their behalf, if the as- 
sumed association of values with knowledge capable of 
being demonstrated apart from activity, is abandoned, 
then the problem 'of the intrinsic relation of science to 
value is wholly artificial. It is replaced by a group of 
practical problems: How shall we employ what we know 
to direct the formation of our beliefs about value and how 
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shall we direct our practical behavior so as to test these 
beliefs and make possible better ones? The ciuestlon is 
seen to be just what it has always been empirically: 
What shall wc do to make objects havinj; value more se- 
cure in existence? And we approach the answer to the 
problem with all the advantages given us by increase of 
knowledge of the conditions and relations under which 
this doing must proceed. 

But for over two tliousand years the weight of the most 
influential and authoritatively orthodox tradition of 
thought has been thrown into the opposite scale. It has 
been devoted to the problem of a purely cognitive certifi- 
cation (perhaps by revelation, perhaps by intuition, per- 
haps by reason) of the antecedent immutable reality of 
truth, beauty and goodness. As against such a doctrine, 
the conclusions of natural science constitute the materials 
of a serious problem. The appeal has been made to the 
Court of Knowledge and the verdict has been adverse. 
There are two rival systems that must have their respec- 
tive claims adjusted. The crisis in contemporary cullure, 
the confusions and conflicts in it, arise from a divisii)n of 
authority. Scientific inquiry seems to tell one thing, and 
traditional beliefs about ends and ideals that have author- 
ity over conduct tell us something quite different. The 
problem of reconciliation arises and persists for one rea- 
son only. As long as the notions persist that knowledge is 
a disclosure of reality, of reality prior to and independent 
of knowing, and that knowing is independent of a purpose 
to control the quality of experienced objects, the failure of 
natural science to disclose significant values in its objects 
will come as a shock. Those seriously concerned with the 
validity and authority of value will have a problem on 
their hands. As long as the notipn persists that values are 
authentic and valid only on condition that they are prop- 
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erties of Being independent of human action, as long as it 
is supposed that their right to regulate action is dependent 
upon their being independent of action, so long there will 
be needed schemes to prove that values are, in spite of the 
findings of science, genuine and known qualifications of 
reality in itself. For men will not easily surrender all reg- 
ulative guidance in action. If they are forbidden to find 
standards in the course of experience they will seek them 
somewhere else, if not in revelation, then in the deliver- 
ance of a reason that is above experience. 

This then is the fundamental issue for present philos- 
ophy. Is the doctrine justified that knowledge is valid in 
the degree in which it is a revelation of antecedent exist- 
ences or Being? Is the doctrine justified that regulative 
ends and purposes have validity only when they can be 
shown to be properties belonging to things, whether as ex- 
istences or as essences, apart from human action? It is 
proposed to make another start. Desires, affections, prefer- 
ences, needs and interests at least exist in human experi- 
ence; they are characteristics of it. Knowledge about na- 
ture also exists. What does this knowledge imply and en- 
tail with respect to the guidance of our emotional and vo- 
litional life? How shall the latter lay hold of what is 
known in order to make it of service? 

These latter questions do not seem to many thinkers to 
have the dignity that is attached to the traditional prob- 
lems of philosophy. They are proximate questions, not 
ultimate. They do not concern Being and Knowledge “in 
themselves” and at large, but the state of existence at 
specified times and places and the state of affection, plans 
and purposes under* concrete circumstances. They are not 
concerned with framing a general theory of reality, knowl- 
edge and value once for all, but with finding how authen- 
tic beliefs about existence as they currently exist can 
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operate fruitfully and efficaciously in connection with the 
practical problems that are urgent in actual life. 

In restricted and technical fields, men now proceed un- 
hesitatingly along these lines. In technology and the arts 
of engineering and medicine, men do not think of operat- 
ing in any other way. Increased knowledge of nature and 
its conditions does not raise the problem of validity of the 
value of health or of communication in general, although 
it may well make dubious the validity of certain concep- 
tions men in the past have entertained about the nature 
of health and communication and the best ways of attain- 
ing these goods in fact. 

In such matters, science has placed in our hands the 
means by which we can better judge our wants, and has 
aided in forming the instruments and operations by which 
to satisfy them. That the same sort of thing has not hap- 
pened in the moral and distinctly humane arts is evident. 
Here is a problem which might well trouble philosophers. 

Why have not the arts which deal with the wider, more 
generous, more distinctly humane values enjoyed the re- 
lease and expansion which have accrued to the technical 
arts? Can it be seriously urged that it is because natural 
science has disclosed to us the kind of world which it has 
disclosed? It is easy to see that these disclosures are hos- 
tile to some beliefs about values which have been widely 
accepted, which have prestige, which have become deeply 
impregnated with sentiment, and which authoritative in- 
stitutions as well as the emotion and inertia of men are 
slow to surrender. But this admission, which practically 
enforces itself, is far from excluding the formation of new 
beliefs about things to be honored and prized by men in 
their supreme lo3^1ties of action. The difficulty in the road 
is a practical one, a social one, connected with institutions 
and the methods and aims of education, not with science 
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nor with value. Under such circumstances the first prob- 
lem for philosophy would seem to be to clear itself of 
further responsibility for the doctrine that the supreme is- 
sue is whether values have antecedent Being, while its 
further office is to make clear the revisions and reconstruc- 
tions that have to be made in traditional judgments about 
values. Having done this, it would be in a position to un- 
dertake the more positive task of projecting ideas about 
values which might be the basis of a new integration of 
human conduct. 

II • Ancient and Modem Science Contrasted'*' 

There was a time when “art" and “science" were virtu- 
ally equivalent terms. There is a reminiscence of this pe- 
riod in university organization in the phrase “faculty of 
arts and sciences." A distinction was drawn between the 
“mechanical" and the “liberal" arts. In part, this distinc- 
tion was between industrial arts and social arts, those con- 
cerned with things and those concerned directly with per- 
sons. Grammar and rhetoric, for example, in dealing with 
speech, the interpretation of literature and the arts of per- 
suasion, were higher than blacksmithing and carpentry. 
The mechanical arts dealt with things which were merely 
means; the liberal arts dealt with affairs that were ends, 
things having a final and intrinsic worth. The obviousness 
of the distinction was reenforced by social causes. Me- 
chanics were concerned with mechanical arts; they were 
lower in the social scale. The school in which their arts 
were learned was the school of practice: apprenticeship to 
those who had already mastered the craft and mystery. 
Apprentices literally “learned by doing," and “doing" was 
routine repetition and imitation of the acts of others, until 
personal skill was acquired. The liberal arts were studied 

♦From The Quest for Certainty, pp. 74-97. 
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by those who were to be in some position of authority, oc- 
cupied with some exercise of social rule. Such jHuvsons had 
the material means that afforded leisure, and were to en- 
ga|j;c in callings that had especial honor and prestige. 
Moreover, they learned not by mechanical repetition and 
bodily practice in manipulation of materials and tools, but 
^intellectually,” through a kind of study which involved 
mind, not body. 

The situation is not recalled as if it had a, merely his- 
torical significance. It describes in largt‘ measure a state 
of affairs that exists today. The distinctiim between 
‘iearned professions” and the occupations of the shop and 
factory, with corresponding differences of social status, of 
educational preparation, of concern chiefly with material 
things or with persons and social relations, is too familiar 
to call for recourse to past history. The chief difference in 
the present situation is due to the rise of technological in- 
dustry and of a pecuniary economy, at the expense of the 
inherited status of the “gentleman,” the owner of large 
estates in land. So our allusion is pertinent not to history, 
but to still existing conditions that are influential in creat- 
ing and maintaining the division between theory and 
practice, mind and body, ends and instrumentalities. 

In addition to this distinction between higher and lower 
arts, there always hovered in the background a distinction 
between all arts and “science” in the true and ultimate 
sense of the words. The liberal arts involved much more 
of knowledge and of theoretical study, of use of “mind,” 
than did the mechanical. But in their ultimate import 
they were still connected with art, with doing, although 
with a mode of practice held in higher esteem. They re- 
mained within the limits of experience, although of an ex- 
perience having a kind of value not found in the baser 
arts. The philosophic tradition, as for example it is form- 
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ulated by Aristotle, ranked social arts lower than pure in- 
tellectual inquiry, than knowledge as something not to be 
put to any use, even a social and moral one. It is conceiv- 
able that historically this point of view might have re- 
mained a mere laudation of its own calling on the part of 
a small intellectual class. But, in the expansion of the 
Church as a dominant power in Europe, religion affiliated 
this philosophic conception to itself. Theology was re- 
garded as “science” in a peculiar, a unique, sense, for it 
alone was knowledge of supreme and ultimate Being. And 
the Church had a direct influence over the hearts and 
conduct, the beliefs and judgments, of men that a secluded 
intellectual class could never win. As the guardians and 
dispensers of the truths and sacraments that determined 
the eternal destiny, the eternal happiness or misery of the 
soul, they effected the embodiment of ideas originating in 
philosophy in the culture of Christendom. 

“Experience” once meant the results accumulated in 
memory of a variety of past doings and undergoings that 
were had without control by insight, when the net accu- 
mulation was found to be practically available in dealing 
with present situations. Both the original perceptions and 
uses and the application of their outcome in present do- 
ings were accidental — that is, neither was determined by 
an understanding of the relations of cause and effect, of 
means and consequences, involved. In that sense they 
were non-rational, non-scientific. A typical illustration is a 
bridge builder who constructs simply on the basis of what 
has been done and what happened in the past, without 
reference to knowledge of strains and stresses, or in gen- 
eral of physical relationships actually involved; or the art 
of medicine, as far as it rests simply upon the accidents of 
remedial measures used in the past without knowledge of 
why some worked and others did not. A measure of skill 
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results, but it is the fruit of cut and dried methods, of 
trial and error — in short it is “empirical.” 

The disparaging notion of experience framed under such 
conditions is an honest report of actual conditions; philos- 
ophers in setting experience down as inherently inferior to 
rational science were trutliful. What they added was an- 
other matter. It was a statement that this inferiority was 
inherently connected with the body, with the .senses, with 
material things, with the uncertainly changing as over 
against the certain because immutable. Unfortunately 
their theories in explanation of the defects of experience 
persisted and became classic after e-xperience itself, in 
some of its forms, had become experimental in the sense 
of being directed by understanding of conditions and their 
consequences. Two points are especially significant with 
reference to the split thus produced between the tradi- 
tional theory of experience and that which results from 
noting its experimental character. 

In the traditional theory, which still i.s the prevailing 
one, there were alleged to exist inherent defects in percep- 
tion and observation as means of knowledge, in reference 
to the subject-matter they furnish. This material, in the 
older notion, is inherently so particular, so contingent and 
variable, that by no possible means can it contribute to 
knowledge; it can result only in opinion, mere belief. But 
in modern science, there are only practical defects in the 
senses, certain limitations of vision, for example, that have 
to be corrected and supplemented by various devices, such 
as the use of the lens. Every insufficiency of observation is 
an instigation to invent some new instrument which will 
make good the defect, or it is a stimulus to devising indi- 
rect means, such as mathematical calculations, by which 
the limitations of sense will be circumvented. The coun- 
terpart of this change is one in the conception of thought 
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and its relation to knowing. It was earlier assumed that 
higher knowledge must be supplied by pure thought; pure 
because apart from experience, since the latter involves 
the senses. Now, it is taken for granted that thought, while 
indispensable to knowledge of natural existence, can never 
in itself provide that knowledge. Observation is indispen- 
sable both to provide authentic materials to work upon 
and to test and verify the conclusions reached by theoret- 
ical considerations.' A specified kind of experience is indis- 
pensable to science instead of all experience setting a limit 
to the possibility of true science. 

There is an objective counterpart of this shift. In the 
older theory, sense and experience were barriers to true 
science because they are implicated in natural change. 
Their appropriate and inevitable subject-matter was vari- 
able and changing things. Knowledge in its full and valid 
sense is possible only of the immutable, the fixed; that 
alone answers the quest for certainty. With regard to 
changing things, only surmise and opinion are possible, 
just as practically these are the source of peril. To a scien- 
tific man, in terms of what he does, in inquiry, the notion 
of a natural science which should turn its back upon the 
changes of things, upon events, is simply incomprehen- 
sible. What he is interested in knowing, in understanding, 
are precisely the changes that go on; they set his prob- 
lems, and problems are solved when changes are intercon- 
nected with one another. Constants and relative invariants 
figure, but they are relations between changes, not the 
constituents of a higher realm of Being. With this modifi- 
cation with respect to the object comes, one in the struc- 
ture and content of “experience.” Instead of there being a 
fixed difference between it and something higher — ra- 
tional thought — there is a difference between two kinds of 
experience; one which is occupied with uncontrolled 
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change and one concerned with directed and regulated 
change. And this difference, while fundamcnlally impor- 
tant, docs not mark a fixed division. Changes of the first 
type are something to be brought mulcr control by means 
of action directed by understanding of relalion.ships. 

In the old scheme, knowledge, as science, signified pre- 
cisely and exclusively turning away from change to the 
changeless. In the new experimental science, knowledge is 
obtained in exactly the opposite way, namely, through 
deliberate institution of a definite and specified course of 
change. The method of physical inquiry is to introduce 
some change in order to sec what other change ensues; 
the correlation between these changes, when measured by 
a series of operations, constitutes the definite and desired 
object of knowledge. There are two degrees of control of 
change which differ practically but are alike in principle. 
In astronomy, for example, we cannot introduce variation 
into remote heavenly bwlies. But we can deliberately al- 
ter the conditions under which we observe them, which is 
the same thing in principle of logical procedure. By spe- 
cial instruments, the use of lens and pri.sm, by telescopes, 
spectroscopes, interferometers, etc., we modify observed 
data. Observations are taken from widely different points 
in space and at successive times. By such means intercon- 
nected variations are observed. In physical and chemical 
matters closer at hand and capable of more direct manip- 
ulation, changes introduced affect the things under in- 
quiry. Appliances and re-agents for bringing about varia- 
tions in the things studied are employed. The progress of 
inquiry is identical with advance in the invention and con- 
' struction of physical instrumentalities for producing, reg- 
istering and measuring changes. 

Moreover, there is no difference in logical principle be- 
tween the method of science and the method pursued in 
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technologies. The difference is practical; in the scale of 
operations conducted; in the lesser degree of control 
through isolation of conditions operative, and especially in 
the purpose for the sake of which regulated control of 
modifications of natural existences and energies is under- 
taken; especially, since the dominant motive of large-scale 
regulation of the course of change is material comfort or 
pecuniary gain. But the technique of modern industry, in 
commerce, communication, transportation and all the ap- 
pliances of light, heat and electricity, is the fruit of the 
modern application of s6ience. And this so-called “appli- 
cation’’ signifies that the same kind of intentional intro- 
duction and management of changes which takes place in 
the laboratory is induced in the factory, the railway and 
the power house. 

The central and outstanding fact is that the change in 
the method of knowing, due to the scientific revolution be- 
gun in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, has been 
accompanied by a revolution in the attitude of man to- 
ward natural occurrences and their interactions. This 
transformation means, as was intimated earlier, a com- 
plete reversal in the traditional relationship of knowledge 
and action. Science advances by adopting the instruments 
and doings of directed practice, and the knowledge thus 
gained becomes a means of the development of arts which 
bring nature still further into actual and potential service 
of human purposes and valuations. The astonishing thing 
is that in the face of this change wrought in civilization, 
there still persist the notions about mind and its organs of 
knowing, together with the inferiority of practice to intel- 
lect, which developed in antiquity as the report of a to- 
tally different situation. 

The hold which older conceptions have gained over the 
minds of thinkers, the sway of inertia in habits of philo- 
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sophic thought, can be most readily judged by turning to 
books on epistemology and to discussions of problems con- 
nected with the theory of knowledge published in the 
philosophical periodicals. Articles on logical method will 
be found which reflect tlie procedures of actual knowing, 
that is, of tlie practice of scientific inquiry. But logic is 
then usually treated as “mere” methodology , having little 
(probably nothing would be nearer the mark) to do with 
the theory of knowledge. The latter is discussed in terms 
of conceptions about mind and its organs; these concep- 
tions are supposed to be capable of adequate formation 
apart from observation of what goes on when men engage 
in successful inquiry. Of late, the main problem in such 
discussions is to frame a theory of “consciousness” which 
shall explain knowing, as if consciousness were either a 
fact whose meaning is self-evident, or something less ob- 
scure in content and more observable than are the objec- 
tive and public procedures of scientific investigation. This 
t 3 qx: of discussion persists; it is, in current conception, 
the theory of knowledge, the natural and inevitable way 
in which to discuss its basic problems 1 Volumes could not 
say more for the persistence of traditional ideas. The im- 
port of even a rudimentary discussion of actual experi- 
mental method can hardly be gathered, then, without 
bearing in mind its significance as a contrast effect. 

While the traits of experimental inquiry are familiar, so 
little use has been made of them in formulating a theory of 
knowledge and of mind in relation to nature that a some- 
what explicit statement of well-known facts is excusable. 
They exhibit three outstanding characteristics. The first is 
the obvious one that all experimentation involves overt 
doing, the making of definite changes in the environment 
or in our relation to it. The second is that experiment is 
not a random activity but is directed by ideas which have 
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to meet the conditions set by the need of the problem in- 
ducing the active inquiry. The third and concluding fea- 
ture, in which the other two receive their full measure of 
meaning, is that the outcome of the directed activity is 
the construction of a new empirical situation in w^hich ob- 
jects are differently related to one another, and such that 
the consequences of directed operations form the objects 
that have the property of being known. 

The rudimentary prototype of experimental doing for 
the sake of knowing is found in ordinary procedures. 
When we are trying to make out the nature of a confused 
and unfamiliar object, we perform various acts with a 
view to establishing a new relationship to it, such as will 
bring to light qualities which will aid in understanding it. 
We turn it over, bring it into a better light, rattle and 
shake it, thump, push and press it, and so on. The object 
as it is experienced prior to the introduction of these 
changes baffles us; the intent of these acts is to make 
changes which will elicit some previously unperceived 
qualities, and by varying conditions of perception shake 
loose some property which as it stands blinds or misleads 
us. 

While such experimentations, together with a kind of 
experimental playing with things just to see what will 
happen, are the chief source of the everyday non-scientific 
store of information about things around us, forming the 
bulk of ^^common-sense” knowledge, the limitations of the 
mode of procedure are so evident as to require no exposi- 
tion. The important thing in the history of modern know- 
ing is the reinforcement of these active doings by means 
of instruments, appliances and apparatus devised for the 
purposes of disclosing relations not otherwise apparent, 
together with, as far as overt action is concerned, the de- 
velopment of elaborate techniques for the introduction of 
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a much greater range of variations — that is, a systematic 
variation of conditions so as to i>ro(luce a correspt)ncling 
series of changes in the thing under investigation. Among 
these operations should be included, of course, those which 
give a permanent register of what is observed and the in- 
strumentalities of exact measurement by means of which 
changes are correlated with one another. 

These matters are so familiar that their full import for 
the theory of knowing readily escapes notice. Hence the 
need of comparing this kind of knowledge of natural ex- 
istences with that obtaining before the rise of the experi- 
mental method. The striking difference is, of course, 
the dependence placed upon doing, doing of a physical 
and overt sort. Ancient science, that is, what passed as 
science, would have thought it a kind of treason to reason 
as the organ of knowing to subordinate it to bodily ac- 
tivity on material things, helped out with tools which are 
also material. It would have seemed like admitting the su- 
periority of matter to rational mind, an admission which 
from its standpoint was contradictory to the possibility of 
knowledge. 

With this fundamental change goes another, that in the 
attitude taken toward the material of direct sense-percep- 
tion. No notion could be further away from the fact than 
the somewhat sedulously cultivated idea that the differ- 
ence between ancient and modern science is that the for- 
mer had no respect for perception and relied exclusively 
upon speculation. In fact, the Greeks were keenly sen- 
sitive to natural objects and were keen observers. The 
trouble lay not in substitution of theorizing from the out- 
set for the material of perception, but in that they, took 
the latter is^^; they made no attempt to modify it rad- 
ically before undertaking thinking and theorizing about it. 
As far as observation unaided by artificial appliances and 
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means for deliberate variation of observed material went, 
the Greeks went far. 

Their disrespect for sensibly observed material con- • 
cerned only its form. For it had to be brought under logi- 
cal forms supplied by rational thought. The fact that the 
material was not exclusively logical, or such as to satisfy 
the requirements of rational form, made the resulting 
knowledge less scientific than that of pure mathematics, 
logic and metaphysics occupied with eternal Being. But as 
far as science extended, it dealt with the material of sense- 
perception as it directly offered itself to a keen and alert 
observer. In consequence, the materia,! of Greek natural 
science is much closer to ^^common-sense” material than 
are the results of contemporary science. One can read the 
surviving statements of it without any more technical 
preparation than Say a knowledge of Euclidean geometry, 
while no one can follow understandingly the reports of 
most modern investigations in physics without a highly 
technical preparatory education. One reason the atomic 
theory propounded in antiquity made so little headway is 
that it did not agree with the results of ordinary observa- 
tion. For this presented objects clothed with rich quali- 
ties and falling into kinds or species that were themselves 
marked by qualitative, rather than by merely quantita- 
tive and spatial, differences. In antiquity it was the atomic 
theory which was purely speculative and “deductive” in 
character. 

These statements would be misunderstood if they were 
taken to imply an allegation that in ancient science sense 
gives knowledge, while modern science excludes the ma- 
terial of sense; such an idea inverts the facts. But ancient 
science accepted the material of sense-material on its face, 
and then organized it, as it naturally^and originally stood, 
by operations of logical definition, classification into spe- 
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cies and syllogistic subsumption. Men either had no in- 
struments and appliances for modifying the ordinary ob- 
jects of observation, for analyzing them into their elements 
and giving them new forms and arrangements, or they 
failed to use those which they had. I’hus in content, or 
subject-matter, the conclusions of Greek science (which 
persisted till the scientific revolution of the .seventeenth 
century) , were much closer to the objects of everyday ex- 
perience than are the objects of present scientific thought. 
It is not meant that the Greeks had more respect for the 
junction of perception through the senses than has mod- 
ern science, but that, judged from present practice, they 
had altogether too much respect for the material of direct, 
unanalyzed sense-perception. 

They were aware of its defects from the standpoint of 
knowledge. But they supposed that they could correct 
these defects and supplement their lack by purely logical 
or “rational” means. They su[>poscd that thought could 
take the material .supplied by ordinary perception, elimin- 
ate varying and hence contingent qualities, and thus finally 
reach the fixed and immutable form which makes particu- 
lars have the character they have; define this form as 
the essence or true reality of the particular things in ques- 
tion, and then gather a group of perceived objects into a 
species which is as eternal as its particular exemplifica- 
tions are perishable. The passage from ordinary perception 
to scientific knowledge did not therefore demand the intro- 
duction of actual, overt and observed changes into the ma- 
terial of sense-perception. Modern science, with its 
changes in the subject-matter of direct perception effected 
by the use of apparatus, gets away not from observed ma- 
terial as such, but from the qualitative characteristics of 
things as they are originally and “naturally” observed. 

It may thus be fairly asserted that the “categories” of 
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Greek description and explanation of natural phenomena 
were esthetic in character; for perception of the esthetic 
sort is interested in things in their immediate qualitative 
traits. The logical features they depended upon to confer 
scientific form upon the material of observation were har- 
mony, proportion or measure, symmetry: these constitute 
the '‘logos’^ that renders phenomena capable of report in 
rational discourse. In virtue of these properties superim- 
posed upon phenomena but thought to be elicited from 
them, natural objects are knowable. Thus the Greeks em- 
ployed thinking not as a means of changing given objects 
of observation so as to get at the conditions and effects 
of their occurrence, but to impose upon them certain static 
properties not found in them in their changeable occur- 
rence. The essence of the static properties conferred upon 
them was harmony of form and pattern. Craftsmen, archi- 
tects, sculptors, gymnasts, poets had taken raw material 
and converted it into finished forms marked by symmetry 
and proportion; they accomplished this task without 
the prior disintegrative reduction which characterizes mod- 
ern making in the factory. Greek thinkers performed a like 
task for nature as a whole. Instead, however, of employing 
the material tools of the crafts, they depended upon 
thought alone. They borrowed the form provided them in 
Greek art in abstraction from its material appliances. 
They aimed at constructing out of nature, as observed, an 
artistic whole for the eye of the soul to behold. Thus for 
science nature was a cosmos. It was composed, but it was 
not a composite of elements. That is, it was a qualitative 
whole, a whole as is a drama, a statue or a temple, in vir- 
tue of a pervading and dominant qualitative unity; it was 
not an aggregate of homogenous units externally arranged 
in different modes. Design was the form and pattern in- 
trinsically characteristic of things in their fixed kinds, not 
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something first formed in a designing mind and then im- 
posed from without. 

There was no conflict with idea.s about values because 
the qualities belonging to objects of .science arc values; 
they arc the things we enjoy and prize. 'Phroughout nature 
as a (lualitative whole there is a hierarchy of forms from 
those of lower value to those of higher. The revolution in 
science effectively initiated by (Jalileo consisted precisely 
in the abolition of qualities as traits of scientific objects 
as sttch. From this elimination proceeded just that con- 
flict and need of reconciliation between the scientific prop- 
erties of the real and those which give moral authority. 
Therefore to apprehend what the new astronomy and 
physics did for human beliefs, we have to place it in its 
contrast with the older natural science in which the qual- 
ities possessed by objects of scientific knowledge were pre- 
cisely the same as those possessed by works of art, the 
properties which are one with beauty and with all that 
is admirable. 

The work of Galileo was not a development, but a rev- 
olution. It marked a chmige from the qualitative to the 
quantitative or metric; from the heterogeneous to the 
homogeneous; from intrinsic form to relations; from 
esthetic harmonies to mathematical fonnulac; from con- 
templative enjoynient to active manipulation and control; 
from rest to change; from eternal objects to temporal se- 
quence. The revolution opened the way to description and 
explanation of natural phenomena on the basis of homo- 
geneous space, time, mass and motion. Heavenly bodies 
and movements were brought under the same laws as are 
found in terrestrial phenomena. The idea of the difference 
in kind between phenomena in different parts of space was 
abolished. All that counted for science became mechanical 
properties formulated in mathematical terms: the sig- 
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nificance of mathematical formulation marking the pos- 
sibility of complete equivalence or homogeneity of trans- 
lation of different phenomena into one another’s terms. 

The idea of a two-realm scheme persisted for moral and 
religious purposes; it vanished for purposes of natural 
science. The higher realm which had been the object of 
true science became the exclusive habitat of objects con- 
nected with values that in their relation to man furnish 
the norm and end of human destiny. The lower realm of 
change which had been the subject of opinion and prac- 
tice became the sole and only object of natural science. 
The realm in which opinion held sway was no longer a 
genuine although inferior portion of objective being. It was 
a strictly human product, due to ignorance and error. 
Such was the philosophy which, because of the new sci- 
ence, replaced the old metaphysics. But — and this ^^but” 
is of fundamental importance — ^in spite of the revolution, 
the old conceptions of knowledge as related to an ante- 
cedent reality and of moral regulation as derived from 
properties of this reality, persisted. 

Ill • Philosophic Implications of Modern 
Science*^ 

Just what did the new experimental method do to the 
qualitative objects of ordinary experience? Forget the con- 
clusions of Greek philosophy, put out of the mind all the- 
ories about knowledge and about reality. Take the simple, 
direct facts: Here are the colored, resounding, fragrant, 
lovable, attractive, beautiful things of nature which we en- 
joy, and which we suffer when they are hateful, ugly, dis- 
gusting. Just what is the effect upon them wrought by 
physical science? 

♦From The Qitest for Certainty, pp. 98-104; 125-139, 
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If wc consent for the time being to denude the mind of 
philosophical and metaphysical presuppositions, and take 
the matter in the most simple and naive way jwssible, I 
think our answer, stated in technical terms, will be that it 
substittUcs data for objects. (It is not meant that this out- 
come is the whole effect of the experimental method ; that 
as we saw at the outset is complex; but that the first effect 
as far as stripping away qualities is concerned is of this 
nature.) That Greek science operated with objects in the 
sense of the stars, rocks, trees, rain, warm and cold days 
of ordinary experience is evident enough. What is signified 
by sapng that the first effect of experimentation was to 
reduce these things from the status of objects to that of 
data may not be so clear.* By data is signified subject- 
matter for further interprefiition; something to be thought 
about. Objects are finalities; they are complete, finished; 
they call for thought only in the way of definition, clas- 
sification, logical arrangement, subsumption iii syllogisms, 
etc. But data signify “material to serve”; they are indica- 
tions, evidence, .signs, clues to and of .something still to be 
reached; they are intermediate, not ultimate; means, not 
finalities. 

In a less technical way the matter may be stated as fol- 
lows: The subject-matter which had been taken as satis- 
fying the demands of knowledge, as the material with 
which to frame solutions, became something which set 
problems. Hot and cold, wet and dry, light and heavy, in- 
stead of being self-evident matters with which to explain 
phenomena, were things to be investigated; they were 
“effects,” not causal principles; they set question marks 
instead of supplying answers. The differences between the 

* For this shift from objects to data sec G. H. Mead’s essay in 
the volume entitled Creative Intelligence. (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York, 1917.) 
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earth, the region of the planets, and the heavenly ether, 
instead of supplying ultimate principles which could be 
used to mark off and classify things, were something to 
be explained and to bring under identical principles. 
Greek and medieval science formed an art of accepting 
things as they are enjoyed and suffered. Modern experi- 
mental science is an art of control. 

The remarkable difference between the attitude which 
accepts the objects of ordinary perception, use and enjoy- 
ment as final, as culminations of natural processes and 
that which takes them as starting points for reflection and 
investigation, is one which reaches far beyond the techni- 
calities of science. It marks a revolution in the whole spirit 
of life, in the entire attitude taken toward whatever is 
found in existence. When the things which exist around us, 
which we touch, see, hear and taste are regarded as inter- 
rogations for which an answer must be sought (and must 
be sought by means of deliberate introduction of changes 
till they are reshaped into something different), nature as 
it already exists ceases to be something which must be ac- 
cepted and submitted to, endured or enjoyed, just as it is. 
It is now something to be modified, to be intentionally 
controlled. It is material to act upon so as to transform it 
into new objects which better answer our needs. Nature as 
it exists at any particular time is a challenge, rather than 
a completion; it provides possible starting points and op- 
portunities rather than final ends. 

In short, there is a change from knowing as an esthetic 
enjoyment of the properties of nature regarded as a work 
of divine art, to knowing as a means of secular control — 
that is, a method of purposefully introducing changes 
which will alter the direction of the course of events. Na- 
ture as it exists at a given time is material for arts to be 
brought to bear upon it to reshape it, rather than already 
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a r.nished work of art. Thus the changed altitude toward 
c!::inge to which reference was made has a, much wider 
meaning than that which the new science offered as a tech- 
nical pursuit. When correlations of changes are made the 
gaal of knowledge, the fulfillment of its aim in discovery of 
these correlations, is equivalent to placing in our hands an 
instrument of control. When one change is given, and we 
know with measured accuracy its connection with another 
change, we have the potential means of producing or 
averting that other event. The esthetic attitude is of neces- 
sity directed to what is already there; to what is finished, 
complete. The attitude of control looks to the future, to 
production. 

The same point is stated in another way in saying that 
the reduction of given objects to data for a knowing or an 
investigation still to be undertaken liberates man from sub- 
jection to the past. The scientific attitude, as an attitude of 
interest, in change instead of interest in isolated and com- 
plete fixities, is necessarily alert for problems ; every new 
question is an opportunity for further experimental in- 
quiries — for effecting more directed change. '‘J'here is noth- 
ing which a scientific mind would more regret than reach- 
ing a condition in which there were no more problems. 
That state would be the death of science, not its perfected 
life. We have only to contrast this disposition with that 
which prevails in morals and politics to realize the differ- 
ence which has already been made, as well as to appreci- 
ate how limited its development still is. For in higher prac- 
tical matters we still live in dread of change and of prob- 
lems. Like men of olden time — with respect to natural 
phenomena — we prefer to accept and endure or to enjoy — 
as the case may happen to be — ^what is, what we find in 
possession of the field, and at most, to arrange it under 
concepts, and thus give it the form of rationality. 
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Before the rise of experimental method, change was 
simply an inevitable evil; the world of phenomenal exist- 
ence, that is, of change, while an inferior realm compared 
with the changeless, was nevertheless there and had to be 
accepted practically as it happened to occur. The wise man 
if he were sufficiently endowed by fortune would have as 
little to do with such things as possible, turning away 
from them to the rational realm. Qualitative forms and 
complete ends determined by nature are not amenable to 
human control. They are grateful when they happen to be 
enjoyed, but for human purposes nature means fortune, 
and fortune is the contrary of art. A good that happens is 
welcome. Goods, however, can be made secure in existence 
only through regulation of processes of change, a regula- 
tion dependent upon knowledge of their relations. While 
the abolition of fixed tendencies toward definite ends has 
been mourned by many as if it involved a despiritualiza- 
tion of nature, it is in fact a precondition of the projection 
of new ends and of the possibility of realizing them 
through intentional activity. Objects which are not fixed 
goals of nature and which have no inherent defining forms 
become candidates for receiving new qualities; means for 
serving new purposes. Until natural objects were denuded 
of determinate ends which were regarded as the proper 
outcome of the intrinsic tendency of nature’s own opera- 
tions, nature could not become a plastic material of hu- 
man desires and purposes. 

Such considerations as these are implicit in that 
changed attitude which by experimental analysis reduces 
objects to data: the aim of science becomes discovery of 
constant relations among changes in place of definition of 
objects immutable beyond the possibility of alteration. It 
is interested in the mechanism of occurrences instead of in 
final causes. In dealing with the proximate instead of with 
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the ultimate, knowledge deals with the world in which we 
live, the world which is experienced, instead of attempting 
through the intellect to escape to a higher realm. Experi- 
mental knowledge is a mode of doing, and like all doing 
takes place at a time, in a place, and under specifiable 
conditions in connection with a definite problem. 

Scientific inquiry always starts from things of the en- 
vironment exix:rienced in our everyday life, with things we 
see, handle, use, enjoy and suffer from. This is tlie ordi- 
nary qualitative world. But instead of accepting the qual- 
ities and value.s — the ends and form.s — of this world as 
providing the objects of knowledge, subject to their being 
given a certain logical arrangement, experimental inquiry 
treats them as offering a challenge to thought. They are 
the materials of problems not of solutions. They are to be 
known, rather than objects of knowledge. The first step in 
knowing is to locate the problems which need solution. 
This step is performed by altering obvious and given qual- 
ities. These are effects; they are things to be underslood, 
and they are understood in terms of their generation. The 
•search for “efficient causes” instead of for final causes, for 
extrinsic relations instead of intrinsic forms, constitutes 
the aim of science. But the search does not signify a quest 
for reality in contrast with experience of the unreal and 
phenomenal. It signifies a search for those relations upon 
which the occurrence of real qualities and values depends, 
by means of which we can regulate their occurrence. To 
call existences as they are directly and qualitatively experi- 
enced “phenomena” is not to assign to them a metaphys- 
ical status. It is to indicate that they set the problem of 
ascertaining the relations of interaction upon which their 
occurrence depends. 

It is unnecessary that knowledge should be concerned 
with existence as it is directly experienced in its concrete 
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qualities. Direct experiencing itself takes care of that mat- 
ter. What science is concerned with is the happening of 
these experienced things. For its purpose, therefore, they 
are happenings, events. Its aim is to discover the condi- 
tions and consequences of their happening. And this dis- 
covery can take place only by modifying the given quali- 
ties in such ways that relations become manifest. These 
relations constitute the proper objects of science as such. 
The elimination of the qualities of experienced existence is 
merely an intermediate step necessary to the discovery of. 
relations, and when it is accomplished the scientific object 
becomes the means of control of occurrence of experienced 
things having a richer and more secure equipment of val- 
ues and qualities. 

There is one common character of all scientific opera- 
tions which it is necessary to note. They are such as dis- 
close relationships, A simple case is the operation by which 
length is defined by one object placed end upon end upon 
another object so many times. This type of operation, re- 
peated under conditions themselves defined by specified 
operations, not merely fixes the relation of two things to 
each other called their length, but defines a generalized 
concept of length. This conception in connection with 
other operations, such as those which define mass and 
time, become instruments by means of which a multitude 
of relations between bodies can be established. Thus the 
conceptions which define units of measurement of space, 
time and motion become the intellectual instrumentalities 
by which all sorts of things with no qualitative similarity 
with one another can be compared and brought within the 
same system. To the original gross experience of things 
there is superadded another type of experience, the prod- 
uct of deliberate art, of which relations rather than quali- 
ties are the significant subject-matter. These connections 
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are as much experienced 'as are the qualitatively diverse 
and irreducible objects of original natural experiences. 

Qualities present themselves as just what they are, 
statically demarcated from one another. Moreover, they 
rarely change, when left to themselves, in such ways as to 
indicate the interactions or relations upon which their oc- 
currence depends. No one ever observed the production of 
the thing having the properties of water, nor the mode of 
generation of a flash of lightning. In sensory perception 
the qualities are either too static or too abruptly discrete 
to manifest the specific connections that are involved in 
their coming into existence. Intentional variation of condi- 
tions gives an idea of these connections. Through thought 
of them the things are understood or truly known. Only 
slowly, however, did there dawn the full import of the 
scientific method. For a long time the definitions were 
supposed to be made not in terms of relations but through 
certain properties of antecedent things. The space, time 
and motion of physics were treated as inherent properties 
of Being, instead of as abstracted relations. In fact, two 
phases of inquiry accompany each other and correspond to 
each other. In one of these phases, everything in qualita- 
tive objects except their happening is ignored, attention 
being paid to qualities only as signs of the nature of the 
particular happening in question: that is, objects are 
treated as events. In the other phase, the aim of inquiry 
is to correlate events with one another. Scientific concep- 
tions of space, time and motion constitute the generali^ied 
system of these correlations of events. Thus they are 
doubly dependent upon operations of experimental art: 
upon those which treat qualitative objects as events, and 
upon those which connect events thus determined with 
one another. 

The central question thus arises: What determines the 
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selection of operations to be performed? There is but one 
answer: the nature of the problem to be dealt with — an 
answer which links the phase of experiment now under 
discussion with that considered in the last chapter. The 
first effect of experimental analysis is, as we saw, to re- 
duce objects directly experienced to data. This resolution 
is required because the objects in their first mode of ex- 
perience are perplexing, obscure, fragmentary; in some 
way they fail to answer a need. Given data which locate 
the nature of the problem, there is evoked a thought of 
an operation which if put into execution may eventuate in 
a situation in which the trouble or doubt which evoked in- 
quiry will be resolved. If one were to trace the history of 
science far enough, one would reach a time in which the 
acts which dealt with a troublesome situation would be 
organic responses of a structural type together with a few 
acquired habits. The most elaborate technique of present 
inquiry in the laboratory is an extension and refinement 
of these simple original operations. Its development has 
for the most part depended upon the utilization of phys- 
ical instruments, which when inquiry was developed to a 
certain point were purposely invented. In principle, the 
history of the construction of suitable operations in the 
scientific field is not different from that of their evolution 
in industry. Something needed to be done to accomplish 
an end; various devices and methods of operation were 
tried. Experiences of success and failure gradually im- 
proved the means used. More economical and effective 
ways of acting were found — that is, operations which gave 
the desired kind of result with greater ease, less irrele- 
vancy and less ambiguity, greater security. Each forward 
step was attended with making better tools. Often the in- 
vention of a tool suggested operations not in mind when il 
was invented and thus carried the perfecting of operations 
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Still further. There is thus no a priori test or rule for the 
determination of the operations which define ideas. They 
are themselves experimentally developed in the course of 
actual inquiries. They originated in what men naturally 
do and are tested and improved in the course of doing. 

This is as far as the answer to the query can be carried 
in a formal way. Consequences that successfully solve the 
problems set by the conditions which give rise to the need 
of action supply the basis by means of which acts, origi- 
nally “naturally” performed, become the operations of the 
art of scientific experimentation. In content, a much more 
detailed answer can be given. For this answer, one would 
turn to the historical development of science, in which is 
recorded what kind of operations have definitely been 
found to effect the transformation of the obscure and per- 
plexing situations of experience into clear and resolved 
situations. To go into this matter would be to expound the 
character of the concepts actually employed in the best 
developed branches of reflection or inquiry. 

Neither the scientific nor the philosophic change came 
at once, even after experimental inquiry was initiated. In 
fact as we shall' see later, philosophy proceeded conserva- 
tively by compromise and accommodation, and was read 
into the new science, so that not till our own generation 
did science free itself from some basic factors of the older 
conception of nature. Scientific conceptions were inter- 
preted in the light of the old belief that conceptions to be 
valid must correspond to antecedent intrinsic properties 
resident in objects dealt with. Certain properties regarded 
by Newton as inherent in substances and essential to them, 
in independence of connectivity, were indeed speedily 
seen to be relations. Nevertheless, until the promulgation 
of Einstein’s restricted theory of relativity, mass, time 
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and motion were regarded as intrinsic properties of ulti- 
mate, fixed and independent substances. 

The difference made by the theory of relativity in the 
actual content of scientific theory is of course enormous. 
Yet it is not so great as the difference made in the logic 
of scientific knowledge, nor as in philosophy. With the sur- 
render of unchangeable substances having properties fixed 
in isolation and unaffected by interactions, must go the 
notion that certainty is attained by attachment to fixed 
objects with fixed characters. For not only are no such ob- 
jects found to exist, but the very nature of experimental 
method, namely, definition by operations that are interac- 
tions, implies that such things are not capable of being 
known. Henceforth the quest for certainty becomes the 
search for methods of control; that is, regulation of condi- 
tions of change with respect to their consequences. 

Theoretical certitude is assimilated to practical cer- 
tainty; to security, trustworthiness of instrumental opera- 
tions. ^^ReaP’ things may be as transitory as you please or 
as lasting in time as you please; these are specific differ- 
ences like that between a flash of lightning and the history 
of a mountain range. In any case they are for knowledge 
“events’’ not substances. What knowledge is interested in 
is the correlation among these changes or events — ^which 
means in effect that the event called the mountain range 
must be placed within a system consisting of a vast mul- 
titude of included events. When these correlations are dis- 
covered, the possibility of control. is in our hands. Scien- 
tific objects as statements of these inter-relations are in- 
strumentalities of control. They are objects of the thought 
of reality, not disclosures of immanent properties of real 
substances. They are in particular the thought of reality 
from a particular point of view: the most highly general- 
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ized view of nature as a system of interconnected changes. 

Certain important conclusions follow. The test of the 
validity of ideas undergoes a radical transformation. In the 
Newtonian scheme, as in the classic tradition, this test re- 
sided in properties belonging to ultimate real objects in 
isolation from one another, and hence fixed or unchang- 
ing. According to experimental inquiry, the validity of the 
object of thought depends upon the consequences of the 
operations which define the object of thought. For exam- 
ple, colors are conceived in terms of certain numbers. The 
conceptions are valid in the degree in which, by means of 
these numbers, we can predict future events, and can reg- 
ulate the interactions of colored bodies as signs of changes 
that take place. The numbers are- signs or clues of inten- 
sity and direction of changes going on. The only things 
relevant to the question of their validity is whether they 
are dependable signs. That heat is a mode of motion does 
not signify that heat and cold as qualitatively experienced 
are 'hinreal,” but that the qualitative experience can be 
treated as an event measured in terms of units of velocity 
of movement, involving units of position and time, so that 
it can be connected with other events or changes similarly 
formulated. The test of the validity of any particular in- 
teljectual conception, measurement or enumeration is func- 
tional, its use in making possible the institution of interac- 
tions which yield results in control of actual experiences 
of observed objects. 

Alnlity, through a definite or measured correlation of 
changes, to connect one with another as sign or evidence is 
the precondition of control. It does not of itself provide di- 
rect control; reading the index hand of a barometer as a 
sign of probable rain does not enable us to stop the com- 
ing of the rain. But it does enable us to change our rela- 
tions to it: to plant a garden, to carry an umbrella on go- 
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ing out, to direct the course of a vessel at sea, etc. It en- 
ables preparatory acts to be undertaken which make val- 
ues less insecure. If it does not enable us to regulate just 
what is to take place, it enables us to direct some phase of 
it in a way which influences the stability of purposes and 
results. In other cases, as in the arts proper, we can not 
only modify our own attitude so as to effect useful prepa- 
ration for what is to happen, but we can modify the hap- 
pening itself. This use of one change or perceptible occur- 
rence as a sign of others and as a means of preparing our- 
selves, did not wait for the development of modern science. 
It is as old as man himself, being the heart of all intelli- 
gence. But accuracy and scope of such judgments, whicl 
are the only means with power to direct the course ot 
events and to effect the security of values, depends upon 
the use of methods such as modern physics has made 
available. 

Extent of control is dependent, as was suggested a mo- 
ment ago, upon capacity to find a connected series of cor- 
related change, such that each linked pair leads on to an- 
other in the direction of a terminal one which can be 
brought about by our own action. It is this latter condition 
which is especially fulfilled by the objects of scientific 
thought. Physical science disregards the qualitative heter- 
ogeneity of experienced objects so as to make them all 
members in one comprehensive homogeneous scheme, and 
hence capable of translation or conversion one into an- 
other. This homogeneity of subject-matter over a broad 
range of things which' are as disparate from each other in 
direct experience as sound and color, heat and light, fric- 
tion and electricity, is the source of the wide and free con- 
trol of events found in modern technology. Common-sense 
knowledge can connect things as sign and thing indicated 
here and there by isolated couples. But it cannot possibly 
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join them all up together so that we can pass from any one 
to any other. The homogeneity of scientific objects, 
through formulation in terms of relations of space, time 
and motion, is precisely the device which makes this indef- 
initely broad and flexible scheme of transitions possible. 
The meaning which one event has is translatable into the 
meanings which others possess. Ideas of objects, formu- 
lated in terms of the relations which changes bear to one 
another, having common measures, institute broad, smooth 
highways by means of which we can travel from the 
thought of one part of nature to that of any other. In ideal 
at least, we can travel from any meaning — or relation — 
found an3rwhere in nature to the meaning to be expected 
anywhere else. 

We have only to compare thinking and judging objects 
in terms of these measured interactions with the classic 
scheme of a hierarchy of species and genera to see the 
great gain that has been effected. It is the very nature of 
fixed kinds to be as exclusive with respect to those of a 
different order as it is to be inclusive with respect to those 
which fall within the class. Instead of a thoroughfare from 
one order to another, there was a sign: No passage. The 
work of emancipation which was initiated by experimenta- 
tion, setting objects free from limitation by old habits and 
customs, reducing them to a collection of data forming a 
problem for inquiry, is perfected by the method of con- 
ceiving and defining objects through operations which 
have as their consequence accurate metric statements of 
changes correlated with changes going on elsewhere. 

The resolution of objects and nature as a whole into 
facts stated exclusively in terms of quantities which may 
be handled in calculation, such as saying that red is such 
a number of changes while green is another, seems strange 
and puzzling only when we fail to appreciate what it sig- 
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nifies. In reality, it is a declaration that this is the effec- 
tive way to think things; the effective mode in which to 
frame ideas of them, to formulate their meanings. The 
procedure does not. vary in principle from that by which 
it is stated that an article is worth so many dollars and 
cents. The latter statement does not say that the article is 
literally or in its ultimate “reality” so many dollars and 
cents; it says that for purpose of exchange that is the way 
to think of it, to judge it. It has many other meanings and 
these others are usually more important inherently. But 
with respect to trade, it is what it is worth, what it will 
sell for, and the price value put upon it expresses the rela- 
tion it bears to other things in exchange. The advantage 
in stating its worth in terms of an abstract measure of ex- 
change such as money, instead of in terms of the amount 
of corn, potatoes or some other special thing it will ex- 
change for, is that the latter method is restricted and the 
former generalized. Development of the systems of units 
by which to measure sensible objects (or form ideas of 
them) has come along with discovery of the ways in which 
the greatest amount of free movement from one conception 
to another is possible. 

The formulation of ideas of experienced objects in terms 
of measured quantities, as these are established by an in- 
tentional art or technique, does not say that this is the 
way they must be thought, the only valid way of think- 
ing them. It states that for the purpose of generalized, in- 
definitely extensive translation from one idea to another, 
this is the way to think them. The statement is like any 
other statement about instruments, such as that so-and-so 
is the best way of sending a number of telegraphic dis- 
patches simultaneously. As far as it is actually the best in- 
strumentality, the statement is correct. It has to be proved 
by working better than any other agency; it is in process 
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of continuous revision and improvement. For purposes ex- 
cept that of general and extensive translation of one con- 
ception into another, it does not follow that the “scientific” 
way is the best way of thinking an affair. The nearer we 
come to an action that is to have an individualized unique 
object of experience for its conclusion, the less do we think 
the things in question in these exclusively metric terms. 
The physician in practice will not think in terms as gen- 
eral and abstract as those of the physiologist in the labo- 
ratory, nor the engineer in the field in those as free from 
special application as will the physicist in his work-shop. 
There are many ways of thinking things in relation to one 
another; they are, as conceptions, instruments. The value 
of an instrument depends upon what is to be done with it. 
The fine-scale micrometer which is indispensable in the 
successful performance of one operation would be a hin- 
drance in some other needed act; and a watch spring is 
useless to give elasticity to a mattress. 

There is something both ridiculous and disconcerting in 
the way in which men have let thcmselve.s be imposed 
upon, so as to infer that scientific ways of thinking of ob- 
jects give the inner reality of things, and that they put a 
mark of spuriousness upon all other -ways of thinking of 
them, and of perceiving and enjoying them. It is ludicrous 
because these scientific conceptions, like other instruments, 
are hand-made by man in pursuit of realization of a cer- 
tain interest — that of the maximum convertibility of every 
object of thought into any and ever^ other. It is a wonder- 
ful ideal; the ingenuity which man has shown in devising 
means of realizing the interest is even more marvelous. 
But these ways of thinking are no more rivals of or substi- 
tutes for objects as directly perceived and enjoyed than 
the power-loom, which is a more effective instrument for 
weaving cloth than was the old hand-loom, is a substitute 
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and rival for cloth. The man who is disappointed and 
tragic because he cannot wear a loom is in reality no more 
ridiculous than are the persons who feel troubled because 
the objects of scientific conception of natural things have 
not the same uses and values as the things of direct ex- 
perience. 

The disconcerting aspect of the situation resides in the 
difficulty with which mankind throws off beliefs that have 
become habitual. The test of ideas, of thinking generally, 
is found in the consequences of the acts to which the ideas 
lead, that is in the new arrangements of things which are 
brought into existence. Such is the unequivocal evidence as 
to the worth of ideas which is derived from observing their 
position and role. in experimental knowing. But tradition 
makes the tests of ideas to be their agreement with some 
antecedent state of things. This change of outlook and 
standard from what precedes to what comes after, from 
the retrospective to the prospective, from antecedents to 
consequences, is extremely hard to accomplish. Hence 
when the physical sciences describe objects and the world 
as being such and such, it is thought that the description 
is of reality as it exists in itself. Since all value-traits are 
lacking in objects as science presents them to us, it is as- 
sumed that Reality has not such characteristics. 

Knowledge which is merely a reduplication in ideas of 
what exists already in the world may afford us the satis- 
faction of a photograph, but that is all. To form ideas 
whose worth is to be judged by what exists independently 
of them is not a function that (even if the test could be 
applied, which seems impossible) goes on within nature or 
makes any difference there. Ideas that are plans of opera- 
tions to be performed are integral factors in actions which 
change the face of the world. Idealistic philosophies have 
not been wrong in attaching vast importance and power to 
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ideas. But in isolating their function and their test from 
action, they failed to grasp the point and place where 
ideas have a constructive office. A genuine idealism and 
one compatible with science will emerge as soon as philos- 
ophy accepts the teaching of science that ideas are state- 
ments not of what is or has been but of acts to be per- 
formed. For then mankind will learn that, intellectually 
(that is, save for the esthetic enjoyment they afford, which 
is of course a true value), ideas are worthless except as 
they pass into actions which rearrange and reconstruct in 
some way, be it little or large, the world in which we live. 

To magnify thought and ideas for their own sake apart 
from what they do (except, once more, esthetically) is to 
refuse to learn the lesson of the most authentic kind of 
knowledge — the experimental — and it is to reject the 
idealism which involves responsibility. To praise thinking 
above action because there is so much ill-considered ac- 
tion in the world is to help maintain the kind of world 
in which action occurs for narrow and transient purposes. 
To seek after ideas and to cling to them as means of con- 
ducting operations, as factors in practical arts, is to partic- 
ipate in creating a world in which the springs of thinking 
will be clear and ever-flowing. 

When we tal^e the instance of scientific experience in 
its own field, we find that experience when it is experi- 
mental does not signify the absence of large and far-reach- 
ing ideas and purposes. It is dependent upon them at 
every point. But it generates them within its own proce- 
dures and tests them by its own operations. In so far, we 
have the earnest of a possibility of human experience, in 
all its phases, in which ideas and meanings will be prized 
and will be continuously generated and used. But they 
will be integral with the course of experience itself, not 
imported from the external source of a reality beyond. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

SCIENCE AND THE FUTURE OF SOCIETY^ 

THE past four centuries have displayed an ever-increas- 
ing revolt against authority, first in the forms in which it 
was manifested and then against the principle itself. None 
of its important forms has been immune from assault. The 
assault was first directed against dominant institutions of 
Church and State. But the control exercised by Church 
and State in combination had entered into all phases and 
aspects of life, in belief and conduct alike. Hence attack 
upon ecclesiastic and political institutions spread to sci- 
ence and art, to standards and ideals of economic and do- 
mestic life. For the practical movement of assault, like 
every other such movement, had to defend itself on intel- 
lectual grounds. The best intellectual defense was attack, 
and so defense grew into systematic justification, and a so- 
cial philosophy developed that was critical of the very 
idea of any authoritative control. 

The theoretical system spawned watchwords, rallying- 
cries, slogans, for popular consumption. One of the latter, 
by constant iteration, has assumed the status of a compre- 
hensive social and political idea. To many persons it seems 
to be itself the summary of a profound social philosophy. 
According to the formula, the one great intellectual prob- 

* A paper — under title Authority and Social Change — read at the 
Harvard Tercentenary Conference of Arts and Sciences, September, 
1936; here reprinted entire from the volume. Authority and the 
Individual (pp. 170-190) of the Harvard Tercentenary Publications. 
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lem is the demarcation of two separate spheres, one of au- 
thority and one of freedom; the other half of the formula 
is to maintain this theoretical demarcation as a sharp di- 
vision in practice. The formula has a corollary. The in- 
herent tendency of the '^sphere’^ of authority is to extend 
itself unduly, to encroach on the ^^sphere” of freedom, thus 
enstating oppression, tyranny, and, in the language of to- 
day, regimentation. Hence the right of way must belong to 
the idea and actuality of individual freedom; authority is 
its enemy, and every manifestation of social authority and 
control is therefore to be zealously watched, and almost 
always to be vigorously opposed. However, since the 
sphere of liberty has its boundaries, when “liberty’^ begins 
to degenerate into ^‘license'’ the operation of authority is 
properly to be called upon to restore the balance. 

The formula, like most slogans that attain popularity, 
owes its vogue and influence to the fact that it seems to 
afford a solution of an outstanding prol)lem while in fact 
it evades the problem; and, by ])ostponing effort at genu- 
ine solution, gives temporary support, sometimes to one of 
the contending forces, sometimes to the other, and always 
at the expense of both. For even when it is accepted in its 
own terms at face value, it leaves the fundamental issue of 
the rightful extent of the two alleged spheres undecided, 
their rightful metes and bounds a matter of constant dis- 
pute. 

The genuine problem is the relation between authority 
and freedom. And this problem is masked, and its solution 
begged, when the idea is introduced that the fields in 
which they respectively operate are separate. In effect, au- 
thority stands for stability of social organization by means 
of which direction and support are given to individuals; 
while individual freedom stands for the forces by which 
change is intentionally brought about. The issue that re- 
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quires constant attention is the intimate and organic 
union of the two things: of authority arid freedom, of sta- 
bility and change. The idea of attainiiig a solution by sep- 
ar^ion instead of by union misleads and thwarts endeavor 
whenever it is acted upon. The widespread adoption of 
this false and misleading idea is a strong contributing fac- 
tor to the present state of world confusion. 

The genuine import of the formula which divides and 
apportions the total field of human life and action be- 
tween freedom and authority is to be found, not in its 
theoretical statement, but in its relation to the historic 
events of the past few centuries. As a purely theoretical 
formula, it claims an inherent validity and universal ap- 
plication which I, for one, find absurd. But when the 
formula is taken to be the record of a historic period, the 
case is otherwise. The formula then achieves the signifi- 
cance of a symbol of the distinctive crises of western civi- 
lization in recent centuries; it becomes representative of a 
great historic struggle. In its dual character, the formula 
celebrates, with one hand, the decay of the institutions 
which had exercised sway over men^s minds and conduct; 
and, with the other hand, it signalizes the rise of the new 
social and intellectual forces. The old traditions and es- 
tablished social organizations resisted the new forces in hu- 
man life and society on their emergence, as being danger- 
ous, even mortal, rivals who came to dispute for the power 
and privileges they had hitherto exclusively enjoyed. The 
formula, instead of supplying a means of coping with and 
solving this historic struggle, offers as a solution what is 
none other than a theoretical transcript of the nature of 
the conflict itself. As a guide to understanding and action, 
the formula is, as I said, absurd. But as a symbol of his- 
toric events it is deeply revealing. 

Unfortunately, when the struggle first got under way. 
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the newer forces tended to accept the established institu- 
tions at their own evaluation, namely, as necessary expres- 
sions of the very principle of authority. Finding the exist- 
ing institutions oppressive, the new movement reacted 
against authority as such and began to conceive of au- 
thority as inherently external to individuality, and inher- 
ently hostile to freedom and the social changes that the 
overt expression and use of freedom would bring to pass. 
In consequence, while the new movement should have the 
credit for breaking down a system that had grown rigid 
and unresponsive, and for releasing capacities of individ- 
uals that had been dormant, its virtual denial of the or- 
ganic importance of any embodiment of authority and so-‘ 
cial control has intellectually fostered the confusion that 
as a matter of practical fact in any case attends a time of 
transition. More particularly, as I shall show later, the new 
movement failed to acknowledge as authoritative the very 
power to which it owed its own vitality, namely, that of 
organized intelligence. Such are the propositions I desire 
to advance. 

For, in the first place, ! think a survey of history shows 
that while the individualistic philosophy was wrong in set- 
ting authority and freedom, stability and change, in op- 
position to one another, it was justified in finding the or- 
ganized institutional embodiments of authority so external 
to the new wants and purposes that were stirring as to be 
in fact oppressive. The persons and classes who exercised 
the power that comes from the possession of authority 
were hostile to the variable and fresh qualities, the quali- 
ties of initiative, invention, and enterprise, in which 
change roots. The power exercised was the more oppres- 
sive and obstructive because it was not just physical but 
had that hold upon imagination, emotions, and purpose 
which properly belongs to the principle of authority. Un- 
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derneath, it was not a conflict between social organization 
and individuals, between authority and freedom, but be- 
tween conservative factors in the very make-up of individ- 
uals — factors that had the strength that is derived from 
the inertia of customs and traditions engrained by long 
endurance — and the liberating, the variable and innovat- 
ing factors in the constitution of individuals. It was a 
struggle for authoritative power between the old and the 
new; between forces concerned with conservation of val- 
ues that the past had produced and forces that made for 
new beliefs and new modes of human association. It was 
also a struggle between groups and classes of individuals — 
between those who were enjo3dng the advantages that 
spring from possession of power to which authoritative 
right accrues, and individuals who found themselves ex- 
cluded from the pow'ers and enjoyments to which they felt 
themselves entitled. The necessity of adjusting the old and 
the new, of harmonizing the stability that comes from con- 
serving the established with the variability that springs 
from the emergence of new needs and efforts of individuals 
— ^this necessity is inherent in, or a part of, the very tex- 
ture of life. In the last few centuries the necessity of ef- 
fecting this adjustment has manifested itself on an unpar- 
alleled scale in the arena of human culture. The philos- 
ophy which transforms this historic and relative struggle 
into an inherent and fixed conflict between the principle 
of authority and the principle of freedom tends, when ac- 
cepted and acted upon, to present authority as purely re- 
strictive power and to leave the exercise of freedom with- 
out direction. To a considerable extent these untoward 
conditions depict our contemporary estate. 

Let me explain briefly what is meant by calling the 
struggle one between forces that belong to individuals and 
that, in the interest of individuals as such, need to be ad- 
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justed to one another. It is folly j’)sychologically and his- 
torically to identify the structure of the individual simply 
with the elements of human nature that make for variation 
and that mark one person off from another. The force of 
habit that leads individuals to cling to that which has 
been established is a genuine part of the constitution of 
individuals, fn the main, it is a stronger and deeper part 
of human nature than is desire for change. When tradition 
and social custom arc incorporated in the working consti- 
tution of an individual, they have authority as a matter of 
course over his beliefs and his activities. The forces that 
exert and exercise this authority are so much and so deep 
a part of individuals that there is no thought or feeling of 
their being external and oppressive. They cannot be re- 
garded as hostile to individuals as long as they are built 
into the habitual beliefs and purposes of the individual. 
They support him and give him direction. They naturally 
compel his allegiance and arouse his devotion. Attack 
upon the authoritalive institutions in which custom and 
tradition arc embodied is, therefore, as naturally resented 
by the individual ; it is deeply resented as an attack upon 
what is deepest and truest in himself. 

For by far the greater number of millennia man has 
lived on the earth, man has been, for the most part, con- 
tent with things as they, from time to time, are. This is 
true even of social organizations that seem to us arbitrary 
exhibitions of despotic force. For ages untold, the human 
disposition has been to attribute divine origin and sanc- 
tion to whatever claimed for itself the authority of long 
tradition and custom. Individuals, instead of seeking 
change, are more generally afraid of it. If we were justi- 
fied in putting authority and freedom, stability and 
change, in opposition to one another, we should be com- 
pelled to conclude that for the greater period of human 
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history individuals have preferred authority and stability. 

This state of affairs has been reflected in theory. Until 
a very recent time, the accepted doctrine was that author- 
ity existed by nature; or else, by that which was beyond 
nature — the supernatural. In either case, it was held to 
exist in virtue of the inherent constitution of the universe 
and of individual man as part of the universe. In philoso- 
phy the conception that social authority exists by nature 
was formulated by Aristotle. In subsequent periods, the 
underlying idea was restated by the Stoics, in that quasi- 
idealistic, quasi-materialistic form that has always been — 
and still is — the means by which ideas obtain their strong- 
est hold on the popular mind. The Christian philosophers 
of the Middle Ages re-enstated the doctrine of Aristotle — 
but with a significant revision. Ultimate authority, they 
said, must be sought in the supernatural Author of Nature 
and in the Redeemer of man, for in them alone does it re- 
side. This authority had its earthly representative, inter- 
preter, and agent in the divinely instituted and constituted 
Church. 

Even when the rise of secular dynastic states challenged 
the supremacy of the Church, the basic idea was not even 
questioned, let alone challenged. The secular state only 
claimed that it also existed by divine right or authority, 
and that its authority was therefore supreme in all the af- 
fairs of this life, as distinct from those of the soul in the 
life to come. Even when popular governments began to 
flourish, they continued the old idea in a weakened form: 
the voice of God was now the voice of the People. 

The new science endeavored to smooth its thorny path 
by asserting that it was engaged in thinking the thoughts 
of God after Him. The rise of new economic forces in turn 
threatened the supreme authority of existing political in- 
stitutions. But the new economic forces also claimed the 
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right to supreme authority on the ground that they were 
pure and literal expressions of natural law — in contradis- 
tinction to political laws and institutions which, in so far 
as they did not conform to the play of economic forces, 
were artificial and man-made. Economic forces, through 
their representatives, interpreters, and agents — the official 
economists and industrialists — claimed the divine preroga- 
tive to reign supreme over all human terrestrial affairs. 
The economist and industrialist and financier were the 
new pretenders to the old divine right of kings. 

The conclusion that emerges from this brief historical 
survey — a conclusion that would be confirmed by any in- 
tensive study of the field — is that the identification of the 
individual with the forces that make freely for variation 
and change, to the exclusion of those forces in his struc- 
ture that are habitual and conservative, is something new 
and recent. Speaking in general terms, the identification is 
an expression of special and specific historic events. These 
events may be condensed and summarized. New methods 
and conclusions in natural science, with their technological 
application in new modes of industrial production and 
commercial exchange of goods and services, found them- 
selves checked and limited by the institutional agencies of 
Church and State which were the possessors of actual so- 
cial power and the claimants for exclusive and rightful au- 
thority in all the variegated fields of human endeavor. In 
this conflict, the new forces defended and justified them- 
selves by restricting the very idea of authority to the ec- 
clesiastical and political powers that were hostile to their 
own free expression, and by asserting that they and they 
alone represented and furthered the interests of the indi- 
vidual and his freedom. The formula mentioned at the 
outset of this address, the formula of two separate and in- 
dependent spheres of authority and freedom, in which pri- 
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macy in case of doubt belongs to the individual and to 
freedom — this formula is the net product of the historic 
conflict. 

The final result was a social and political philosophy 
which questioned the validity of authority in any form 
that was not the product of, and that was not sanctioned 
by, the conscious wants, efforts, and satisfactions of indi- 
viduals in their private capacity — o. philosophy which took 
the form of laissez faire in economics, and individualism 
in all other social and political affairs. This philosophy 
claimed for itself the comprehensive title of liberalism. 

Two general conclusions, it seems to me, clearly emerge. 
First, the older forms of organized power that had exer- 
cised authority were revealed as external and oppressive 
with respect to the new forces that operated through the 
medium of individuals, and as hostile, in consequence, to 
all important social change. Second, the new philosophy so 
tended to decry the very principle of authority as to de- 
prive individuals of the direction and support that are uni- 
versally indispensable both for the organic freedom of in- 
dividuals and for social stability. 

The result is the present scene of confusion, conflict, 
and uncertainty. While decrying the principle of authority, 
and asserting the necessity of limiting the exercise of au- 
thority to the minimum needed for maintenance of police 
order, the new philosophy in fact* erected the wants and 
endeavors of private individuals seeking personal gain to 
the place of supreme authority in social life. In conse- 
quence, the new philosophy, in the very act of asserting 
that it stood completely and loyally for the principle of in- 
dividual freedom, was really engaged in justifying the ac- 
tivities of a new form of concentrated power — the eco- 
nomic, which new form, to state the matter moderately, 
has consistently and persistently denied effective freedom 
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to the economically underpowered and underprivileged, 
While originating as a social force that effected widespread 
social change in opposition to, indeed in despite of, the 
powers that had authority when it began to emerge, eco- 
nomic power has now become, in its tiiim, an organised so- 
cial institution that resists ail further social change that is 
not in accord with itself, that does not further and support 
its own interests as at present existing. 

It is for such reasons as these that I affirm that the real 
issue is not that of demarcating separate ‘‘spheres’^ for au- 
thority and for freedom, for stability and for change, but 
that of effecting an interpenetration of the two. We need 
an authority that, unlike the older forms in which it oper- 
ated, is capable of directing and utilising change, and we 
need a kind of individual freedom unlike that which the 
unconstrained economic liberty of individuals has pro- 
duced and justified — we need, that is, a kind of individual 
freedom that is general and shared and that has the back- 
ing and guidance of socially organized authoritative con- 
trol 

If the history of man in the past l)e taken to provide 
conclusive evidence, it would wShow that the problem of 
union of freedom and authority is insoluble as well as un- 
solved. We have had organized social authority that lim- 
ited the expression of the variable factors in individuals 
from which orderly and intentional change proceeds. We 
have had a time of relatively unconstrained and un- 
checked individualism, and of resultant change going on 
rapidly on a wide scale. The suppressive and stagnating 
effect of institutional authority of a political type has been 
weakened. But security, and cooperative, ordered, and 
orderly change, are conspicuous by their absence. 

It is completely possible, in my opinion, to recognize 
the need and important social consequences of the indi- 
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vidualistic movement and yet also see that in its past 
mode of operation it has already run its socially justified 
and justifiable course. It is possible to acknowledge not 
merely the valuable historic services it has rendered, but 
also that its assertion, practical and theoretic, of the value 
of the variable tendencies of human beings — those that 
mark off one person from another and that are expressed 
in initiative, invention, and energetic enterprise — is some- 
thing that should be permanently embodied in any future 
social order: it is possible, I say, to acknowledge all the 
admirable traits and products of the individualistic move- 
ment and yet hold that the movement as it has operated 
up to the present has suffered from a great defect, owing 
to its absolutistic opposition to the principle of organized 
authority. 

It requires little if any argument to prove that the in- 
stitutional forms in which authority has been embodied in 
the past are hostile to change. It suffices, perhaps, to recall 
that those who have labored to change the forms authorita- 
tive power had t^en were denounced as heretics, as ele- 
ments subversive of social order. And, I need hardly add, 
those who are engaged in similar labor today are similarly 
denounced. The point that does require emphatic attention 
is that in spite of possession of power, and in spite of per- 
secution of heretics and radicals, no institution has in fact 
had the power to succeed in preventing great changes from 
taking place. All that institutions have ever succeeded in 
doing by their resistance to change has been to dam up so- 
cial forces until they finally and inevitably manifested 
themselves in eruptions of great, usually violent and catas- 
trophic, change. 

Nor is argument necessary to prove that the individual- 
istic movement has been allied with a period of immense 
and rapid changes, many of which, taken one by one, have 
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brought positive benefit to society. The facts speak so 
loudly for themselves, argument is imneccssray. The inti- 
mate connection between the new individualism and social 
change is seen in the watchwords of the movement: Initia- 
tive, Invention, Enterprise, For all of these words stand 
for the variable elements in the constitution of individuals; 
they point to the loci of departure from what has been; 
they are the signs which denote the sources oi innovation* 
It is just because they are these signs that they can be so 
effectively used as watchwords, as signals that arouse the 
individual to effort and action. Indeed, the connection 
with change is so intimate that the movement produced 
that glorification of change as sure and necessary progress 
which marked the heyday of its influence. But I venture 
the statement that just as tlie past manifestation of the 
principle of authority has failed precisely where its claim 
was most vehement, namely, in the prevention, or at least 
in the guidance, of change, so the individualistic move- 
ment, taken historically and in the large, has failed to se- 
cure freedom for individuals on any commensurate scale 
— and in any assured way — even for its temporary posses- 
sors. The individualistic movement has tended to identify 
the exercise of freedom with absence of any organized 
control, and in this way it has in fact identified freedom 
with mere de facto possession of economic power. Instead 
of bringing freedom to those who lacked material posses- 
sions, it has imposed upon them further subjection to the 
owners of the agencies of material production and distri- 
bution. 

The scene which the world exhibits to the observer at 
the present time is so obviously one of general instability, 
insecurity, and increasing conflict — both between nations 
and within them — that I cannot conceive that any one 
will deny the desirability of effecting and enstating some 
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organic union of freedom and authority. Enormous doubt 
will well exist, however, as to the possibility of establish- 
ing any social system in which the union is practically 
embodied. This question, it will be justly urged, is the is- 
sue that emerges even if the substantial validity of the 
points so far made is admitted. In fact, it may even be 
justly urged that this question confronts us as the control- 
ling and decisive question just because, or to the degree 
that, the validity of my argument thus far is granted. 

The weight of the evidence of the past is assuredly 
strongly against the realization of any such possibility. As 
far as the idea of organized authority is concerned, the pa- 
thos of the collective life of mankind on this planet is its 
exhibition of the dire human need for some authority; 
while its ever-mounting tragedy is due to the fact that the 
need has been repeatedly betrayed by the very institu- 
tions that claimed to satisfy it. That all is not well, on the 
other hand, with the principle of individualistic freedom 
in the form in which it has been influential up to now, is 
shown by more than one fact in the present scene of dis- 
cord and insecurity. Above all is this manifested by the re- 
crudescence of the principle of authority in its most ex- 
treme and primitive form — the rise of dictatorships. 

As if in substantiation of the old idea that nature ab- 
hors a vacuum, it might be contended that economic com- 
petitive individualism, free from social control, had created 
a moral and social vacuum which recourse to dictatorships 
is filling. In many countries, the demand for collective and 
organized guidance and support has become so urgent that 
the very idea of individual freedom has gone into the dis- 
card and become an ideal, not to be praised, but to be de- 
spised. The regime of economic individualistic liberty is 
attacked by dictatorships from both the right and the left. 
In countries in which there are no open and acknowledged 
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dictatorships, the conceptions of liberty and individualism 
seem to be losiii" their magic force; and security, disci- 
pline, order, and solidarity are, l)y social transfer, acquir- 
ing magic ]:)owcr in their stead. The actual concrete condi- 
tions that produce resort to dictatorships vary frinn coun- 
try to country. But the phenomenon is so widespread it 
demands a generalized explanation. The most obvious one 
is the virtual bankruptcy and moribund state of a regime 
of individual initiative and enterprise conducted for pri- 
vate gain and subject to no control by recognized, collec- 
tive authority. 

Neither the past nor the present affords, then, any 
ground for expecting that the adjustment of authority and 
freedom, stability and change, will be achieved by follow- 
ing old paths. The idea that any solution at all can ever 
be attained may seem to some romantic and utopian. But 
the most fantastically unrealistic of all notions is the 
widely prevalent belief that wc can attain enduring stable 
authority by employing or re-exhuming the institutional 
means tried in the past; equally fantastic is the belief that 
the assured freedom of individuals can l)e secured by pit- 
ting individuals against one another in a pitiless struggle 
for material possessions and economic power. The issue, 
in my judgment, can be narrowed down to this question: 
Are there resources that have not as yet been tried out in 
the large field of human relations, resources that are avail- 
able and that carry with them the potential promise of 
successful application? 

In raising this question I am aware that it is almost in- 
evitable that what I have said about the human necessity 
for some kind of collective authority to give individuals 
direction in their relations with one another, and to give 
them the support that comes from a sense of solidarity, 
will appear to be a plea for a return to some kind of social 
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control brought about through, and perpetuated by, ex* 
ternal institutional means. If my question is so taken, 
then the criticism I have made of the alliance that has 
taken place between the principle of individual freedom 
and private initiative and enterprise in economic matters 
will necessarily also seem to be merely an argument for so- 
cial control by means of a collective planned economy — 
put forward, of course, with some change in vocabulary. 
However, the argument in fact cuts in both directions. It 
indicates that while movements in the direction of collec- 
tive, planned economy may cure evils from which we are 
now suffering, it will in the end go the way of all past at- 
tempts at organization of authoritative power unless some 
hitherto untried means are utilized on a large and system- 
atic scale for bringing into life the desired and desirable 
organic coordination. Otherwise we shall finally find our- 
selves repeating on a different plane the old struggle be- 
tween social organization and individual freedom, with the 
oscillation from one principle to the other that has so 
characteristically marked the past. 

The resource that has not yet been tried orx any large 
scale, in the broad field of human, social relationships is 
the utilization of organized intelligence, the manifold benc'^ 
fits and values of which we have substantial and reliable 
evidence in the narrower field of science. 

Within a limited area, the collective intelligence which 
is exemplified in the growth and application of scientific 
method has already become authoritative. It is authorita- 
tive in the field of beliefs regarding the structure of nature 
and relevant to our understanding of physical events. To a 
considerable extent, the same statement holds true of be- 
liefs about historical personages and historical events — es- 
pecially with those that are sufficiently remote from the 
present time. When we turn to the practical side, we see 
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that the same method is supreme in controlling and guid- 
ing our active dealings with material things and physical 
energies. To a large and significant extenty the Baconian 
prophecy that knowledge is power of control has been real- 
ized in this particular, somewhat narrowly circumscribed 
area. To be sure, it cannot be said that intelligence, oper- 
ating by the methods that constitute science, has as yet 
completely won undisputed right and authority to control 
beliefs even in the restricted physical field. But organized 
intelligence has made an advance that is truly surprising 
when we consider the short lime in which it has func- 
tioned and the powerful foes against which it had to make 
its way: the foes of inertia, of old, long-established tradi- 
tions and habits — inertia, traditions, and habits all of them 
entrenched in forms of institutional life that are effulgent 
with the prestige of time, that are enveloped in the glamor 
of imaginative appeal, and that arc crowned, severally and 
collectively, with an emotional halo made of tlie values 
that men most prize. 

The record of the struggle that goes by the name of 
“conllict between science and religion,” or, if you please, 
“conflict between theology and science,” was essentially a 
conflict of claims to exercise social authority. It was not 
a conflict just between two sets of theoretical beliefs, but 
between two alignments of social forces — one which was 
old and had institutional power that it did not hesitate to 
use, and one which was new and striving and craving for 
recognition against gigantic odds. 

What is pertinent, what is deeply significant to the 
theme of the relation between collective authority and 
freedom, is that the progress of intelligence — as exempli- 
fied in this summary story of scientific advance — exhibits 
their organic, effective union. Science has made its way by 
releasing, not by suppressing, the elements of variation, of 
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invention and innovation, of novel creation in individuals. 
It is as true of the history of modern science as it is of the 
history of painting or music that its advances have been 
initiated by individuals who freed themselves from the 
bonds of tradition and custom whenever they found the 
latter hampering their own powers of reflection, observa- 
tion, and construction. 

In spite of science’s dependence for its development* 
upon the free initiative, invention, and enterprise of in- 
dividual inquirers, the authority of science issues from 
and is based upon collective activity, cooperatively or- 
ganized. Even when, temporarily, Ae ideas put forth in 
science by individuals sharply diverge from received be- 
liefs, the method used is a public and open method which 
succeeds only as it tends to produce agreement, unity of 
belief among all who labored in the same field. Every sci- 
entific inquirer, even when he deviates most widely from 
current ideas, depends upon methods and conclusions that 
are a common possession and not of private ownership, 
even though all of the methods and conclusions may at 
some time have been initially the product of private inven- 
tion. The contribution the scientific inquirer makes is col- 
lectively tested and developed and, in the measure that it 
is cooperatively confirmed, becomes a part of the common 
fund of the intellectual commonwealth. 

One can most easily recognize the difference between 
the aim and operation of the free individual in the sphere 
of science and in that of current individualistic economic 
enterprise by stretching the fancy to the point of imagin- 
ing a scientific inquirer adopting the standards of the busi- 
ness entrepreneur. Imagine the scientific man who should 
say that his conclusion was scientific and in so saying 
maintain that it was also the product of his private wants 
and efforts goading him on to seek his private advantage. 
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The mere suggestion of such an absurdity vividly discloses 
the gap that divides the manifestations of individual free- 
dom in these two areas of human activity. The suggestion 
brings into bold relief and in typical form the kind of in- 
dividual freedom that is both supported by collective, or- 
ganic authority and that in turn changes and is encour- 
aged to change and develop, by its own operations, the 
authority upon which it depends. 

The thesis that the operation of cooperative intelligence 
as displayed in science is a working model of the union of 
freedom and authority does not slight the fact that the 
method has operated up to the present in a limited and 
relatively technical area. On the contrary, it emphasizes 
that fact. If the method of intelligence had been employed 
in any large field in the comprehensive and basic area of 
the relations of human beings to one another in social life 
and institutions, there would be no present need for our 
argument. The contrast between the restricted scope of its 
use and the possible range of its application to human re- 
lations — political, economic, and moral — is outstanding 
and depressing. It is this very contrast that defines the 
great problem that still has to be solved. 

No consideration of the problem is adequate that dv?cs 
not take into account one fact about the development of 
the modern individualistic movement in industry and 
business. There is a suppressed premise in all the claims 
and reasonings of the individualistic school. All the bene- 
ficial changes that have been produced are attributed to 
the free play of individuals seeking primarily their own 
profit as isolated individuals. But in fact, the entire mod- 
ern industrial development is the fruit of the technological 
applications of science. By and large, the economic 
changes of recent centuries have been parasitic upon the 
.advances made in natural science. There is not a single 
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process involved in the production and distribution of 
goods that is not dependent upon the utilization of results 
which are consequences of the method of collective, or- 
ganic intelligence working in mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry. To speak baldly, it is a plain falsehood that the 
advances which the defenders of the existing regime point 
to as justification for its continuance are due to mere in- 
dividualistic initiative and enterprise. Individualistic ini- 
tiative and enterprise have sequestered and appropriated 
the fruits of collective cooperative intelligence. This they 
have done alone. But without the aid and support of or- 
ganized intelligence they would have been impotent — ^per- 
haps even in those activities in which they have shown 
themselves to be socially most powerful. 

In sum, the great weakness of. the historic movement 
that has laid claim to the title of liberalism and that has 
proclaimed its operating purpose to be that of securing 
and protecting the freedom of individuals — the great weak- 
ness of this movement has been its failure to recognize 
that the true and final source of change has been, and now 
is, the corporate intelligence embodied in science. The 
principle, as I have already said, cuts in two directions. In 
so far as the attempts that are now being made in the di- 
rection of organized social control and planned economy 
ignore the role of scientific intelligence, in so far as these 
attempts depend upon and turn for support to external in- 
stitutional changes effected for the most part by force, 
just so far are they re-enstating reliance upon the method 
of external authority that has always broken down in the 
past. For a time, while in need of security and a sense and 
feeling of solidarity, men will submit to authority of this 
kind. But if history shows anything, it shows that the va- 
riable factors in individuals cannot be permanently sup- 
pressed or completely eradicated. The principle of individ- 
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ual freedom expressed in the modern individualistic move- 
ment is deeply rooted in the constitution of human beings. 
The tnith embodied in it cannot die no matter how much 
force is brought down upon it. The tragedy of the move- 
ment is that it misconceived and misplaced the source and 
seat of this principle of freedom. But the attempt to up- 
root and eliminate this principle on behalf of the assur- 
ance of security and attainment of solidarity by means of 
external authority is doomed to ultimate defeat no matter 
what its temporary victories. 

There is no need to dwell upon the enormous obstacles 
that stand in the way of extending from its present limited 
field to the larger field of human relations the control of 
organized intelligence, operating through the release of in- 
dividual powers and capabilities. There is the weight of 
past history on the side of those who are cynical or pessi- 
mistic about the possibility of achieving this humanly de- 
sirable and humanly necessary task. I do not i)re(lict that 
the extension will ever be effectively actualized. But I do 
claim that the problem of the relation of authority and 
freedom, of stability and change, if it can be solved, will 
be solved in this way. The failure of other methods and 
the desperateness of the present situation will be a spur 
to some to do their best to make the extension actual. 
They know that to hold in advance of trial that success is 
impossible is a way of condemning humanity to that futile 
and destructive oscillation between authoritative power 
and unregulated individual freedom to which we may 
justly attribute most of the sorrows and defeats of the 
past. They are aware of the slow processes of history and 
of the unmeasured stretch of time that lies ahead of man- 
kind. They do not expect any speedy victory in the exe- 
cution of the most difficult task human beings ever set 
their hearts and minds to attempt. They are, however, 
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buoyed by the assurance that no matter how slight the im- 
mediate effect of their efforts, they are themselves, in their 
trials, exemplifpng one of the first principles of the 
method of scientific intelligence. For they are projecting 
into events a large and comprehensive idea by experimen- 
tal methods that correct and mature the method and the 
idea in the very process of trial. The very desperateness of 
the situation is, for such as these, but a spur to sustained, 
courageous effort. 




CHAPTER FIVE 


THE MODES OF SOCIETAL LIFE 

I • The Private and the Public^*" 

THERE is no mystery about the fact of association, of 
an interconnected action which affects the activity of sin- 
gular elements. There is no sense in asking how individu- 
als come to be associated. They exist and operate in asso- 
ciation. If there is any mystery about the matter, it is the 
mystery that the universe is the kind of universe it is. 
Such a mystery could not be explained without going out- 
side the universe. And if one should go to an outside 
source to account for it, some logician, without an exces- 
sive draft upon his ingenuity, would rise to remark that 
the outsider would have to be connected with the universe 
in order to account for anything in it. We should still be 
just where we started, with the fact of connection as a fact 
to be accepted. 

There is, however, an intelligible question about human 
association: Not the question how individuals or singu- 
lar beings come to be connected, but how they come to be 
connected in just those ways which give human communi- 
ties traits so different from those which mark assemblies 
of electrons, unions of trees in forests, swarms of insects, 
herds of sheep, and constellations of stars. When we con- 
sider the difference we at once come upon the fact that 
the consequences of conjoint action take on a new value 

* From The Public and Its Problems, pp. 12-25. 
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when they are observed. For notice of the effects of con- 
nected action forces men to reflect upon the connection 
itself; it makes it an object of attention and interest. 
Each acts, in so far as the connection is known, in view 
of the connection. Individuals still do the thinking, desir- 
ing and purposing, but what they think of is the conse- 
quences of their behavior upon that of others and that of 
others upon themselves. 

Each human being is born an infant. He is immature, 
helpless, dependent upon the activities of others. That 
many of these dependent beings survive is j^roof that 
others in some measure look out for them, take care of 
them. Mature and better equipped beings are aware of 
the consequences of their acts upon those of the young. 
They not only act conjointly with them, but they act in 
that especial kind of association which manifests interest 
in the consequences of their conduct upon the life and 
growth of the young. 

Continued physiological existence of the young is only 
one phase of interest in the consequences of association. 
Adults are equally concerned to act so that, tlie immature 
learn to think, feel, desire and habitually conduct them- 
selves in certain ways. Not the least of the consequences 
which are striven for is that the young shall themselves 
learn to judge, purpose and choose from the standpoint 
of associated behavior and its consequences. In fact, only 
too often this interest takes the form of endeavoring to 
make the young believe and plan just as adults do. This 
instance alone is enough to show that while singular be- 
ings in their singularity think, want and decide, what 
they think and strive for, the content of their beliefs and 
intentions is a subject-matter provided by association. 
Thus man is not merely de facto associated, but he be* 
comes a social animal in the make-up of his ideas, senll- 
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ments and deliberate behavior. What he believes, hopes 
for and aims at is the outcome of association and inter- 
course. The only thing which imports obscurity and mys- 
tery into the influence of association upon what individual 
persons want and act for is the effort to discover alleged, 
special, original, society-making causal forces, whether in- 
stincts, fiats of will, personal, or an immanent, universal, 
practical reason, or an indwelling, metaphysical, social es- 
sence and nature. These things do not explain, for they are 
more mysterious than are the facts they are evoked to ac- 
count for. The planets in a constellation would form a 
community if they were aware of the connections of the 
activities of each with those of the others and could use 
this knowledge to direct behavior. 

We take then our point of departure from the objective 
fact that human acts have consequences upon others, that 
some of these consequences are perceived, and that their 
perception leads to subsequent effort to control action so 
as to secure some consequences and avoid others. Follow- 
ing this clew, we are led to remark that the consequences 
are of two kinds, those which affect the persons directly 
engaged in a transaction, and those which affect others be- 
yond those immediately concerned. In this distinction we 
find the germ of the distinction between the private and 
the public. When indirect consequences are recognized 
and there is effort to regulate them, something having the 
traits of a state comes into existence. When the conse- 
quences of an action are confined, or are thought to be 
confined, mainly to the persons directly engaged in it, the 
transaction is a private one. When A and B carry on a 
conversation together the action is a trans-action: both are 
concerned in it; its results pass, as it were, across from 
one to the other. One or other or both may be helped or 
harmed thereby. But, presumably, the consequences of ad- 
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vantage and injury do not extend beyond A and B; the 
activity lies between them; it is private. Yet if it is found 
that the consequences of conversation extend beyond the 
two directly concerned, that they affect the welfare of 
many others, the act acquires a public capacity, whether 
the conversation be carried on by a king and his prime 
minister or by Cataline and a fellow conspirator or by 
merchants planning to monopolize a market. 

The distinction between private and public is thus in 
no sense equivalent to the distinction between individual 
and social, even if we suppose that the latter distinction 
has a definite meaning. Many private acts are social; 
their consequences contribute to the welfare of the com- 
munity or affect its status and prospects. In the broad 
sense any transaction deliberately carried on between two 
or more persons is social in quality. It is a form of associ- 
ated behavior and its consequences may influence further 
associations. A man may serve others, even in the com- 
munity at large, in carrying on a private business. To 
some extent it is true, as Adam Smith asserted, that our 
breakfast table is better supplied by the convergent out- 
come of activities of farmers, grocers and butchers carry- 
ing on private affairs with a view to private profit than it 
would })e if we were served on a basis of philanthropy or 
public spirit. Communities have been supplied with works 
of art, with scientific discoveries, because of the personal 
delight found by private persons in engaging in these ac- 
tivities. There are private philanthropists who act so that 
needy persons or the community as a whole profit by the 
endowment of libraries, hospitals and educational institu- 
tions. In short, private acts may be socially valuable both 
by indirect consequences and by direct intention. 

There is therefore no necessary connection between the 
private character of an act and its non-social or anti-so- 
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cial character. The public, moreover, cannot be identified 
with the socially useful. One of the most regular activities 
of the politically organized community has been waging 
war. Even the most bellicose of militarists will hardly 
contend that all wars have been socially helpful, or deny 
that some “have been so destructive of social values that it 
would have been infinitely better if they had not been 
waged. The argument for the non-equivalence of the pub- 
lic and the social, in any praiseworthy sense of social, 
does not rest upon the case of war alone. There is no one, 
I suppose, so enamored of political action as to hold that 
it has never been short-sighted, foolish and harmful. There 
are even those who hold that the presumption is alv/ays 
that social loss will result from agents of the public doing 
anything which could be done by persons in their private 
capacity. There are many more who protest that some 
special public activity, whether prohibition, a protective 
tariff or the expanded meaning given the Monroe Doc- 
trine, is baleful to society. Indeed every serious political 
dispute turns upon the question whether a given political 
act is socially beneficial or harmful. 

Just as behavior is not anti-social or non-social because 
privately undertaken, it is not necessarily socially valuable 
because carried on in the name of the public by public 
agents. The argument has not carried us far, but at least 
it has warned us against identifying the community and 
its interests with the state or the politically organized com- 
munity. And the differentiation may dispose ^us to look 
with more favor upon the proposition already advanced: 
namely, that the line between private and public is to be 
drawn on the basis of the extent and scope of the conse- 
quences of acts which are so important as to need control, 
whether by inhibition or by promotion. We distinguish 
private and public buildings, private and public schools. 
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private paths and public highways, private assets and pub- 
lic funds, private persons and public officials. It is our the- 
sis that in this distinction we find the key to the nature 
and office of the state. It is not without significance that 
etymologically ^^private” is defined in opposition to ^‘offi- 
cial,’ ^ a private person being one deprived of public posi- 
tion. The public consists of all those who are affected by 
the indirect consequences of transactions to such an extent 
that it is deemed necessary to have those consequences 
systematically cared for. Officials are those who look out 
for and take care of the interests thus affected. Since those 
who are indirectly affected are not direct participants in 
the transactions in question, it is necessary that certain 
persons be set apart to represent them, and see to it that 
their interests are conserved and protected. The buildings, 
property, funds, and other physical resources involved in 
the performance of this office are res publica, the common- 
wealth. The public as far as organized by means of offi- 
cials and material agencies to care for the extensive and 
enduring indirect consequences of transactions between 
persons is the Poptdus, 

II • Government and State* 

We can hardly select a better trait to serve as a mark 
and sign of the nature of a state than temporal and geo- 
graphical localization. There are associations which are too 
narrow and restricted in scope to give rise to a public, just 
as there are associations too isolated from one another to 
fall within the same public. Part of the problem of dis- 
covery of a public capable of organization into a state is 
that of drawing lines between the too close and intimate 
and the too remote and disconnected. Immediate contigu- 
ity, face-to-face relationships, have consequences which 

^ From The Public and Its Problems, pp. 39-69. 
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generate a community of interests, a sharing of values, too 
direct and vital to occasion a need for political organiza- 
tion. Connections within a family are familiar; they are 
matters of immediate acquaintance and concern. The so- 
called blood-tie which has played such a part in demarca- 
tion of social units is largely imputed on the basis of shar- 
ing immediately in the results of conjoint behavior. What 
one does in the household affects others directly and the 
consequences are appreciated at once and in an intimate 
way. As we say, they “come home.” Special organiza- 
tion to care for them is a superfluity. Only when the tie 
has extended to a union of families in a clan and of clans 
in a tribe do consequences become so indirect that special 
measures are called for. The neighborhood is constituted 
largely on the same pattern of association that is exempli- 
fied in the family. Custom and measures improvised to 
meet special emergencies as they arise suffice for its regu- 
lation. 

At the other limit there are social groups so separated 
by rivers, seas and mountains, by strange languages and 
gods, that what one of them does — ^save in war — ^has no 
appreciable consequences for another. There is therefore 
no common interest, no public, and no need nor possibil- 
ity of an inclusive state. The plurality of states is such a 
universal and notorious phenomenon that it is taken for 
granted. It does not seem to require explanation. But it 
sets up, as we have noted, a test difficult for some theories 
to meet. Except upon the basis of a freakish limitation in 
the common will and reason which is alleged to be the 
foundation of the state, the difficulty is insuperable. It is 
peculiar, to say the least, that universal reason should be 
unable to cross a mountain range and objective will be 
balked by a river current. The difficulty is not so great for 
many other theories. But only the theory which makes 
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recognition of consequences the critical factor can find in 
the fact of many states a corroborating trait. WHiatever is 
a barrier to the spread of the consequences of associated 
behavior by that very fact operates to set up political 
boundaries. The explanation is as commonplace as is the 
thing to be explained. 

Somewhere between associations that are narrow, close 
and intimate and those which are so remote as to have 
only infrequent and casual contact lies, then, the province 
of a state. We do not find and should not expect to find 
sharp and fast demarcations. Villages and neighborhoods 
shade imperceptibly into a political public. Different states 
may pass through federations and alliances into a larger 
whole which has some of the marks of statehood. This 
condition, which we should anticipate in virtue of the the- 
ory, is confirmed by historical facts. The wavering and 
shifting line of distinction between a state and other forms 
of social union is, again, an obstacle in the way of theories 
of the stale which imply as their concrete counterpart 
something as sharply marked off as is the concei”)!. On the 
basis of empirical consequences, it is just the sort of thing 
vvliich should occur. There are empires due to conquest 
where political rule exists only in forced levies of taxes 
and soldiers, and in which, though the word state may be 
used, the characteristic signs of a public are notable for 
their absence. There are political communities like the 
city-states of ancient Greece in which the fiction of com- 
mon descent is a vital factor, in which household gods and 
worship are replaced by community divinities, shrines, 
and cults: states in which much of the intimacy of the 
vivid and prompt personal touch of the family endures, 
while there has been added the transforming inspiration 
of a varied, freer, fuller life, whose issues are so momen- 
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tous that in comparison the life of the neighborhood is 
parochial and that of the household dull. 

Multiplicity and constant transformation in the forms 
which the state assumes are as comprehensible upon the 
h37pothesis proposed as is the numerical diversity of inde- 
pendent states. The consequences of conjoint behavior dif- 
fer in kind and in range with changes in “material cul- 
ture,” especially those involved in exchange of raw ma- 
terials, finished products and above all in technology, in 
tools, weapons and utensils. These in turn are immediately 
affected by inventions in means of transit, transportation 
and intercommunication. A people that lives by tending 
flocks of sheep and cattle adapts itself to very different 
conditions from those of a people which ranges freely, 
mounted on horses. One form of nomadism is usually 
peaceful; the other warlike. Roughly speaking, tools and 
implements determine occupations, and occupations de- 
termine the consequences of associated activity. In deter- 
mining consequences, they institute publics with differ- 
ent interests, which exact different t37pes of political be- 
havior to care for them. 

In spite of the fact that diversity of political forms 
rather than uniformity is the rule, belief in the state as 
an archet 3 ^al entity persists in political philosophy and 
science. Much dialectical ingenuity has been expended in 
construction of an essence or intrinsic nature in virtue of 
which any particular association is entitled to have ap- 
plied to it the concept of statehood. Equal ingenuity has 
been expended in explaining away all divergencies from 
this morphological t 3 rpe, and (the favored device) in rank- 
ing states in a hierarchical order of value as they approach 
the defining essence. The idea that there is a model pat- 
tern which makes a state a good or true state has affected 
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practice as well as theory. It, more than anything else, is 
responsible for the effort to form constitutions offhand and 
impose them ready-made on peoples. Unfortunately, when 
the falsity of this view was perceived, it was replaced by 
the idea that states ^^grow” or develop instead of being 
made. This ^^growth’’ did not mean simply that states al- 
ter. Growth signified an evolution through regular stages 
to a predetermined end because of some intrinsic nisus 
or principle. This theory discouraged recourse to the only 
method by which alterations of political forms might be 
directed: namely, the use of intelligence to judge conse- 
quences. Equally with the theory which it displaced, it 
presumed the existence of a single standard form which 
defines the state as the essential and true article. After a 
false analogy with physical science, it was asserted that 
only the assumption of such a uniformity of process ren- 
ders a “scientific” treatment of society possible. Inciden- 
tally, the theory flattered the conceit of those nations 
which, being politically ‘^advanced,” assumed that they 
were so near the apex of evolution as to wear the crown of 
statehood. 

The hypothesis presented makes possible a consistently 
empirical or historical treatment of the changes in political 
forms and arrangements, free from any overriding concep- 
tual domination such as is inevitable when a “true” state 
is postulated, whether that be thought of as deliberately 
made or as evolving by its own inner law. Intrusions from 
non-political internal occurrences, industrial and techno- 
logical, and from external events, borrowings, travel, mi- 
grations, exporations, wars, modify the consequences of 
preexisting associations to such an extent that new agen- 
cies and functions are necessitated. Political forms are also 
subject to alterations of a more indirect sort. Develop- 
ments of better methods of thinking bring about observa- 
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tion of consequences which were concealed from a vision 
which used coarser intellectual tools. Quickened intellec- 
tual insight also makes possible invention of new political 
devices. Science has not indeed played a large role. But 
intuitions of statesmen and of political theorists have oc- 
casionally penetrated into the operations of social forces in 
such a way that a new turn has been given to legislation 
and to administration. There is a margin of toleration in 
the body politic as well as in an organic body. Measures 
not in any sense inevitable are accommodated ,to after 
they have once been taken; and a further diversity is 
thereby introduced in political manners. 

In short, the h3^othesis which holds that publics are 
constituted by recognition of extensive and enduring indi- 
rect consequences of acts accounts for the relativity of 
states, while the theories which define them in terms of 
specific causal authorship imply an absoluteness which is 
contradicted by facts. The attempt to find by the “com- 
parative method” structures which are common to antique 
and modern, to occidental and oriental states, has involved 
a great waste of industry. The only constant is the func- 
tion of caring for and regulating the interests which accrue 
as the result of the complex indirect -expansion and radia- 
tion of conjoint behavior. 

We conclude, then, that temporal and local diversifica- 
tion is a prime mark of political organization, and one 
which, when it is analyzed, supplies a confirming test of 
our theory. A second mark and evidence is found in an 
otherwise inexplicable fact that the quantitative scope of 
results of conjoint .behavior generates a public with need 
for organization. What are now crimes subject to public 
cognizance and adjudication were once private ebullitions, 
having the status now possessed by an insult proffered by 
one to another. An interesting phase of the transition from 
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the relatively private to the public, at least from a limited 
public to a larger one, is seen in the development in Eng- 
land of the King’s Peace. A measure instigated by desire 
to increase the power and profit of the royal dynasty be- 
came an impersonal public function by bare extension. 
The same sort of thing has repeatedly occurred when per- 
sonal prerogatives have passed into normal political proc- 
esses. Something of the same sort is manifested in contem- 
porary life when modes of private business become ‘^af- 
fected with a public interest” because of quantitative ex- 
pansion. 

A third mark of the public organized as a state is that 
it is concerned with modes of behavior which are old and 
hence well-established, engrained. Invention is a pecul- 
iarly personal act, even when a number of persons com- 
bine to make something new. A novel idea is the kind of 
thing that has to occur to somebody in the singular sense. 
A new project is something to be undertaken and set ago- 
ing by private initiative. The newer an idea or plan, the 
more it deviates from what is already recognized and es- 
tablished in practice. By the nature of the case an innova- 
tion is a departure from the customary. Hence the resist- 
ance it is likely to encounter. We, to be sure, live in an 
era of discoveries and inventions. Speaking geuerically, in- 
novation itself has become a custom. Imagination is 
wonted to it; it is expected. When novelties take the form 
of mechanical appliances, we incline to welcome them. But 
this is far from always having been the case. The rule has 
been to look with suspicion and greet with hostility the ap- 
pearance of anything new, even a tool or utensil. For an 
innovation is a departure, and one which brings in its train 
some incalculable disturbance of the behavior to which we 
have grown used and which seems “natural.” As a recent 
writer has clearly shown, inventions have made their way 
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insidiously; and because of some immediate convenience. 
If their effects, their long-run consequences, in altering 
habits of behavior had been foreseen, it is safe to say 
that most of them would have been destroyed as wicked, 
just as many of them were retarded in adoption because 
they were felt to be sacrilegious. In any case, we cannot 
think of their invention being the work of the state.* 

The organized community is still hesitant with reference 
to new ideas of a non-technical and non-technological na- 
ture. They are felt to be disturbing to social behavior; and 
rightly so, as far as old and established behavior is con- 
cerned- Most persons object to having their habits unset- 
tled, their habits of belief no less than habits of overt ac- 
tion. A new idea is.zxi unsettling of received beliefs; other- 
wise, it would not be a new idea. This is only to say that 
the production of new ideas is peculiarly a private per- 
formance. About the most we can ask of the state, judging 
from states which have so far existed, is that it put up 
with their production by private individuals without un- 
due meddling. A state which will organize to manufacture 
and disseminate new ideas and new ways of thinking may 
come into existence some time, but such a state is a mat- 
ter of faith, not sight. When it comes it will arrive because 
the beneficial consequences of new ideas have become an 
article of common faith and repute. It may, indeed, be 
said that even now the state provides those conditions of 
security which are necessary if private persons are to en- 
gage eSectually in discovery and invention. But this serv- 
ice is a by-product; it is foreign to the grounds on which 
the conditions in question are maintained by the public. 
And it must be offset by noting the extent to which the 

^ The one obvious exception concerns- the tools of waging war. 
With respect to them, the state has often shown itself as greedy 
as it has been reluctant and behindhand with reference to other in- 
ventions. 
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slate of affairs upon which the public heart is most set is 
unfavorable to thinking in other than technical lines. In 
any case, it is absurd to expect the public, because it is 
called in no matter how eulogistic a sense the state, to rise 
above the intellectual level of its average constituents. 

When, however, a mode of behavior has become old and 
familiar, and when an instrumentality has come into use 
as a matter of course, provided it is a prerequisite of 
other customary pursuits, it tends to come within the 
scope of the state. An individual may make his own track 
in a forest; but highways are usually public concerns. 
Without roads which one is free to use at will, men might 
almost as well be castaways on a desert island. Means of 
transit and communication affect not only those who uti- 
lize them but all who are dependent in any way upon what 
is transported, whether as producers or consumers. The in- 
crease of easy and rapid intercommunication means that 
production takes place more and more for distant markets 
and it puts a premium upon mass-production. Thus it be- 
comes a disputed question whether railroads as well as 
highways should not be administered by public officials, 
and in any case some measure of official regulation is in- 
stituted, as they become settled bases of social life. 

In conclusion, we shall make explicit what has been im- 
plied regarding the relation to one another of public, gov- 
ernment and state. There have been two extreme views 
about this point. On one hand, the state has been identi- 
fied with government. On the other hand, the state, hav- 
ing a necessary existence of its own, per se, is said then to 
proceed to form and employ certain agencies forming gov- 
ernment, much as a man hires servants and assigns them 
duties. The latter view is appropriate when the causal 
agency theory is relied upon. Some force, whether a gen- 
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eral will or the singular wills of assembled individuals, 
calls the state into being. Then the latter as a secondary 
operation chooses certain persons through whom to act. 
Such a theory helps those who entertain it to retain the 
idea of the inherent sanctity of the state. Concrete polit- 
ical evils such as history exhibits in abundance can be laid 
at the door of fallible and corrupt governments, while the 
state keeps its honor unbesmirched. The identification of 
* the state with government has the advantage of keeping 
the mind’s eye upon concrete and observable facts; but it 
involves an unaccountable separation between rulers and 
people. If a government exists by itself and on its own ac- 
count, why should there be government? Why should 
there persist the habits of loyalty and obedience which 
permit it to rule? 

The hypothesis which has been advanced frees us from 
the perplexities which cluster about both of these two no- 
tions. The lasting, extensive and serious consequences of 
associated activity bring into existence a public. In itself 
it is unorganized and formless. By means of officials and 
their special powers it becomes a state. A public articu- 
lated and operating through representative officers is the 
state; there is no state without a government, but also 
there is none without the public. The officers are still sin- 
gular beings, but they exercise new and special powers. 
These may be turned to their private account. Then gov- 
ernment is corrupt and arbitrary. Quite apart from delib- 
erate graft, from using unusual powers for private glorifi- 
cation and profit, density of mind and pomposity of be- 
havior, adherence to class-interest and its prejudices, are 
strengthened by position. ‘Tower is poison” was the re- 
mark of one of the best, shrewdest and most experienced 
observers of Washington politicians. On the other hand, 
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occupancy of office may enlarge a man’s views and stimu- 
late his social interest so that he exhibits as a statesman 
traits foreign to his private life. 

But since the public forms a state only by and through 
officials and their acts, and since holding official position 
does not work a miracle of transubstantiation, there is 
nothing perplexing nor even discouraging in the spectacle 
of the stupidities and errors of political behavior. The 
facts which give rise to the spectacle should, however, pro-* 
tect us from the illusion of expecting extraordinary change 
to follow from a mere change in political agencies and 
methods. Such a change sometimes occurs, but when it 
does, it is because the social conditions, in generating a 
new public, have prepared the way for it; the state sets a 
formal seal upon forces already in operation by giving 
them a defined channel through which to act. Conceptions 
of “The State” as something per se, something intrinsi- 
cally manifesting a general will and reason, lend them- 
selves to illusions. They make such a sharp distinction be- 
tween the state and a government that, from the stand- 
point of the theories, a government may be corrupt and 
injurious and yet The State by the same idea retain its in- 
herent dignity and nobility. Officials may be mean, obsti- 
nate, proud and stupid and yet the nature of the state 
which they serve remain essentially unimpaired. Since, 
however, a public is organized into a state through its 
government, the state is as its ofiEicials are. Only through 
constant watchfulness and criticism of public officials by 
citizens can a state be maintained in integrity and use- 
fulness. 

This is a convenient place for making explicit a quali- 
fication which has to be understood throughout. The words 
“government” and “officers” are taken functionally, not in 
terms of some particular structure which is so familiar to 
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US that it leaps to the eyes when these words are used. 
Both words in their functional meaning are much wider in 
application than what is meant when we speak, say, of the 
government and officers of Great Britain or the United 
States. In households, for example, there have usually been 
rulers and “heads”; the parents, for most purposes the 
father, have been officers of the family interest. The “pa- 
triarchal family” presents an emphatic intensification, on 
account of comparative isolation of the household from 
other social forms, of what exists in lesser degree in almost 
all families. The same sort of remark applies to the use of 
the term “states,” in connection with publics. The text is 
concerned with modern conditions, but the h3^othesis pro- 
pounded is meant to hold good generally. So to the patent 
objection that the state is a very modern institution, it is 
replied that while modernity is a property of those struc-^ 
tures which go by the name of states, yet all history, or al- 
most all, records the exercise of analogous functions. The 
argument concerns these functions and the mode of their 
operation, no matter what word be used, though for the 
sake of brevity the word “state,” like the words “govern- 
ment” and “officer,” has been freely employed. 

Ill • State and Society* 

The problem of the relation of individuals to associa- 
tions — sometimes posed as the relation of -the individual 
to society — is a meaningless one. We might as well make a 
problem out of the relation of the letters of an alphabet to 
the alphabet. An alphabet is letters, and “society” is indi- 
viduals in their connections with one another. The mode 
of combination of letters with one another is obviously a 
matter of importance; letters form words and sentences 
when combined, and have no point or sense except in 

* From The Public and Its Problems, pp. 69-74. 
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some combination, I would not say that the latter state- 
ment applies literally to individuals, but it cannot be gain- 
said that singular human beings exist and behave in con- 
stant and varied association with one another. These 
modes of conjoint action and their consequences pro- 
foundly affect not' only the outer habits of singular per- 
sons, but their dispositions in emotion, desire, planning 
and valuing. 

^‘Society,” however, is either an abstract or a collective 
noun. In the concrete, there are societies, associations, 
groups of an immense number of kinds, having different 
ties and instituting different interests. They may be gangs, 
criminal bands; clubs for sport, sociability and eating; sci- 
entific and professional organizations; political parties and 
unions within them; families; religious denominations, 
business partnerships and corporations; and so on in an 
endless list. The associations may be local, nation-wide 
and trans-national. Since there is no one thing which may 
be called society, except their indefinite overlapping, there 
is no unqualified eulogistic connotation adhering to the 
term ^ ^society.” Some societies are in the main to be ap- 
proved; some to be condemned, on account of their conse- 
quences upon the character and conduct of those engaged 
in them and because of their remoter consequences upon 
others. All of them, like all things human, are mixed in 
quality; ^^society’^ is something to be approached and 
judged critically and discriminatingly. “Socialization” of 
some sort — that is, the reflex modification of wants, beliefs 
and work because of share in a united action- -is inevi- 
table* But it is as marked in the formation of frivolous, 
dissipated, fanatical, narrow-minded and criminal persons 
as in that of competent inquirers, learned scholars, crea- 
tive artists and good neighbors. 

Confining our notice to the results which are desirable, 
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it appears that there is no reason for assigning all the val- 
ues which are generated and maintained by means of hu- 
man associations to the work of states. Yet the same un- 
bridled generalizing and fixating tendency of the mind 
which leads to a monistic fixation of society has extended 
beyond the hypostatizing of ^^society” and produced a 
magnified idealization of The State. All values which re- 
sult from any kind of association are habitually imputed 
by one school of social philosophers to the state. Naturally 
the result is to place the state beyond criticism. Revolt 
against the state is then thought to be the one unforgiv- 
able social sin. 

It is quite true that most states, after they have been 
brought into being, react upon the primary groupings. 
When a state is a good state, when the officers of the pub- 
lic genuinely serve the public interests, this reflex effect is 
of great importance. It renders the desirable associations 
solider and more coherent; indirectly it clarifies their aims 
. and purges their activities. It places a discount upon in- 
jurious groupings and renders their tenure of life precari- 
ous. In performing these services, it gives the individual 
members of valued associations greater liberty and secu- 
rity: it relieves them of hampering conditions which if 
they had to cope with personally would absorb their en- 
ergies in mere negative struggle against evils. It enables 
individual members to count with reasonable certainty 
upon what others will do, and thus facilitates mutually 
helpful cooperations. It creates respect for others and for 
one’s self. A measure of the goodness of a state is the de- 
gree in which it relieves individuals from the waste of 
negative struggle and needless conflict and confers upon 
him positive assurance and reenforcement in what he un- 
dertakes. This is a great service, and there is no call to be 
niggardly in acknowledging the transformations of group 
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and personal action which states have historically effected. 

But this recognition cannot be legitimately converted 
into the monopolistic absorption of all associations into 
The State, nor of all social values into political value. The 
all-inclusive nature of the state signifies only that officers 
of the public (including, of course, law-makers) may act 
so as to fix conditions under which any form of association 
operates; its comprehensive character refers only to the 
impact of its behavior. A war, like an earthquake, may “in- 
clude’’ in its consequences all elements in a given territory, 
but the inclusion is by way of effects, not by inherent na- 
ture or right. A beneficent law, like a condition of general 
economic prosperity, may favorably affect all interests in 
a particular region, but it cannot be called a whole of 
which the elements influenced are parts. Nor can the lib- 
erating and confirming results of public action be con- 
strued to yield a wholesale idealization of states in con- 
trast with other associations. For state activity is often in- 
jurious to the latter. One of the chief occupations of states 
has been the waging of war and the suppression of dissen- 
tient minorities. Moreover, their action, even when benign, 
presupposes values due to non-political forms of living to- 
gether which are but extended and reenforced by the pub- 
lic through its agents. 

The hypothesis which we have supported has obvious 
points of contact with what is known as the pluralistic 
conception of the state. It presents also a marked point of 
difference. Our doctrine of plural forms is a statement of 
a fact; that there exist a plurality of social groupings, 
good, bad and indifferent. It is not a doctrine which pre- 
scribes inherent limits to state action. It does not intimate 
that the function of the state is limited to settling conflicts 
among other groups, as if each one of them had a fixed 
scope of action of its own. Were that true, the state would 
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be only an umpire to avert and remedy trespasses of one 
group upon another. Our h3^otliesis is neutral as to any 
general, sweeping implications as to how far state activity 
may extend. It does not indicate any particular polity of 
public action. At times, the consequences of the conjoint 
behavior of some persons may be such that a large public 
interest is generated which can be fulfilled only by laying 
down conditions which involve a large measure of recon- 
struction within that group. There is no more an inherent 
sanctity in a church, trade-union, business corporation, or 
family institution than there is in the state. Their value is 
also to be measured by their consequences. The conse- 
quences vary with concrete conditions; hence at one time 
and place a large measure of state activity may be indi- 
cated and at another time a policy of quiescence and 
laissez faire. Just as publics and states vary with condi^ 
tions of time and place, so do the concrete functions 
which should be carried on by states. There is no anteced- 
ent universal proposition which can be laid down because 
of which the functions of a state should be limited or 
should be expanded. Their scope is something to be criti- 
cally and experimentally determined. 

IV • Communication and Communal Living* 

Of all affairs, communication is the most wonderful. 
That things should be able to pass from the plane of ex- 
ternal pushing and pulling to that of revealing themselves 
to man, and thereby to themselves; and that the fruit of 
communication should be participation, sharing, is a won- 
der by the side of which transubstantiation pales. When 
communication occurs, all natural events are subject to re- 
consideration and revision; they are readapted to meet 

* From Experience and Nature, pp. 166-167 ; The Public and Its 
Problems, pp. 151-lSS; 158-159; 166-171; 176-184. 
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the requirements of conversation, whether it be public 
discourse or that preliminary discourse termed thinking. 
Events turn into objects, things with meaning. They may 
be referred to when they do not exist, and thus be opera- 
tive among things distant in space and time, through vi- 
carious presence in a new medium. 

Brute efficiencies and inarticulate consummations as 
soon as they can be spoken of are liberated from local and 
accidental contexts, and arc eager for naturaliisation in 
any non-insulated, communicating part of the world. 
Events when once they are named lead an independent 
and double life. In addition to their original existence, 
they are subject to ideal experimentation: their meanings 
may be infinitely combined and re-arranged in imagina- 
tion, and the outcome of this inner experimentation — 
which is thought — may issue forth in interaction with 
crude or raw events. Meanings having been deflected from 
the rapid and roaring stream of events into a calm and 
traversable canal, rejoin the main stream, and color, tem- 
per and compose its course. Where communication exists, 
things in acquiring meaning thereby acquire representa- 
tives, surrogates, signs and implicates, which are infinitely 
more amenable to management, more permanent and ac- 
commodating than events in their. first estate. 

By this fashion, qualitative immediacies cease to be 
dumbly rapturous, a possession that is obsessive and an in- 
corporation that involves submergence; conditions found 
in sensations and passions. They become capable of sur- 
vey, contemplation, and ideal or logical elaboration: when 
something can be said of qualities they are purveyors of 
instruction. Learning and teaching come into being, and 
there is no event which may not yield information. A di- 
rectly enjoyed thing adds to itself meaning, and enjoy- 
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ment is thereby idealized. Even the dumb pang of an ache 
achieves a significant existence when it can be designated 
and descanted upon: it ceases to be merely oppressive and 
becomes important; it gains importance because it be- 
comes representative. It has the dignity of an office. 
Associated or joint activity is a condition of the creation 
a community. But association itself is physical and or- 
ganic, while communal life is moral, that is emotionally, 
intellectually, consciously sustained. Human beings com- 
bine in behavior as directly and unconsciously as do at- 
oms, stellar masses and cells; as directly and unknowingly 
as they divide and repel. They do so in virtue of their 
own structure, as man and woman unite, as the baby seeks 
the breast and the breast is there to supply its need. They 
do so from external circumstances, pressure from without, 
atoms combine or separate in presence of an electric 
charge, or as sheep huddle together from the cold. Associ- 
ated activity needs no explanation; things are made that 
way. But no amount of aggregated collective action of it- 
self constitutes a community. For beings who observe and 
think, and whose ideas are absorbed by impulses and be- 
come sentiments and interests, “we” is as inevitable as 
But “we” and “our” exist only when the conse- 
quences of combined action are perceived and become an 
object of desire and effort, just as “I” and “mine” appear 
on the scene only when a distinctive share in mutual ac- 
tion is consciously asserted or claimed. Human associa- 
tions may be ever so organic in origin and firm in opera- 
tion, but they develop into societies in a human sense only 
^ their consequences, being known, are esteemed and 
sought for. Even if “society” were as much an organism 
as some writers have held, it would not on that account 
be society. Interactions, transactions, occur de facto and 
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the results of interdependence follow. But participation in 
activities and sharing in results are additive concerns. 
They demand communication as a prerequisite. 

Combined activity happens among human beings; but 
when nothing else happens it passes as inevitably into 
some other mode of interconnected activity as does the in- 
terplay of iron and the oxygen of water. What takes place 
is wholly describable in terms of energy, or, as we say in 
the case of human interactions, of force. Only when there 
exist signs or symbols of activities and of their outcome 
can the flux be viewed as from without, be arrested for 
consideration and esteem, and be regulated. Lightning 
strikes and rives a tree or rock, and the resulting frag- 
ments take up and continue the process of interaction, and 
so on and on. But when phases of the process are repre- 
sented by signs, a new medium is interposed. As symbols 
are related to one another, the important relations of a 
course of events are recorded and are preserved as mean- 
ings. Recollection and foresight are possible; the new me- 
dium facilitates calculation, planning, and a new kind of 
action which intervenes in what happens to direct its 
course in the interest of what is foreseen and desired. 

Symbols in turn depend upon and promote communica- 
tion. The results of conjoint experience are considered and 
transmitted. Events cannot be passed from one to another, 
but meanings may be shared by means of signs. Wants 
and impulses are then attached to common meanings. 
They are thereby transformed into desires and purposes, 
which, since they implicate a common or mutually under- 
stood meaning, present new ties, converting a conjoint ac- 
tivity into a community of interest and endeavor. Thus 
there is generated what, metaphorically, may be termed a 
general will and social consciousness: desire and choice on 
the part of individuals in behalf of activities that, by 
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means of symbols, are communicable and shared by all 
concerned. A community thus presents an order of ener- 
gies transmuted into one of meanings which are appreci- 
ated and mutually referred by each to every other on the 
part of those engaged in combined action. “Force” is not 
eliminated but is transformed in use and direction by ideas 
and sentiments made possible by means of symbols. 

The work of conversion of the physical and organic 
phase of associated behavior into a community of action 
saturated and regulated by mutual interest in shared 
meanings, consequences which are translated into ideas 
and desired objects by means of symbols, does not occur 
all at once nor completely. At any given time, it sets a 
problem rather than marks a settled achievement. We are 
born organic beings associated with others, but we are not 
born members of a community. The young have to be 
brought within the traditions, outlook and interests which 
characterize a community by means of education: by un- 
remitting instruction and by learning in connection with 
the phenomena of overt association. Everything which is 
distinctively human is learned, not native, even though it 
could not be learned without native structures which mark 
man off from other animals. To learn in a human way and 
to human effect is not just to acquire added skill through 
refinement of original capacities. 

To learn to be human is to develop through the give- 
and-take of communication an effective sense of being an 
individually distinctive member of a community; one who 
understands and appreciates its beliefs, desires and meth- 
ods, and who contributes to a further conversion of or- 
ganic powers into human resources and values. But this 
translation is never finished. The old Adam, the unregen- 
, erate element in human nature, persists. It shows itself 
wherever the method obtains of attaining results by use of 
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force instead of by the method of communication and en- 
lightenment. It manifests itself more subtly, pervasively 
and effectually when knowledge and the instrumentalities 
of skill which are the product of communal life are em- 
ployed in the service of wants and impulses which have 
not themselves been modified by reference to a shared in- 
terest, To the doctrine of ^^naturaF^ economy which held 
that commercial exchange would bring about such an in- 
terdependence that harmony would automatically result, 
Rousseau gave an adequate answer in advance. He pointed 
out that interdependence provides just the situation which 
makes it possible and worth while for the stronger and 
abler to exploit others for their own ends, to keep others in 
a state of subjection where they can be utilized as ani- 
mated tools. The remedy he suggested, a return to a con- 
dition of independence based on isolation, was hardly seri- 
ously meant. But its desperateness is evidence of the ur- 
gency of the problem. Its negative character was equiva- 
lent to surrender of any hope of solution. By contrast it 
indicates the nature of the only possible solution: the per- 
fecting of the means and ways of communication of mean- 
ings so that genuinely shared interest in the consequences 
of interdependent activities may inform desire and effort 
and thereby direct action. 

Knowledge is a function of association and communica- 
tion; it depends upon tradition, upon tools and methods 
socially transmitted, developed and sanctioned. Faculties 
of effectual observation, reflection and desire are habits ac- 
quired under the influence of the culture and institutions 
of society, not ready-made inherent powers. The fact that 
man acts from crudely intelligized emotion and from habit 
rather than from rational consideration, is now so familiar 
that it is not easy to appreciate that the other idea was 
taken seriously as the basis of economic and political phi- 
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losophy. The measure of truth which it contains was de- 
rived from observation of a relatively small group of 
shrewd business men who regulated their enterprises by 
calculation and accounting, and of citizens of small and 
stable local communities who were so intimately ac- 
quainted with the persons and affairs of their locality that 
they could pass competent judgment upon the bearing of 
proposed measures with respect to their own concerns. 

The prime condition of a democratically organized pub- 
lic is a kind of knowledge and insight which does not yet 
exist. In its absence, it would be the height of absurdity 
to try to tell what it would be like if it existed. But some 
of the conditions which must be fulfilled if it is to exist 
can be indicated. We can borrow that much from the 
spirit and method of science even if we are ignorant of it 
as a specialized apparatus. An obvious requirement is free- 
dom of social inquiry and of distribution of its conclu- 
sions. The notion that men may be free in their thought 
even when they are not in its expression and dissemination 
has been sedulously propagated. It had its origin in the 
idea of a mind complete in itself, apart from action and 
from objects. Such a consciousness presents in fact the 
spectacle of mind deprived of its normal functioning, be- 
cause it is baffled by the actualities in connection with 
which alone it is truly mind, and is driven back into se- 
cluded and impotent revery. 

There can be no public without full publicity in respect 
to all consequences which concern it. Whatever obstructs 
and restricts publicity, limits and distorts public opinion 
and checks and distorts thinking on social affairs. Without 
freedom of expression, not even methods of social inquiry 
can be developed. For tools can be evolved and perfected 
only in* operation; in application to observing, reporting 
and organizing actual subject-matter; and this application 
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cannot occur save through free and systematic communi- 
cation. 

The belief that thought and its communication are now 
free simply because legal restrictions which once obtained 
have been done away with is absurd. Its currency perpetu- 
ates the infantile state of social knowledge. For it blurs 
recognition of our central need to possess conceptions 
which are used as tools of directed inquiry and which are 
tested, rectified and caused to grow in actual use. No man 
and no mind was ever emancipated merely by being left 
alone. Removal of formal limitations is but a negative con- 
dition; positive freedom is not a state but an act which in- 
volves methods and instrumentalities for control of condi- 
tions. Experience shows that sometimes the sense of ex- 
ternal oppression, as by censorship, acts as a challenge and 
arouses intellectual energy and excites courage. But a be- 
lief in intellectual freedom where it does not exist contrib- 
utes only to complacency in virtual enslavement, to sloppi- 
ness, superficiality and recourse to sensations as a substi- 
tute for ideas: marked trails of our present estate with re- 
spect to social knowledge. On one hand, thinking deprived 
of its Ikivmal course takes refuge in academic specialism, 
comparable in its way to what is called scholasticism. On 
the other hand, the physical agencies of publicity which 
exist in such abundance are utilized in ways which consti- 
tute a large part of the present meaning of publicity: ad- 
vertising, propaganda, invasion of private life, the ^^featur- 
ing” of passing incidents in a way which violates all the 
moving logic of continuity, and which leaves us with those 
isolated intrusions and shocks which are the essence of 
'^sensations.” 

It would be a mistake to identify the conditions which 
limit free communication and circulation of facts and 
ideas, and lyhich thereby arrest and pervert social thought 
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or inquiry, merely with overt forces which are obstructive. 
It is true that those who have ability to manipulate social 
relations for their own advantage have to be reckoned 
with. They have an uncanny instinct for detecting W'hat- 
ever intellectual tendencies even remotely threaten to en- 
croach upon their control. They have developed an extra- 
ordinary facility in enlisting upon their side the inertia, 
prejudices and emotional partisanship of the masses by 
use of a technique which impedes free inquiry and expres- 
sion. We seem to be approaching a state of government by 
hired promoters of opinion called publicity agents. But the 
more serious enemy is deeply concealed in hidden en- 
trenchments. 

Emotional habituations and intellectual habitudes on 
the part of the mass of men cfeate the conditions of which 
the exploiters of sentiment and opinion only take advan- 
tage. Men have got used to an experimental method in 
physical and technical matters. They are still afraid of it 
in human concerns. The fear is the more efficacious be- 
cause like all deep-l3dng fears it is covered up and dis- 
guised by all kinds of rationalizations. One of its com- 
monest forms is a truly religious idealization of, and rev- 
erence for, established institutions; for example in our 
own politics, the Constitution, the Supreme Court, private 
property, free contract and so on. The words ^^sacred” and 
“sanctity^’ come readily to our lips when such things come 
under discussion. They testify to the religious aureole 
which protects the institutions. If “holy’’ means that 
which is not to be approached nor touched, save with cere- 
monial precautions and by specially anointed officials, then 
such things are holy in contemporary political life. As su- 
pernatural matters have progressively been left high and 
dry upon a secluded beach, the actuality of religious ta- 
boos has more and more gathered about secular institu- 
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tions, especially those connected with the nationalistic 
state.* Psychiatrists have discovered that one of the com- 
monest causes of mental disturbance is an underlying fear 
of which the subject is not aware, but which leads to with- 
drawal from reality and to unwillingness to think things 
through. There is a social pathology which w’^orks power- 
fully against effective inquiry into social institutions and 
conditions. It manifests itself in a thousand ways; in 
querulousness, in impotent drifting, in uneasy snatching at 
distractions, in idealization of the long established, in a 
facile optimism assumed as a cloak, in riotous glorification 
of things ^^as they are,” in intimidation of all dissenters — 
ways which depress and dissipate thought all the more ef- 
fectually because they operate with subtle and uncon- 
scious pervasiveness. 

Knowledge cooped up in a private consciousness is a 
myth, and knowledge of social phenomena is peculiarly 
dependent upon dissemination, for only by distribution 
can such knowledge be either ()l)tuine(l or tested. A fact of 
community life which is not spread abroad so as to be a 
common i)ossession is a contradiction in terms. Dissemina- 
tion is something other than scattering at large. Seeds are 
sown, not by virtue of being thrown out at random, but 
by being so distributed as to take root and have a chance 
of growth. Communication of the results of social inquiry 
is the same thing as the formation of public opinion. This 
marks one of the first ideas framed in the growth of polit- 
ical democracy as it will be one of the last to be fulfilled. 
For public opinion is judgment which is formed and enter- 
tained by those who constitute the public and is about 

* The religious character of nationalism has been forcibly brought 
out by Carieton Hayes, in his “Essays on Nationalism,” especially 
Chap. IV. 
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public affairs. Each of the two phases imposes for its real- 
ization conditions hard to meet. 

Opinions and beliefs concerning the public presuppose 
effective and organized inquiry. Unless there are methods 
for detecting the energies which are at work and tracing 
them through an intricate network of interactions to their 
consequences, what passes as public opinion will be “opin- 
ion” in its derogatory sense rather than truly public, no 
matter how widespread the opinion is. The power for harm 
is proportional to the number who share error as to fact 
and who partake of a false belief. Opinion casually formed 
and formed under the direction of those who have some- 
thing at stake in having a lie believed can be public opin- 
ion only in name. Calling it by this name, acceptance of 
the name as a kind of warrant, magnifies its capacity to 
lead action astray. The more who share it, the more injuri- 
ous its influence. Public opinion, even if it happens to be 
correct, is intermittent when it is not the product of meth- 
ods of investigation and reporting constantly at work. It 
appears only In crises. Hence its “rightness” concerns only 
an immediate emergency. Its lack of continuity makes it 
wrong from the standpoint of the course of events. It is as 
if a physician were able to deal for the moment with an 
emergency in disease but could not adapt his treatment of 
it to the underlying conditions which brought it about. He 
may then “cure” the disease — that is, cause its present 
alarming symptoms to subside — ^but he does not modify 
its causes; his treatment may even affect them for the 
worse. Only continuous inquiry, continuous in the sense 
of being connected as well as persistent, can provide the 
material of enduring opinion about public matters. 

A glance at the situation shows that the physical and 
external means of collecting information in regard to what 
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is happening in the world have far outrun the intellectual 
phase of inquiry and organization of its results. Telegraph, 
telephone, and now the radio, cheap and quick mails, the 
printing prCvSs, capable of swift reduplication of material 
at low cost, have attained a remarkable development. But 
when we ask what sort of material is recorded and how it 
is organized, when ask about the intellectual form in 
which the material is presented, the tale to be told is very 
different. “News’’ signifies something which has just hap- 
pened, and which is new just because it deviates from the 
old and regular. But its meaning depends upon relation to 
what it imports, to what its social consequences are. This 
import cannot be determined unless the new is placed in 
relation to the old, to what has happened and been inte- 
grated into the course of events. Without coordination and 
consecutiveness, events are not events, but mere occur-’ 
rences, intrusions; an event implies that out of which a 
happening proceeds. Hence even if we discount the influ- 
ence of private interests in procuring suppression, secrecy 
and misrepresentation, we have here an explanation of the 
triviality and “sensational” quality of so much of what 
passes as news. The catastrophic, namely, crime, accident, 
family rows, personal clashes and conflicts, are the most 
obvious forms of breaches of continuity; they supply the 
element of shock which is the strictest meaning of sensa- 
tion; they are the new par excellence, even though only 
the date of the newspaper could inform us whether they 
happened last year or this, so completely are they isolated 
from their connections. 

So accustomed are we to this method of collecting, re- 
cording and presenting social changes, that it may well 
sound ridiculous to say that a genuine social science would 
manifest its reality in the daily press, while learned books 
and articles supply and polish tools of inquiry. But the in- 
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quiry which alone can furnish knowledge as a precondi- 
tion of public judgments must be contemporary and quo- 
tidian. Even if social sciences as a specialized apparatus of 
inquiry were more advanced than they are, they would be 
comparatively impotent in the office of directing opinion 
on matters of concern to the public as long as they are re- 
mote from application in the daily and unremitting assem- 
bly and interpretation of ^ffiews.” On the other hand, the 
tools of social inquiry will be clumsy as long as they are 
forged in places and under conditions remote from con- 
temporary events. 

What has been said about the formation of ideas and 
judgments concerning the public applies as well to the dis- 
tribution of the knowledge which makes it an effective 
possession of the members of the public. Any separation 
between the two sides of the problem is artificial. The 
discussion of propaganda and propagandism would alone, 
however, demand a volume, and could be written only by 
one much more experienced than the present writer. Prop- 
aganda can accordingly only be mentioned, with the re- 
mark that the present situation is one unprecedented in 
history. The political forms of democracy and quasi-dem- 
ocratic habits of thought on social matters have compelled 
a certain amount of public discussion and at least the sim- 
ulation of general consultation in arriving at political de- 
cisions. Representative government must at least seem to 
be founded on public interests as they are revealed to 
public belief. The days are past when government can be 
carried on without any pretense of ascertaining the wishes 
of the governed.* In theory, their ^sent must be secured. 
Under the older forms, there was no need to muddy the 
sources of opinion on political matters. No current of en- 
ergy flowed from them. To-day the judgments popularl) 

* This was written in 1927. — ^Ed. 
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formed on political matters are so important, in spite of 
all factors to the contrary, that there is an enormous pre- 
mium upon all methods which affect their formation. 

The smoothest road to control of political conduct is by 
control of opinion. As long as interests of pecuniary profit 
are powerful, and a public has not located and identified 
itself, those who have this interest will have an unresisted 
motive for tampering with the springs of political action in 
all that affects them. Just as in the conduct of industry 
and exchange generally the technological factor is ob- 
scured, deflected and defeated by ^^business,” so specifi- 
cally in the management of publicity. The gathering and 
sale of subject-matter having a public import are part of 
the existing pecuniary system. Just as industry conducted 
by engineers on a factual technological basis would be a 
very different thing from what it actually is, so the assem- 
bling and reporting of news would be a very different thing 
if the genuine interests of reporters were permitted to 
work freely. 

One aspect of the matter concerns particularly the side 
of dissemination. It is often said, and with a great appear- 
ance of truth, that the freeing and perfecting of inquiry 
would not have any especial effect. For, it is argued, the 
mass of the reading public is not interested in learning and 
assimilating the results of accurate investigation. Unless 
these are read, they cannot seriously affect the thought 
and action of members of the public; they remain in se- 
cluded library alcoves, and are studied and understood 
only by a Jew intellectuals. The objection is well taken 
save as the potency of art is taken into account. A tech- 
nical high-brow presentation would appeal only to those 
technically high-brow; it would not be news to Ihe^masses. 
Presentation is fundamentally important, and presentation 
is a question of art. A newspaper which was only a daily 
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edition of a quarterly journal of sociology or political sci- 
ence would undoubtedly possess a limited circulation and 
a narrow influence. Even at that, however, the mere exist- 
ence and accessibility of such material would have some 
regulative effect. But we can look much further than that. 
The material would have such an enormous and wide- 
spread human bearing that its bare existence would be an 
• irresistible invitation to a presentation of it which would 
have a direct popular appeal. The freeing of the artist in 
literary presentation, in other words, is as much a precon- 
dition of the desirable creation of adequate opinion on 
public matters as is the freeing of social inquiry. Men’s 
conscious life of opinion and judgment often proceeds on 
a superficial and trivial plane. But their lives reach a 
deeper level. The function of art has always been to break 
through the crust of conventionalized and routine con- 
sciousness. Common things, a flower, a gleam of moon- 
light, the song of a bird, not things rare and remote, are 
means with which the deeper levels of life are touched so 
that they spring up as desire and thought. This process is 
art. Poetry, the drama, the novel, are proofs that the 
problem of presentation is not insoluble. Artists have al- 
ways been the*real purveyors of news, for it is not the out- 
ward happening in itself which is new, but the kindling 
by it of emotion, perception and appreciation. 

We have but touched lightly and in passing upon the 
conditions which must be fulfilled if the Great Society is 
to become a Great Community; a society in which the 
ever-expanding and intricately ramifying consequences of 
associated activities shall be known in the full sense of 
that word, so that an organized, articulate Public comes 
into being. The highest and most difficult kind of inquiry 
and a subtle,, delicate, vivid and responsive art of com* 
munication must take possession of the physical machin- 
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ery of transmission ‘and circulation and breathe life into it. 
When the machine age has thus perfected its machinery it 
will be a means of life and not its despotic master. De- 
mocracy will come into its own, for democracy is a name 
for a life of free and enriching communion. It had its seer 
ill Walt Whitman. It will have its consummation when free 
social inquiry is indissolubly wedded to the art of full and 
moving communication. 

V • The Democratic Forni''^ 

Democracy is much broader than a special political 
form, a method of conducting government, of making laws 
and carrying on governmental administration by means of 
popular suffrfige and elected officers. It is that, of course. 
But it is something broader and deeper than that. The po- 
litical and governmental phase of democracy is a means, 
the best means so far found, for realizing ends that lie in 
the wide domain of human relationships and the develop- 
ment of human personality. It is, as we often say, though 
perhaps without appreciating all that is involved in the 
saying, a way of life, social and individual. The keynote 
of democracy as a way of life may be expressed, it seems 
to me, Jis the necessity for the participation of every ma- 
ture human being in formation of the values that regulate 
the living of men together: which is necessary from the 
standpoint of both the general social welfare and the full 
development of human beings as individuals. 

Universal suffrage, recurring elections, responsibility of 
those who are in political powder to the voters, and the 
other factors of democratic government are means that 
have been found expedient for realizing democracy as the 

From Democracy and Educaiional Administration^ an address 
before the National Education Association, Feb. 22, 1937, «ind pub- 
lished in School and Society, April 3, 1937. 
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truly human way of living. They are not a final end and a 
final value. They are to be judged on the basis of their 
contribution to end. It is a form of idolatry to erect means 
into the end which they serve. Democratic political forms 
are simply the best means that human wit has devised up 
to a special time in history. But they rest back upon the 
idea that no man or limited set of men is wise enough or 
good enough to rule others without their consent; the posi- 
tive meaning of this statement is that all those who are af- 
fected by social institutions must have a share in produc- 
ing and managing them. The two facts that each one is 
influenced in what he does and enjoys and in what he be- 
comes by the institutions under which he lives, and that 
therefore he shall have, in a democracy, a voice in shaping 
them, are the passive and active sides of the same fact. 

The development of political democracy came about 
through substitution of the method of mutual consultation 
and voluntary agreement for the method of subordination 
of the many to the few enforced from above. Social ar- 
rangements which involve fixed subordination are main- 
tained by coercion. The coercion need not be physical 
There have existed, for short periods, benevolent despot 
isms. But coercion of some sort there has been; perhaps 
economic, certainly psychological and moral. The very 
fact of exclusion from participation is a subtle form of 
suppression. It gives individuals no opportunity to reflect 
and decide upon what is good for them. Others who are 
supposed to be wiser and who in any case have more 
power decide the question for them and also decide the 
methods and means by which subjects may arrive at the 
enjo3mient of what is good for them. This form of coercion 
and suppression is more subtle and more effective than are 
overt intimidation and restraint. When it is habitual and 
embodied in social institutions, it seems the normal and 
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natural state of affairs. The mass usually become unaware 
that they have a claim to a development of their own 
powers. Their experience is so restricted that they are not 
conscious of restriction. It is part of the democratic con- 
ception that they as individuals are not the only sufferers, 
but that the whole social body is deprived of the poten- 
tial resources that should be at its service. The individuals 
of the submerged mass may not be very wise. But there is 
one thing they are wiser about than anybody else can be, 
and that is where the shoe pinches, the troubles they suf- 
fer from. 

The foundation of democracy is faith in the capacities 
of human nature; faith in human intelligence and in the 
power of pooled and cooperative experience. It is not be- 
lief that these things are complete but that if given a show 
they will grow and be able to generate progressively the 
knowledge and wisdom needed to guide collective action. 
Every autocratic and authoritarian scheme of social action 
rests on a belief that the needed intelligence is confined to 
a superior few, who because of inherent natural gifts are 
endowed with the ability and the right to control the con- 
duct of others; laying down principles and rules and di- 
recting the ways in which they are carried out. It would 
be foolish to deny that much can be said for this point of 
view. It is that which controlled human relations in social 
groups for much the greater part of human history. The 
democratic faith has emerged very, very recently in the 
history of mankind. Even where democracies now exist, 
men’s minds and feelings are still permeated with ideas 
about leadership imposed from above, ideas that developed 
in the long early history of mankind. After democratic po- 
litical institutions were nominally established, beliefs and 
ways of looking at life and of acting that originated when 
men and women were externally controlled and subjected 
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to arbitrary power, persisted in the family, the church, 
business and the school, and experience shows that as long 
as they persist there, political democracy is not secure. 

Belief in equality is an element of the democratic credo. 
It is not, however, belief in equality of natural endow-^ 
ments. Those who proclaimed the idea of equality did not 
suppose they were enunciating a psychological doctrine, 
but a legal and political one. All individuals are entitled 
to equality of treatment by law and in its administration. 
Each one is affected equally in quality if not in quantity 
by the institutions under which he lives and has an equal 
right to express his judgment, although the weight of his 
judgment may not be equal in amount when it enters into 
the pooled result to that of others. In short, each one is 
equally an individual and entitled to equal opportunity of 
development of his own capacities, be they large or small 
in range. Moreover, each has needs of his own, as signifi- 
cant to him as those of others are to them. The very fact 
of natural and psychological inequality is all the more 
reason for establishment by law of equality of opportu- 
nity, since otherwise the former becomes a means of op- 
pression of the less gifted. 

While what we call intelligence may be distributed 
in unequal amounts, it is the democratic faith that it 
is sufficiently general so that each individual has some- 
thing to contribute, and the value of each contribution 
can be assessed only as it enters into the final pooled 
intelligence constituted by the contributions of all. 
Every authoritarian scheme, on the contrary, assumes 
that its value may be assessed by some prior princi- 
ple, if not of family and birth or race and color or pos- 
session of material wealth, then by the position and rank 
a person occupies in the existing social scheme. The dem- 
ocratic faith in equality is the faith that each individual 
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shall have the chance and opportunity to contribute what- 
ever he is capable of contributing and that the value of 
his contribution be decided by its place and function in 
the organi;5ed total of similar contributions, not on the ba- 
sis of prior status of any kind whatever. 

I have emphasized in what precedes the importance of 
the effective release of intelligence in connection with per- 
sonal experience in the democratic way of living. I have 
done so purposely because democracy is so often and so 
naturally associated in our minds with freedom of action^ 
forgetting the importance of freed intelligence which is 
necessary to direct and to warrant freedom of action. Un- 
less freedom of individual action has intelligence and in- 
formed conviction back of it, its manifestation is almost 
sure to result in confusion and disorder. The democratic 
idea of freedom is not the right of each individual to do 
as he pleases, even if it be qualified by adding ^^provided 
he docs not interfere with the same freedom on the part 
of others.’’ While the idea is not always, not often enough, 
expressed in words, the basic freedom is that of freedom of 
mhid and of whatever degree of freedom of action and ex- 
perience is necessary to produce freedom of intelligence. 
The modes of freedom guaranteed in the Kill of Rights 
arc all of this nature: Freedom of belief and conscience, 
of expression of opinion, of assembly for discussion and 
conference, of tlie press as an organ of communication. 
They are guaranteed because without them individuals are 
not free to develop and society is deprived of what they 
might contribute. 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE NEW SOCIETY 

I * The Individual in the Cultural Crisis* 

ANTHROPOLOGICALLY speaking, we are living in a 
money culture. Our materialism, our devotion to money 
making and to having a good time, are not things by them- 
selves. They are the product of the fact that we live in a 
money culture; of the fact that our technique and technol- 
ogy are controlled by interest in private profit. There lies 
the serious and fundamental defect of our civilization, the 
source of the secondary and induced evils to which so 
much attention is given. Critics are dealing with symp- 
toms and effects. The evasion of fundamental economic 
causes by critics both foreign and native seems to me to 
be an indication of the prevalence of the old European 
tradition, with its disregard for the body, material things, 
and practical concerns. The development of the American 
t3^e, in the sense of the critics, is an expression of the 
fact that we have retained this tradition and the economic 
system of private gain on which it is based, while at the 
same time we have made an independent development of 
industry and technology that is nothing short of revolu- 
tionary. When our critics deal with this issue instead of 
avoiding it there will be something really doing. 

Until the issue is met, the confusion of a civilization di- 

* From Individualism Old and New. The passages have been se- 
lected and arranged from all parts of the book. Ed. 
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vicled against itself will persist. The mass development, 
which our European critics tell us has submerged individ- 
uality, is the product of a machine age; in some form it 
will follow in all countries from the extension of a ma- 
chine technology. Its immediate effect has been, without 
doubt, a subjection of certain types of individuality. As 
far as individuality is associated with aristocracy of the 
historic type, the extension of the machine age will pre- 
sumably be hostile to individuality in its traditional sense 
all over the world. 

There arc two ‘^‘solutions’’ that fail to solve. One of 
these is the method of avoidance. This course is taken as 
far as it is assumed that the only valid type of individual- 
ity is that which holds over from the ages that anteceded 
machine technology and the democratic society it creates. 
The course that is complementary to the method of escape 
springs from assumption that the present situation is final; 
that it presents something inherently ultimate and fixed. 
Only as it is treated as transitive and moving, as material 
to be dealt with in shaping a later outcome, only, that is, 
as it is treated as a problem , is the idea of any solution 
genuine and relevant. We may well take the formula ad- 
vanced by European critics as a means of developing our 
consciousness of some of the conditions of the problem. So 
regarded, the problem is seen to be essentially that of crea- 
tion of a new individualism as significant for modern con- 
ditions as the old individualism at its best was for its day 
and place. 

The first step in further definition of this problem is 
realization of the collective age which we have already en- 
tered. 

There is no word which adequately expresses what is 
taking place. “Socialism’’ has too specific political and eco- 
nomic associations to be appropriate. “Collectivism” is 
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more neutral, but it, too, is a party-word rather than a de- 
scriptive term. Perhaps the constantly increasing role of 
corporations in our economic life gives a clew to a fitting 
name. The word may be used in a wider sense than is con- 
veyed by its technical legal meaning. We may then say 
that the United States has steadily moved from an earlier 
pioneer individualism to a condition of dominant corpo' 
rateness. The influence business corporations exercise in 
determining present industrial and economic activities is 
both a cause and a symbol of the tendency to combination 
in all phases of life. Associations tightly or loosely organ- 
ized more and more define the opportunities, the choices 
and the actions of individuals. The need of the present is 
to apprehend the fact that, for better or worse, we are 
living in a corporate age. 

It is of the nature of society as of life to contain a bal- 
ance of opposed forces. Actions and reactions are ulti- 
mately equal and counterpart. At present the '^socializa- 
tion’’ is largely mechanical and quantitative. The system 
is kept in a kind of precarious balance by the movement 
toward lawless and reckless overstimulation among indi- 
viduals. If the chaos and the mechanism are to generate a 
mind and soul, an integrated personality, it will have to 
be an intelligence, a sentiment and an individualit}^ of a 
new type. 

Assured and integrated individuality is the product of 
definite social relationships and publicly acknowledged 
functions. Judged by this standard, even those 'Vt^ho seem 
to be in control, and to carry the expression of their spe- 
cial individual abilities to a high pitch, are submerged. 
They may be captains of finance and industry, but until 
there is some consensus of belief as to the meaning of fi- 
nance and industry in civilization as a whole, they cannot 
be captains of their own souls — theii beliefs and aims. 
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They exercise leadership surreptitiously and, as it were, 
absent-mindedly. They lead, but it is under cover of im- 
personal and socially undirected economic forces. Their 
reward is found not in what they do, in their social office 
and function, but in a deflection of social consequences to 
private gain. They receive the acclaim and command the 
envy and admiration of the crowd, but the crowd is also 
composed of private individuals who are equally lost to a 
sense of social bearings and uses. 

The explanation is found in the fact that while the ac- 
tions promote corporate and collective results, these results 
are outside their intent and irrelevant to that reward of 
satisfaction which comes from a sense of social fulfillment. 
To themselves and to others, their business is private and 
its outcome is private profit. No complete satisfaction is 
possible where such a split exists. Hence the absence of a 
sense of social value is made up for by an exacerbated ac- 
celeration of the activities that increase private advantage 
and powTr. One cannot look into the inner consciousness 
of his fellows; hut if there is any general degree of inner 
contentment on the part of those who form our pecuniary 
oligarchy, the evidence is sadly lacking. As for the many, 
they are impelled hither and yon by forces beyond their 
control. 

The unrest, impatience, irritation and hurry that are so 
marked in American life are inevitable accompaniments of 
a situation in which individuals do not find support and 
contentment in the fact that they are sustaining and sus- 
tained members of a social whole. They are evidence, psy- 
chologically, of abnormality, and it is as idle to seek for 
their explanation witliin the deliberate intent of individ- 
uals as it is futile to think that they can be got rid of by 
hortatory moral appeal. Only an acute maladjustment be- 
tween individuals and the social conditions under which 
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they live can account for such widespread pathological 
phenomena. Feverish love of anything as long as it is a 
change which is distracting, impatience, unsettlement, ner- 
vous discontentment, and desire for excitement, are not 
native to human nature. They are so abnormal as to de- 
mand explanation in some deep-seated cause. 

Instances of the flux in which individuals are loosened 
from the ties that once gave order and support to their 
lives are glaring. They are indeed so glaring that they 
blind our eyes to the causes which produce them. Individ- 
uals are groping their way through situations which they 
do not direct and which do not give them direction. The 
beliefs and ideals that are uppermost in their conscious- 
ness are not relevant to the society in which they out- 
wardly act and which constantly reacts upon them. Their 
conscious ideas and standards are inherited from an age 
that has passed away; their minds, as far as consciously 
entertained principles and methods of interpretation are 
concerned, are at odds with actual conditions. This pro- 
found split is the cause of distraction and bewilderment. 

Because of the bankruptcy of the older individualism, 
those who are aware of the breakdown often speak and 
argue as if individualism were itself done and over with. 
I do not suppose that those who regard socialism and in- 
dividualism as antithetical really mean that individuality 
is going to die out or that it is not something intrinsically 
precious. But in speaking as if the only individualism 
were the local episode of the last two centuries, they play 
into the hands of those who would keep it alive in order 
to serve their own ends, and they slur over the chief 
problem — that of remaking society to serve the growth of 
a new type of individual. There are many who believe 
that socialism of some form is needed to realize individual 
initiative and security on a wide scale. They are con- 
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cerncd about the restriction of power and freedom to a 
few in the present regime, and they think that collective 
social control is necessary, at least for a time, in order to 
achieve its advantages for all. But they too often seem to 
assume that the result will be merely an extension of the 
earlier individualism to the many. 

Such thinking treats individualism as if it were some- 
thing static, having a uniform content. It ignores the fact 
that the mental and moral structure of individuals, the 
pattern of their desires and purposes, change with every 
great change in social constitution. Individuals who are 
not bound together in associations, whether domestic, eco- 
nomic, religious, political, artistic or educational, are mon- 
strosities. It is absurd to suppose that the ties w^hich hold 
them together are merely external and do not react into 
mentality and character, producing the framework of per- 
sonal disposition. 

The tragedy of the ^‘lost individual” is due to the fact 
that while individuals are now caught up into a vast com- 
plex of associations, there is no harmonious and coherent 
reflection of the import of these connections into the im- 
aginative and emotional outlook on life. This fact is of 
course due in turn to the absence of harmony within the 
state of society. There is an undoubted circle. But it is a 
vicious circle only as far as men decline to accept — in the 
intellectual, observing and inquiring spirit — the realities 
of the social estate, and because of this refusal either sur- 
render to the division or seek to save their individuality 
by escape or sheer emotional revolt. The habit of opposing 
the corporate and collective to the individual tends to the 
persistent continuation of the confusion and uncertainty. 
It distracts attention from the crucial issue: How shall the 
individual refind himself in an unprecedentedly new social 
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situation, and what qualities will the new individualism 
exhibit? 

It is not too much to say that the whole significance of 
the older individualism has now shrunk to a pecuniary 
scale and measure. The virtues that are supposed to attend 
rugged individualism may be vocally proclaimed, but it 
takes no great insight to see that what is cherished is 
measured by its connection with those activities that make 
for success in business conducted for personal gain. Hence, 
'the irony of the gospel of “individualism” in business con- 
joined with suppression of individuality in thought and 
speech. One cannot imagine a bitterer comment on any 
professed individualism than that it subordinates the only 
creative individuality — that of mind — to the maintenance 
of a regime which gives the few an opportunity for being 
shrewd in the management of monetary business. 

There is at least this much truth in economic determin- 
ism. Industry is not outside of human life, but within it. 
The genteel tradition shuts its eyes to this fact; emotion- 
ally and intellectually it pushes industry and its material 
phase out into a region remote from human values. To 
stop with mere emotional rejection and moral condemna- 
tion of industry and trade as materialistic is to leave them 
in this inhuman region where they operate as the instru- 
ments of those who employ them for' private ends. Ex- 
clusion of this sort is an accomplice of the forces that keep 
things in the saddle. There is a subterranean partnership 
between those who employ the existing economic order for 
selfish pecuniary gain and those who turn their backs up- 
on it in the interest of personal complacency, private dig- 
nity, and irresponsibility. 

Every occupation leaves its impress on individual char- 
acter and modifies the outlook on life of those who carry 
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it on. No one questions this fact as respects wage-earners 
tied to the machine, or business men who devote them- 
selves to pecuniary manipulations. Callings may have their 
roots in innate impulses of human nature but their pur- 
suit does not merely “express’’ these impulses, leaving 
them unaltered ; their pursuit determines intellectual hori- 
zons, precipitates knowledge and ideas, shapes desire and 
interest. This influence operates in the case of those who 
set up fine art, science, or religion as ends in themselves, 
isolated from radiation and expansion into other concerns 
(such radiation being what “application” signifies) as 
much as in the case of those who engage in industry. The 
alternatives are lack of application with consequent nar- 
rowing and . overspecialization, and ■ application with en- 
largement and increase of liberality. The narrowing in the 
case of industry pursued apart from social ends is evident 
to all thoughtful persons. Intellectual and literary folks 
who conceive themselves devoted to pursuit of pure truth 
and uncontaminated beauty too readily overlook the fact 
that a similar narrowing and hardening take place in 
them. Their goods are more refined, but they are also en- 
gaged in acquisition; unless they are concerned with use, 
with expansive interactions, they too become monopolists 
of capital. And the monopolization of spiritual capital 
may in the end be more harmful than that of material 
capital. 

There are, I suppose, those who fancy that the emphasis 
which I put upon the corporateness of existing society in 
the United States is in effect, even if not in the writer’s 
conscious intent, a plea for greater conformity than now 
exists. Nothing could be further from the truth. Identifica- 
tion of society with a level of uniformity, whatever it be, 
high as well as low, is just another evidence of that dis- 
traction because of which the individual is lost. Society is 
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of course but the relations of individuals to one another in 
this form and that. And all relations are interactions, not 
fixed molds. The particular interactions that compose a 
human society include the give and take of participation, 
of a sharing that increases, that expands and deepens, the 
capacity and significance of the interacting factors. Con- 
formity is a name for the absence of vital interplay; the 
arrest and benumbing of communication. It is the artificial 
substitute used to hold men together in lack of associations 
that are incorporated into inner dispositions of thought 
and desire. I often wonder what meaning is given to the 
term “society’’ by those who oppose it to the intimacies of 
personal intercourse, such as those of friendship. Presum- 
ably they have in their minds a picture of rigid institu- 
tions or some set and external organization. But an insti- 
tution that is other than the structure of human contact 
and intercourse is a fossil of some past society; organiza- 
tion, as in any living organism, is the cooperative consen- 
sus of multitudes of cells, each living in exchange with 
others. 

We are given to thinking of society in large and vague 
ways. We should forget “society” and think of law, indus- 
try, religion, medicine, politics, art, education, philosophy 
— and think of them in the plural. For points of contact 
are not the same for a^y two persons and hence the ques- 
tions which the interests and occupations pose are never 
twice the same. There is no contact so immutable that it 
will not yield at some point. All these callings and con- 
cerns are the avenues through which the world acts upon 
us and we upon the world. There is no society at large, no 
business in general. Harmony with conditions is not a sin- 
gle and monotonous uniformity, but a diversified affair re- 
quiring individual attack. It is the part of wisdom to note 
the double meaning of such ideas as “acceptance.” There 
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is an acceptance that is of the intellect; it signifies facing 
facts for what they arc. There is another acceptance that 
is of the emotions and will; that involves commitment of 
desire and effort. So far are the two from being identical 
that acceptance in the first sense is the precondition of all 
intelligent refusal of acceptance in the second sense. 
There is a prophetic aspect to all observation; we can 
perceive the meaning of what exists only as we forecast 
the consequences it entails. When a situation is as con- 
fused and divided within itself as is the present social es- 
tate, choice is implicated in observation. As one perceives 
different tendencies and different possible consequences, 
preference inevitably goes out to one or the other. Be- 
cause acknowledgment in thought brings with it intelli- 
gent discrimination and choice, it is the first step out of 
confusion, the first step in forming those objects of signifi- 
cant allegiance out of which stable and efficacious individ- 
uality may grow. It might even perform the miracle of 
rendering conservatism relevant and thoughtful. It cer- 
tainly is the prerequisite of an anchored liberalism. 

Individuality is inexpugnable because it is a manner of 
distinctive sensitivity, selection, choice, response and uti- 
lization of conditions. For this reason, if for no other, it is 
impossible to develop integrated individuality by any all- 
embracing system or program. No individual can make 
the determination for anyone else; nor can he make it for 
himself all at once and forever. A native manner of selec- 
tion gives direction and continuity, but definite expression 
is found in changing occasions and varied forms. The se- 
lective choice and use of conditions have to be continually 
made and remade. Since we live in a moving world and 
change with our interactions in it, every act produces a 
new perspective that demands a new exercise of prefer- 
ence. If, in the long run, an individual remains lost, it is 
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because he has chosen irresponsibility; and if he remains 
wholly depressed, it is because he has chosen the course of 
easy parasitism. 

Individuality is at first spontaneous and unshaped; it is 
a potentiality, a capacity of development. Even so, it is a 
unique manner of acting in and with a world of objects 
and persons. It is not something complete in itself, like a 
closet in a house or a secret drawer in a desk, filled with 
treasures that are waiting to be bestowed on the world. 
Since individuality is a distinctive way of feeling the im- 
pacts of the world and of showing a preferential bias in 
response to these impacts, it develops into shape and form 
only through interaction with actual conditions; it is no 
more complete in itself than is a painter’s tube of paint 
without relation to a canvas. The work of art is the truly 
individual thing; and it is the result of the interaction of 
paint and canvas through the medium of the artist’s dis- 
tinctive vision and power. In its determination, the poten- 
tial individuality of the artist takes on visible and endur- 
ing form. The imposition of individuality as something 
made in advance always gives evidence of a mannerism, 
not of a manner. For the latter is something original and 
creative; something formed in the very process of creation 
of other things. 

The future is always unpredictable. Ideals, including 
that of a new and effective individuality, must themselves 
be framed out of the possibilities of existing conditions, 
even if these be the conditions that constitute a corporate 
and industrial age. The ideals take shape and gain a con- 
tent as they operate in remaking conditions. We may, in 
order to have continuity of direction, plan a program of 
action in anticipation of occasions as they emerge. But a 
program of ends and ideals if kept apart from sensitive 
and flexible method becomes an encumbrance. For its 
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hard and rigid character assumes a fixed world and a 
static individual; and neither of these things exists. It im- 
plies that we can prophesy the future — an attempt which 
terminates, as someone has said, in prophesying the past 
or in its reduplication. 

II • The Economic Basis of the New Society* 

The imminence of the “next world war’^ has caused the 
last World War to recede from thought, discussion and 
imagination except in negative ways. During the progress 
of the World War positive attitudes and hopes were gen- 
erated and positive plans and objectives put forward for 
the creation of a better human society. The fact that 
these hopes were betrayed and objectives failed to be real- 
ized is evidence of our failure to take advantage of the op- 
portunity that was unquestionably there. It is not a con- 
demnation of those hopes and objectives. 

The constructive thought of that period centered about 
two comprehensive o])jectives: the establishment of a sys- 
tem of international law that would ensure peaceful rela- 
tions between nations; and the reorganization of the so- 
cial and economic relations within nations. Passing over 
the former objective, let us consider the latter .f 

I quote the statement I made then concerning the ob- 
jectives for internal social reorganization then afoot, plans 
and programs, it may be pointed out, which claimed the 
attention not only of progressive individuals but of polit- 
ical parties. Unfortunately, I need make no apology for 
quoting from an article written nearly twenty years ago. 
The evils existing then still exist now, the things needing 
ICO be done then still need to be done now. 

“The first of the deficiencies which will have to be 

* Written specially for this volume. — ^Ed. 

t“The former objective” is the subject of Chapter Nine. — ^Ed. 
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cared for in any effective reorganization which may take 
place after the war is the failure of our social order in the 
past to secure to its members steady and useful employ- 
ment. It would be difficult to bring any more severe in- 
dictment against anything that calls itself a civilization, 
than the fact that it is not able to utilize the energy, phys- 
ical, intellectual and moral, of the members who are desir- 
ous and anxious of rendering some kind of service, of pro- 
ducing some kind of needed and useful commodity; that it 
has not been able systematically to give all of its members 
a chance to do something. The evil, and the unnecessary 
character of the evil of unemployment is, then, the thing 
which I would put first, because it represents, in anything 
that professes to be civilization, the most obvious and 
definite point of weakness. 

“Now, this is serious, not merely from the standpoint of 
the enormous poverty and misery which insecure and pre- 
carious employment entails upon a large part of the popu- 
lation, but, if possible, even more serious because of the 
undermining of morale, of character, which comes with 
such a situation as this. We all know how demoralizing 
charity is. Every society of organized charity is teaching 
and constantly preaching the evils of indiscriminate char- 
ity, how it destroys the character of those who become its 
recipients. Cannot we generalize this lesson and apply it 
to the whole industrial situation? What is the effect upon 
the self-respect of the large classes of men and women 
who periodically, once in so often, find themselves in large 
numbers thrown out of employment, and find that they 
have to beg, not for charity, but for even a chance to do 
work in turning out commodities or in rendering services 
which society actually needs? The undermining of confid- 
ence in oneself, of respect for oneself, the undermining of 

faith or belief in the world and in others that comes be- 

% 
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cause of precarious and insecure tenure of employment is 
I think impossible to overestimate. When ])ec)plc find that 
they cannot do things that they are capable of doing, the 
atlitiulc that comes toward the world is either one of im- 
potence and enfoeblement, or else one (d bitterness and 
hostility. Now, these things are, perhaps, sufficiently ob- 
vious. They are not new. There was plenty of discussion 
of the problem of unemployment and the remedies for it, 
before the war, but the war in its conduct lias made the 
consciousness of it more acute and more general, and it 
has shown that the problem is not inevitable, that it is ca- 
pable of human administration and handling. It has 
proved that it is possible for men, pooling and organizing 
their intelligence and experience, and having the authority 
of the government behind them, to take hold of the indus- 
trial and economic processes and see to it, even in a pe- 
riod of such great stress as during the war, that no man 
or woman who is capable of work shall lack useful, 
steady, and reasonably remunerative employment. 

‘‘The second evil is the degnuled and inhuman stand- 
ard, or scale, of living which is found on the part of so 
many of the industrial population — of course, partly as a 
consequence of chronic employment or, at least, insecure 
employment, but partly because of the low rate of return 
for employment. We are accustomed, of course, to con- 
nect low wages and lack of work with poverty and suffer- 
ing, but we too often fail to translate poverty and the 
misery that goes with it into terms of the general vitia- 
tion, the general deterioration of the scale of life on the 
part of a large element of the population. We fail to note 
what an unhuman lowering it means of the standard of 
physical health — though here again was a point that was 
being agitated more and more, even before the war, in- 
volving a consideration of the question of the socially un- 
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necessary deaths, illnesses, accidents and incapacitations 
that come from the bad economic conditions under which 
so much of modem industry is carried on. We need only 
to think of the conditions under which masses of our pop- 
ulations live, not merely in the slums, but wherever there 
is a congested industrial population, to realize how low, 
as compared with the attained standards of the well-to-dc 
element of the population their plane of living really is. 

^In the third place, the war has revealed the serious 
weaknesses and defects which exist with respect to effi- 
ciency of production and distribution. Now, this is the 
particular phase of the matter upon which our existing old 
social order most prided itself. It might have admitted 
that it had not done so well with the human side of the 
problem, but it has been contended that, so far as effi- 
ciency in the invention, organization and utilization of the 
machinery of production and distribution is concerned, 
the present age is almost infinitely in advance of any that 
has preceded. Of course, in a certain sense, as compared 
with older civilizations — those that came before the great 
industrial revolution — this is true enough; for these me- 
chanical inventions are, of course, the product of scientific 
discovery. They are the product of the release of men’s 
minds in the study of nature and the mystery of natural 
forces. It is a great mistake to suppose that our mechan- 
ical inventions of machines and implements — the steam 
engine, the telegraph, the telephone, the motor car, and 
the other agencies of production and distribution — ^are the 
actual fruit of the present industrial order. On the con- 
trary, they are the fruit of the discoveries of a compara- 
tively small number of scientific men who have not labor- 
ed for recognition and who have never got it, very much 
— at least, in the way of pecuniary recognition. It simply 
happened that conditions were such that the men of means, 
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men possessed of the financial and pecuniary resources, 
could utilize these fruits of natural science. 

^‘^Furthermore, efficiency is not an absolute thing; but, 
of course, as every engineer tells us, it is a matter of ratio. 
Efficiency is a matter of the ratio which the actual output 
bears to the available resources; and looked at from that 
standpoint, not in comparison with the output of past 
ages, but as a matter of ratio which exists now between 
the present output and the resources now available, we 
cannot pride ourselves on having attained any great 
amount of even industrial efficiency in production. I need 
hardly remind you of the fact that when greater efficiency 
was required in England and in this country, the govern- 
ment had to take charge of the distributing agencies, the 
railroads. I need not remind you of the breakdown in the 
production and distribution of coal, from which we suf- 
fered; and however much or however little the blame 
for .that is to be laid at the doors of any particular indi- 
viduals, the real difficulty, of course, goes much further 
back. It goes back to the fact that we have had produc- 
tion and distribution organized on a non-social basis — a 
basis of pecuniary profit. And when they suddenly had to 
be switched over to the basis of public need and public 
service, they naturally broke down. The great inefficiency 
here is, however, the failure to utilize human power. The 
great advance has, of course, been in the utilizing of na- 
tural power — ^steam and electricity, the machines, imple- 
ments, and so on; but we have not succeeded in engaging, 
enlisting and releasing available human energy. 

**The first great demand of a better social order, I should 
say, then, is the guarantee of the right, to every individual 
who is capable of it, to work — ^not the mere legal right, 
but a right which is enforceable so that the individual 
will always have the opportunity to engage m some form 
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of useful activity; and if the ordinary economic machinery 
breaks down through a crisis of some sbrt, then it is the 
duty of the state to come to the rescue and see that indi- 
viduals have something to do that is worth while — ^not 
breaking stone in a stone yard, or something else to get a 
soup ticket with, but some kind of productive work which 
a self-respecting person may engage in with interest and 
with more than mere pecuniary profit. Whatever may be 
said about the fortunes of what has technically been called 
socialism, it would seem to be simply the part of ordinary 
common sense that society should reorganize itself to 
make sure that individuals can make a living and be kept 
going, not by charity, but by having productive work to 
do. 

‘Tn the second place, war has revealed the possibilities 
of intelligent administration — administration which could 
be used to raise and maintain on a higher level the general 
standard and scale of living. The minimum wage is not 
one of the visions of the nations that have been longer in 
the war than we have; it is not, with them, a dream, an 
uplift notion: it is an accomplished fact. Great Britain 
is already spending an immense amount of money for the 
housing of its laborers, and, as we have found out in 
connection with our shipping program, we cannot do what 
we have got to do, unless we first see to it that there are 
decent, comfortable and sanitary housing facilities for the 
population. One of the demands which has already been 
made in England, which would help, also, to take care 
of the unemployment problem after the war, is that this 
great work of housing, conducted under national social 
auspices, shall go on until the slums, with their bad sani- 
tary, moral, and bad esthetic influence, have disappeared 
and every individual has a home to live in and surround- 
ings to live in which observe the ordinary amenities of 
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human life. The movements for insurance against ac- 
cident, insurance against illness, insurance against the 
contingencies of old age, which were already active before 
the war, have also, of course, been given a tremendous 
acceleration. 

^The third phase that I mention is the need of secur- 
ing greater industrial autonomy, that is to say, greater 
ability on the part of the workers in any particular trade 
or occupation to control that industry, instead of working 
under these conditions of external control where they 
have no interest, no insight into what they are doing, and 
no social outlook upon the consequences and meaning of 
what they are doing. This means an increasing share given 
to the laborer, to the wage earner, in controlling the con- 
ditions of his own activity. It is so common to point out 
the absurdity of conducting a war for political democracy 
which leaves industrial and economic autocracy practi- 
cally untouched, that I think we are absolutely bound to 
see, after the war, either a period of very great unrest, 
disorder, drifting, strife — I would not say actual civil war, 
but all kinds of irregular strife and disorder, or a move- 
ment to install the principle of self-government within in- 
dustries. 

“These three things, then, seem to me the essential mini- 
mum elements of an intelligent program of social reorgan- 
ization.” 

The idea of reconstruction was at the time the foregoing 
was written something to conjure with. In retrospect, we 
may come to the conclusion, widely prevalent today, that 
the whole idea of social reorganization was an illusion 
bred of the excited state of mind of the war. If that idea 
seems an illusion today, .it is because we failed to learn 
the lesson, which could be truly learned only by carrying 
it out into practice, If we fail to learn the lessons of the 
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present day — in fundamental respects identical with those 
of twenty years ago — then we may be sure that twenty 
years hence our present most ardent hopes and inspired 
programs will also be dismissed as illusions. 

To quote again: 

^^Now, in such a situation as this, we are^ not, I think, 
entitled to unthinking optimism about the certainty of 
great progress or about the particular direction which so- 
cial reorganization will take after the war. There is going 
to be, of course, a very great demand and a very great 
pressure, especially from the side of labor, but there will 
also be a very great inertia, very great obstacles and diffi- 
culties to contend with. We are not entitled to assume 
that automatically there is going to be a desirable reor- 
ganization and reconstruction after the war. We may, pos- 
sibly— it is conceivable — ^go through a long period of so- 
cial drifting and social unrest. The question is whether so- 
ciety, because of the experience of the war, will learn to 
utilize the intelligence, the insight and foresight which are 
available, in order to take hold of the problem and to go 
at it, step by step, on the basis of an intelligent program 
— a program which is not too rigid, which is not a pro- 
gram in the sense of having every item definitely sched- 
uled in advance, but which represents an outlook upon 
the future of the things which most immediately require 
doing, trusting to the experience which is got in doing 
them to reveal the next things needed and the next steps 
to be taken. Now, the one great thing that the war has ac- 
complished, it seems to me, of a permanent sort, is the en- 
forcement of a psychological and educational lesson. Be- 
fore the war, most persons would have said, who recog- 
nized these evils: Well, they are very great. We all recog- 
nize them. We deplore them, but the whole situation is so 
big and so complicated that it is not possible to do any- 
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thing about it. We have got to wait for the slow process of 
evolution. We have got to wait for the working out of un- 
conscious, natural law to accomplish anything serious and 
important in the way of reorganization. Well, I think the 
war has absolutely put an end to the right to the claim of 
anybody to say things of that sort. Tt is proved now that 
it is possible for human beings to take hold of human af- 
fairs and manage them, to sec an end which has to be 
gained, a purpose which must be fulfilled, and deliberately 
and intelligently to go to work to organize the means, the 
resources and the methods of accomplishing those results. 

‘‘It seems to me that we cannot in any good conscience 
return, after the war, to the old period of drifting, so- 
called evolution, as a necessary method of procedure. The 
real question with us will be one of effectively discerning 
whether intelligent men of the community really want to 
bring about a better reorganized social order. If the desire, 
the will and the purpose are strong enough, it has been 
demonstrated that, under conditions of very great strain — 
abnormal strain and pressure — human beings can get to- 
gether cooperatively and bring their physical resources 
and their intellectual resources to bear upon the problem 
of managing society, instead of letting society drift along 
more or less at the mercy of accident.^^* 

Events after the war in this country seemed to give the 
lie to the hopes then entertained. “Return to Normalcy'^ 
was not only the slogan but the practice — “normalcy’^ 
meaning the old social-economic regime. Attempts at rad- 
ical social change were defeated in Europe in every coun- 
try save Russia. Italy and Germany moved into Fascist 
dictatorships and other European and South American 

^ All quotations from an article entitled “Internal Social Reor- 
ganization After the Warf* first printed in the Journal of Race De- 
velopment, April 1918; reprinted in Characters and Evcfits, voL II 
pp. 745 ff. 
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countries in that direction. Social reorganization did take 
place but in a direction opposite to that of the hopes en- 
tertained by liberals and radicals in the earlier period. 
Nevertheless, the forecast of ^'serious internal disorder and 
unrest’’ has been fulfilled. 

After the world depression of 1929, the earlier idea of 
reconstruction revived, not under that name but, in this 
country, under the slogan of the New Deal. It has become 
increasingly evident that the conditions which caused the 
World War remain in full force, intensified indeed by the 
growth of exacerbated Nationalism — ^which is the direction 
in which “internal social reorganization” has in fact main- 
ly moved. Failure of the world communities to “meet and 
forestall” needed change with “sympathy and intelligence” 
has left us with the old problems unsolved and new ones 
added. 

The change is not, however, a matter of mere addition. 
Re-grouping of forces has crystallized forces which were 
more or less in solution and has given a new face, theoret- 
ically and practically, to the whole set of social problems 
that is involved. The urgent and central question at the 
present time is whether the needed economic-social 
changes (.with which legal and political changes are bound 
up) can be effected in ways vrhich preserve and develop 
what was fundamental in earlier liberalism, or whether so- 
cial control is to be instituted, by means of coercive gov- 
ernmental control from above in ways which destroy for 
a time (a time whose length cannot now be measured) all 
that was best worth conserving in older democratic ideas 
and ideals: intellectual and moral freedom; freedom of in- 
quiry and expression; freedom of association in work, rec- 
reation and for religious purposes; the freedom of inter- 
course among nations which, always hampered by tariff- 
walls and fear of war, is now deliberately suppressed in 
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many countries by a multitude of new technical devices. 

This new face of the problem is far from being exhib- 
ited solely in Fascist nations, although in them the sup- 
pression of liberties of thought, expression and teaching; 
the dissolution of voluntary groupings, such as trade un- 
ions; the threat to voluntary association for worship; and 
the prevention of free intercourse with other nations have 
their most marked expression. Nor is the problem confined 
to the one country in which reconstruction in the line of 
collectivist control during the early period after the World 
War made the most headway; for, contrary to the earlier 
belief in the ^‘withering away of the State,'’ governmental 
restriction of the essential liberties for which democracy 
stood has reached, through control of thought, expression, 
propaganda and direct coercion, a point in which there is 
little difference discernible between the U.S.S.R. and Fa- 
scist countries. 

The fundamental problem is also acute in the countries 
that remain democratic in form and that so far have main- 
tained, though with many violations, the ancient demo- 
cratic liberties of free inquiry, free assembly, and freedom 
of voluntary aSvSociation. For in these countries we have to 
a very large extent a continuation of the older policy of so- 
cial drifting plus ati amount of social tinkering accom- 
panied by social unrest and uncertainty. Experience has 
proved that this policy is^ attended by economic collapse 
and breakdowns of ever increasing severity. As long as the 
alternatives set before us are rigid governmental control 
on the one hand, whether of the Fascist or the Russian 
type, and ‘^democracy” of the drifting type on the other 
hand, the question to which I referred in the article 
quoted, “whether society will learn to utilize the intelli- 
gence, the insight and foresight which are available to go 
at the problem” of economic-social readjustment remains 
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and is even more urgent today in this country than it was 
when the words were first written. 

How much progress has been made in the intervening 
years? How does the situation now stand? We have a rec- 
ognition which did not exist before of social responsibility 
for the care of the unemployed whose resources are ex- 
hausted in consequence of unemployment. But at best, the 
method we employ is palliative: it comes after the event. 
The positive problem of instituting a social-economic order 
in which all those capable of productive work will do the 
work for which they are fitted remains practically un- 
touched. As a result, the conduct of relief and charitable 
care is almost never at what was termed “at the best.” 
The personal deterioration that results from enforced 
idleness is a coercion tvhich excludes the idle from the 
factors that contribute most effectively to decent self-re- 
spect and to personal development. While the mass of un- 
employed have met the situation with patience and even 
dignity, there can be no question that the corroding in- 
fluence of living without work, upon the charity of others, 
private and public, is operating. In the long run, it would 
be difficult to find anything more destructive of the best 
elements of human nature than a continued prospect of 
living, at least of subsisting, in more or less parasitical de- 
pendence upon charity, even if it is public. 

In saying these things, I am expressing no sympathy for 
those who complain about the growing amount of money 
spent upon taking care of those thrown out of productive 
work and the consequent increase in taxation. Much less 
am I expressing sympathy with the reckless charges 
brought against the unemployed of loving idleness and 
wishing to live at the expense of society. Such complaints 
and charges are the product of refusal to look at the 
causes which produce the situation and of desire to find 
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an alibi for their refusal to do anything to remove the 
causes — causes which are inherent in the existing social- 
economic regime. The problem of establishing social con- 
ditions which will make it possible for all who are capable 
to do socially productive work is not an easy one. I am 
not engaging in criticism because it has not been solved. I 
am pointing out that the problem is not even being 
thought much about, not to speak of being systematically 
faced. The reason for the great refusal is clear. To face it 
would involve the problem of remaining a profit system 
into a system conducted not just, as is sometimes said, in 
the interest of consumption, important as that is, but also 
in the interest of positive and enduring opportunity for 
productive and creative activity and all that that signifies 
for the development of the potentialities of human nature. 

What gain has been made in the matter of establishing 
conditions that give the mass of workers not only what is 
called “security'’ but also constructive interest in the work 
they do? What gain has been made in giving individuals, 
the great mass of individuals, an opportunity to find them- 
selves and then to educate themselves for what they can 
best do in work which is socially useful and such as to 
give free play in development of themselves? The manag- 
ers of industries here and there have learned that it pays 
to have conditions such that those who are employed know 
enough about what they are doing so as to take an interest 
in it. Educators here and there are awake to the need of 
discovering vocational and occupational abilities and to the 
need of readjusting the school system to build upon what 
is discovered. But the basic trouble is not the scantiness 
of efforts in these directions, serious as is their paucity. It 
is again that the whole existing industrial system tends to 
nullify in large measure the effects of these efforts even 
when they are made. The problem of the adjustment of 
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individual capacities and their development to actual oc- 
cupations is not a one-sided or unilateral one. It is bilat- 
eral and reciprocal. It is a matter of the state of existing 
occupations, of the whole set-up of productive work, of 
the structure of the industrial system. Even if there were 
a much more widespread and searching concern with the 
capacities of individuals and much more preparation of 
them along the lines of their inherent fitness and needs 
than now exists, what assurance is there in the existing 
system that there will be opportunity to use their gifts 
and the education they have obtained? As far as the mass 
is concerned, we are now putting the social cart before the 
social horse. 

If we take the question of production, what do we find? 
I pass by the basic fact that real production is completed 
only through distribution and consumption, so that mere 
improvement in the mechanical means of mass production 
may, and does, intensify the problem instead of solving it. 
I pass it over here because recurring crises and depres- 
sions, with the paradox of want amid plenty, has forced 
the fact upon the attention of every thoughtful person. 
The outcome is sufficient proof that the problem of pro- 
duction cannot be solved in isolation from distribution 
and consumption. I want here to call attention rather to 
the fact that the present method of dealing with the prob- 
lem is restriction of productive capacity. For scarcity of 
materials and surplus of those who want to work is the 
ideal situation for profit on the part of those situated to 
take advantage of it. Restriction of production at the very 
time when expansion of production is most needed has 
long been the rule of industrialists. Now the Government 
is adopting the same policy for agriculturalists. Those 
who practice restriction of production in their own busi- 
nesses cry out loudly when the Government, following 
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their example, intervenes to kill pigs, plow under cotton, 
and reduce the crop of cereals, and does it, moreover, when 
there is the most urgent need for food. Here again, as in 
the case of public relief, critics prefer to complain about 
symptoms rather than to face the cause: The inherent exi- 
gencies of the existing social-economic system. Anyone can 
wax eloquent about the high social function of those who 
farm, mine and quarry, providing the raw materials not 
only of food, clothing and shelter but also of all 
later forms of production of both capital and consumer 
goods. Anyone can wax pathetic over the plight of agricul- 
ture. But under present conditions, the former course is to 
put the burden of carrying society upon the class now 
least competent to bear it, and the latter course is to en- 
gage in idle sentiment. 

The ultimate problem of production is the production 
of human beings. To this end, the production of goods is 
intermediate and auxiliary. It is by this standard that the 
present system stands condemned. “Security’^ is a means, 
and although an indispensable social means, it is not the 
end. Machinery and technological improvement arc means, 
but again are not the end. Discovery of individual needs 
and capacities is a means to the end, but only a means. 
The means have to be implemented by a social-economic 
system that establishes and uses the means for the pro- 
duction of free human beings associating with one another 
on terms of equality. Then and then only will these means 
be an integral part of the end, not frustrated and self-de- 
feating, bringing new evils and generating new problems. 

The problem today remains one of using available intel- 
ligence, of employing the immense resources science has 
put at our disposal: a pooled and coordinated social in- 
telligence, not the mere scattered individualized intelli- 
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gences of persons here and there, however high their 
I.Q.’s may be. Mere individual intellectual capacities are 
as ineffective as are mere personal good intentions. The ex- 
istence of social objective intelligence brings us back to 
the point where we started. Social control effected through 
organized application of social intelligence is the sole form 
of social control that can and will get rid of existing evils 
without landing us finally in some form of coercive control 
from above and outside. 

A great tragedy of the present situation may turn out 
to be that those most conscious of present evils and of the 
need of thorough-going change in the social-economic sys- 
tem will trust to some short-cut way out, like the method 
of civil war and violence. Instead of relying upon the con- 
stant application of all socially available resources of 
knowledge and continuous inquiry they may rely upon the 
frozen intelligence of some past thinker, sect and party 
cult: frozen because arrested into a dogma. 

That “intelligence,” when frozen in dogmatic social 
philosophies, themselves the fruit of arrested philosophies 
of history, generates a vicious circle of blind oscillation is 
tragically exemplified in the present state of the world. 
What claims to be social planning is now found in Com- 
munist and Fascist countries. The social consequence is 
complete suppression of freedom of inquiry, communica- 
tion and voluntary association, by means of a combination 
of personal violence, culminating in extirpation, and sys- 
tematic partisan propaganda. The results are such that in 
the minds of many persons the very idea of social planning 
and of violation of the integrity of the individual are be- 
coming intimately bound together. But an immense differ- 
ence divides the planned society from a continuously plath 
ning society. The former requires fixed blueprints imposed 
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from above and therefore involving reliance upon physical 
and psychological force to secure conformity to them. The 
latter means the release of intelligence through the widest 
form of cooperative give-and-take. The attempt to plan so- 
cial organization and association without the freest possible 
play of intelligence contradicts the very idea in social 
plBxming. For the latter is an operative method of activity, 
not a predetermined set of final “truths.” 

When social “planning” is predicated on a set of 
truths, the social end is fixed once for all, and the “end” is 
then used to justify whatever means are deemed necessary 
to attain it. “Planning” then takes place only with respect 
to means of the latter sort, not with respect to ends, so that 
planning with respect to even means is constrained and 
coercive. The social result is that the means used have 
quite other consequences than the end originally set up in 
idea and afterwards progressively reduced to mere words. 
As the events of the past twenty years have shown, the 
seizure of political power by force signifies the continued 
maintenance of power by force with its continued suppres- 
sion of the most precious freedoms of the individual spirit. 
Maintenance of power in order to use force becomes the 
actual end. Means used determine the end actually 
reached. The end justifies the means only when the means 
used are such as actually bring about the desired and de- 
sirable end. 

Only when reflection upon means and choice of ends 
are free can there be actual social planning. Every arrest 
of intelligence (and every form of social dogma is an ar- 
rest) obstructs and finally suppresses free consideration 
and choice of means. The method of social intelligence is 
primarily concerned with free determination of means to 
be employed. Until that method of social action is adopted 
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we shall remain in a period of drift and unrest whose final 
outcome is likely to be force and counterforce, with tem- 
porary victory to the side possessed of the most machine 
guns. 




CHAPTER SEVEN 


INTELLIGENCE IN SOCIAL ACTION 

I -Classes, Groups and Masses* 

THERE can be no conflict between the individual and 
the social. For both of these terms refer to pure abstrac- 
tions. What do exist are conflicts between some individu- 
als and some arrangements in social life; between groups 
and classes of individuals; between nations and races; be- 
tween old traditions imbedded in institutions and new 
ways of thinking and acting which spring from those few 
individuals who depart from and who attack what is so- 
cially accepted. There is also a genuine difference of con- 
victions as to the way in which, at any given time, these 
conflicts should be met and managed. There are reasons 
for holding that they are best settled by private and vol- 
untary action and also for holding that they are best set- 
tled by means of combined organized action. No general 
theory about the individual and the social can settle con- 
flicts or even point out the way in which they should be 
resolved. 

But conflicts nevertheless do exist; they are not got rid 
of by asserting, what is perfectly true, that there can be 
no wholesale opposition between society and individuals. 
How are they to be explained, and to what general kinds 
can they be reduced? In the first place, there is no single 
thing denominated “society”; there are many societies, 

*From Ethics, Dewey and Tufts (revised edition), pp. 3S8-363. 
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many forms of association. These different groups and 
classes struggle in many ways against one another and 
have very diverse values. Men associate in friendship and 
in antagonism; for recreation and for crime; they unite in 
clubs and fraternities, in cliques and sects, in churches 
and armies; to promote science and art and to prey upon 
others; they unite in business partnerships and corpora- 
tions. Then these social units compete vigorously against 
one another. They unite in nations and the nations war 
with one another; workers combine in trade unions and 
employers in trade associations and association intensifies 
struggle between opposite interests. Political life is carried 
on by parties which oppose, each other, and within each 
party there are contending factions or ‘‘wings.’’ Struggle 
within an organization is indeed a common phenomenon; 
in trade unions the central organization and the local units 
often pull different ways, just as in politics there is usu- 
ally a struggle between forces making for centralization 
and for local autonomy. Economically, individuals form 
into groups, and the union accentuates struggle between 
producer, distributor, and consumer. Church has vied with 
State for supremacy; the scientific group has at times had 
to contend with both. Different groups try to get hold of 
the machinery of government. Officials tend to combine to 
protect their special interests and these interests are con- 
trary to those of private individuals; it is a recurrent 
phenomenon for rulers to use power to oppress and harass 
their subjects. Indeed, so common is it that the whole 
struggle for political liberty has been represented as a 
struggle of subjects to emancipate themselves from the 
tyranny of rulers. 

There are then a multitude of conflicts not between in- 
dividuals and society but between groups and other 
groups, between some individuals and other individuals. 
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Analysis shows that they tend to fall into classes marked 
by similar traits, and these traits help explain why there 
arose the idea that the conflict is between individual and 
society. 

1. There is the struggle between the dominant group 
and the group or groups, occupying, at the time, an m- 
jerior position of power and economic wealth. The supe- 
rior group under such circumstances always thinks of it- 
self as representing the social interest, and represents 
other groups which challenge its power as rebels against 
constituted authority, as seeking for the satisfaction of 
their personal appetites against the demands of law and 
order. A somewhat striking example of this phase of the 
matter is seen at the present time in the split between 
those who hold up the political state as the supreme so- 
cial form, the culminating manifestation of the supreme 
common moral will, the ultimate source and sole guaran- 
tor of all social values, and those who regard the state as 
simply one of many forms of association, and as one 
which by undue extension of its claims into virtual mo- 
nopoly has brought evils in its train. The conflict is not, as 
was believed earlier, between the state and individual but 
between the state as the dominant group and other groups 
seeking greater liberty of action. It is similar in principle, 
though often opposite in point of material constituents, to 
the earlier struggle of political groups to get free from the 
dominant authority of the church. 

2. At a certain stage of such conflicts, the inferior but 
growing group is not organized; it is loosely knit; its 
members often do not speak for a group which has 
achieved recognition, much less for social organization as 
a whole. The dominant group on the other hand is not 
only well established, but it is accepted, acknowledged; it 
is supported by the bulk of opinion and sentiment of that 
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time. A government which at a later period is regarded as 
thoroughly despotic cannot always have been so regarded. 
In that case it would have been easily overthrown. 

To remain in power a dominant class must at least seem 
to the mass to represent and to sustain interests which 
they themselves prize. There is thus added to the conflict 
of the old and established class with the inferior but de- 
veloping group, the conflict of values that are generally ac- 
cepted with those which are coming into being. This for a 
time takes the form of a struggle between a majority con- 
serving the old, and a minority interested in the genera- 
tion of something new, in progress. Since it takes time for 
an idea to gain recognition and for a value to become ap- 
preciated and shared, the new and relatively unorganized, 
although it may represent a genuinely important social 
value, is felt to be that of dissenting individuals. The val- 
ues of a past society which are to be conserved are recog- 
nized as social, while those of a future society which has 
yet to be brought into being are taken to be those of in- 
dividuals only. 

In these two instances, the conflict is commonly thought 
to be between those interested in order and those con- 
cerned in progress, where maintenance of order is inter- 
preted as ^^sociak’ and the initiation of progress as the 
function of individuals. Even those whose activity in the 
end establishes a new social order often feel at the time 
that the enemy is social organization itself. Moreover, 
ev^ery social order has many defects, and these defects 
are taken to be signs of evils inhering in every kind of so- 
cial organization. The latter is felt to be nothing but a 
system of chains holding individuals in bondage. This feel- 
ing grows up particularly when old institutions are decay- 
ing and corrupt. As in France in the late eighteenth cen- 
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tury and Russia in the late nineteenth, they then call out 
an intense moral individualism like that of Rousseau and 
that of Tolstoi respectively. When organization needs to 
be changed all organization is likely to be felt oppressive. 
The temporary phenomenon is taken as an illustration of 
an eternal truth, and the needs of a particular situation 
frozen into a universal principle. 

3. There are also cases in which the troubles of the pres- 
ent are associated with the breakdown of a past order, 
while existing evils are capable of being remedied only by 
organized social action. Then the alignment of so-called 
individual and social is altered, indeed, is virtually re- 
versed. Those who profit by the existing regime and who 
wish to have it retained are now the ‘^individualists,’’ and 
those who wish to see great changes brought about by 
combined action are the “collectivists.” These latter feel 
that institutions as they exist are a repressive shell pre- 
venting social growth. They find disintegration, instabil- 
ity, inner competition to be so great that existing society is 
such only in outward appearance, being in reality what 
Carlyle called the “society” of his day, namely, “anarchy 
plus the constable.” On the other hand stand those who 
are at a special advantage in the situation. They extol it 
as the product of individual energy, initiative, industry, 
and freedom; these precious qualities will be imperiled by 
adoption of a plan of conjoint collective activity. They 
represent the social order desired by others to be one of 
servility which crushes out the incentives to individual ef- 
fort, and which creates dependence upon an impersonal 
whole, putting a vicious paternalism in place of self-reli- 
ance. “Collectivism” in their mouths is a term of reproach. 
In short, those who are on the side of keeping the status 
quo intact are now the “individualists,” those who want 
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great social changes are the “collectivists/' since the 
changes desired are on so large a scale that they can be ef- 
fected only through collective action. 

Consideration of definite conflicts, at particular times 
and places should be substituted for a general opposition 
between social and individual. Neither “'social” nor “in- 
dividual,” in general, has any fixed meaning. All morality 
(including immorality) is both individual and social: 
individual in its immediate inception and execution, in the 
desires, choices, dispositions from which conduct pro- 
ceeds; social in its occasions, material, and consequences. 
That which is regarded as anti-social and immoral at one 
time is hailed later on as the beginning of great and benef- 
icent social reform — as is seen in the fate of those moral 
prophets who were condemned as criminals only to be 
honored later as benefactors of the race. Organizations 
that were punished as conspiracies by despotic govern- 
ments have been regarded as the authors of a glorious lib- 
erty after their work has succeeded. These facts do not 
signify that there is no enduring criterion for judgment 
but that this criterion is to be found in consequences, and 
not in some general conception of individual and social. 

The points just made suggest three angles from which a 
social problem may be analyzed in detail in order to de- 
cide upon the moral values involved. First, the struggle be- 
tween a dominant class and a rising class or group; sec- 
ondly, between old and new forms and modes of associa- 
tion and organization; thirdly, between accomplishing re- 
sults by voluntary private effort, and by organized action 
involving the use of public agencies. In historic terms, 
there is the struggle between class and mass; between con- 
servative and liberal (or radical) ; and between the use of 
private and public agencies, extension or limitation of 
public action. 
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II • The Class Struggle* 

We hear a great deal in these days about class conflict. 
The past history of man is held up to us as almost exclu- 
sively a record of struggles between classes, ending in the 
victory of a class that hatfbeen oppressed and the transfer 
of power to it. It is difficult to avoid reading the past in 
terms of the contemporary scene. Indeed, fundamentally 
it is impossible to avoid this course. With a certain proviso, 
it is highly important that we are compelled to follow this 
path. For the past as past is gone, save for esthetic en- 
io3mient and refreshment, while the present is with us. 
Knowledge of the past is significant only as it deepens and 
extends our understanding of the present. Yet there is a 
proviso. We must grasp the things that are most impor- 
tant in the present when we turn to the past and not allow 
ourselves to be misled by secondary phenomena no matter 
how intense and immediately urgent they are. Viewed 
from this standpoint, the rise of scientific method and of 
technology based upon it is the genuinely active force in 
producing the vast complex of changes the world is now 
undergoing, not the class struggle whose spirit and method 
are opposed to science. If we lay hold upon the causal force 
exercised by this embodiment of intelligence we shall know 
where to turn for the means of directing further change. 

When I say that scientific method and technology have 
been the active force in producing the revolutionary trans- 
formations society is undergoing, I do not imply no other 
forces have been at work to arrest, deflect and corrupt 
their operation. Rather this fact is positively implied. At 
this point, indeed, is located the conflict that underlies the 
confusions and uncertainties of the present scene. The con- 
flict is between institutions and habits originating in the 

* From Liberalism and Social Action, pp. 74-85. 
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pre-scientific and pre-technological age and the new forces 
generated by science and technology. The application of 
science, to a considerable degree, even its own growth, has 
been conditioned by the system to which the name of capi- 
talism is given, a rough designation of a complex of politi- 
cal and legal arrangements centering about a particular 
mode of economic relations. 

The argument drawn from past history that radical 
change must be effected by means of class struggle, cul- 
minating in open war, fails to discriminate between the 
two forces, one active, the other resistant and deflecting, 
that have produced the social scene in which we live. The 
active force is, as I have said, scientific method and tech- 
nological application. The opposite force is that of older 
institutions and, the habits that have grown up around 
them. Instead of discrimination between forces and dis- 
tribution of their consequences, we find the two things 
lumped together. The compound is labeled the capitalistic 
or the bourgeois class, and to this class as a class is im- 
puted all the important features of present industrialized 
society — much as the defenders of the regime of economic 
liberty exercised for private property are accustomed to 
attribute every improvement made in the past century and 
a half to the same capitalistic regime. Thus in orthodox 
communist literature, from the Communist Manifesto of 
1848 to the present day, we are told that the bourgeoisie, 
the name for a distinctive class, has done this and that. It 
has, so it is said, given a cosmopolitan character to pro- 
duction and consumption; has destroyed the national basis 
of industry; has agglomerated population in urban cen- 
ters; has transferred power from the country to the city, 
in the process of creating colossal productive force, its 
chief achievement; In addition, it has created crises of 
ever renewed intensity; has created imperialism of a new 
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type in frantic effort to control raw materials and markets. 
Finally, it has created a new class, the proletariat, and 
has created it as a class having a common interest opposed 
to that of the bourgeoisie, and is giving an irresistible stim- 
ulus to its organization, first as a class and then as a polit- 
ical power. According to the economic version of the Hege- 
lian dialectic, the bourgeois class is thus creating its own 
complete and polar opposite, and this in time will end the 
old power and rule. The class struggle of veiled civil war 
will finally burst into open revolution and the result will 
be either the common ruin of the contending parties or a 
revolutionary reconstitution of society at large through a 
transfer of power from one class to another. 

The position thus sketched unites vast sweep with great 
simplicity. I am concerned with it here only as far as it 
emphasizes the idea of a struggle between classes, culmi- 
nating in open and violent warfare as being the method for 
production of radical social change. For, be it noted, the 
issue is not whether some amount of violence will accom- 
pany the effectuation of radical change of institutions. The 
question is whether force or intelligence is to be the 
method upon which we consistently rely and to whose pro- 
motion we devote our energies. Insistence that the use of 
violent force is inevitable limits the use of available intel- 
ligence, for wherever the inevitable reigns intelligence can- 
not be used. Commitment to inevitability is always the 
fruit of dogma; intelligence does not pretend to know save 
as a result of experimentation, the opposite of precon- 
ceived dogma. Moreover, acceptance in advance of the in- 
evitability of violence tends to produce the use of violence 
in cases where peaceful methods might otherwise avail. 
The curious fact is that while it is generally admitted that 
this and that particular social problem, say of the family, 
or railroads or banking, must be solved, if at all, by the 
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method of intelligence, yet there is supposed to be some 
one all-inclusive social problem which can be solved only 
by the use of violence. This fact would be inexplicable 
were it not a conclusion from dogma as its premise. 

It is frequently asserted that the method of experimen- 
tal intelligence can be applied to physical facts because 
physical nature does not present conflicts of class interests, 
while it is inapplicable to society because the latter is so 
deeply marked by incompatible interests. It is then as- 
sumed that the ^^experimentalist” is one who has chosen 
to ignore the uncomfortable fact of conflicting interests. 
Of course, there are conflicting interests; otherwise there 
would be no social problems. The problem under discus- 
sion is precisely how conflicting claims are to be settled in 
the interest of the widest possible contribution to the in- 
terests of all — or at least of the great majority. The method 
of democracy — in so far as it is that of organized intelli- 
gence — is to bring these conflicts out into the open where 
their special claims can be seen and appraised, where they 
can be discussed and judged in the light of more inclusive 
interests than are represented by either of them separately. 
There is, for example, a clash of interests between muni- 
tion manufacturers and most of the rest of the population. 
The more the respective claims of the two are publicly and 
scientifically weighed, the more likely it is that the public 
interest will be disclosed and be made effective. There is 
an undoubted objective clash of interests between finance- 
capital^^m that controls the means of production and 
whose profit is served by maintaining relative scarcity, 
and idle workers and hungry consumers. But what gen- 
erates violent strife is failure to bring the conflict into the 
light of intelligence where the conflicting interests can be 
adjudicated in behalf of the interest of the great majority. 
Those most committed to the dogma of inevitable force 
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recognize the need for intelligently discovering and ex- 
pressing the dominant social interest up to a certain point 
and then draw back. The ^‘experimentalist” is one who 
would see to it that the method depended upon by all in 
some degree in every democratic community be followed 
through to completion. 

In spite of the existence of class conflicts, amounting 
at times to veiled civil war, any one habituated to the 
use of the method of science will view with considerable 
suspicion the transformation of actual human beings into 
fixed entities called classes, having no overlapping interests 
and so internally unified and externally separated that 
they are made the protagonists of history — ^itself hypo- 
thetical. Such an idea of classes is a survival of a rigid 
logic that once prevailed in the sciences of nature, but 
that no longer has any place there. This conversion of ab- 
stractions into entities smells more of a dialectic of con- 
cepts than of a realistic examination of facts, even though 
it makes more of an emotional appeal to many than do 
the results of the latter. To say that all past historic social 
progress has been the result of cooperation and not of con- 
flict would be also an exaggeration. But exaggeration 
against exaggeration, it is the more reasonable of the two. 
And it is no exaggeration to say that the measure of civili- 
zation is the degree in which the method of cooperative 
intelligence replaces the method of brute conflict. 

It is quite true that what is happening socially is the 
result of the combination of the two factors, one dynamic, 
the other relatively static. If we choose to call the com- 
bination by the name of capitalism, then it is true, or a 
truism, that capitalism is the “cause” of all the important 
social changes that have occurred — an argument that the 
representatives of capitalism are eager to put forward 
whenever the increase of productivity is in question. But 
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if we want to understand, and not just to paste labels, 
unfavorable or favorable as the case may be, we shall cer- 
tainly begin and end with discrimination. Colossal increase 
in productivity, the bringing of men together in cities and 
large factories, the elimination of distance, the accumu- 
lation of capital, fixed and liquid — these things would 
have come about, at a certain stage, no matter what the 
established institutional system given the new means of 
technological production. For they are the consequences 
of the latter. Certain other things have happened because 
of inherited institutions and the habits of belief and char- 
acter that accompany and support them. If we begin at 
this point, we shall see that the release of productivity is 
the product of cooperatively organized intelligence, and 
shall also see that the institutional framework is precisely 
that which is not subjected as yet, in any considerable 
measure, to the impact of inventive and constructive intel- 
ligence. That coercion and oppression on a large scale 
exist, no honest person can deny. But these things are not 
the product of science and technology but of the perpetua- 
tion of old institutions and patterns untouched by scien- 
tific method. The inference to be drawn is clear. 

The argument, drawn from history, that great social 
changes have been effected only by violent means, needs 
considerable qualification, in view of the vast scope of 
changes that are taking place without the use of violence. 
But even if it be admitted to hold of the past, the conclu- 
sion that violence is the method now to be depended upon 
does not follow — ^unless one is committed to a dogmatic 
philosophy of history. The radical who insists that the 
future method of change must be like that of the past has 
much in common with the hide-bound reactionary who 
holds to the past as an ultimate fact. Both overlook the 
fact that history in being a process of change generates 
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change not only in details but also in the method of di^^ 
recting social change. It is true that the social order is 
largely conditioned by the use of coercive force, bursting 
at times into open violence. But what is also true is that 
mankind now has in its possession a new method, that of 
cooperative and experimental science which expresses the 
method of intelligence. I should be meeting dogmatism 
with dogmatism if I asserted that the existence of this his- 
torically new factor completely invalidates all arguments 
drawn from the effect of force in the past. But it is within 
the bounds of reason to assert that the presence of this 
social factor demands that the present situation be an- 
alyzed on its own terms, and not be rigidly subsumed 
under fixed conceptions drawn from the past. 

Any frank discussion of the issue must recognize the 
extent to which those who decry the use of any violence 
are themselves willing to resort to violence and are ready 
to put their will into operation. Their fundamental objec- 
tion is to change in the economic institution that now 
exists, and for its maintenance they resort to the use of 
the force that is placed in their hands by this very’ insti- 
tution. They do not need to advocate the use of force; 
their only need is to employ it. Force, rather than intelli- 
gence, is built into the procedures of the existing social 
system, regularly as coercion, and in times of crisis, as 
overt violence. The legal system, conspicuously in its penal 
aspect, more subtly in civil practice, rests upon coercion. 
Wars are the methods recurrently used in settlement of 
disputes between nations. 

What we need to realize is that physical force is used, at 
least in the form of coercion, in the very set-up of our so- 
ciety. That the competitive system, which was thought of 
by early liberals as the means by which the latent abilities 
of individuals were to be evoked and directed into socially 
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useful channels, is now in fact a state of scarcely disguised 
battle hardly needs to be dwelt upon. That the control of 
the means of production by the few in legal possession 
operates as a standing agency of coercion of the many, 
may need emphasis in statement, but is surely evident to 
one who is willing to observe and honestly report the * 
existing scene. It is foolish to regard the political state as 
the only agency now endowed with coercive power. Its 
exercise of this power is pale in contrast with that exer- 
cised by concentrated and organized property interests. 

It is not pleasant to face the extent to which, as a matter 
of fact, coercive and violent force is relied upon in the 
present social system as a means of social control. It is 
much more agreeable to evade the fact. But unless the fact 
is acknowledged as a fact in its full depth and breadth, 
the meaning of dependence upon intelligence as the al- 
ternative method of social direction will not be grasped. 
Failure in acknowledgment signifies, among other things, 
failure to realize that those who propagate the dogma of 
dependence upon force have the sanction of much that is 
already entrenched in the existing system. They would but 
turn the use of it to opposite ends. The assumption that 
the method of intelligence already rules and that those 
who urge the use of violence are introducing a new element 
into the social picture may not be hypocritical but it is un- 
intelligently unaware of what is actually involved in in- 
telligence as an alternative method of social action. 

The argument for putting chief dependence upon vio- 
lence as the method of effecting radical change is usually 
put in a way that proves altogether too much for its own 
case. It is said that the dominant economic class has all 
the agencies of power in its hands, directly — the army, 
militia and police; indirectly — ^the courts, schools, press 
and radio. I shall not stop to analyze this statement. But if 
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one admits it to be valid, the conclusion to be drawn is 
surely the folly of resorting to a use of force against force 
that is so well intrenched. The positive conclusion that 
emerges is that conditions that would promise success in 
the case of use of force are such as to make possible great 
change without any great recourse to such a method. 

The final argument in behalf of the use of intelligence is 
that as are the means used so are the actual ends achieved 
— that is, the consequences. I know of no greater fallacy 
than the claim of those who hold to the dogma of the ne- 
cessity of brute force that this use will be the method of 
calling genuine democracy into existence — of which they 
profess themselves the simon-pure adherents. It requires 
an unusually credulous faith in the Hegelian dialectic of 
opposites to think that all of a sudden the use of force by 
a class will be transmuted into a democratic classless so- 
ciety. Force breeds counterforce; the Newtonian law of 
action and reaction still holds in physics, and violence is 
physical. To profess democracy as an ultimate ideal and 
the suppression of democracy as a means to the ideal may 
be possible in a country that has never known even rudi- 
mentary democracy, but when professed in a country that 
has anything of a genuine democratic spirit in its tradi- 
tions, it signifies desire for possession and retention of 
power by a class, whether that class be called Fascist or 
Proletarian. 

Ill • The Meaning and Office of Liberalism* 

Since the legal institutions and the patterns of mind » 
characteristic of ages of civilization still endure, there ex- 
ists the conflict that brings confusion into every phase of 
present life. The problem of bringing into being a new 
social orientation and organization is, when reduced to 

♦From Liberalism and Social Action, pp. 76; 47-50; 88-90; 62, 
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its ultimates, the problem of using the new resources of 
production, made possible by the advance of physical sci- 
ence, for social ends, for what Bentham called the greatest 
good of the greatest number. Institutional relationships 
fixed in the pre-scientific age stand in the way of ac- 
complishing this great transformation. Lag in mental and 
moral patterns provides the bulwark of the older institu- 
tions ; in expressing the past they still express present be- 
liefs, outlooks and purposes. Here is the place where the 
problem of liberalism centers today. 

Humanly speaking, the crisis in liberalism was a prod- 
uct of particular historical events. Soon after liberal tenets 
were formulated as eternal truths, it became an instrument 
of vested interests in opposition to further social change, 
a ritual of lip-service, or else was shattered by new forces 
that came in. Nevertheless, the ideas of liberty, of indi- 
viduality and of freed intelligence have an enduring value, 
a value never more needed than now. It is the business of 
liberalism to state these values in ways, intellectual and 
practical, that are relevant to present needs and forces. If 
we employ the conception of historic relativity, nothing is 
clearer than that the conception of liberty is always rela- 
tive to forces that at a given time and place are increas- 
ingly felt to be oppressive. Liberty in the concrete signifies 
release from the impact of particular' oppressive forces; 
emancipation from something once taken as a normal part 
of human life but now experienced as bondage. At one 
time, liberty signified liberation from chattel slavery; 
another time, release of a class from serfdom. During the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries it meant 
liberation from despQtic dynastic rule. A -century later it 
meant release of industrialists from inherited legal cus- 
toms that hampered the rise of new forces of production.. 
Today, it signifies liberation from material insecurity and 
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from the coercions and repressions that prevent multitudes 
from participation in the vast cultural resources that are 
at hand. The direct impact of liberty always has to do with 
some class or group that is suffering in a special way from 
some form of constraint exercised by the distribution of 
powers that exists in contemporary society. Should a class- 
less society ever come into being the formal concept of 
liberty would lose its significance, because the fact for 
which it stands would have become an integral part of the 
established relations of human beings to one another. 

Until such a time arrives liberalism will continue to 
have a necessary social office to perform. Its task is the 
mediation of social transitions. This phrase may seem to 
some to be a virtual admission that liberalism is a color- 
less ^^middle of the road” doctrine. Not so, even though 
liberalism has sometimes taken that form in practice. We 
are always dependent upon the experience that has ac- 
cumulated in the past and yet there are always new forces 
•coming in, new needs arising, that demand, if the new 
forces are to operate and the new needs to be satisfied, a 
reconstruction of the patterns of old experience. The old 
and the new have forever to be integrated with each other, 
so that the values of old experience may become the serv- 
ants and instruments of new desires and aims. We are al- 
ways possessed 'by habits and customs, and this fact sig- 
nifies that we are always influenced by the inertia and the 
momentum of forces temporally outgrown but nevertheless 
still present with us as a part of our being. Human life 
gets set in patterns, institutional and moral. But change is 
also with us and demands the constant remaking of old 
habits and old ways of thinking, desiring, and acting. The 
effective ratio between the old and the stabilizing and the 
new and disturbing is very different at different times. 
Sometimes whole communities seem to be dominated hy 
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custom, and changes aie pioduced only by iiiuptions and 
invasions from outside Sometimes, as at present, change 
Is so vaiied and accelerated that customs seem to be dis- 
solving before our veiy eyes But be the ratio little or 
gieat, tlieie is always an adjustment to be made, and as 
soon as the need foi it becomes conscious, libeialism has a 
function and a meaning. It is not that liberalism creates 
tire need, but that the necessity for adjustment defines the 
office of libeialism 

For the only adjustment that does not have to be made 
over again, and perhaps even under more unfavorable cir- 
cumstances than when it was first attempted, is that ef- 
fected through intelligence as a method. In its large sense, 
this remaking of the old through union with the new is pre- 
cisely what intelligence is. It is conveision of past experi- 
ence into knowledge and projection of that knowledge in 
ideas and purposes that anticipate what may come to be in 
the future and that indicate how to realize what is desired. 
Every problem that aiises, personal oi collective, simple 
01 complex, is solved only by selecting mateiial from the 
stole of knowledge amassed in past experience and by 
bringing into play habits already formed. But the knowl- 
edge and the habits have to be modified to meet the new 
conditions that have arisen In collective pioblems, the 
habits that aie involved are traditions and institutions. 
The standing dangei is either that they will be acted upon 
implicitly, without reconstruction to meet new conditions, 
or else that there will be an impatient and blind rush for- 
ward, directed only by some dogma rigidly adheied to 
The office of intelligence in every problem that either a 
person or a community meets is to effect a working con- 
nection between old habits, customs, institutions, beliefs, 
and new conditions. What I have called the mediating 
function of liberalism is all one with the work of intelli- 
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gence This fact is the root, whether it be consciously le- 
alized or not, of the emphasis placed by liberalism upon 
the role of freed intelligence as the method of directing 
social action 

The ultimate place of economic organization in human 
life is to assure the secure basis for an ordered expression 
of individual capaaty and for the satisfaction of the needs 
of man in non-economic diiections The effort of mankind 
in connection with material production belongs among 
interests and activities that are, relatively speaking, rou- 
tine in character, “routine” being defined as that which, 
without absorbing attention and energy, provides a con- 
stant basis for liberation of the values of life — intellec- 
tual, esthetic and social Every significant religious and 
moi al teacher and prophet has asserted that the 
material is mstrumental to the good life. Nominally at 
least, this idea is accepted by every civilized community. 
The transfer of the burden of mateiial production from 
human muscles and brain to steam, electricity and chem- 
ical processes now makes possible the effective actualiza- 
tioiii of this ideal. Needs, wants and desires are always the 
moving force in generating cieative action When these 
wants are compelled by force of conditions to be directed 
for the most part, among the mass of mankind, into ob- 
tainmg the means of subsistence, what should be A means 
becomes perforce an end in itself Up to the present the 
new mechanical forces of production, which are the means 
of emancipation from this state of affairs, have been em- 
ployed to intensify and exaggerate the reversal of the true 
relation between means and ends. Humanly speaking, I do 
not see how it would have been possible to avoid an epoch 
having this character. But its perpetuation is the cause of 
the continually growing social chaos and strife. Its termi- 
nation cannot be effected by preaching to individuals that 
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they should place spiritual ends above malciial means It 
can be bi ought about by oiganized social icconstniction 
that puts the lesulls of the mechanism of abundance at 
the fiec disposal of individuals The actual coirosive “ma- 
teiialism” of oui times does not proceed fiom science It 
spiings fiom the notion, sedulously ailtivaled by the class 
in powei, that the cieative capacities of individuals can be 
evoked and developed only in a struggle foi material pos- 
sessions and mateiial gain We either should suiiender oiu 
professed belief in the supremacy of ideal and spiiitual 
values and accommodate our beliefs to the piedominant 
material orientation, or we should through organized en- 
deavor institute the socialized economy of material secur- 
ity and plenty that will lelease human energy for pursuit 
of higher values. 

Since libeiation of the capacities of individuals for fiee, 
self-initiated expression is an essential part of the creed of 
liberalism, Iibeialism that is sincere mtist will the means 
tliat condition the achieving of its ends. Regimentation of 
mateiial and mechanical foices is the only way by whicli 
the mass of individuals can be icleased from legimentation 
and consequent suppression of their cultural possibilities. 
The eclipse of Iibeialism is due to the fact that it has not 
faced the alternatives and adopted the means upon which 
realization of its piofessed aims depends Libeialism can 
be true to its ideals only as it takes the couise that leads 
to their attainment. The notion that organized social con- 
trol of' economic foices lies outside the histoiic path of 
liberalism shows that liberalism is still impeded by rem- 
nants of its eailier laissez jaire phase, with its opposition 
of society and the individual The thing which now 
dampens libeial ardor and paialyzes its effoits is the con- 
ception that liberty and development of individuality as 
ends exclude the use of organized social effort as means. 
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Earliei liberalism regarded the separate and competing 
economic action of individuals as the means to social well- 
being as the end. We must reverse the perspective and see 
that socialized economy is the means of free individual 
development as the end. 

In short, liberalism must now become radical, meaning 
by “radical” perception of the necessity of thoroughgo- 
ing changes in the set-up of institutions and coi responding 
activity to bring the changes to pass. For the gulf between 
what the actual situation makes possible and the actual 
state itself is so great that it cannot be bridged by piece- 
meal policies undertaken ad hoc The process of producing 
the changes will be, in any case, a gradual one But “re- 
forms” that deal now with this abuse and now with that 
without having a social goal based upon an inclusive plan, 
differ entixely from effort at re-forming, in its literal sense, 
the institutional scheme of things. The liberals of more 
than a century ago were denounced in their time as sub- 
versive radicals, and only when the new economic order 
was established did they become apologists for the status 
quo or else content with social patchwork If radicalism 
be defined as perception of need for radical change, then 
today any liberalism which is not also radicahsm is irrele- 
vant and doomed 

IV • Socializing Intelligence* 

Why is it, apart from our tradition of violence, that lib- 
erty of expression is tolerated and even lauded when so- 
cial affairs seem to be going in a quiet fashion, and yet is 

^ From Ltberahsm and Social Acttofij pp 51-53 ; 65-69 ; 91-92 and 
IwUviduahstn Old and New, pp 151-157 There are two different 
views expressed m this section on the practical issue of organization 
of intellectual workers (one taken from Indtvidualtsm, 1929, and 
one from Ltberahsm, 1935) , hence the exceptional procedure of 
indicating in the body of the text the specific sources of the pas- 
sages.-— Ed 
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SO readily deslioyed whenevei inatleis grow ciitical? The 
general answer, of course, is that at bottom social institu- 
tions have habituated us to the use of force in some veiled 
form But a pail of the answei is found in our ingiained 
habit of regarding intelligence as an individual possession 
and its cxeicise as an individual light It is false that fiee- 
dom of inquiry and of expression aie not modes of action 
They are exceedingly potent modes of action. The reac- 
tionary grasps this fact, in practice if not in express idea, 
more quickly than the liberal, who is too much given to 
holding that this freedom is innocent of consequences, as 
well as being a merely individual right. The result is that 
this liberty is tolerated as long as it does not seem to 
menace in any way the status quo of society When it does, 
every effort is put forth to identify the established older 
with the public good. When this identification is estab- 
lidied, it follows that any merely individual right must 
yield to the general welfare As long as freedom of thought 
and speech is claimed as a meiely individual nght, it will 
give way, as do othei merely peisonal claims, when it is, 
or is successfully represented to be, in opposition to the 
general welfare 

Liberalism has to assume the lesponsibility for making 
it clear that intelligence is a social asset and is clothed 
with a function public as is its origin, in the concrete, 
in social cooperation 

Henry George, speaMng of diips that ply the ocean 
with a velocity of five or six hundred miles a day, re- 
marked, “There is nothing whatever to show that the men 
who today build and navigate and use such ships are one 
whit superior in any physical or mental quality to their f 
ancestors, whose best vessel was a coracle of wicker and 
hide. The enormous improvement which these ships show 
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IS not an improvement of human nature, it is an im- 
provement of soaety — it is due to a wider and fuller union 
of individual efforts in accomplishment of common ends,” 
This single instance, duly pondered, gives a better idea of 
the nature of intelligence and its social office than would a 
volume of abstract dissertation Consider merely two of 
the factors that enter in and their social consequences 
Consider what is mvolved in the production of steel, from 
the first use of fire and then the crude smelting of ore, to 
the processes that now effect the mass production of steel 
Consider also the development of the power of guiding 
ships across trackless wastes from the day when they 
hugged the shore, steering by visible sun and stars, to the 
appliances that now enable a sure course to be taken It 
would require a heavy tome to describe the advances in 
science, m mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
that have made these two thmgs possible The record 
would be an account of a vast multitude of cooperative 
efforts, in which one individual uses the lesults provided 
for him by a countless number of other individuals, and 
uses them so as to add to the common and public store A 
survey of such facts brings home the actual social charac- 
ter of intelligence as it actually develops and makes its 
way Survey of the consequences upon the ways of living 
of individuals and upon the terms on which men assoaate 
together, due to the new method of transportation would 
take us to the wheat farmer of the prairies, the cattle 
laiser of the plains, the cotton growei of the South, into a 
multitude of mills and factories, and to the counting-room 
of banks, and what would be seen in this country would be 
repeated m every country of the globe. 

It is to such things as these, rather than to abstract and 
formal psychology that we must go if we would learn the 
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nature of intelligence; in itself, in its oiigin and develop- 
ment, and its uses and consequences * 

Most attacks on the mechanistic chaiactci of science 
aie caused by the survival of philosophies and leligions 
foimed when uatuie was the giim foe of man. The possi- 
bility of the piesent, and therefoie its pioblem, is tliat 
thiough and by science, natuie may become the fiiend 
and ally of man» I have laiely sten an attack on science as 
hostile to humanism which did not lest upon a conception 
of natiue foimed long before theie was any science That 
there is much at any time m environing nature which is 
indiffeicnt and hostile to human values is obvious to any 
serious mind Wlien natuial knowledge was haidly exist- 
ent, contiol of natuie was impossible. Without powei of 
contiol, Iheie was no lecourse save to build places of ref- 
uge m which man could live in imagination, although not 
m fact There is no need to deny the giace and beauty of 
some of these constructions. But when theii imaginary 
charactei is once made appaient, it is futile to suppose 
that men can go on living and sustaining life by them. 
When they aie appealed to foi suppoit, the possibilities 
of the pieseiil aie not peiceived, and its constructive po- 
tentialities remain unutilized 
Theie aie those who welcome science piovided it le- 
main “puie”, they see that as a pursuit and contemplated 
object it is an addition to the enjoyed meaning of life. 
But they feel that its applications in mecliaiiical inven- 
tions are the cause of many of the troubles of modern so- 
ciety Undoubtedly these applications have brought new 
modes of unlovelinoss and suffeiing. I shall not attempt 
the impossible task of trying to strike a net balance of ills 
and enjoyments between the days befoie and after the 
piactical use of science. The significant point is that ap- 


♦ From Liberdwn^ 
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plication is still restricted It touches our dealings with 
things but not with one another. We use scientific method 
in directing physical but not human energies Considera- 
tion of the full application of science must accordingly be 
prophetic rather than a record of what has already taken 
place. Such prophecy is not however without foundation. 
Even as things are there is a movement in science which 
foreshadows, if its inherent promise be carried out, a moie 
humane age For it looks forward to a time when all in- 
dividuals may share in the discoveiies and thoughts of 
others, to the liberation and enrichment of their own ex- 
perience. 

No scientific inquirer can keep what he finds to himself 
or turn it to merely private account without losing his sci- 
entific standing Everything discovered belongs to the 
community of woikers Every new idea and theory has to 
be submitted to this community for confirmation and test. 
There is an expanding community of cooperative effoit 
and of truth It is true enough that these tiaits are now 
limited to small groups having a somewhat technical ac- 
tivity. But the existence of such groups reveals a possi- 
bility of the present — one of the many possibilities that 
are a challenge to expansion, and not a ground for retreat 
and contraction. 

Suppose that what now happens in limited circles were 
extended and generalized Would the outcome be oppres- 
sion or emancipation? Inquiry is a challenge, not a passive 
confoimity; application is a means of growth, not of re- 
pression. The general adoption of the saentific attitude in 
human affairs would mean nothing less than a revolution- 
ary change in morals, religion, politics and mdustry. The 
fact that we have limited its use so largely to technical 
matters is not a reproach to science, but to the human be-- 
ings who use it for private ends and who strive to defeat 
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its social application foi feai of destructive effects upon 
theii powei and profit, A vision of a day in which the natu- 
ral sciences and the technologies that flow fiom them are 
used as servants of a humane life constitutes the imagina- 
tion that is lelevant to oui own time, A humanism that 
flees fiom science as an enemy denies the means by which 
a liberal humanism might become a leality. 

The scientific attitude is experimental as well as in- 
trinsically communicative If it were generally applied, it 
would liberate us from the heavy burden imposed by dog- 
mas and external standards Experimental method is 
something other than the use of blow-pipes, retorts and re- 
agents. It is the foe of every belief that permits habit and 
wont to dominate invention and discoveiy, and ready- 
made system to override verifiable fact Constant revision 
is the work of experimental inquiry By revision of knowl- 
edge and ideas, power to effect transformation is given us. 
This attitude, once incarnated in the individual mind, 
would find an opeiatrve outlet If dogmas and institutions 
tremble when a new idea appears, this shiver is nothing to 
what would happen if the idea were armed with the means 
for the continuous discovery of new truth and the criticism 
or old belief To “acquiesce” in science is dangerous only 
for those who would maintain affairs in the existing soaal 
order unchanged because of lazy habit or self-interest. For 
the scientific attitude demands faithfulness to whatever is 
discovered and steadfastness in adhering to new truth 
I am suspicious of all attempts to erect a hierarchy of 
values: their results generally prove to be inapplicable 
and abstract. But there is at every time a hierarchy of 
problems, for there are some issues which underlie and 
condition others. No one person is going to evolve a con- 
structive solution for the problem of humanizing indus- 
trial civilization, of making it and its technology a servant 
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of human life — a problem which is once more equiva- 
lent, for us, to that of creating a genuine culture. But gen- 
eral guidance of serious intellectual endeavor by a con- 
sciousness of the problem would enable at least one group 
of individuals to recover a social function and so refind 
themselves And recovery by those with special intellec- 
tual gifts and equipment from their enforced social defec- 
tion is at least a fiist step in a more general reconstruction 
that will bring integration out of disorder, 

I do not hold, I think, an exaggerated opinion of the in- 
flu^ce that is wielded by so-called “intellectuals”— phi- 
losophers, piofessional and otheiwise, critics, writers and 
professional persons in general having interests beyond 
their immediate callings But then present position is not 
a measure of their possibilities. For they aie now intellec- 
tually dispersed and divided, this fact is one aspect of 
what I have called “the lost individual ” This internal dis- 
solution is necessarily accompanied by a weak social ef- 
ficacy The chaos is due, more than to anything else, to 
mental withdrawal, to the failure to face the realities of 
industiialized society. Whether the ultimate influence of 
the distinctively intellectual oi reflective groups is to be 
great or small, an initial move is theirs. A consciously di- 
rected critical consideration of the state of present society 
in its pauses and consequences is a pre-condition of pro- 
jection of constructive ideas. To be effective, the move- 
ment must be oiganized But this requirement does not 
demand the creation of a formal organization, it does de- 
mand that a sense of the need and opportunity should 
possess a sufficiently large number of minds If it does, the 
lesults of their inquiries will converge to a common issue ^ 

This point of view is sometimes represented as a virtual 
appeal to those primarily engaged in inquiry and reflection 

* From Indmdtidhsm (1929) — Ed. 
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to deseit tlieii studies, hbiaiies, and laboiatories and en- 
gage in works of social reform That lepicsentation is a 
caiicatuie. It is not the abandonment of thinking and in- 
quiiy tliat is asked foi, but moie thinking and moie sig- 
nificant mquiiy. This ‘'more” is equivalent to a conscious 
diiection of thought and inquiry, and diiection can be had 
only by a leahzation of problems in the lank of their 
lugency. The “cleik” and secietaiy once occupied, if we 
may tiust histoiy, places of gieat influence if not of honor. 
In a society of militaiy and political leaders who weie il- 
liteiate, they must have done much of the thinking and 
negotiating foi which the names of the gieat now.receive 
credit. The intellectuals of the piesent aic their descend- 
ants Outwardly they have been emancipated and have 
an independent position formerly lacking. Whether their 
actual efficacy has been coirespondingly increased may be 
doubted. In some degiee, they have attained theii liberty 
in diiect latio to their distance fiom the scenes of action. 
A more intimate connection would not signify, T lepeat, a 
surrendei of the business of thought, even speculative 
thought, for the sake of getting busy at some so-called 
piaxitical matter. Rather would it signify a focusing of 
chought and intensifying of its quality by biinging it into 
relation with issues of stupendous meaning. 

That hbcials aie divided in outlook and endeavor while 
icactionaries aie held together by community of interests 
and the ties of custom is well-nigh a commonplace Oi- 
ganization of standpoint and belief among liberals can be 
achieved only in and by unity of endeavor. Organized 
unity of action attended by consensus of beliefs will come 
about in the degiee in which social contiol of economic 
foices is made the goal of liberal action. The greatest edu- 
cational power, the greatest foice in shaping the disposi- 
tions and altitudes of individuals, is the social medium in 
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which they live The medium that now lies closest to us is 
that of unified action for the mclusive end of a socialized 
economy. The attainment of a state of society in which a 
basis of mateiial security will release the powers of indi- 
viduals for cultural expression is not the work of a day 
But by concentrating upon the task of securing a social- 
ized economy as the ground and medium for release of the 
impulses and capacities men agree to call ideal, the now 
scattered and often conflicting activities of liberals can be 
brought to efiective unity 

It is no part of my task to outhne in detail a program 
for renascent liberalism. But the question of “what is to 
be done” cannot be ignored Ideas must be organized, and 
this organization implies an oiganization of individuals 
who hold these ideas and whose faith is ready to translate 
itself into action ^ Translation into action signifies that 
the general creed of liberalism be formulated as a concrete 
program of action. It is in organization for action that 
liberals are weak, and without this organization there is 
danger that democratic ideals may go by default De- 
mociacy has been a fighting faith When its ideals are re- 
enforced by those of scientific method and experimental 
intelligence, it cannot be that it is incapable of evoking 
discipline, aidoi and oiganization To nairow the issue for 
the future to a stiuggle between Fascism and Communism 
is to invite a catastiophe that may carry civilization down 
m the struggle Vital and courageous democratic liberalism 
is the one force that can surely avoid such a disastrous 
narrowing of the issue I for one do not believe that Amer- 
icans living in the tradition of Jefferson and Lincoln will 
weaken and give up without a whole-hearted effort to 
make democracy a living reality. This, I repeat, involves 
organization 

♦ This was written in 1935 — Ed, 
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Objections that aie brought against liberalism ignore 
the fact that the only altei natives to dependence upon in- 
telligence aie eithei diift and casual improvisation, 01 the 
use of coercive foice stimulated by unintelligent emotion 
and fanatical dogmatism — the latter being mtoleiant by 
its very constitution The objection that the method of in- 
telligence has been tiied and failed is wholly aside from 
the point, since the ciu\ of the picsent situation is that it 
has not been tiicd undei such conditions as now exist. It 
has not been tiled at any time with use of all the resources 
that scientific mateiial and the experimental method now 
put at our disposal 

It is also said that intelligence is cold and that persons 
aie moved to new ways of acting only by emotion, just as 
habit malces them adhere to old ways Of course, intelli- 
gence does not generate action except as it is enkindled by 
feeling. But the notion that theie is some inherent opposi- 
tion between emotion and intelligence is a relic of the 
notion .of mmd that grew up befoie the experimental 
method of science had emerged For the latter method sig- 
nifies the union of ideas with action, a union that is inti- 
mate; and action generates and supports emotion. 

Ideas that aie framed to be put into opeialion for the 
salce of guiding action are imbued with all the emotional 
force that attaches to the ends proposed foi action, and 
aie accompanied with all the excitement and inspiration 
that attend the stiuggle to lealize the ends Since the ends 
of liberalism are liberty and the opportunity of individuals 
to secure full realization of their potentialities, all of the 
emotional intensity that belongs to these ends gathers 
about the ideas and acts that are necessary to make them 
real. 

Again, it is said that the average citizen is not endowed 
with the degree of intelligence that the use of it as a 
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method demands. This objection, supported by alleged sci- 
entific findings about heredity and by impressive statistics 
concerning the intelligence quotients of the average citi- 
zen, rests wholly upon the old notion that intelligence is a 
ready-made possession of individuals The last stand of 
ohgaichical and anti-social seclusion is perpetuation of 
this puiely individualistic notion of intelhgence. The re- 
liance of liberalism is not upon the meie abstraction of a 
native endowment unaffected by soaal lelationships, but 
upon the fact that native capacity is sufficient to enable 
the average mdividual to respond to and to use the knowl- 
edge and the skill that are embodied in the social condi- 
tions in which he lives, moves and has his being There are 
few individuals who have the native capacity that was re- 
quired to invent the stationary steam-engine, locomotive, 
dynamo or telephone. But theie are none so mean that 
they cannot intelligently utilize these embodiments of in- 
telligence once they aie a part of the oigamzed means of 
assoaated living 

The indictments that are drawn against the intelligence 
of individuals are in truth indictments of a social order 
that docs not permit the aveiage individual to have access 
to the rich stoie of the accumulated wealth of mankind in 
knowledge, ideas and purposes There does not now exist 
the land of social oiganization that even peimits the aver- 
age human being to sliaie the potentially available soaal 
mtelligence Still less is theie a social older that has for 
one of its chief pui poses the establishment of conditions 
that will move the mass of individuals to appiopiiate and 
use what is at hand Back of the appropriation by the few 
of the material resources of soaety lies the appropriation 
by the few in behalf of their own ends of the cultural, the 
spiritual, resources that are the product not of the indi- 
viduals who have taken possession but of the cooperative 
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woik of humanity. It is useless to talk about the failure of 
democracy until the souice of its failure has been grasped 
and steps are taken to bring about that type of social oi- 
ganizdtion that will encoiuage the socialized extension of 
intelligence ^ 

Accoidingly, I do not wish my remaiks about escape 
and withdrawal to be interpreted as if they weie directed 
at any special gioup of persons. The flight of particular 
. individuals is symptomatic of the seclusion of existing sci- 
ence, intelligence and art The peisonal gap which, gener- 
ally speaking, isolates the intellectual woiker from the 
wage eainer is symbolic and typical of a deep division of 
functions This division is the split between theory and 
practice in actual opeiation The effects of the split are as 
fatal to culture on one side as on the other It signifies that 
what we call our culture will* continue to be, and in in- 
creased measure, a suivival of inheiited European tradi- 
tions, and that it will not be indigenous. And if it is true, 
as some hold, that with the extension of machine technol- 
ogy and industrialism the whole world is becoming “Amer- 
icanized/’ then the creation of an indigenous culture is no 
disservice to the traditional European springs of our spir- 
itual life. It will signify, not ingratitude, but the effoit to 
repay a debt f 

’(‘From Ltberahsm 

\ From Indivtdudtm, 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 

I Nationalism and Its Fruits'^ 

LIKE most things in this -world which are effective, 
even for evil, Nationalism is a tangled mixture of good 
and bad And it is not possible to diagnose its undesirable 
results, much less to consider ways of counteracting them, 
unless the desirable traits are fully acknowledged. For 
they fuinish the ammunition and the armor which are 
utilized as means of offense and defense by sinister in- 
terests to make Nationalism a power foi evil 

Its beneficent qualities aie connected with its historical 
origin Nationalism was at least a movement away fiom 
obnoxious conditions — ^parochialism on one hand and dy- 
nastic despotism on the other To be interested m a nation 
is at least better than to restiict one’s horizon to the 
bounds of a parish and province. Historically, Nationalism 
is also connected with the decay of personal absolutism 
and dynastic rule. Loyalty to a nation is suiely an advance 
over loyalty to a hereditary family endued in common be- 
lief with divine sanctions and covered with sacrosanct 
robes Much of the superstitious awe and foolish sentiment 
has indeed passed over into Nationalism, but nevertheless 
the people of a countiy as a whole aie suiely a better ob' 
ject of devotion than a ruling family Except where na- 
tional spuit has grown up, public spirit is practically non- 

* From Clmracters and Events, pp ^^98-803 
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existent In addition to these two histoiical changes, 
Ncitionalisin is associated with the icvolt of oppiessed 
peoples against exteinal impcual domination. If one wants 
to see one of the most potent motive foices in dealing 
Nationalism, one has only to considei the Giccce of fifty 
yeais ago, the Ii eland of ycsteiday and the China and In- 
dia of today 

It is not to the piesent puipose to considei these gains, 
but it IS to the point that without them Nationalism could 
not be pel veiled to base ends. The passionate loyalties 
whicli have been pioduced by stiuggle foi hbeiation horn 
foreign yokes, by the sense of unity with otheis ovei a 
stietch of teriitoiy wider than the paiish and village, by 
some degiec of participation in the goveinment of one^s 
own countiy, furnish the mateiial which, upon occasion, 
make the spiiit of a nation aggiessive, suspicious, envious, 
feaiful, acutely antagonistic If a nation did not mean 
something positively valuable to the mass of its citizens, 
Nationalism lould not be exploited as it is m the inteiest 
of economic impeiialism and of wai, latent and overt 
Cailton Hayes has convincingly pointed out that Nation- 
alism has become the religion of multitudes, peihaps the 
most influential leligion of the piesent epoch. This emo- 
tion of supieme loyalty to which other loyalties aie un- 
hesitatingly saciiflced in a crisis could haidly have giown 
to its high pitch of aidoi unless men thought they had 
found in it tlie blessings foi which they have always le- 
soited to leligious faith, protection of what is deemed of 
high value, defense against whatever menaces tliis value, 
in short an ever-present refuge in time of Uouble. 

But institutionalized religion is something moie than a 
peisonal emotion. To say it is institutionalized is to say 
that it involves a tough body of customs, ingiamed habits 
of action, oiganized and authorized standards and meth- 
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ods of proceduie. The habits which form institutions aie 
so basal that foi the most part they lie far below conscious 
recognition But they are always ready to shape^conduct, 
and when they are distuibcd a violent emotional eiuption 
ensues Practices, aftei they are adopted, have to be ac- 
counted foi and explained to be reat enable and desirable, 
they have to be justified Hence, along with the emotions 
and habits, there develops a cieed, a system of ideas, a 
theology in order to “lationallze” the activities in which 
men aie engaged Faith m these ideas, oi at least in the 
catchwords which expiess them, becomes obligatoiy, ncc- 
essaiy foi social salvation, disbenef or indifference is 
heicsy Thus Nationalism stalling as an unquestioned 
emotional loyalty, so supicme as to be lehgious in quality, 
has invaded the whole of life It denotes organized ways of 
bviiavni and a whole system of jusTificatory beliefs and 
notions appealed to m oidei to defend every act labeled 
^‘national” from cuticisni oi inquiiy By constant reiteia- 
tion, by shaming heietics and intimidating dissidents, by 
glowing admnation if not adoration of the faithful, by all 
agencies of education and piopaganda (now, alas, so hard 
to distinguish) the phiases in which these defenses and 
appeals aie couched become substitutes for thought. They 
aie axiomatic, only a traitoi oi an evilly disposed man 
doubts them In the end, these rationalizations signify a 
complete abdication of leason Bias, prejudice, blind and 
routine habit reign supreme But they reign under the 
guise of idealistic standards and noble sentiments 
Any one who reads the laudations of patnotism which 
issue from one source and the disparagements which pro- 
ceed from another group must have been struck by the 
way in which the same word can cover meanings as far 
apart as the poles The woid is used to signify public spirit 
as opposed to narrow selfish interests When so employed 
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patriotism is a synonym foi intense loyalty to tlie good of 
the community of which one is a membei , foi willingness 
to sacnfice, even to the uttermost, in its behalf So taken, 
it suicly deseives all the eulogies and icveience bestowed 
upon it But because oi nationalistic leligions and its ra- 
tionalization, the test and mark of public spiiit becomes 
intolerant disregaid of all othei nations Patriotism de- 
generates into a hateful conviction of intiinsic supeiioiity. 
Another nation by the mere fact that it is other is suspect; 
it is a potential if not an actual foe. I doubt whethei there 
is one peison in a bundled who does not associate a large 
measiue of exclusiveness witli patriotism, and all exclu- 
siveness is latent contempt for eveiything beyond its 
unge. The labies that exultantly sent Sacco and Vanzetti 
to death is pi oof of how deeply such patriotism may can- 
kei. It extends not only to foreign nations as such, but to 
foreigners in our own country who manifest anything but 
the most uncritical “loyally” to oui institutions Thou- 
sands upon thousands of the most lespectable element in 
the community believed they weie exhibiting patuotism 
to the nation oi to Massachusetts when they luged the 
death of men who weie guilty of the double ciime of being 
aliens and contemners of our form of goveinnient. 

Were it not foi facts in evidence it would be hard to 
conceive that any sane man could parade the motto: “My 
country light or Wrong ” But, alas, one cannot doubt that 
the slogan conveyed the feeling which generally attaches 
to patriotism. That public spirit, an active interest in 
whatevei piomotes the good of one’s counliy, is debased 
and piostituied to such a use, is chargeable to National- 
ism, and this fact stands hist in its indictment. 

It is a trait of unreasoning emotion to take things in a 
mass and theieby to create unities which have no existence 
outside of passion. Men who pride themselves upon being 
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“practical** and “concrete** would be incensed beyond 
measure if they were told that the nation to which they 
yield such unquestioning loyalty is an abstraction, a fic- 
tion I do not mean by this statement that there is no such 
thing as a nation In the sense of an enduring historic com- 
munity of traditions and outlook in which the members 
of a given territory share, it is a leality. But the nation by 
which miUions sweai and for which they demand the sac- 
rifice of all other loyalties is a myth; it has no being out- 
side of emotion and fantasy The notion of National 
Honor and the role which it plays is a sign of what is 
meant Individual persons may be insulted and may feel 
their honor to be at stake But the erection of a national 
territorial State into a Person who has a touchy and testy 
Honor to be defended and avenged at the cost of death 
and destruction is as sheer a case of animism as is found 
in the lecords of any savage tribe Yet he would be a 
thoughtless optimist who is sure that the United States 
will not sometime wage a war to protect its National 
Honor, 

As things now stand and as they are likely long to re- 
main there is really such a thmg as national interest. It is 
to the interest of a nation that its citizens be protected 
from pestilence, from unnecessary infection, that they en- 
joy a reasonable degree of economic comfort and inde- 
pendence, that they be piotected from crime, from ex- 
ternal invasion, etc. But Nationalism has created a purely 
fictitious notion of national mterests. If a large gold fiield 
weie located just over the bolder of Alaska, thousands of 
Ameiican biea&ts would swell with pride, as thousands 
would be depressed if it happened to he in British terri- 
tory They would feel as if somehow they were personal 
gainers, as if the Nation to which they belong had some- 
how integrally promoted its interests. The illustration is 
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somewhat liivial But the spa it which it indicates is le- 
sponsible for the acquiescence, if not the active approval, 
with which the new Coolidge version of international law 
With respect to piopcity lights of Amciican citizens in 
foicign countiics has been loceived Foi the gist of las lev- 
olutionaiy edition of international law (if he says what he 
means and knows what he means) is that any piopeity 
light 01 piopeity inteiest of any piivatc citizen or any 
coipoiation in a foieign countiy (doubtless with the tacit 
understanding that it is not one of the Gieat Poweis) is a 
National Intel e&t to be protected when necessary by na- 
tional foice. 

The pulmmation of Nationalism is the doctrine of na- 
tional sovereignty. Sovereignty was originally strictly per- 
sonal or at least dynastic. A monaich held supreme power, 
the country was his pioper domain oi pioperty The doc- 
trine is histoucally explicable as pait of the transition out 
of feudalism and the weakening of the powei of feudal 
nobles in Ihe growth of a ccntialized kingdom. The doc- 
tiine was also bound up with the struggle of State against 
Churcli and Uie asseition of the political independence of 
the secular luler fiom the authority of ecclesiastics As his- 
toiians have cleaily shown, the doctrine of the divine ught 
of kings ougmally meant that seculai monaichs had at 
least the same kind of divine commission as had Pope oi 
Aichbidiop. But with the use of modern tenitonal states 
the idea and attiibutes of Sovereignty passed over fiom 
the lulei to the politically oiganized aggregate called the 
Nation. 

In so doing, it retained all the evils Uiat inheied m the 
notion of absolute and iiresponsible peisonal power (or 
power lesponsible only to God and not to any eaithly 
power or Uibunal) and took on new potencies for harm 

For disguise it as one may, the doctrine of national sov- 
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ereignty is simply the denial on the part of a political state 
of either legal or moral lesponsibility It is a dhect proc- 
lamation of the unlimited and unquestionable right of a 
political state to do what it wants to do in lespect to other 
nations and to do it as and when it pleases It is a doctrine 
of international anarchy, and as a rule those who aie most 
energetic in condemning anarchy as a domestic and m- 
ternal piinciple are foremost in asseiting anarchic irre* 
sponsibihty in relations between nations Internationalism 
IS a word to which they attach accursed significance, an 
idea to which by all the great means at their disposal they 
attach a sinister and baleful sigmhcance, ignoring the fact 
that it but portends that subjection of relations between 
nations to responsible law which is taken for granted in 
relations between citizens The doctrine is not of course 
earned to its logical extreme in ordinary times, it is miti- 
gated by all sorts of concessions and compromises But re- 
sort to wai as the final arbitei of serious disputes between 
nations, and the glorification of War through identifica- 
tion with patriotism 15 pi oof that irresponsible sovereignty 
is still the basic notion. Hence I spoke in terms of the 
popular fallacy when I referred to the ^‘right” of a state to 
do as it pleases when it pleases. For nght is here only a 
polite way of saying power It was usual during the World 
War to accuse Germany of acting upon the notion that 
Might makes Right But every state that cultivates and 
acts upon the notion of National Sovereignty is guilty of 
the same ciime And the case is not improved by the fact 
that the judges of what National Sovereignty requires are 
not actually the citizens who compose a nation but a group 
of diplomats and politicians 

Patriotism, National Honor, National Interests and Na- 
tional Sovereignty are the four foundation stones upon 
which the structure of the National State is erected It is 
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no wondei that the windows of such a building aie closed 
to the light of heaven, tliat its inmates are feai, jealousy, 
suspicion, and that Wai issues legularly from its portals. 

II Ethics and International Relations* 

The situation that exists among nations in theii rela- 
tions to one anotlier is such that it tempts even those who 
ordinarily come far short ot cynicism to say that there is 
no connection between etliics and international relations 
The title is also a temptation to indulge in a diastic at- 
tack upon present international relations as inherently im- 
moral. One might malce out a case for the proposition that 
they aie ruled by force, fraud and secret intrigue, and that 
whenevei moral considerations come into conflict with na- 
tional ambitions and nationalistic ideas they go by the 
boaid Or, identifying the moral with that which ought to 
be, whether it is or not, one might appeal to some ideal of 
what ought to be and point out the discrepancies that are 
found between this ideal of what should be and what ac- 
tually is The latter method natuially teiminates in exhor- 
tation, in appeal to the moral consciousness of mankind 

These considerations are not adduced in older to de- 
velop them, but to suggest the extiaordinaiy confusion 
tliat is found in ciinenl moial ideas as they are reflected 
in the ethics of international relations. T do not intend, 
then, to discuss international relations from the moral 
point of view, but rather to discuss the uncertain estate, 
the almost chaotic condition, of moral conceptions and be- 
liefs as that condition bears upon the international situa- 
tion. Why is it that men^s morals have so little effect in 
regulating the attitude of nations to one another? Even 
the most cynical would hesitate to declare that the habits, 
to say nothing of the ideals, of the average decent man and 

♦ From Characters and Events^ pp, 804-814 
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woman in their ordinary affairs weie adequately embodied 
in the existing leign of hatred, suspiaon, fear and secrecy 
in international politics The truth seems to be rather that 
man’s morals aie paralyzed when it comes to international 
conduct, that they are swept away and lendered impotent 
by largei forces that go their own way irrespective of the 
morals that are employed m everyday matters 

The problems suggested by this state of affairs may be 
approached from two angles. We may ask what aic the 
actual forces that have grown so powerful that they have 
escaped from moral control? What are the factors that 
prevent moral habits and ideas fiom operation? This 
opens a large and extremely complex field to be attacked 
only by coopeiative efforts of historians, publicists, law- 
yers, and economists There is open, however, a less pre- 
tentious method of approach One may make the inquiry 
from the side of moral conceptions and doctrines, and ask 
whether they are intellectually competent to meet the 
needs of the situation Some of the trouble may be due to 
the lack of coherent and generally accepted moial ideas, 
not of ideas in a vague and abstract sense but of ideas suf- 
fiaently concrete to be operative This intellectual factoi 
may not be in itself very large or powerful, and yet it ma> 
represent a factor that, although small m itself, is an in- 
dispensable condition of straightening out objective politi- 
cal and economic forces that are much more energetic 
and active. 

In such an appraisal the historic conditions under which 
the laws applicable to international relations were formu- 
lated furnish a natural starting point There can be no 
doubt that the mtellectual work of Grotius and his suc- 
cessors had great practical influence. It was not academic 
and professoiial, nor was it conceived primarily in the in- 
terests of the claims and ambitions of some particular 
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stale These men weie genuinely intei national, and foi a 
time they had gieat effect in appeasing iiitoi national stiife 
and moializing actual intei national iflations. Thes(» basic 
coiitiibutions all spuing fiom a common inouil aoune. 
They all cxpic&sed the idea of laws of natuie which are 
moial laws of univeisal validity The conception of laws 
of nature that aic the fundamental mouil laws of all hu- 
man conduct of evciy kind and at all times and places was 
not cl new one Roman moialists had woikccl out the idea 
in connection with Roman jurispuidence, it was familial 
to eveiy civilian and canonist, and indeed to eveiy edu- 
cated man. The Catholic chinch had made the notion 
fundamental to its whole doctiine of seculai ethics, that is 
of all obligations not springing from divine revelation 
And even these obligations only expressed a higher and 
more ultimate natuie of things not accessible to man’s un- 
aided leason, The Piotestant moralists and theologians 
equally built upon the conception, at most they only put a 
gieatei emphasis upon an inner light in the conscience of 
mdividiuils which levealed and acknowledged llio laws of 
natuic as the supreme slandauls of human liehavior. 

Theie was thus a piiuciplo and method of morals which 
was iimvei sally iccognizcd thioiighout Chiistendom; there 
was also geneial agreement as to the contents of the code 
of obligations defined by the piinciple The gieat achieve- 
ment of Giotius and his followers consisted in studying 
existing iniei national customs and in cuticlzing and or- 
ganizing them by the help of the commonly accepted 
standard of laws of nature, Moic than one living aulhority 
in jurisprudence — ^like Pollock — ^lias pointed out the serv- 
ice rendeied by the conception of laws of nature in the 
development of various branches of law, private as well as 
public, and in equity piactice. They all agiee that its use 
in formulating the rules governing international conduct 
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was its fust and most conspicuous scivice Now I do not 
mean to intimate that without lesponsive factors m the 
actual political «md economic situation the intellectual ap- 
plication of the concept of natiual laws to inteinalional le- 
Idtions would have exeiciscd the moderating aiid humane 
influence which followed upon the labois of the school of 
Giotius. But it is meant that the geneial unquestioning 
and peivasive acknowledgment of the law of nature as the 
supreme ethical standaid enabled the moral sentiments 
and ideals of Chiistendom to be concentiated upon prob- 
lems of mteinational conduct, so that whatevei moral 
ideas can accomplish m piactical regulation of human be- 
havior wai^ effcciudlly accomplished 

Dunng the nineteenth century, the notion of natural 
law ui moials fell largely into discredit and disuse outside 
the oitliodox moialists of the Catholic church Of lecent 
years theie has been an inci easing iccognition that in prin- 
ciple all thal is meant by a law of natuie is a moial law to 
be applied lo the ciilicism and construction of positive 
l.iw, legislative and judicial It has been pointed out that 
eithci wo must suneiidei the notion that moial principles 
have anything to do with positive laws, international and 
municipal, or else admit the idea of natural law in some 
shape 01 foim. But iheie is a wide diffeiencc between ad- 
mitting the geneial notion of moial laws ovei against cus- 
tom and positive law, and imputing to llie law of nature 
the character and content which wcie attnbuted (o it by 
seventeenth century moialists While Giotius assei ted that 
the law of natuie would still be binding even if there weie 
no revelation and no God as supreme lawgiver and judge, 
yet in the popular mind and in his mind the idea still had 
a theological backgiound and a leligious force The laws 
of nature still represented the purposes of God and his in- 
junctions conceining the ways in which his puiposes as 
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governing the life of man weie to be lealized The secular 
science as well as the seculai morals of the peiiod only 
substituted “secondaiy” causes and laws for the piimaiy 
and direct action of God, 

But as men’s minds gradually got away from the habit 
of connecting secular things with theological and leligious 
matteis, primary or secondary, tlie enoimous force of the 
religious associations and sanctions of the law oi nature 
gradually ceased And among Protestants at least, even 
among those in whom religious ideas retained tlieii old 
force in morality, most men got out of the habit of as- 
sociating the religious factor in morals with laws of nature 
and indeed, to a large extent, with law at all Divine love 
and desiie for man replaced the concept of divine com- 
mands, injunctions and prohibitions. Thus in inleinalional 
relations, as elsewhere, the notion of a definite and uni- 
veisal moral norm in the shape of laws of nature weakened 
and died out Even when retained, as in some texts, it was 
in perfunctory deference to tradition rather than as a liv- 
ing intellectual force. But its decay has not been accom- 
panied by the development of any other moral principle of 
equal generality and equally wide current acceptance. In 
Its stead we have a multiplicity of moral doctrines, moie 
or less opposed to one another, and none of them hold with 
any great assurance except by a small band of ardent 
partisans, 

Moi cover, aside from the question of religious rein- 
forcement, other factors have rendered the old concept of 
natural law uncongenial. It was always associated with the 
idea of reason as a force or faculty in things as well as a 
force and faculty in minds. The laws of natiue signified 
that certain rational principles are actually embodied in 
the nature of man in his connection with the rest of na- 
ture. To obey the law of nature was all one with obeying 
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the dictates of leason And reason was thought of not just 
as a psychological possession of the individual mind but 
as the bond of unity in society. Even the physical laws of 
natuie, since they weie universal and “goveined” paiticu- 
lar empiiical phenomena, weie lational Animals had laws 
of leason embodied m their stiucture and mstincts which 
they followed witliout knowing them. The siipeiionty of 
man is simply that he can be aware of tlie lational piin- 
ciples which physical things and animals unconsciously 
obey. It is not possible, I think, for any one today to esti- 
mate the power added to the concept of laws of nature by 
Iheii implicit and unquestioned association with reason 
and witli the common ends and inteiests that hold men 
togethei in society. 

It IS haidly necessary to note the various influences that 
undermined this association and, in undermining it, wealc- 
ened also the woiking influence of moral ideas on custom 
and law. Even among those who might give a foimal al- 
legiance to bimilai ideas, if they were piesented already 
f 01 Ululated, the ideas have little vital power. Modem sci- 
ence has familiaiized even the man in the street with a 
radically different notion about laws of natuie. In writing 
these pages I have felt almost bound to use the teim “law 
of natuie” instead of the words “natural law,” so different 
are tlie familiar connotations of the latter term. Natural 
law in the popular conception is physical rather than ra- 
tional, it is associated with energies — ^heat, light, giavita- 
tion, electiicity — ^not with rationality. And it would be 
difficult today to get even a serious hearing in most circles 
for the idea that reason is what holds men together in so- 
ciety. Economists, sociologists, historians, psychologists 
have worked together to displace this idea, to make if 
seem unreal and faded, even when they disagree radically 
among Uiemselves as to just what is the nature of the so- 
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cial tie When wo dbk what has taken the place of the old 
law of naluic, of reason ui natiiic and society, wc aic con- 
fionted with a scene of contention, confusion and uncei- 
tainly Where is the moial idea capable of cxercisinf? the 
ciyslalli/ing, coiicentiatinj:; and duecting foice uiion posi- 
tive law and custom once exeicisecl by the i<lea of laws of 
natuie? Few of those who insist that it is necessaiy to le- 
vive the concept in older to have a basis of ciiticism and 
constuictivc cftoit would levivc the idea in its oldci shape. 
And they me divided when asked what wc should put in 
its place This division among intellectuals would not be 
of any gieat impoitance wcie it not that it lellects di- 
vision, confusion and iinceitainty in the popular mind 
Of course theic have been many attempts to fill the 
void cieated by the giadiial disappearance fiom the prac- 
tical scene of the idea of laws of nature, and some of the 
attempts have been successful m foiming not only schools 
of thought but in exciting considciable practical influence 
xipoii aflaiis. From among these schools wc may select the 
utilitaiian and what for convenience may be called the 
Hegelian for special consideration. The utilitaiian school 
cannot be chaiged with lack of definiteness and assurance 
of conviction And no candid student of English legal, 
political and social leloims of the last rcntuiy can assert 
that it lacked gicat piactical influence. Ignoiing technical 
details that aie connected mainly with a psychology of 
feelings and pleasures and pains which has been laigely 
outgrown by the advance of mental inquiiy, we may say 
that the foi mula of the greatest good for the gieatest mim- 
bei, every individual to count as one and only one in tire 
enumeiation, has been translated into the conviction that 
social welfare is the last and the legitimate monil stand- 
ard Regard for the geneial welfare is the proper souice of 
all moral rules and moral obligations Instead of consider- 
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ing antecedent leady-madc laws, we should seaich social 
consequences to find punciples of cutidsm of positive 
laws and cuiicnt customs and of plans foi legislation and 
new social aiiangeinents. 

Gieat as was the efficacy of this idea in domestic affairs, 
wheie shall we look to find tiaces of its influence upon in- 
tei national moiality? Even admitting that it piesents to 
us a sound view of the moial standaid and the source of 
moial laws, has it been applied with any effectiveness to 
the conduct of inteinational affairs? As a moial standaid 
it puts upon an equal footing the happiness of citizens of 
foieign lands and of the home land Wheie has this piin 
ciple detei mined an impoitant branch of international 
law? What has it done, I will not say to prevent war, but 
to mitigate its hoirois? To most people, I suppose, the 
idea of its general application to inteinational lelations 
would seem as Utopian as the literal application of the 
teachings of Jesus It is sometimes said the utilitarianism 
supplies us with a low and somewhat soidid moral prin- 
ciple But in this icspect, at least, it would seem to be too 
high, too fai above and beyond present attainment 

Moie conaelely, various attempts to show that war in 
paiticulai and methods lelying upon foice and mtiigue 
m general do not jiay, may be said to repiesent examples 
of the attempt to apply the utilitauan tlieory m interna- 
tional affaiis* The demonstration that war does not pay 
even the nations that win is probably sufficiently con- 
vincing to most peisons since the Great War But the dem- 
onstration and the conviction do not appear to have much 
practical influence. It is too lationalistic; it assumes in too 
exclusive a way that men aie goveined by consideiations 
of advantage, of profit and loss Not only ciitics of utili- 
tarianism but a great utililaiian, John Stuart Mill, criti- 
cized the earlier Benthamite version, on the ground that it 
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leaned too heavily on the matenal inteiests of man with- 
out enough legaid foi the motives that may, accoiding to 
one’s bias, be teimed sentimental, ideal oi spiiitual. And it 
might almost be said that the very existence of wai witli 
its willingness to saciifice life and piopeily foi a cause is 
pi oof of the soundness of the ciiticism. Wai is as stupid as 
you please but it does not persist because of wrong calcu- 
lations of piofit, even though wiong estimates of national 
advantage may sometimes play a pait in the minds of 
statesmen in staiting a war. 

The reasons foi the practical failuie of utihtaiianisin in 
international morality can be found within the doctiine 
itself. It is a theory not only of the moial standaid but 
also of the moial motive, namely, concern foi the general 
happiness. Now the utilitaiians themselves recognized that 
aftei consideiation foi the standard has shown what 
should be done, the questicn remains of linking up the 
moral end with the motives that will make it pievail in 
conduct. They listed the motives that may be lelied upon, 
natural sympathy with otheis; education into social ways 
of looking at conduct, mutual advantage Ihiough indus- 
trial interdependence, division of labor and exchange, and 
the penal sanction — ^personal suffoiing when anti-social 
motives are given sway. 

Now it is obvious that under existing conditions these 
motives have little chance to operate iii international af- 
fairs. The extent of sympathy is conditioned in the con- 
crete among the mass of persons by habitual contact and 
familial association. It may work strongly wheie these 
conditions are found and be very weak when there are 
barriers of language, custom, and political affiliation. 
Sympathy with one’s immediate fellows is easily turned 
into antipathy to the outsider and stranger. Education is 
limited also by range of contract and intercourse, and at 
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present the foices tliat educate into nationalistic patriot- 
ism aie powerful and those that educate into equal legaid 
and esteem foi ahens aie weak. The economic motive 
works both ways As already stated, wai almost undoubt- 
edly entails loss for a nation as a whole, the risk of loss 
tlirough defeat is great. But theie aie also profiteers, those 
who stand to gam for themselves, and theie is no guar- 
antee that they will not occupy places of powei and in- 
fluence Aside fiom piofiteeiing, the existence of protec- 
tive taiiffs shows how far men aie fiom believing that free 
exchange is of necessity a mutual advantage 

As for the legal penal sanction, that is manifestly totally 
lacking, since there is no common political superior that 
makes laws with penalties attached for violation In shoit, 
all tlie conditions that made utilitaiiamsm domestically 
and inteinally effective are eithei absent or much en- 
feebled in intcinational lelations. It will be undeistood 
that tliese icmaiks aie no moie an attack upon utilitarian- 
ism than they are a defense of it. They are made not for 
the sake of making any assessment of utilitaiiamsm but 
because they thiow light upon the present lack of a co- 
heient body of moral ideas that may be efficaciously ap- 
plied in international matteis. The evidence is the more 
sulking in the case of utilitarian moral beliefs, because al- 
though not universally accepted — ^in fact although bitterly 
attacked — they were none the less effective within a 
nation. 

The type of moral doctrine that for convenience in hav- 
ing a single name was called Hegelian is in fact much 
wider than any one school of philosophy. It goes back in 
its crudei form to Machiavelli and Hobbes Both of these 
writers were attacked in their own day and ever since that 
day as immoralists rather than moralists. But nevertheless 
they represent e. distinct type of moral ideas. Their under- 
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lying piinciple, when we eliminate idlosynciasies of per- 
sonality and fauiiouuduigs, is that institutions having 
dutlioiity, especially that institution we call the state, aie 
a necessaiy piccondition of the moiality of individuals. 
Hence, the social oiganizcition has a piivilegcd, indeed, a 
unique moial position. Being the condition without which 
moiahty ui the conciete is impossible, it is also aliove 
morals in the oi dinary sense, in the sense in which piivate 
pcisons and voluntaiy communities aie lequiied to be 
moial The idea came into latei Gciman philosophy not 
from Machiavelli and Hobbes diicct but by a levival of 
Gieek (especially Aiistotehan) political ethics inteipieted 
by the teaching of Spinoza, The lattei, living in a peiiod 
of almost universal war, external and civil, with all its at- 
tendant insecurity of existence, immensely deepened tlie 
teaching of Hobbes. He taught expressly that the aulhoi- 
ity of the state is a necessaiy pic-conditioii of stability of 
social and personal life and of any widespicad freedom 
and rationality of life Even the most lalional of beings 
cannot put his rationality into effect and achieve ficedom 
except as he has the cxteinal suppoit as well as the posi- 
tive assistance of othcis. Without political powei most 
men will be governed by theii passions, and the wisest of 
men will be constantly at the mercy of his enviionment 
and of appetite and passion. 

The political condition of Germany, internal and ex- 
ternal, after the Napoleonic wais cieated a situation favor- 
able to the levival of these ideas. It also fiunlshcd a situ- 
ation in which these ideas wcic important intellectual 
weapons in icgenerating and unilymg undci the hegemony 
of Prussia the separate and paiticularistic states of Gci- 
many. These ideas, first taught in the universities, were so 
congenial to the needs of political Gcimany that they soon 
bore practical fruit. If they weie not active foices in 
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bunging about the centialization of pieviously scatteied 
political authority they at least formulated the end and 
gave It intellectual justification. 

It is not necessaiy to spend much lime showing that this 
typo of ethical tliought, a type which insisted upon cei- 
tainty, unity and stability of institutions, as utilitarians 
insisted upon the spiead of gencial peisonal happiness, 
did not and could not favoiably affect international moial- 
ity. Its whole tendency was towaid an intellectual glorifi- 
cation of the national state. Struggle between states was a 
necessaiy incident of histoiy, moie than this, it operated 
to stiengthen and consolidate the authoiity of institutions. 
Success in war was objective evidence of a superior social 
organization, and hence of supeiior morality If a single 
peaceful inteinationdl ordei is ever attainable it is only 
by means of a Pax Romana, some one state must become 
so poweiful as to be able to enforce its will upon all other 
communities. 

I do not mean to intimate that these two types of moral 
doctrine exhaust the ethical conceptions tliat have devel- 
oped in the void left by the subsidence of tlie theoiy of 
natuuil law Theie are otheis of consideiable importance. 
But the careei of the two selected types may seive to il- 
lustrate our mam thesis one impoitant factor in the pres- 
ent pioblem of ethics and international lelations is found 
on the side of ethical beliefs themselves in then confused 
and contending diveigencies. The trouble does not reside 
wholly on the practical side. It is not my intent to propose 
any set of moral beliefs which might m my opinion rem- 
edy this state of affairs. I content myself with pointing oul 
that since we are still in a very early period of anytiiing 
which may be called tlie modern world there is no giound 
for despair as to the future Eveiy condition of life as it 
moves lowatd coherent organization develops its own 
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ethos, its own slandaids and codes A unified nioial code 
will glow up when social lelations aie betlei adjusted It 
is liite to say that we live in a lime of immense tiansi- 
tions, we do not sufficiently note that ethical confusion al- 
ways attends such epochs 

III Force, Violence and Law** 

The empiiical pciplexities which attend the question of 
the lelationship of foice and law aie many and genuine. 
The wai brings home to us the question not only of the le- 
lation of foice to international law, but the place of foice 
m the economy of human life and piogicss. To what ex- 
tent is oiganization of foice m the multitude of ways le- 
quired foi the successful conduct of modem wai a fair 
test of the woik of a social organization? Fiom another 
angle, the refoim of oui ciiminal law and our penal meth- 
ods compels us to considei the significance of foice. Aie 
the Tolstoians light m holding that the state itself sets the 
gieat example of violence and fuinishos the pioof of the 
evils which icsult fiom violence? Oi, iiom the othci side, 
is not the essence of all law coeicion? In the industiial 
domain, diiect actiouists lead us to inquiie whether mani- 
festation of force, threatened and veiled if not overt, is 
not, after all, the only efficacious method of bringing 
about any social change which is of seiious impoit. Do not 
the usual phenomena attending stiikes show us tliat the 
ordinaiy legal foims aie just a kind of cuitain diawn 
politely over tlie conflicts of foice which alone are de- 
cisive? Are oui effective legislative enactments anytliing 
moie than registi aliens of lesults of battles previously 
fought out on the field of human endurance? In many so- 
cial fields, lefoimeis are now struggling for an extension 
of governmental activity by way of supervision and legu- 

* From. Characters and Events, pp 782-789 , 634-641. 
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lation. Does not such action always amount to an effort to 
extend the exercise of force on the part of some section of 
society, with a corresponding restriction of the forces em- 
ployed by others? In spite of the fact that the political 
thinking of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is 
out of date, were not the thinkers of that period clearer 
headed than we are in adcnowledging that all political 
questions are simply questrons of the extensron and re- 
striction of exercise of power on the part of specific groups 
in tire community? Has the recent rntroduction of an 
rdealistic terminology about moral and common will, 
about juridical and moral personalrties, done anything but 
muddle our minds about the hard fact that all our socral 
questions at bottom concern the possession and use of 
force; and the equally hard fact that our polrtical and 
legal arrangements are but disposrtions of force to malce 
more secure the other forms of its daily use? 

In taking up the writings of the theorists it is not easy 
to persuade oneself that they are marked by much con- 
sistency. With a few notable exceptrons, the doctrrne that 
the state rests upon or is common will seems to turn out 
but a piece of phraseology to justify the uses actually 
made of force. Practices of coercion and constraint whrch 
would be intolerable if frankly labeled “Force” seem to 
become laudable when baptized with the name of “Will,” 
although they otherwise remain the same. Or, if this state- 
ment is extreme, there seems to be Irttle doubt that the ac- 
tual capacity of the state to bring force to bear is what has 
most impressed theorrsts, and that what they are after is 
some theoretical principle which will justify the exercise 
of force, so tlrat in a great many cases such terras as com- 
mon will, supreme will, supreme moral or juridical per- 
sonality, are eulogistic phrases resorted to in behalf of 
such justification. The one thing that clearly stands out 
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is that the use of foice is felt to lequiie explanaUon and 
sanction. To make foicc itsoH the ultimate piiiiciple is felt 
to be all one with pioclaiming anaichy and issuing an invi- 
tation to mtMi to settle all theii difficulties l>y lecouise to 
fighting it out to see which is the stiongci And yet what 
eveiy political student is piofoundly convinced of, is, T 
suppose, that at bottom eveiy political stiuggle is a strug- 
gle foi contiol, foi powei 

Although I have laised laige questions, it is not my am- 
bition to answei them I have but outlined a laigc stage 
upon which to move about some (pute minoi figuies. In 
the first place, something can be done, I think, by clarify- 
ing certain of the ideas which enter into the discussion. We 
may, I think, profitably discriminate the three conceptions 
of power or eneigy, coercive foice, and violence. Power or 
eneigy is either a neutral or an eulogistic term. It denotes 
effective means of operation, ability oi capacity to exe- 
cute, to lealize ends. Gianted an end which is worlli while, 
and powei or energy becomes a eulogistic tcim It means 
nothing but the sum of conditions available for Ininging 
the desiiable end into existence. Any political oi legal 
theoiy which will have nothing to do with powei on the 
giound that all powei is foice and all foice biutal and 
non-moral is obviously condemned to a purely sentimen- 
tal, dreamy moials It is force by which we excavate sub- 
ways and build bridges and tiavel and manufacture, it is 
force which is utilized in spoken argument or pulilislied 
book. Not to depend upon and utilize foice is simply to be 
witliout a foothold in the leal world. 

Energy becomes violence when it defeats or frustiates 
purpose instead of executing or leahzing it. When the dy- 
namite charge blows up human beings instead of rocks, 
when its outcome is waste instead of pioduction, destiuc- 
lion instead of construction, we call it not eneigy or power 
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but violence, Coeicive foice occupies, we may fauly say, 
a middle place between power as energy and power as vio- 
lence. To tuin to the light as an incident ol locomotion is 
a case of powci of means deployed m behalf of an end 
To um amuck in the stieet is a case of violence To use 
eneigy to make a man obseive the lulc of the load is a case 
of coeicive foice Immediately, or witli respect to his ac- 
tivities, it is a cose of violence, indiiectly, when it is exei- 
ciscd to assuic tlie means which are needed foi the success- 
ful lealization of ends, it is a case of constructive use of 
powei Constiaint oi coeicion, in other words, is an inci- 
dent of a situation under certain conditions — ^namely, 
wheie tlic means foi the realization of an end are not natu- 
rally at hand, so that energy has to be spent in ordei to 
make some power into a means for the end m hand. 

If we formulate the result, we have something of this • 
kind. Law is a statement of the conditions of the oigani- 
zation of eneigies which, when unorganized, conflict and 
lesult m violence — that is, destuiction oi waste We can- 
not substitute leason foi foice^ but force becomes lational 
when It IS an organized factoi in an activity instead of 
operating m an isolated way oi on its own hook Foi the 
sake of bievity, I shall refer to the oiganization of force 
lieieafter as efficiency, but T beg to lemind you that the 
use of the tcim always implies an actual oi potential con- 
flict and losulting waste m the absence of some scheme for 
distributing the energies involved 

These generalities aie, it will be objected, innocuous 
and meaningless. So they ate in tlie abstiact Let us lake 
the question of the justification of force in a stiike I do 
not claim, of course, that what has been said tells us 
whetlier tlie use of force is justified or not. But I hold that 
it suggests tlie way of finding out in a given case whether 
it is justifiable“ or not It is, in substance, a question of el- 
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ficiency (including economy) of moans in the dccomplish- 
ing of ends If the social ends at stake can be more effec- 
tively subserved by the existing legal and economic 
machineiy, lesoit lo physical action of a more diiect kind 
has no standing If, howevei, they lepicsent an ineffective 
oiganization of means foi the ends in question, then le- 
coiuse to es.tia-lcgal means may be indicated, piovidcd it 
really selves the ends in question — a very laige qualifica- 
tion be it noted A lecouise to diiect foicc is a supplemen- 
tation of existent deficient resoiuces in effective eneigy 
under some ciicumstances 

Such a doctime is doubtless unwelcome It is easily in- 
teipieted so as to give encouiagement to lesoitmg to vio- 
lence and threats of violence in industiial struggles But 
there is a veiy laige “if” involved — the “if” of greater 
relative economy and efficiency And when so legaided, it 
at once occius to mind that expeiicuce m the past has 
shown that it is not usually efficient for paitics to be 
judges in then own cause, that an impaitial umpire is an 
energy savci. It occurs to mind, also, that the existing 
legal machinery, whatevei its defects, lepiescnts a con- 
trivance which has been built up at gieat cost, and that the 
tendency to ignoie its operation upon special piovocalion 
would so 1 educe the efficiency of the machineiy in other 
situations that the local gam would easily be more than 
offset by widespread losses in eneigy available foi other 
ends. In tlie thiid place, expeiieiice shows that theic is 
general piesumption on the side of indiicct and refined 
agencies as against coaise and siiikingly obvious methods 
of utilizing powei. The fine mechanism which rims a 
watch is moie efficient than the grosser one which heaves 
a biick. Thus the bias against any doctrine whicli seems 
under any circumstances to sanction resort to personal 
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aiid piimitive methods of using force against the moie im- 
pel sonal juiidical contiivances of society turns out to be 
prima jacte justified on the piinciple of efficiency in use of 
means. 

Ovei and above this baie presumption, it must be ad- 
mitted that oui oigamzed contiivances are still so ineffec- 
tive that it is a delicate matter to tell how far a standing 
menace to lesort to ciude methods may be a necessary 
stimulus to the bettei woiking of the moie lefined meth- 
ods Theie is a geneial presumption in politics against do- 
ing anything till it is cleaily necessaiy; and indication of 
potential force operates as a sign of necessity In other 
woids social leoiganization is usually a lesponse to a 
thieatened conflict 

This conclusion that violence means lecouise to means 
which aie relatively wasteful may be strengthened by con- 
sidering penal measures. Upon the whole, the opinion 
seems to be cuiient that in such matters foice is hallowed 
by the meie fact that it is the State which employs it, oi 
by the fact that it is exercised in the inteiests of “justice” 
— retiibution in the abstract, oi what is politely called 
“vindicating the law.” When the justification of force is 
sought in some kind of abstract consideiation of this soit, 
no questions aie to be laised about the efficiency of the 
force used, for it is not conceived as a specific means to a 
specific end. It is the sacrosanct character thus attributed 
to the State’s use of force whicli gives pungency to the 
Tolstoian chaige that the State is the archcrimmal, the 
peison who has recourse to violence on the largest scale. I 
see no way out except to say that all depends upon the 
efficient adaptation of means to ends. The serious charge 
against the Slate is not that it uses force — ^nothing was 
ever accomplished without using force — ^but that it does 
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not use it wisely oi effectively Oiii penal ineasiuos aie still 
laigely upon the level which would convince a man by 
knocking him down instead of by instiuetmg him. 

My tieatment is ot com sc veiy suinniaiy. Bui 1 hope 
that it suggests my main point No ends aie accomplished 
without the use of foice. It is conseciucntty no piesumplion 
against a nicasuic, political, intcinational, jmal, economic, 
that it involves a use of foice Squoamishness about force 
is the mark not of idealistic but of moonsUuck moials. 
But antecedent and abstiact pimciplcs cannot lie assigned 
to justify tlie use of foicc The ciitciion of value lies in 
the lelative efficiency and economy of the expencUtiue of 
foice as a means to an end With advance of knowledge, 
lefined, subtle and mdiicct use of foice is always displac- 
ing coaisc, obvious and ducct meth. ds of applying it This 
IS the explanation to the oidinaiy feeling against the use of 
foice What is thought of as buital, violent, immoial, is a 
use of physical agencies which aio gioss, sensational and 
evident on theii own account, in cases wheie il is possible 
to employ with gi eater economy and less waste means 
which aie comparatively impeiccplihlc and uTined 
Tt follows fiom what has been said Unit llie so-called 
pioblem of ^hnoialixing” force is in leality a pioblcm of 
intellect halizing its use* a piohlcni ot employing so to say 
neural instead of gioss musculai foice as a means to ac- 
complish ends An immoial use of foice is a stupid use, I 
sometimes heai apologies foi wai which pioceed hy point- 
ing out how laigely all social life is a disguised contest of 
hostile poweis. Oiii economic life, so il is said, is but a 
stiuggle foi Incad wheie the cnduuince and even the lives 
of laboieis aie pitted against the rcsouicos of employers. 
Only lack of imagination fails to see the economic wai, the 
industiial battlefield with its ammunition Uaiiis and hu- 
man carnage Let the point be admitted, What still le- 
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mains tiue is that the decisive question is the level of ef- 
ficiency and economy upon which the deploying of forces 
goes on. Our piesent economic methods may be so waste- 
ful, so destructive, as compaied with others which aie 
humanly possible, as to be baibaious Yet competitive 
commercial methods may lepicsent an advance m the 
utilization of human and natiual resouices over methods 
of wau 111 so fai as they involve gieatei indiiection and 
complexity of means, the piesumption is that they are an 
advance 

No mattei what idealists and optimists say, the eneigy 
of the woild, the number of forces at disposal, is plural, 
not unified There aie diffeient centeis of force and they 
go their ways independently. They come mto conflict, 
they clash Eneigy which would otherwise be used in ef- 
fecting something is then used up in fiiction, it goes to 
waste. Two men may be equally engaged about their re- 
spective businesses, and their businesses may be equally 
leputable and impoitanl, and yet Iheie may be no har- 
mony in tlicii expendituies of energy. They aie driving 
opposite ways on the load and their vehicles collide. The 
subsequent waste in quaaeling is as ceilain as the imme- 
diate waste in a smash-up. The lule that each shall turn to 
the light is a plan for organizing otherwise independent 
and potentially conflicting eneigies into a scheme which 
avoids waste, a scheme allowing a maximum utilization of 
energy. Such, if I mistake not, is the tnie purport of all 
law. 

Either I am mistaken, oi those peisons who are clam- 
ming for the ^^substitution of law foi force” have their lan- 
guage, at least, badly mixed. And a continuous use of 
mixed language is likely to produce a haimful mixture in 
ideas Force is the only thing in the wot Id which effects 
anything, and literally to substitute law for force would be 
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as intelligent as to tiy to lun an engine on tl’c m.ithemali- 
cal foimula which states its most efficient lunning Doubt- 
less those who use the phiase have their heaits in the light 
place, they mean some method of icgulalmg the expendi- 
tuie of foice which will avoid the wastes incident to pics- 
ent methods. But too often the phiase is bound up with 
intellectual confusion. Theie is a genuine emotional ani- 
mosity to the veiy idea of loice, Tlie ‘‘philosophy of foue** 
is alluded to scornfully or indignantly — which is some- 
what as if an engineei should speak depiccatlngly of the 
science of eneigy. 

At vaiious times of my life I have, with othei weaiied 
souls, assisted at discussions between those who weie Tol- 
stoians and — well, those who weien^t In loply to the agi- 
tated protests oi the foimei against wai and the police and 
penal measures, I have listened to the time-honoied 
queues about what you should do when the ciiminal at- 
tacked your fiiond oi child. I have laiely heaid it stated 
that since one cannot even walk the street without using 
force, the only question which poisons can discuss with 
one another conceins the most effective use of foice in 
gaining ends in specific situations II one’s end is the sav- 
ing of one’s soul immaculate, or mainlainmg a certain 
emotion unimpaiied, doubtless foice should be used to in- 
hibit natural muscular loactions If the end is sometliing 
else, a heaily fisticuff may be the means of icalizing it. 
What is intoleiable is that men should condemn or eulo- 
gize foice at laige, luespective of its use as a means of 
getting lesults. To be interested in cnd.s and lo have con- 
tempt for the means which alone secuie them is Ihc last 
stage of intellectual demoialization. 

It IS hostility lo foice as force, to foice intrinsically, 
which has tendered the peace iiiovemeiil so laigely an anti- 
movement, with all the wealaiesses which appeitain to 
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everything that is primal ily anti-any thing. Unable to con- 
ceive the task of organizing the existing forces so they may 
achieve their greatest efficiency, pacifists have had little 
recourse save to decry evil emotions and evil-minded men 
as the causes of war. Belief that wai springs from the emo- 
tions of hale, pugnacity and gieed rather than from the 
objective causes which call these emotions into play re- 
duces the peace movement to the futile plane of hortatory 
preaching. The avarice of munition-makers, the love of 
some newspapers for exciting news, and the depravity of. 
the anonymous human heart doubtless play a part m the 
generation of war But they take a hand in bringing on 
war only because there are specific defects in the organi- 
zation of the energies of men in society which give them 
occasion and stimulation. 

If law 01 rule is simply a device for securing such a 
distribution of forces as keeps them fiom conflicting with 
one anothei, the discoveiy of a new social arrangement is 
the first step in substituting law for war. The ordinary 
pacifist’s method is like trying to avoid conflict in the use 
of the road by telling men to love one another, instead of 
by instituting a rule of tlie road. Until pacifism puts its 
faith in const! uctive, inventive intelligence instead of in 
appeal to emotions and in exhortation, the disparate unoi- 
ganized forces of the world will continue to develop out- 
breaks of violence 

The principle cuts, however, two ways. I know of no 
word more often deprived of meaning and reduced to a 
mere emotional countei than the word ^'end,” of whidi I 
have made free use. Men appeal to ends to justify their 
resort to force when they mean by ends only footless de- 
sires. An end is something which concerns results rather 
than aspirations. We justify the use of force in the name 
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of justice when dealing with cuminals m oiu infan tilely 
baibauc penal methods. But unless its use is actually an 
effective and economical means of seeming specific le- 
sults, we aie using violence to iclicve oui immediate im- 
pulses and to save oui selves the laboi of thought and coii- 
stiuction. So men justify wai in behalf of words which 
would be empty weie they not chaiged with emotional 
foice — ^woids like honoi, libeity, civilization, divine pui- 
pose and destiny — foi getting that a war, like anything else, 
has specific concicte lesults on eaith Unless war can be 
shown to be the most economical method of securing the 
results which aie desirable with a minimum of the unde- 
sirable lesults, it marks waste and loss: it must be ad- 
judged a violence, not a use of force The teims honor, 
libeity, futuie of civilization, justice, become sentimental 
phantasies of the same order as the catdiwoids of the pio- 
fessional pacifist Their emotional force may keep men go- 
ing, but they throw no light on the goal oi on the way 
traveled 

I would not wish to cast doubt on anything whidi aims 
to perceive facts and to act on their light. The conception 
of an inteinational league to cnfoice peace, an mtenia- 
tional police foice, has about it a flavoi of icality. Never- 
theless force is efficient socially not when imposed upon a 
scene fiom without, but when it is an oignnization of the 
forces m the scene We do not enjoy common inlcicsts and 
amicable inteicoiuse in this countiy because oiu fathers 
instituted a United States and armed it with executive 
force. The formation of the United States took place be- 
cause of the community of inteiests and the amicable in- 
tercouise alieady existent. Doubtless its formation facili- 
tated and accelerated the various forces which it concen- 
trated, but no amount of force possessed by it could have 
imposed commerce, travel, unity of tiadition and outlook 
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upon the thirteen states. It was their union, their organi- 
zation And no league to enforce peace will fare prosper- 
ously save as it is the natural accompaniment of a con- 
st! uctive adjustment of the concrete inteiests which aie al- 
leady at work. Not merely the glorification of either war 
or peace for their own sakes, but equally the gloiificalion 
of diplomacy, prestige, national standing and power and 
intei national tiibunals at laige, tends to keep men’s 
thoughts engaged with emotional abstractions, and turns 
them away from the perception of the particular forces 
which have to be related The passage of force under law 
occurs only when all the caids aie on the table, when the 
objective facts which bring conflicts in their train aie ac- 
knowledged, and when intelligence is used to devise mech- 
anisms which will afford to the forces at work all the sat 
isfaction that conditions permit. 

Our tiaditional evangelical tiust is in moials apart from 
intelligence, and m ideals apait from executive and engi- 
neeiing foicc Oui Christianity has become identified with 
vague feeling and witli an optimism which we think is a 
sign of a pious faith in Pi evidence but which in reality is 
a tiust in luck, a deification of the feeling of success re- 
gardless of any intelligent discrimination of the nature of 
success. 

It may be that the words idealism and ideals will have 
to go — that they aie hopelessly disci edited. It may be that 
they wilhbecome synonyms for lomanticism, for blind sen- 
timentalism, for faith in meie good intentions, or that they 
will come to be regarded as decorative veibal screens be- 
hind which to conduct sinister plans But the issue is real, 
not verbal Theie lemains a difference between narrow 
and partial ends and full and far-i caching ends, between 
the SUCCC55S of the few for the moment and the happiness 
of the many foi an enduring time, a diffeience between 
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identifying happiness with the elements of a meagie and 
haid life and those of a vaiicd and fiee life 'Fliis is the 
only difference between mateiialism and idealism that 
counts. And until we act peisistently upon the fact that 
the difleicnce depends upon the use of foice and that 
foicc can be directed only by intelligence, we shall con- 
tinue to dwell in a woild wheie the diffeicnce between 
nmteiialism and idealism will be thought to be a matter of 
opinion, aigument and peisonal taste. To go on opposing 
ideals and foice to eadi other is to perpetuate this legime 
The issue is not that of indulging in ideals voisiis using 
force in a leahstic way As long as we make tins opposi- 
tion we render oui ideals impotent, and we play into tlie 
hands of those who conceive foice as primaiily militaiy 
Oui idealism will nevei piospei until it lests upon the or- 
ganization and resolute use of the greater forces of modem 
life, industiy, commerce, finance, scientilic inquiry and 
discussion and the actualities of human companionship 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE 
SECURITY OF NATIONS 

I On International Cooperation* 

NO intelligent peison, apait from party politics oi the 
exigencies of consistency with some position taken in the, 
past, favors isolation foi its own sake, oi is cold to the 
idea of codpeiation But coopeiation with whom and for 
what? Even those whose natural bias is toward the League 
of Nations aie interested in having light shed on this sub- 
ject, Inleinational codpeiation is hardly possible unless 
thcie IS something intei national with whicli to coopeiate. 
What IS It and whore is it? Are we to coopeiate with 
Fiance and hei satellites upon tlie continent? Or are w6 to 
side with Great Biitain in hei diffeiences of opinion, her 
fui)damental conflicts of policy with France? What is to be 
oui attitude on the subject of reductions of reparations? If 
responsible Fiench statesmen openly chaige the English 
with a desire to bicak the Tieaty of Veisailles because the 
English piopase ceitain modifications in the leparation 
clauses, will similai pioposals from us which might go fur- 
thei promote inleinational goodwill oi international bittei- 
ness? What is the American people piepaied to offei from 
its side? 

Such questions might be multiplied almost indefinitely, 

*Fiom Characters and Events, vol II, pp 622-626 (fiist pub- 
'lished in The New Republic, Maich 7 and March 28, 1923) 
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Until they have been caiefully thought out and some def- 
inite guar tin tees sccuied in connection with some definite 
plan, any specific move toward international cocipeiation 
on oiii pait wdl be l)ut a lepetition of what happened 
when wc plunged into the war without having fli&t come 
to an undeistanding with oui associates, only to find in 
the end oui hands tied in the execution of oui own poli- 
cies by conflicting European policies m geneial, and se- 
cret agieements in paiticuUi. And somehow “honoi,” the 
honoi tliat demands that gambling debts talcc piecedence 
of cveiything else, lequiied that the secret understandings 
should be caiiied out in violation of oiu public utterances 
and promises publicly accepted by our European associ- 
ates. Why repeat the experiment without even the excuse 
of wartime excitement, without the warning of an experi- 
ence of which we weie then innocent? 

The question of cooperation is not only a question with 
whom in Europe wc are to cooperate and what for, but 
also of unity and division of opinion at home Tuespcctivc 
of conflict and confusion in Em ope, theic is equally gicat 
confusion and conflict in oui own opinion as to what 
should be done in Em ope and how it should be done. It 
is peihaps foi this leason that cuiieiU pio-Loague prop- 
aganda ignores all details, and appeals to the sentiment 
against war and assures us that as soon as we join the 
League, Tuikish atrocities will be impossible and the 
sword will be broken. Who can say with assurance what 
the prevailing sentiment is with respect to the French in- 
vasion of the industrial regions of Geimaiiy? Theie are 
many influential newspapers which defend it; theie are 
others which are noncommittal and leady to approve or 
condemn as events turn out The anti-German hatied 
moused by the war is still active; peihaps the mass does 
not care to think beyond the alleged fact that France suf- 
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fcicd &o much lhai, Geimany still deserves whatever it 
gels The moment we aie entangled in Euiopean affairs 
this diffeiencc of sentiment among us ceases to be a senti- 
mental affair and becomes a mattei of public policy and 
of domestic politics We shall either be doing something 
which, no mattei in what duection, mouses bittei stiifc 
among ourselves, oi our representatives abioad will com- 
mit us to sonietliing foi which Congiess and the people 
will not stand, and the histoiy of President Wilson at Ver- 
sailles will be repeated 

Again, tlie neglect of Russia is incredible. Russia is still 
the most populous nation of Europe and potentially the 
most poweiful. Whether ten oi foity years pass before the 
position of Russia is lesloied makes little difference. Be- 
fore we tallc much moie about iiitei national cooperation 
with the woild at large and offer ourselves as both Moses 
and Messiali, might it not be well to find out just what 
oiu attitude is with lespect to Russia and hei pait in the 
woild’s affaiis? We might make Russia an objective lest of 
our willingness and our ability to engage in international 
coopciation. 

Whether we look at tlie situation in Europe or at home, 
it is hard to find any evidence of readiness to cooperate in 
any definite and systematic way, much less to tie our- 
selves up with that League of governments which em- 
bodies all tlic foices which have brought the world to its 
present pass. Europe does not want and will not tolerate 
our cooperation except on its own teims, and it is divided 
against itself as to those terms. The notion that we have 
only to offer ourselves as universal arbiter — and pay- 
master — and all will be well is childish in the extreme 
But even if it came anywhere near the actual condition in 
Europe, who are we that we may serve in such a capacity? 
Every contending group in Europe is found heie pro-Eng- 
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lish, pio-Fiencli, pio-Geiman, pio-Seibi«in, pio-Greek and 
pio-Bulgaiian — almost eveiylliuig pio except pvo-Toikish, 
with all the anlis involved in these vaiious pailisanships 
And in addition we are ignorant, inexpenencccl, governed 
by emotion lather than by information cuid insight. The 
fact that only appeal to emotion can possibly be siiccessM 
m engaging us to entei the League of Nations is the most 
conclusive leason possible foi oiu staying out of it* 

Piously speaking, the luling statesmen of Euiope, of 
couise, do not wish wai* But neitliei do they wish to 
avoid it enough to lead them to i educe aimaments, bal- 
ance budgets, stiaighten out their affairs, and tiy to cieate 
a decently stable and amicable Europe Undei these cir- 
cumstances, I submit that we should distiust the motives 
of some of the Euiopeans who are anxious to have us get 
into tlieii politics They want us now foi the same icason 
that they wanted us duiing the wai — to add power to 
their policies, Theic aie otheis of whom this is not true; 
they are desperate because they realize the despeiate state 
of Europe. We are entitled, however, to discount then dc- 
siic until Euiope shows some evidence that it is coming to 
then point of view. In any case they aie naturally— -and 
quite piopcily — ^looking at the matter fiom the standpoint 
of Euiope, Wliat happens to us in case oiu entrance makes 
things no better is not their affaii But it is oiu affaii. 

A Euiope which is divided against itself on cveiy im- 
portant issue is not a Euiope in which we aic likely to le- 
duce appreciably the lisk of wai, and it is a Euiope in 
whicli we inteivene at oui own peril, at the peiil of becom- 
ing entangled in the old pioblems of the balance — ^that is, 
the preponderance of powei. It is perhaps ii relevant to 
the present wiiting, ‘ but I think it is time that we told the 
European propagandists who are lectuimg us both on our 
♦But it obviously is not to the present lepiintmg— -Ed. 
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mouility and oiu own best inteiests that they have a more 
piessing field of laboi in both these lespects at home 

These consideiations would hold good, even if the 
Ameiictin people wcie picpaied to assume the lesponsibili- 
ties mged upon us. The dangcis of oui entrance would still 
be enoiiiious. But when we aie divided in sentiment and 
sympathy, when wc have no woiked-out policy shared by 
any Luge number of even the moie intelligent part of oui 
electorate, when we are ignorant and inexpeiienced in for- 
eign affairs, it appears to many of us to be moie than 
dangeious to be gratuitous folly > 

II • On America’s Responsibilityf 

The ‘‘piactical idealism” of the United States has per- 
haps assumed a phaiisaical tinge due to ovei-advci Using 
Like anothei fine thing and fine word, ‘‘seivice,” it has 
been cheapened by the use to which it has been put by 
seU-seckcis and by those who giab at any idealistic phrase 
which is cuiient in ordei to advance any cause in which 
they aie inteiested. Nevertheless theie is an immense fund 

*The busjc icasoii foi Mi I)cwc>*s opposition to Amciica cn- 
tcilng into the Laaguc of Nations he roicclullv summau7cd in the 
following h(atemeJ]|,L “The League lof Nationbl is not honestly 
named It Is ti League of goveinments piuo and simple** (The 
New Repiiblii, Mauh 28, 1923, italics in oiiginal) If the cui- 
icnt pioposal fui "CoUcLtive Secuuly** seeing to be mme honest 
than the League of Nations, it is thiough no fault of its pro- 
ponents, It is undoubtedly obvious to evciyonc that the inem- 
beis of the pioposecl ^‘League foi Collective Sccuuty’* are to 
be governments; but the piopagandists do their best to minimiie 
and obsLuie this fact and to make iL appear as if “Collective Secur- 
ity** IS and will be of, ior and by the peoples (oi nations) involved 
Mr, Dewey^s reasons foi opposing Amcuca*s cntiy into the League 
of Nations apply thcrcfoic with augmented foice against Ameiica*3 
paiti(;ipation in any such “League foi Collective Security** as is be- 
ing cmiently agitated for. In fact, whoicvei “League of Nalionb 
occuis in the text the reader can substitute “Collective Secuiity, 
without alteiing the essential meaning— Ed. 

t From Characters and Events, vol 11, pp. 691-69S (fiist pub- 
lished in The Chnsttan Century, Dec. 23, 1926). 
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of goodwill and desiic to be of help to those in need dif- 
fused among the Amciican people, "Phis is no especial 
credit to us; it would be a shame weic it olheiwise It was 
bom of puincei conditioiis, lostored by the mobility of life 
and the need of improvising cooperative adjustments to 
meet new conditions, and is demanded by the amplitude 
of our lesouiccs on account of which so many aie laised 
above the piessuic of personal need. Much of the cncigy 
which in othei countiies diivcs along political channels 
goes in this country in voluntaiy unions devoted to the 
public welfare 

This fund of goodwill, in spite of all appeal ances to the 
contiary, still exists with lespect to international affaiis. 
Theie are definite causes for oiii attitude of aloofness fiom 
Euiopean stuiggles and pioblems. Large portions of our 
population migrated heie in oidei to escape ills of one 
soit 01 another fiom which they suffered across the sea. 
They wanted to got away mentally and morally ris well as 
physically, they still want to forget. In a pinch they are 
foi then old countiy as against some other countiy, but in 
geneial they aie unti-Euiopean. The diveisity of oui im- 
migrant population is anothei factoi. Them is haidly a 
national gioup which has not a tiadition of fcai, suspi- 
cion, hostility towaid some otlier Euiopean nation which 
is its histoiic enemy One of tlie conditions lequiied m 
order that these diffeient gioups may live in amity on 
this side of the water is that there should be a tacit agree- 
ment to put European questions in the background, to 
leave them alone as fai as possible. Otherwise our politics 
and our social life would have continued and repeated all 
the historic strifes of Euiope 

Physical distance inevitably carries with it a ceitain 
amount of psychological isolation The mass of people oc- 
cupied with the things which have to be done in their 
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daily life have little leisure and little call to give much 
thought to affairs going on in remote places. All the forces 
of self-preservation work automatically against mixing in 
matters, especially political ones, which are so fai away as 
to be beyond adequate knowledge, not to say beyond con- 
tiol Minding one's own business is a form of conduct that 
commends itself even moie nationally than domestically. 
Consider how close the Biitish Isles aie to the continent 
of Europe, and yet how hei whole tiaditional policy up to 
very lecent years has made in the direction of isolation 
Isolation is not a high ideal but it denotes a bettei state of 
things than one of meddling which in^^olves the meddler 
in unpleasant complications and does no one else any good 
in the end Theie is something humoious m the rebukes 
and advice fieely handed out to Americans regaiding the 
selfishness and futility of American isolation, in view of 
the century-old similai policies of Great Britain in spite 
of her much closer and more numeious contacts. 

Even such a cursoiy summaiy as these lemaiks would 
be woefully incomplete weie thcie not mentioned the dis- 
illusionments following the wai. The outcome of the war 
seived as an enoimous political education; T do not say a 
complete or adequate one. But the prevalent feeling of 
having been fooled — ^pievailing even among those who 
think we would have to do the same thing over under like 
circumstances, only in a different spirit — together with the 
withdrawal which accompanies this feding, is not a mere 
emotional gesture due to tempoiary fatigue and disgust. It 
is attended with a much gieatei knowledge than the Amei- 
ican people had before of the realities of European racial 
and economic livalnes, political intiigues and diplomatic 
methods. Few have taken the trouble to go into the details 
of the discussion of war guilt But gieat masses of people 
are convinced that the war merely leflected the European 
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sidle of mind and of politics. They see, in spile of Local no 
and one oi two olhei favoiable occiuiencob, no maiked 
sign that the stale of the Euiopean mind and politics has 
undcigonc any change, save such as is due to exhaustion 
Fundamentally the attitude of aloofness is due to a dctci- 
mined avcision to mixing in the comphcatunis of Euro- 
pean stiife, mtiiguc and mutual iieacheiics. Theie is a 
natiual aveision to expeiicncing tlic tioubles mcideiit to 
getting mixed up with such a situation. But there is moie 
than that. Theic is a fiim belief that the whole Ameiican 
situation and tradition in international mallei s is ladically 
diverse fiom the Emopcan system 

This need not imply that we think we aie morally bet- 
ter Admission that piescnt Europeans aie not to blame 
for what they have inherited, noi we deseiving because of 
what we have inheiited, docs not affect the fact That fact 
is Uie important thing, and tlie fact is that the two sys- 
tems aie diffeient. The notion that wc can lenlly be of 
help to Eiuope by joining in Iheii affaiis on tcims that aic 
set by thcii unhappy international and diplomatic heiitage 
seems to me silly. We shall simply be diawn in, and oiu 
system assimilated to theirs. 

What has been said may be taken supeificially as a 
justification of a policy of isolation on oui pait. The in- 
tention is wholly different, A few of the causes of the 
tendency toward isolation have been slated. Even should 
one regard them all as evil — -which they certainly aie not 
— they exist as facts and help deleimine the situation. 
Any realistic thinker, one who wishes not just to be ideal- 
istic in his private inner consciousness but to see ideals 
carried out, must take them into account. They stand as 
a solid block against certain methods whicli arc most 
urged upon us as methods of cooperating with European 
recovery and of assisting the cause of woild peace. The 
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effoits m question come from many high-minded and de- 
voted men and women But they are pathetic The whole 
set and movement of American affairs doom them to dis- 
appointment The fact that the conscious fund of Ameii- 
can idealism with lespect to in tci national fiiendsliip has 
gone so largely into such impossible channels is a laige 
pait of the explanation of why the genuine practical 
idealism of the American people has lemained latent and 
ineffective 

Thus we come to the leal purpose of the statement le- 
gal ding the causes of American aloofness Upon what 
teims and along what lines can American sentiment, belief 
and action be mobilized in behalf of the supreme cause of 
international understanding and goodwill? The attempt to 
foice them into channels which are opposed to their very 
nature results only in increasing aloofness, in piomoting 
indifference, or even antagonism The campaign for the 
league couit, and its fate, should demonstrate this fact to 
any peisons with open eyes. It is a pity, a tragedy, to see 
so much potential eneigy for good go to waste because of 
misdirection, while so much more potential energy, which 
might be roused into activity for mlcmational peace, re- 
mains passive and ineit. 

I am accordingly addressing an appeal to those who 
have been actively and energetically concerned with bring- 
ing Euiope and the United States together in behalf of 
woild peace and amity Why not search for a method and 
agency of operation which calls into play all the actual 
and latent practical idealism of the countiy? Why not 
seek means which aie m accord with American tradition 
and outlook, measures whose consequences do not involve 
getting implicated in the heritage of European wai poli- 
tics, and which will afford Europe an opportumty to free 
herself fiom that incubus? Is theie anything the United 
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States can do for Em ope half as impoitanl <is to shaic in 
emancipating her fiom the legalized wat system? It is not 
just the lesultb ol the last wai which weigh down Euiope, 
which leduce hci, which thieatcn hci civilization. It is 
even moie the piospects of the next wai, and the next It 
is the wai system Relieved horn that dead weight and 
oveihangmg menace, no one believes that liliirope has not 
enough lesouiccs — mateiial, intellectual, moral — to le- 
covei heisclf, and become a Icadei in the fiicndly livalry 
of civilizations Anything which we do oi can do that 
serves in whatever way, direct oi indiiect, closely oi le- 
moiely, to peipeluate the wai system, is a disservice to 
Europe Let the piactical idealism of the United Stales do 
foi Europe tlie one thing*** that Europe most needs and the 
one thing which is most in harmony with Ameiican tiadi- 
tion and aspiialions, and in time all otlier needed things 
will be added. 

Ill • Preconditions of the Security of Nationsf 

Lamentations as to the gulf which divides the working 
ethical piinciplcs of nations fiom those animating decent 
individuals are copious But they express the irious lathcr 
than the efficacious wish of those who indulge in them. 
They oveilook tlie central fact that moials arc lelative to 
social organization Individuals have to be moial because 
they can be. They can be because Uiey are partakeis in 
modes of assoaated life wliich confer powers and impose 
responsibilities upon them. Stales aie non-moral in their 
activities just because of the absence of an inclusive so- 
ciety which defines and establishes lights. Hence they are 

* Tina "one thing” was the scaich foi the method and agency 
embodied in the plan for Outlaw! y of Wai. For discussion of which 
see below —Ed 

tFrom CharacUn and Events, vol. II, pp 645-648 (first pub- 
lished in The New Republic, March 23, 1918} 
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left to Iheii own devices, secret and violent if need is 
deemed imminent, m judging and asseiting theii rights 
and obligations The distance which sepal ates the code of 
intiigue and conquest peimissible to nations fiom the 
code exacted of peisons measures the significance for moi- 
als of socigil oiganization The nations exist with lespect 
to one anothei in what the oldei wiileis called a state of 
natuie, not in a social 01 political stale 
The not infiequent saying that inteinational law ex- 
presses not tiue but only moial law is a striking indica- 
tion of the widespiead absence of scientific understanding 
of moials. The actual fact is that until nations aie bound 
together by the law of a social older, there cannot be any 
tiuly moial obligations existing among them The attempt 
on the pait of a particulai nation to conceive of its rela- 
tions with other nations in genuinely moral terms may be 
a soiuce of weakness The bald enunciation of any such 
position as this is, veiy propeily, shocking The frank ac- 
ceptance of the double standard of conduct on the part 
of Geimany has seemed to other nations to be an example 
of that abolition of all moiality commonly known as 
Machiavellianism. But this attitude of abhorrence is ef- 
fective only in the degiee in which it maiks an aspiration 
for the establishment of a social order among nations 
wheievei moral lelations may obtain. The moral deadli- 
ness of the assertion of a ‘‘higher” morality for a nation 
lies in its cynical contempt foi the possibility of a society 
of nations where moral regulations would exist Conveisely, 
if the conception of a federated conceit of nations obtains 
more widely and ardently m America than elsewhere, it 
is not because we are so much more moral than otheis 
that we can conceive of a higher social state; it is rather 
that being more highly socialized we can conceive of a 
new morality. 
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“Conscience,” that is the aggiegate of the moial senti- 
ments and ideas of man, is not the author and judge of so- 
cial institutions, but the pioduct and reflex of the lattei. 
Tliey aie functions of social oigamzatlon. They reflect 
ciiticisra of the existing social oidev as well a.s appioval of 
it But in tills capacity they aie heialds of a changed so- 
cial 01 del. They aie significant only as they become tlie 
pivots about which tuin active offoits foi the leconstruc- 
tion of the social oidei The notion that it is possible to 
get bodies of men to act in accord with finer moial senti- 
ments while the geneial scheme of social oigaiiization re- 
mains the same is not only futile, it is a maik of the 
subtlest form of conceit, moial egotism 

If only thcie weie a geneial lecognition of the depend- 
ence .of moral contiol upon social oidei, all of the senti- 
ment and well-wishing opinion that is now dissipated 
would be centeied. It would aim at the establishment of a 
definitely oiganized fedeiation of nations not meiely in 
ordei that certain moial obligations might be effectively 
enforced but in older that a variety of obligations might 
come into existence. The weakness on the ethical side of 
pievious discussions of intcinational coiiits and leagues 
has been that these have so largely assumed that moial 
consideiations are already adequately cared foi, and that 
it remains only to give them, thiough piopcr agencies, 
legal effect. The result was that moral enthusiasm was no 
sooner aroused than it was chilled by finding only legal 
technicalities with which to occupy itself, moie interna- 
tional laws, treaties, couits, diplomats and lawyers.' It 
wanted maclnnery to piopel a great new idea and it found 
itself confronting additions to make the old machinery 
woik bettei, to keep going the old idea of ultimate na- 
tional soveieignty and iiresponsibility. It found itself con- 
fronted with negative provisions for making war more dif- 
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ficuli to enter upon, but which lef rained fiom dealing in 
any positively oiganized way with those defects in social 
oiganization from which wais proceed All pioposals short 
of a league of nations whose object is not the negative one 
of preventing war but the positive one of loolang after 
economic and social needs which are now at the mercy of 
chance and the voracity of isolated states, assume that 
war IS the effect of bellicosity — ^which is exactly on the in- 
tellectual level of the famous idea that it is the doimitive 
power of 'Opium which puts men to sleep 

Warlikeness is not of itself the cause of war, a clash of 
interests due to absence of organization is its cause A 
supeinational organization which oveisees, obviates and 
adjusts these clashes, an organization which, as Mi Levin- 
son* points out, IS possible only with coincident outlawing 
of wai itself, will focus moral eneigies now scatteied and 
make opeiative moial ideas now futile. It will align the 
moral code of state behavior with the best which obtains 
as to personal conduct, 

IV * International Law and the War-Systemf 

Oui countiy has been favored above othei nations in its 
geographical position and by its histoiy. Our lemoteness 
from the great waning countiies, oui size and our le- 
sources have foi the most pait piotected us fioin the en- 
tanglements, the j*ealousies, suspicions and animosities 
which the long, sad centuiies have decreed to Europe. 
With such conditions it would be a shame indeed if a 
spirit of goodwill, a spirit of amity to other nations, had 

* Salmon 0 Levinson, the author of the Outlawry of War idea 
—Ed , 

\ fiom Chat acteis and EvenU^ voL II, pp 6S0-665 (first pub- 
lished in The Chnstian Century, Oct 18, 1923, it was oiigmally 
dehveied as an address in debate with Manly 0 Hudson which ac- 
counts for some of the forms of expression used —Ed ) 
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not giowii up iimong us We are sinners above other na- 
tions 'when without the excuse of Euiopean nations we 
sunender to piide, exclusiveness, distrust and the spirit 
of isolation and the othei tendencies that make war so 
easy. This situation is not a privilege to be enjoyed; it is a 
tiust which we have to use for the welfaie of the nations 
of the world. It is an oppoitunity, and an oppoitunity 
that imposes a lesponsibility. 

4 We have, to be suie, an economic interest in the peace 
of the woild, since peaceful and industiious nations make 
the best and safest customeis. I would not belittle any 
motive that tends toward peace. But we have an inleiest 
in the peace of the world deeper and bioadei than that 
which self-inteiest dictates. We are bound by the history 
and spirit of oui position in the woild, and the law of 
noblesse oblige — the law that urges that every human be- 
ing shall use his advantages and piivilcgcs not foi his own 
enjoyment alone, but as well foi the aid and service of his 
neighbois — ^lics more heavily upon us than it does upon 
any other nation that has ever existed. If we should be 
recreant to this trust we prove ourselves unwoithy of our 
past and of oui oppoitunity. 

I believe that, upon the whole, our fellow-coimtiymen 
have a feeling foi this fact. Theie are blots upon our es- 
cutcheon in our mtei national relations There aie blots, 
unfortunately, still forming, in our dealings with weaker 
nations, especially to our south. But as yet I am not 
ready to admit that the Ameiicaii people is kicking in a 
profound fund of intei national goodwill or in the desire 
to malce that effective in action. Oui American idealism is 
not dead, it is not even sleeping, but it is confused, dis- 
tracted, perplexed. The reason is obvious. It was given a 
channel of expression in which its manifestation was frus- 
trated, and since then it has not known where to turn or 
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what to try out. It has letiied, discouraged, into itself. It 
has found itself blocked in the manifestation of its will to 
entei into cooperative relations with Euiopean nations, 
that will has been blocked by tlie hatreds and intrigues of 
the political oidei of Europe, embodied in its diplomacies, 
its foieign offices and its confeience of ambassadois. The 
disorder of Euiopean international lelations, including 
tieaties and inteinational law, ceuteis about the wai sys- 
tem 

We have the woid of Loid Robeit Cecil for it that the 
warmongeis aie still active in Europe, that the standing 
armies and navies of Euiope are larger than they were be- 
fore the wai ; that the budgets devoted to war pui poses in 
Europe, the money laised by taxation of the people for 
the suppoit of aimies and navies, is greater today than it 
was befoie the late wai, in spite of the overwhelming tri- 
umph of the allies, the broken power of the prostrate en- 
emies, and the absence of anybody in sight against whom 
this iiicicase of militaiy and naval power is to be diiected. 
Natiually, under such ciicumstances Ameiican idealism 
has been discouraged and is waiting for something that 
will unite its dcsiie to assist in a leal reign of interna- 
tional amity and peace. It is waiting for the discoveiy of 
a channel through which it can opeiate, a cliannel that 
does not conduct to the political system of Europe which 
is at bottom bound up at every point with the war system 
— a system of deceit and intrigue, predacity and violence 
Such a pioposition has at last been put before the Ameri- 
can people. Its short name is the Outlawry of Wai. 

This name denotes more than a sentiment of moral jus- 
tice. It denotes a general plan consisting of a few simple, 
understandable principles. War is not merely thought of 
and denounced as 'criminal; it is Vo be made a public 
crime by international law. It is not outlawed by rhetor- 
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ical lesolutions passed by cilhei peace socicUos oi pailia- 
menlfa A judicial &iibsLitiile foi wais as a mclliod of sct^ 
lling disputes is to be cicatcd ui the form of a supieme 
couit of justice of the woilcl, which will be a kmI stipieme 
coint of justice foi and of the woild and not the kind of 
thing to which the phiascology of the story of Voltaiie is 
so leachly applied that F will not go out of my way to ap- 
ply it to the so-called peinunent couit of inteinational 
justice A judicial substitute for wais as a method of set- 
tling disputes is cteated in the foun of a supieme couit 
of the nations of the woild, the couit sitting and deciding 
cases under and by an inteinational law that has made 
wai d Clime and the instigators oi brcedcis of wai as 
much ciimmals as any othei kind of murdeieis that now 
infest the eaith 

The appeal to law and the couit seems to many at fust 
sight cold and diy Thcie is little glamoui about it. Its ap- 
pc*i] is to judgment lathei than to meic feeling. At second 
sight, howevei, it seems to many chuneucal; good, but 
too good to be line. Aftci a peiiod of feeling that it does 
not amount to much of anything, thcic is likely to come a 
feeling that it amounts to altogether too much to be piac- 
tical, Bui fioni peisonal expeiience I feel that if any one 
allows the idea to stay in his mind, there will come a 
third period when the notion is iindeistood, and that un- 
clei standing it is equivalent to its hearty and enthusiastic 
acceptance — at least its acceptance by all who believe 
that the war system is the woild’s piescnt greatest evil. 

It is natiual, it is inevitable, that disputes, contiover- 
sies, conflicts of inteiest and opinion shall arise between 
nations as between persons. Now to settle disputes finally, 
whether they are between nations or individuals, the ex- 
periences and wisdom of the world have found two meth- 
ods, and only two. One is the way of the law and courts; 
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the other is the way of violence and lawlessness. In pn- 
vale controversies the foimer way is now established In 
disputes among nations the way of violence is equally es- 
tablished The woid “established*' is used advisedly The 
evils of particular wais tend to blind us to a paiticular 
fact, namely, tliat the woild lives today undei a war sys- 
tem, a system entienched in politics, in diplomacy, in ex- 
isting international law and m eveiy court that sits under 
existing international law 

The proposition, then, is not the moral proposition to 
abolish wars It is the much more fundamental proposi- 
tion to abolish the wai system as an authorized and legally 
sanctioned institution The first idea is eithei utopian at 
present oi meiely sentiment This other pioposition, to 
abolish the war system as an authorized, established insti- 
tution sanctioned by law, contemplated by law, is prac- 
tical, To giant the diffeience between these two proposi- 
tions, one simply to do away with wais and the other to 
eliminate the war system as the leigning system under 
which international politics, diplomacy and iclations ate 
conducted — to undeisland the dilleience between these 
two piopositions is fundamental Recourse to violence is 
not only a legitimate method foi settling international dis- 
putes at present, undei ceitain aicumstances it is the only 
legitimate method, the ultimate leason of state. 

This fact explains the futility of present courts and of 
serious efforts at disarmament It expresses also the souice 
of moral contiadiction in present life. In aU domestic lela- 
lions resoit to violence is a crime. It is practical to treat 
it as a Clime, howevei, because there is an alternative 
method, the method of judicial trial and decision. But in 
in tei national relations resort to violence is authorized, 
and it IS authorized because of the absence of the alterna- 
tive, the judicial substitute. In this legion, and m this le- 
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gioii alone among human lelations, law is on the side of 
the use of violence. It is on the side of the use of that 
which eveiywheie else law makes a ciimo, And I invite 
you to considei the seiious and fundament ul natiuc of this 
contiadiction between the moial sentiment of the woild 
and the international law which it is opeiating iindei, and 
to ask if theie is any probability that the futiiie peace ef- 
foils of mankind are leally going to be moie successful in 
reducing or pi eventing war than the effoils of the past 
have been until this condition of things is changed. Dis- 
putes are bound to aiise. If we do not want them settled 
by violence we have got to find some othci way to settle 
them. And as I have said, the expeiieuces of miuikind m 
the past have discoveied but one way, that of law admin- 
istered thiough a couit Befoie any one, then, speaks 
lightly of law and court in this direction, he is bound to 
remember that when disputes assume a ceitain kind of in- 
tensity we know of but two ultimate ways of settling 
them— the one, tlie way of violence applied by the inlci- 
ested parties; the othei, the way of law, applied by par- 
ties as disinteieslcd and impaitial as human natiue per- 
mits to exist. 

While tlie center of the proposition, then, lies in the 
idea of a real court, everything depends upon what law 
IS applied by the couit. Under what law does it opciate? 
And recall again that the present law of nations contem- 
plates and authorizes recouise to wai. A provision of in- 
ternational law which outlaws recourse to war is Uieiefore 
a pre-condition of a couit which in a true sense shall be a 
true couit of mlernational law and justice. The one objec- 
tion that I have heard is that a levision oi the formation 
of international law is a laborious and slow process and 
that something needs to be done at once. Well, something 
does need to be done at once, but something that amounts 
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to something and something that is more than a blind ges- 
ture of combined hope and desperation. 

Now this something which needs to be done at once is 
simple and leasonably shoit m execution It is laigely a 
matter of eliminating everything fiom existing law that is 
concerned with war as a method of settling disputes. Do 
this, provide a court, and the remaining pait of the task 
of peifecting and further developing the rules ol intei- 
couise and peace will natuially be taken up and worked 
out pan passu with the function of the court itself. And 
here, as in othei practical measures, we must ask what 
the alternatives are Even supposing it should take time 
to develop an international law which does not recognize 
war, I ask you, what better use can be made of the time 
than to employ it in this way? Or is it to be employed as 
Europe has been employing it since the so-called peace at 
Veisailles, when six aimed disputes since the Tieaty of 
Versailles have shaken the system of Euiope, and theie 
are other disputes as bitter as any of these which have led 
to war, that are still unsettled? 

I hope no one will take my woid for the extent to 
which existing international law is bound up with wai sys- 
tem. Consult the texts and decide for youiselves The im- 
mortal woik of Grotiiis is entitled The Laws of Peace and 
War, laws of war. Two of his three books are devoted 
exclusively to the discussion of war and that topic spills 
ovei into the remaining book Its 1 elation and impoitance 
have not improved in modern treatment Let me lecall to 
you the situation of the last Hague confeience in 1907, 
popularly if iionically termed a peace conference. It 
adopted fourteen measuies, conventions, rules, relating to 
international conduct, of whidi twelve related to the con- 
duct of wai and two related to arbitration and peace Six 
to one in favoi of wai as against the rules of peace is a 
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fan measure of the lelative impoitante which war and 
peace have shown in existing inierimlional law. 

The la.sl war ceilainly gave us a sufficiently impressive 
appeaiciiKc of the faicical if it wcio not tiagic natuic of 
the effoits by lulcs of wai to humanize war. fn the doc- 
tiine of sclf-piescivation, miliUiy necessity and the like, 
intcuiational law leaves plenty of loopholes for any in- 
genious nation. But the necessity of the case is that the 
object of a waning nation is to win the wai and not to 
lose It by leason of humanity and politeness 

The public mind in my humble judgment has been 
much obfuscated by the distinction between legal and 
non-legal disputes, justiciable and non-justiciable disputes 
The effect is obfuscating, foi it tends to create tlie impies- 
sion that ceitain disputes aie intiinsically and necessanly 
non-legal. But all that legal and non-legal means is that 
certain cases aie tiiable and othei cases aic not triable; 
and the important thing is, who decides what cases are 
tiiable and what cases aie not triable. Any kind of case 
becomes legal, becomes justiciable, the moment the law 
and the courts operating accoiding to that law declare 
that that particulai kind of case is a kind of case that the 
courts should hear and decide. 

Now at piesent any nation can decide aibitiarily that 
an issue is political and theiefoie non-legal and non-tii- 
able. It can decide for itself that it involves national honor 
01 a vital inteiest, and hence is subject to no other adju- 
dication than that of lesoil to aims. A prime condition of 
a peimanent couit of international peace and justice is, 
then, that law and the courts, not the arbitiavy will of a 
party, shall decide what kind of cases under what circum- 
stances are tiiable by the couit. Now undoubtedly one of 
the chief and one of the difficult functions of those who 
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draw up the new body of intci national law will be to at- 
tempt to diaw the line in precisely such cases This is a 
mattei for expeits and not for a layman like myself But 
I venture the statement that if there is any real will to 
peace in the world, it is just those cases which aie now al- 
leged to be non-legal in nature which will be declared to 
, be the very ones that most demand and exact the attention 
of tlie law and the couit 

The thud point to which I would call your attention is 
the question of the penalties for non-compliance with the 
decisions of the court, the so-called sanctions Heie again 
I quote the woids of the lesolution intioduced shortly be- 
foie the teimination of the last session of the senate, by 
Senator Borah The court is to have for the enfoicement 
of its decrees “the same power as oui federal supieme 
couit, namely, the respect of all enlightened nations for 
judgments testing upon open, fail investigations, impai- 
tial decisions and the compelling foice of an enlightened 
public opinion.” The essence of that statement is that 
there is no effort to use aimed force to enfoice the deci- 
sions of the couit against the lecalcilrant party In other 
words, the measuie is logical — ^not merely foimally logical 
but substantially logical in its adheience to the idea that 
war is a ciime. It docs not provide an exceptional case in 
which war shall be resoited to It should not be foigotten 
that the use of police power against an individual who is 
lecalcitiant is ladically different from the use of power 
against a nation which is lecalcitrant. The latter is wai, 
no mailer what name you give it. It involves the use of 
army and navy, of artilleiies and high explosives, block- 
ades, siaivation, poison gas, submarines and aeroplane 
bombs You do not make that thing the less war by giving 
it the polite name of police force You cannot coerce an 
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entiie nation save by war. To outlaw wai and in the same 
measure to piovidc foi war is to guaiantee the perpetua- 
tion of the war system. 

But T do not need to dwell upon this, foi the situation 
is the same with icspcct to this pioposition that it is with 
any othei pioposition befoic the Anieiican public. 1 quote 
with much pleasuic fiom the ictciU addres,"! of Secretary 
Hughes concerning the pioposed entiance of the United 
States into the league couit’ “The tiuth is tliat the deci- 
sions of the court will have the most solemn .sanction that 
it is piacticablo to obtain When nations agice to submit a 
dispute to a tribunal and to abide by the decision, its ob- 
seivance is a point of mtcinational honoi of the highest 
BOit You tan really have no higher sanction than this, 
and it is one which will be all the more keenly felt when 
the decision is not nieiely one of a tempoiary tribunal 
but of a peimanent couit suppoited by piactically all the 
nations of the world ” 

The case does not stand very diffcicnt in the minds of 
Its supporters from the ptopo.sition of the league of na- 
tions, as stated by Loid Robot t Cecil. I shall not tiy to 
enter into all the minutiae of the exegesis of tlie cove- 
nant of tlic league. President Wilson and Justice Clark 
insist that it does mean the u,se of force on the one hand; 
Lord Robert Cecil and his friends tliat it docs not To 
make one exception to the outlawry of war is to open the 
dooi to any and all war; that is Lord Robeit’s statementi 

This proposition to outlaw wai as it has been outlined is 
positive and constructive. It is not negative. It is not hos- 
tile to any other measuie having a tendency to secure tlie 
freeing of the world fiom the menace of the war system. 
I hesitate, therefore, to contiast it even by implication 
with any other measure. For the forces of peace we need 
union, not division. Existing divisions among them are 
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among the giealest assets of those people, powerful out of 
all piopoition to their numbei, who believe m war. 

But, after all, a piactical responsibility lies on each one 
of us. Each one has to ask himself whethei he is expend- 
ing his activities in behalf of some plan which is positive 
and constiuctive in cffoit, 01 which is divisive and so, rel- 
atively to what might be accomplished, is negative There 
is no inherent iivaliy between the plan proposed and the 
Hague coiiit or the league coiut In the passage I quoted 
tlie resolution provides that a judicial substitute for war 
shall be cicatcd, 01, if existing in part, be adapted and 
adjusted This piovision opens the way to a consideiation 
of the claims of the Hague tribunal or tlie league court, 
either 01 both 

Secrclniy Hoover recently endorsed the idea of Senator 
Box ah, but he added in his Des Moines speech that it was 
a counsel of perfection beyond any present practicability. 
While J disavow any dcsiie 01 intention to speak for the 
influence of anybody Inil myself, for which I am bound, 
whether I want to 01 not to assume a peisonal responsi- 
bility, T do question the light of Secictaiy Hoover or any- 
body else to speak foi the people of the United States 01 
the world in slating that “While I am in favor of it, the 
woild is not leady for it yet,” 1 do not feel so sure that I 
am so much bettor or wiser than the rest of the world to 
justify me in making any such siatement as that. 

The question is one for us to decide, Aie we really 
against the war system, or are we against it m feeling? 
do we desire to make some friendly gesture, to hold out a 
little finger a little way across the oceans of discoid, but 
not ready to do something positive and soon? Are we 
ready to salve our conscience with a pious aspiration, 
some so-called “step,” 01 do we wish to effect a significant 
and genuine change in international relations? Until this 
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question has been put up to the Amcucau people and 
othci peoples, I will not admit the msiuceiity of the will 
of the woild — 1 do not speak of the will of the uileis and 
politicians of the woild, but of the people of the woild — 
the insincciity of its will against war. 

The pioposal bcfoic us accomplishes one good-sized 
step. It puts up to the people of the woild — ^inits up foi 
the fust time in human histoiy — a proposition which is 
simple, which is undeistandablc, which is fundamental, 
on the basis of winch the peoples of the woild can lecord 
whether theii will is for peace or for the continuance of 
the wai system And as I would again remind you, the 
question foi oiu immediate and practical decision is not 
whether this pioposilion will put an end to wars, but 
whether we believe that it is worth while for us to malce 
an effort, and to give the peoples of tlie world an oppor- 
tunity to foice upon the political leaders of the woild the 
necessity of going upon recoid on this point. One thing is 
perfectly ccitain If the peoples do not want wai they 
will lespond to this pioposilion If, on the olhei hand, it 
should turn out they do want war, then war will continue 
with increasing honor. 1 foi one do not wish to waste any 
further time or energy with any of these piopositions 
which are pcifectly futile if wai is bound to go on. 

Having heaid a number of discussions and objections 
upon this point, I would like to ask each one of you be- 
fore he commits himself to objection to tlic outlawry of 
wai whetliei logically the objection docs not imply that 
the war system is bound to go on? Now maybe it is, I 
cannot piove tlial it is not; but I only say that such an 
objection piovcs altogether too muclr, because it makes 
eveiy effoil, it makes eveiy meeting and every discussion 
and eveiy pioposition sucli as we have here now oi at any 
other time perfectly meaningless and footless, significant 
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at most simply as a temporal y relief of oui own personal 
emotion And meantime this pioposition to outlaw war 
does put It up to the peoples of the world to find out 
whether they want the wdi system to continue 01 do not 
want it to continue. 

I want to say one woid in conclusion about a matter 
that I should prefer to have said nothing about, this mat- 
ter of steps, steps, steps. How long have we been talcing 
steps to do away with wai, and why have they accom- 
plished nothing? Because the Ueps have all been taken 
unde) the war system It is not a step that we need, it is 
a right-about-face, a facing m another direction And 
when we have committed oui selves to facing in another di- 
rection we have all future time to take steps in No ad- 
vance m human histoiy that was of any great importance 
was evei made by taking steps along old lines. Think of 
that proposition. Taking steps along old lines aids m per- 
fecting principles and methods that aie already estab- 
lished^ but they never initiate the gicat steps in human 
progress. These always come by finding a new method of 
attack upon the problem. I believe the fallacy which most 
paralyzes human effort today is the idea that piogiess can 
take place by more steps m the old wiong diiection We 
can, if we please, take steps to perfect the international 
law and intei national couits undei the old system, but let 
us not delude ourselves into thinking that in impioving de- 
tails of this system we aie taking a single step toward the 
elimination of tlie war system of the world 

If theie be somewhere some giinnmg devil that watches 
the blundering activities of man, I can imagine nothing 
that gives him more malicious satisfaction than to see 
earnest and devoted men and women talcing steps, by im- 
proving a legal and political system that is committed to 
war, to do away wiUi war The proposition to outlaw wai 
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is a step fiom the standpoint of law, because il means that 
the development ol law which has been on foi count- 
less ages is now to be extended to tlic only leahn of hu- 
man lelationshlp wheic violence still contiols. If we look 
back to savage times we lind a time when ovciy human 
relationship that gave use to dispute was settled by pii- 
vate combat We have now substituted law and the coiut 
foi eveiy diicction Imt one, Fiom the standpoint of law, 
then, I say that the pioiiosal to outlaw wai is a ical and 
a logical and a culminating step in the evolution of law. 
But fiom the standpoint of war it is no step to impiove 
the lilies and laws of war. It is a iight-about-face to 
change the whole method 

I have lefeiied several times to the fact that this out- 
lawry of war is a new mode of approach, an attack from a 
different angle. And in conclusion I wish to refer to it 
again We are asked not merely, what is the ultimate 
method of pioccdute, but how are wc to proceed? Well, 
this new method of appioach applies heio, too. Other 
schemes foi peace, excepting the puiely educational and 
moral ones, have relied upon the initiative of rulers, poli- 
ticians or statesmen, as has been the case, for example, in 
the constitution of the League of Nations. Hcic at last is a 
movement for peace which starts from the peoples tliein- 
selves, which expresses their will, and demands that the 
legislators and politicians and the diplomats give effect to 
the popular will foi peace. It has the advantages of the 
popular educational movement, but unlike the other edu- 
cational movements for peace it has a definite, simple, 
practical legislative goal. When we consider the extent to 
which politicians, left to themselves — ^I am especially le- 
ferring to those diplomats who have to deal with foreign 
offices — ^the extent to which they are tied up to the polit< 
ical tradition and institution of war, until they think and 
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act almost entiiely in its lei ms, excepting when the HiglilfP 
of the common people resluiins them, it is not necessary 
to point out the impoitance of this difference Just tliink 
what a diffeience it makes whether you begin with the 
peoiilc and end with the politicians, oi begin with the pol- 
iticians and end by putting something ovei on the people. 

V Editor’s Note* 

A leader unfamiliai with the detailed piogiam of the 
Plan to Outlaw Wai might (and quite understandably) 
think that the last sentence in the text above is rhetoiical 
Such is fai fiom being the case. It epitomizes the method 
or means wheieby tlie Outlawiists — from 1921 to 1927— 
proposed to leach then objective or end S O Levinson, 
as Chaiiman of the Ameiican Committee for the Outlawry 
of Wai in 1923 formulated tlieir policy in the following 
eight points: 

r Dcclaiatioii of oui international policy by the 
passage by the United States Senate of the pending 
rcsofulioni to outlaw wai; to be followed by similar 
parliamentary declaiations in other countries, 

2. When a substantial numbci of parliaments have 
so responded, confer once of all civilized nations to be 
called to execute a general treaty for the abolition and 
outlawing of war 

3 This Conference to call a Convention for the crea- 
tion and codification of tlie international laws of peace 

*Thw ed 1 l 011 . 1 l note is included as pait of the text with Mr. 
Deweyts consent (but the odiLoi is alone lesponsible for it) The 
function of this note is twofold a) to supply the backgiound of 
infoimatlon nccessaiy to fill the gap between the preceding and 
following seutions of Mr Dewey’s text, b) to leliove the Introduc- 
tion of the need foi dealing with practical aspects of Mr Dewey’s 
socio-political philosophy. Such practical and specific discussion,* 
arc best done “in context.’’ — ^Ed. 

1 1ntroduced by Senator W E Borah, Dec 20, 1922. — ^Ed 
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aL which all eivilucd nations shall have adequate lepie- 
scntations. 

4. Aftci the code has been cieatcd, it shall be sub- 
mitted to a plebiscite 01 icfeioniluin in each civilized 
nation, so that the faith of the peoples of all countries 
shall be pledged behind the aide, 

5 The coiut shall have juiisdiction ovei all paities 
to a dispute upon the petition of any paity to the dis- 
pute 01 of any signatory nation 

6. All petitions, answcis, and olhci pleadings, shall 
be in writing and accessible to the public, and all hear- 
ings by the couit shall be open 

7 The couit should sit in the hemisphcie of the con- 
tending nations, and if the disputants live in opposite 
hemispheies, then 111 the hemispheie of the defendant 
nation. 

8 All nations shall agiee to abide and be hound by 
and in good faith to cairy out the ordcis, judgments, 
deciecs, and decisions of such com I 

It can be seen fiom the above eight points, that 
the mctins pioposcd for securing the adoption of the Out- 
lawry plan, wcie also to function as the means foi making 
the Tiealy whciv signed and the Code of Law and Su- 
preme Court when cieatcd, effective and enduring inslui- 
ments of inteinational peace The Outlawiists, fiom 1921, 
consistently opposed all “peace” plans that were predi- 
cated on the use of “sanctions.” Dewey has summaiized 
the history of this issue in the movement thus 
“In his fiust aiticle, written while the wai was still be- 
ing waged ( Match 9, 1918) Levinson advocated that the 
oiganized force of the world be used against a nation 
which violated the new provision of international law. 

♦ Quoted fiom Kellor, Secunty Asatfnt Wm (Macmillan, 1924), 
vol 2 pp. 787-788 
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But fiom 1921 he and the Committee foi Outlawiy took 
the position that the sole leliance was the oiganized moral 
sentiment of the woild and that even if nations should 
agiee to use foice against a iccalcitiant nation, there 
would be no assuiance save good faith that that compact 
in turn would be kept ” {Encyclopedia of the Social Seten- 
CCS, aiticlc Outlaw) y of War [by John Dewey], vol. xi, 
P 509 > published in 1933 but wiitten not later than the 
first half of 1931.) 

The Outlawrists at no time contemplated the silly and 
indeed chimeiical possibility of successfully outlawing wai 
by “fiat^’ by nieie juii&tic declaiation, by, so to say, legal 
excommunication, Wiote Mr Levinson 

The principle underlying the outlawry of war is this 
The law should always be on the )no)al side of eveiy 
question But the law of nations has always been on the 
wtong side of the wai question. International law has 
continued to lecognizc, shelter, protect and reenfoice 
the legal status of wai until wai has become the most 
lawful thing in civilization. For what with laws of con- 
scription, niaitial laws and espionage acts, everyone 
who impedes in tlie slightest degiee the opeiations of 
wai is a ciuninal.** . . . The law which should con- 
demn and stigmatize evil, actually embraces and nur- 
tures it, and theieby thwarts the moral will of civiliza- 
tion , , , Not until the will of mankind throws the 
irresistible weight of the majesty of the law on the 
moral side, by destioying wai^s institutional status, by 
condemning and outlawing it, will this plague of plagues 

* It IS eminently worth noting that the Borah Resolution con- 
tained this provision “ . that every nation should be encour- 
aged . , to bind Itself to indict and punish tis own international 
wai breeders 01 instigatois ant war profiteers . ** This is not ol 
course invoking “sanctions” since the punishment is to be meted 
out in each country to the mdividuals guilty of instigating war 
The militarists and not the pacifists would be sent (in the US) 
to Leavenwoith, etc 
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. . evci be exteiminatcd.” (Quoted in The Outlawry 

of War, pp. 93-94, by C. C. Momson [Willett, Claik & 

Colby, 192 7I, italics mine ) 

Foi the Outlawiihts, the juiisitic pro(edurc, fai fiom be- 
ing sell-sufficient, and effective foi the end, was the very 
last step in the pioccss, a nccessaiy step, but a culmi- 
nating step of setting up the foinial nuii-liiiieiy — like the 
Constitution of the United States and our Code of Uaws. 
It IS unw.iiiantably diaiitable to say that those who ac- 
cused the Outlawiists with believing war could be abol- 
ished and outlawed by “legal fiat” were simply sdly It 
was even too charitable to say of them what Dewey 
said of the same class of ciitics in a slightly diffoient con- 
nection, namely, that they exhibited “the stupidity of 
habit-bound minds ” (Chatacters and Eventi, vol. 2, 
P. 704.) 

For the Outlawiists (lip to 1927 at any latc'', to sign a 
tiealy, to create a code of inteinational peace laws, to sot 
up a Supreme Court of the Woild (modeleil aftci the 
United States Supieme Couit) weie, taken by tlimirlvcs, 
all vcibal and ceremonial gestuies, idle cxpcnditiiics of of- 
foit — nay, worse, misleading mid world-deceiving efforts; 
for those acts to be significant and not idle acts, they had 
to follow upon the oiganization of the moral sentiment of 
the woild; that is, adequate provision had fnst to be made 
foi the enactment of the legal instiumentalitics, for mak- 
ing tliem effective and functioning instiumcuts competent 
to legulate the conduct of nations with lespect to each 
other. 

For the leader and student of Dewey’s philosophy, the 
Plan to Outlaw War has especial significance, because not 
just Dewey the man but Dewey’s philosophy woikcd for 
Outlawry and had an influential hand in shaping its basic 
formulation. 
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As can be seen from the foregoing, in the basic 
and genuine Outlawry Plan, means and ends are conceived 
together as integral parts of one whole and progressrve 
historical process. Means and ends are qualitatrvcly con- 
tinuous wrth one another and functionally rnteractive wrth 
one another. They are mutually supportrng, mutually ful- 
filling, mutually leali/rng The means necessary for secur- 
ing the worldwide adoption of the Plan and the creation 
of its legal instrumentalities are also the means sujjictent 
for enacting or malting effective those instrumentalities 
The means to be used to create the Court (in which the 
Plan beads up) are to be the only support of its decisions 
— the ends; and the ends (the decisions) in turn would 
(because supported) further strengthen, deepen and 
further organize the already (partially) organized moral 
sentiment of the world — the means To formulate the rela- 
tion of means-ends in its most compiehensive form, the 
underlying principle of Outlawry, defining the end is that 
internationaJi law should be on the moral side of the war 
question , and the means to be employed in realizing that 
end — from start to never-ending finish — is to be and only 
to be the moral will or moral sentiment of civilized peo- 
ples as that will or sentiment is progressively enlightened 
and organized by undei standing of that end itself, and by 
the continuous and progressive interactive functioning of 
means-in-ends in the decisions of the Couit. 

The Outlawiy Plan fulfills the basic requirements of 
Dewey’s philosophy of instrumentalism; it admirably 
and completely exemplifies his conception of the method of 
intelligence in social affairs. Now lire Kellogg-Briand Pact 
if not the greatest of all failures in the modern world, is, 
at any rate, high on the list. The question relevant here 
tlien is this; To what extent — ^if at all — may the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact be properly and justly considered as a case 
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testing the validity and piacticality of Dewey’s philosophy 
of means-ends in the socio-political sphere, oi if you like, 
of his political libeialism in social action? To put the 
question in anolhci way: If it weie the ease that the Kel- 
logg-Biiand Pact was the fust end-iesult of the method 
oj tntelUgcncc as laid down in the Outlawiy Plan then it 
would be justifiable to considei the Pact as being, in so 
far foith and within the sphcie of its oi)eiation, of the 
natuie of an histoiical case expciimcntally testing the 
practicability of Dewey’s socio-political philosophy, and 
if it weie justifiable so to considei tlie Pact, then would 
it also be legitimate to conclude that the failure of the 
Pact is (m pait if not in whole) a failuie of intelligence 
in the modem world. 

It conics down then to a matter of historical fact: How 
was the Ivellogg-Briand Pact arrived at? Of wiiat method 
oj procedvre was it in fact the conclusion? 

Although it would be eminently instinctive and valu- 
able — especially foi tire cuiient day — to go into all the 
details of the history, space limitations make such impos- 
sible. Besides, foi the crucial testing of the issue, a con- 
sideration of the main historical events will be sufficient. 

From 19x8 to the spring of 1927 the Outlawrists fol- 
lowed theii method as laid down. From 1923 to 1927 they 
concentiated tlieii efforts — ^wilting, lecturing, debating, 
circulating literature — on the Borah Resolution. The pas- 
sage of that resolution was the first progiammatic legal 
step, and for close to five years it was their rallying point. 

And then, on April 6, 1927, something happened. On 
the tenth anniveisary of Ameiica’s entry into the World 
War, the late M. Briand as Foreign Ministci , gave a state- 
ment to the press. After saying things everyone would ex- 
pect him to say on such an occasion, he went on to say 
what no one expected him to say: 
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For those whose lives are devoted to seeming this liv- 
ing leality of a policy of peace the United States and 
France aheady appeal to the world as moially in full 
agreement If theie weie need foi those two gieat de- 
mocracies to give high testimony to then desiie foi 
peace and to fuinish to other peoples an example more 
solemn still, Fiance would be willing to subsciibe pub- 
licly with the United States to any mutual engagement 
tending to “outlaw wai,” to use an American expression, 
as between these two countries * 

So unexpected was this statement of Briand’s that no 
one paid any attention to it until Apiil 25 when, to quote 
the gieat diplomatic histoiian of the Kellogg Pact, 

“the New York Times published a lettci fioni Dr 
Nicholas Muiray Butler which was the real starting 
point, in the United States at least, of what was ultim- 
ately to become a proposal for a woild-wide treaty 
. The closing paiagiaphs of Dr Butler^s lettei . 
[weiel ... the ringing challenge which brought the 
offei of Fiance to tlie mind and conscience of the Amei- 
ican people.” ( J. T. Shotwell, War as an Instrument of 
National Policy [Harcourt, Biace, 1929] pp. 42-43 ) 

Although Prof. Shotwell, in his pamphlet, referied to 
the Briand proposal as “the extiaordinaiy oSer of the Gov- 
euiment of France” and m his later book persistently used 
similai language, the proposal was “extiaordinaiy,” “im- 
poitant,” etc , etc., only fiom point of view of those who 
up to that time (like Dis Butler and Shotwell) had been 
opponents of Outlawiy and advocates of Ameiica^s entry 
into the League of Nations. Not that Biiand’s proposal 
made them any tlie more favorably inclined to the prin- 
ciples and method of Outlawiy, but it did soon serve as a 
means for “uniting the peace movements” in Ameiica 

* All quotations from diplomatic documents are taken from J T 
Shotwell, The Pact of Text of Tieaty and Related Documents, 
inteniational Conciliation, pamphlet no 243, Octobci 1928 
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Fiom point of view of Outlawiy, Biiancl’s proposal was, 
to speak mildly and diaritalily of the dead, a piece of 
solemn liumlMiR To speak as the fails demand it was an 
astute piece of diicaneiy And Ttof Shotwell’s book pio- 
vides the evidente piovinn the tiuth of this statement. In 
The Pact of Park, piililished Octobci 1928, Ihof Shotwell 
wtote, 

“it would be itiisieadinR history and falsifying our 
conception of J\T Biiand’s pait in it to altiibute to him 
unwoithy motives of clever diplomacy in his fust offer 
of a bilateial agiecment, as though it weio involving 
the United Stales in a disguised alliance.” (p. 45°) 

And in his book (Proface dated Octobei 14, 1928, though 
published in 1929) he wiites of “the imaginative foresight 
and coinage and idealism of hi. Biiand” (p.83) and so on 
whencvci occasion peimits. But the tiuly informative pas- 
sages in Piof. Shotwoll’s book concerning the ical natuie 
of M. Biiand’s offer aie such as these. 

“It is diflicult now to locall the liasis ol this mixed 
and somewhat contradictoiy appiecialion of the Fiench 
pioposal. Almost without oui noticing it, the attitude 
towaids Fiance in the United Slates, and clsewheie in 
the woild as well, has changed chiefly as a result of this 
iicrv ofJi I, for it has come with the emphasis of a climax 
to the long series of acts of pacification which aie the 
outstanding achievements of the foreign policy of M. 
Briand. Now, at last, the charge could no lotigci stand 
that the Fiance of the Third Republic was a militaristic 
nation But this had been the geneial impression in the 
United Stales fioin the days of the discussion ovei the 
Treaty of Veisaillcs, an impression strengthened if not 
justified by the policy of M. Poincaie in the invasion of 
the Ruhr. Those who knew Fiance well enough knew 
that the charge of militarism was not j’ustified, but they 
weie lelatively few, and so firmly had the other impies- 
sion become fixed in the popular mind that any state* 
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ment lo tlie contiary was likely to be treated as if it 
were meicly Fiench piopaganda , , The pfoposal of 
Apul 6 was the first definite step towards the complete 
revision of the altitude towaids Fiance (War, etc , p, 
4S & p. 46, italics mine.) 

Theie is no leason to doubt the veiacity of Prof Shot- 
welFs repoit (lcp46) that M Briand conveisation, 
fiankly slated that he did not know how to take Ameiican 
public opinion 1101 what to make of it ” But theie is every 
leason to doubt the reliability of M Bi land’s modesty, 
for it was undoubtedly of the ‘‘false” variety The whole 
histoiy of the diplomatic negotiations fiom April 1927 to 
August 1928 conclusively proves that M, Biiand knew how 
to tahe American public opinion plenty But of course 
he did not know how to take it as well as did the late Sir 
Austen Chamberlain (then Foieign hlinister) After all, 
an English speaking cousin is a “cousin” and the most 
astute of Frenchmen still remains only a “friend.” But, 
to give ciedit wheie ciedit is due, it must bo said of M. 
Biiand that he was the first European Statesman to see 
the possibility of exploiting “an Ameiican expression” for 
the purposes of perpetuating Euiopean political methods 
and fuitheiing Euiopean political objectives (European 
foi Biiand meaning French of course, and European for 
Sir Austen meaning Biitish of course ) And on the evi- 
dence of Prof, Shotwell just quoted (and there is much 
more) M Briand leaped a not inconsiderable reward for 
having had the “foresight and courage and idealism” to 
step out of the traditional European lineup and extend a 
momentarily cordial hand to “an American expression” — 
to a neologism, so to speak, of the American language, 

♦ Fortunately for Americans, it is a characterisbc requirement of 
all German statesmen (except undei the Republic) that they be too 
stupid to take the public opinion of any people (excepting 0! course, 
and with qualifications, their own). 
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But the laic hli, Kellogfi;, oven aflci Di* BuUei’s ung- 
ing challenge, was not impiesscd either by BiiancVs April 
statement noi by his diafl treaty of June 20, 1927 When 
Kellogg finally got lound to answciing Biiand on Uecem- 
bei 28, T927 he wiote. 

‘*In view of the luiditional luendship between Fiance 
and the United States — a ftiendahip which happily is 
not dependent upon the existence of any foinial engage- 
ment — . . it has occuued to me that the two Govein- 
menls, instead of contenting themselves with a bilateial 
dcclaiation of the nature suggCsStcd by M. Buand, 
might make a moie signal contiibiition to woild peace 
by joining in an effoU to obtain the adheicnce of the 
puncipal powers of the woild to a declaiation renounc- 
ing war as an insiiumcnt of national policy Such a dec- 
laiation . . , could not but be an impiessive example 
to all the othci nations of the woild,^* 

Biiand^s draft ticaty of lunc 20, 1927 was appiopii- 
ately entitled: “Diaft of Pact of Peipctual Fiicndslnp be- 
tween Fiance and the LTnitod Slates," Foi 150 yeais— 
duiing the entiic existence of the Cfintecl Slates — the two 
countiics had lived together in common law peace* Was 
M. Briand assailed by an inexplicable wave of Puiitanism 
which made him feel it was time the two countries should 
have, as Mr, Kellogg put it, a *'foimal engagement’^ that 
their relation should be “legilimiHcd”? If M. Biiand was 
deeply coiiceined to set “an example for olhei nations” 
by a bilateral tieaty, why pick on the United States, with 
whom such a treaty could not possibly change a thing in 
fact? Why not pick on some other country, say, Ger- 
many? A bilateral Pact of Peipctual Fiicnclship signed in 
1927 witli Germany, containing M. Biiancrs two Articles 
(which are substantially identical with the two Articles of 
the Pact of Paiis) would perhaps have meant something, 
as an example or otheiwise 
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On January s? 1928, Bnand responded to Kellogg Cei- 
tainly France would join in on a multilateral pact, but in- 
stead of declanng to renounce all war the parties to the 
pact “shall renounce all war of aggression ” And when on 
January ii, Kellogg replied saying “I am not informed of 
the leasons” for the change from renouncing “all war’’ to 
renouncing “all wai of aggression,” M Briand gave him 
the answer on January 21. The essence of this answer is 
incorporated m the new draft treaty Briand sent to the 
Governments of Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
and the Umted States on April 20, 1928. 

Article I. without any intention to infringe 
upon the exercise of their rights of legitimate self-de- 
fense, witkm the Jramewo}k of existing tieaties, partic- 
ularly when the violation of certain provisions-^' of such 
treaties constitutes a hostile act, solemnly declare that 
they condemn lecourse to war and renounce it as an in- 
strument of national policy; that is to say, as an instru- 
ment of individual, spontaneous and independent po- 
litical action taken on their own initiative and not 
action m icspcct of which they might become involved 
thiough the obligation of a tieaty such as the Covenant 
of the League of Nations 01 any othci tieaty registered 
with the League of Nations, They undertalce on these 
corn! it tons not to attack 01 invade one anothei , 

Aiticlc 2 The settlement 01 solution of all disputes 
or conflicts, of whatever natuie 01 oiigin, which might 
aiise among the high contiacting parties 01 between any 
two of them, shall never be sought on cithei side except 
by pacific means, 

*The “ceitain piovisions” were never speufied In final Note 
a month befoie the KellogR-Buand Pact was signerl (Note of June 
23, 1928) KelloRR wiolc “The United States is not informed as to 
the piccise tieaties which Fiance has in mmd and cannot theieforc 
^scuss then provisions ” And so on August 27, 1928, the United 
Slates again cntcicd into multilatcial European lelations without 
knowing what tieaties and what pi 0 visions France and also Eng- 
land (as we shall see) continued to hold as binding on the signa- 
ioiies of the Pact. 
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Ailicle 3. In case one of the hip;h contracting paities 
should contidvene this ticaty, the othei conliartmg 
powcis would ip\o Jaito he iclcascd with lesiicct to that 
party fiom theii olihgations undci this treaty 
Ai title 4. The piovisions of this tieaty in no wuc af- 
fect the lights and obligations of the contracting paitics 
multin^ from prior international aiitrcinenh to which 
they aie paitia (italics mine throughout) . 

This French Diatt of Apiil 20, 1928 was of course not 
the tieaty signed on August 27. It was Mi. Ketlogg’s 
treaty which was signed Mr. Kellogg’s Suggested Draft 
Treaty of Apiil 13, 1928 which he sent to the piincipal 
poweis, contained a finely sounding picanililc and just 
two articles: Aiticle i making the general 1 enunciation of 
wai, and Aitide 2 identical in phraseology with Aiticle 
2 of the Fiench Draft (above). 

Now Sir Austen Chanibeilain, on behalf of His Majes- 
ty’s Government, replied to Mi Kellogg on May iq, 1928 
After the usual flouii.she.s, he got down to bu.sincss “After 
making a caicful study’’ of Kellogg’s diafl tieaty and 
Ilriand’s diaft tieaty (which was sent out a weik after 
Kellogg’s and so was really Fiance’s clii>lomalic leply, or 
alternative) Sir Austen writes that 

“His Majesty’s Government feel convinced that theie 
is no serious divergence between the effect of these two 
drafts’’ ( 1 ) ... “The Fiench proposals, . . . have 
merely added an indication of certain exceptional cir- 
cumstances in which the violation of that principle [le- 
nunciation of wai I by one paity may oblige the others 
to take action scenting at fust sight to be inconsistent 
with the teims of the proposed pact. His Majesty’s 
Government appreciate the scruples which have 
prompted these suggestions by the Fiench Goveinment. 
The exact fulfillment of treaty engagements is a matter 
which affects the national honor; precision as to the 
scope of such engagements is, therefore, of importance. 
Each of the suggestions made by the Fiench Govern- 
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ment [not, please note, the United States Govern- 
ment! ] has been caiefully considered from this pomt of 
view ” 

. The preseivation of peace has been the chief 
concern of His Majesty's Government and the prime 
object of all their endeavors It is the leason why they 
have given ungrudging support to the League of Na- 
tions and why they have undertaken the burden of the 
guarantee embodied in the Locaino treaty . . For 
the Government of this country fcspect for the obllga-- 
tions arising out of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions and out of the Locaino treaties is fundamentaL 
• , His Majesty’s Government could not agree to any 
new tieaty which would weaken or undermine these en- 
gagements on which the peace of Europe rests. Indeed, 
public inteiest in this country in the scrupulotts fulfil- 
ment of tlicse engagements is so great” that — 

To cut the diplomacy short — His Majesty’s Government 
would pfejcr the French treaty, but are ready to sign the 
Kellogg treaty tf ts clearly understood that, as Chamber- 
lain started out by saying, “there is no senous divergence 
between the effect of these two drafts” (italics mine 
fhrougliout). 

And just to prove that His Majesty’s Government were 
moic astute than the French Government in exploiting all 
possibilities of the proposed tieaty for their own ends, Sir 
Austen added the famous paragraph ro. 

“1 should remind your excellency that there are cer- 
tain regions of the world the welfare and integrity of 
which constitute a special and vital interest of our peace 
and safety. His Majesty’s Government have been at 
pains to make it clear in the past that interference with 
these legions cannot be suffered. Their protection 
against attacic is to the Biitish Empire a measure of 
self-defence. It must be clearly understood that His 
Majesty’s Goveinment in Great Britain accept the new 
treaty upon the distinct understanding that it does not 
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piojiuhco Ihcir ficodom of action in this lospect’' (ital- 
ics mine throughout) , 

I’lccibion, as Su Austen said, is of impoiUiucc, beuiuse 
the exact fulfilment ot licaly obligations is a inattci 
which affetts the national honoi, Paiagiaph lo which 
on Ihc occasion of accoiiting a tieaty that was to make a 
new future and not lepciil an old past promulgates foi the 
first time what became known as ‘‘the Biilish hlonioe 
Doctiinc ” This paiaguiph must thciefoio be taken as con- 
stitiiliug a precise statement of what His Majesty’s Gov- 
einment meant despite the appaicnt fact that (a) they 
left umpecificd which regions of the woild aie “tlie cer- 
tain regions” of spcaally vital inteicst foi theii peace and 
safety, (b) they left unexplained what they meant by 
“welfaie” and “integrity”; (c) they left likewise in the 
misty lealm of the unspecified and unexplained what they 
meant by “mtcifeicncc.” The only definite clew lo their 
meaning, and hence what must be taken as contiolling 
and defining Iheii intention, is the inuocenl looking phiasc 
“in the pasb” His Majesty’s Government cageily em- 
braced the new oppoiluiiity lo show then iirime concern 
to pieseive peace (by signing Mi Kellogg’s liealy) pro- 
viding it be clearly undeistood that Ilia Majesty’s Govcin- 
ment would not bo constrained by the tieaty lo act cliffei-. 
ently fiom whal they have been “at pains” to show is their 
method of action in the past. His Majesty’s Govcinmenl’s 
sensitive sense of “national honoi” and the pressiue of His 
Majesty’s people demanding the “scrupulous fulfilment” 
of their engagements, would naturally not peimit them 
even to tliink of doing In the futuie otherwise than they 
have done in the past. 

One sentence from the Belgian Note of acceptance of 
the Kellogg draft treaty deserves quotation: “It is pleased 
to note that the proposed pact will maintain unimpaired 
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the lights and obligations aiising fiom the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and fiom the Locaino agieements 
which constitute foi Belgium fundamental guayantees of 
sccHiity ” In sum, foi the piincipal signatories, the new 
lieaty was tindei stood to giuiantee nothing! The outlaw- 
ing and abolition of wai — that would not guarantee Bel- 
giiui secuiity! but the piioi engagements of course would! 

But you will say, Mi. Kellogg after all did not allow 
himself to be “played for a suckei” and it was hm treaty 
that was signed by France and England and the rest on 
the dotted line Furtheimoie, he did not change a word or 
punctuation maik of his two Aiticles of Apiil 13, 1928 
Despite the Fiench and Biitish Notes theie those two Ai- 
ticles stood in his final Text of Diaft Tieaty of June 23. 
Had then Mi Kellogg really succeeded in hanging Eng- 
land and Fiance ovoi to his point of view? Or was it actu- 
ally the othci way lound? Well, apart fiom the fact that 
Notes pieliminaiy to signing a treaty and made conditions 
foi signing, aie actually integial parts of the tieaty in 
piactical effect — apart from this fact, theie is one tell-tale 
change that Mi Kellogg did introduce — ^but in the Pre- 
amble of the June 23 Text. 

“any signatory power whicli shall hereafter seek to 
piomote its national inteiests by lesoit to war should be 
denied the benefits furnished by this tieaty.” 

Now of course if the Kellogg-Biiand Pact were really a 
treaty outlawing war, and were cvei intended as such, 
this addition to the Preamble is the sheerest sort of non- 
sense. The only benefit an Outlaw) y treaty can confer on 
its signatoiies is the help it gives in maintaining peace. If 
that benefit is gone, theie aie no others it can confer. 
What happens when an Outlawry treaty is broken is very 
simple, those who break the treaty return to the “state of 
natme" — and for such return, no provision need be made. 
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Indeed, the -whole piinciple of OulUiwiy is piedicaled on 
Uic fact that when war begins (or ijcacc is biokcn) nations 
do inevitalily ictuin to the state of nature (or baibaiism) 
and all the glossing ovei by piotocols, conventions, uilcs 
legulating waitarc cannot hide that hideous fact Mi Kel- 
logg’s addition to the I’leamble is of couise nothing quite 
as nonsensical as it would be tj the Pact weie conceived 
and intended as a genuine Outlawiy Pact It is a lephras- 
ing of Aiticle 3 of the Fieiich diaft of Apiil 20, 1927, 
and that aiticle has a veiy clear meaning: it means that 
whenevci any one of the signatoiies to the Kellogg Pact 
bleaks that pact, then, ipso facto, 01 autoinatically, all 
the other tieaties (of which Mi. Kellogg said he knew pic- 
cisely nothing) come into forcel Not foi nothing, has the 
Pact of Palis become more familiaily known as the Kel- 
logg-Una/id Pact 

The gencial validity of the above intcipietation of the 
meaning of Eiuopean negotiation.s relative to the Pact is 
confiimecl by no less distingui.shcd and anthoiitative an 
official ol the League (and one highly legarded in ceitain 
Ameiican ciiclcs as a .seer of events) than Sir Aithur 
Saltei On the occa.sion of Kellogg’s Note of b'clnuaiy 27, 
1928, Su Arthur wiotc in his notebook, on Match i, 
1928 

“The Ameiican Note published today seems to me, 
on any broad and long view, incompaiably the most 
impoitant fact in the piesent international position. 

“That a count ly with the actual and potential 
stiengtli of the United States of Aineric.!, at the mo- 
ment when she ha.s the power to embark upon the kind 
of impel ialistic policy -with which corresponding power 
by a single country has always hitheito been accom- 
panied in the past [foi example, Great Britain ] , should 
take the lead in proposing a general treaty proscribing 
war as an instrument of national policy, may well mark 
a real epoch in history,” 
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“Theie is obviously, howevei, a leal danger of the 
bioadei aspects and widei implications of the proposal 
being lost sight of, oi inadequately assessed, because 
of minoi and more technical pieocciipations and short- 
jange views 

‘'A technical point may be quite sound, and may be 
made quite intelligible to those familial with Euro- 
pean considerations. But theie is the greatest danger 
that it may be so picsented as to give the wipfesston 
in Amciica that it is a pretext foi geneial opposition. 

*'Noi do I see that the technical difficulties in re- 
lation to the League aie msupeiable The main ques- 
tion 01 adjustment is leally met — or may be met — 
under the phiase ‘as an instiument of national policy’; 
and I cannot sec why we on our side should create dij-- 
fictdttes by asking whether this ts meant to safeguard 
our Covenant obligations. Its natural meaning is that it 
does, and siiiely %ve should presume that tt does — leav- 
ing to Amcfka the onus of insisting on a nanow [sic] 
meaning if she %vants to, which I see no reason to be- 
lieve ” 

“If the oppoitunity is not to be wasted — and per- 
haps worse than wasted — a collective reply or replies 
in idfintical terms from the Great Powers addressed by 
the United States of Anieilca is essential And paiticu- 
larly League intacsts arc at the centre of the ptob- 
Icm, it is natural that agreement should be attempted 
when the rcpiescntatives meet at Geneva.” 

“Fiom a League point of view, if we once have as 
a basis such a ticaty as Ameiica proposes, we can rely 
on the logic of events to biing hei neaiei to the general 
League position. 

“Suiely it is foolish to say ‘What is tlie use of sign- 
ing a Treaty not to go to wai? You can’t go to wai 
witlioiit arranging a method of settling disputes; there- 
fore let us not sign.’ 

“The right policy is surely. ‘Let us sign tlie Treaty 
binding ourselves to achieve the end; having done tha\ 
the obligation will help — and impel — all of us to pro- 
ceed to talce all the further measures necessary for the 
purpose: that is, America will he brought step by step, 
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by (he smite process as that which has moved countiies 
which aie neaiei to the scene of immediate political 
troubles, to something like the League system " (First 
published in The United States oj Europe, Rcynal and 
Hitchcock, Inc., New York, T()j3 All (luotations taken 
in consecutive oidei as they appear, fiom pp. 230-334. 
Many passages have been omiltccl, but none rcarianged 
or changed mteinally m any way Italics mine thiough- 
out ) 

The above citations would be eminently significant (be- 
cause of the eminence of their authoi) even if they weie 
intended oiiginally only as pilvate memoilals of piivate 
thought But the object of Sir Aithur’s note-making was, 
as he tells us in his Pieface, “a double one: first, to clear 
my own mind and make it easiei to decide upon such 
detailed steps as were within my own competence by 
some conception of wider policy, luid secondly, when I 
had opinions on questions extending beyond my own activ- 
ities, to mnuence my colleagues, 01 olheis whose views 
weio likely to deleiniine policy” Sii Aithur’.s note fiom 
which the above citations aic taken falls entiiely in the 
second chess. That it did not succeed in nifluenciiig Sir 
Austen, at any rale, the hUtci's official Note of May 19 
proves. But the difference, in any case, between Sir 
Ai thill and Sii Austen was a rather unimporliuit one of 
tactics. Sii Austen believed the British Govoi nmonl could ‘ 
safely lely only on the imprecision of “precise” state- 
ments, Sii Aithur believed one could more securely icly 
on “the logic of events” to bring America (thiough the 
opciation of the proposed Pact) into the position of con- 
stant partner and supporter of Great Britain (and Eu- 
rope) in their efforts to carry on as “in the past.” For 
Europeans, be it carefully noted, the objective or purpose 
in accepting Kellogg’s multilateral proposal was never in 
. question' the only question was Aow to handle the pro- 
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posal so that the eventual issue would be what they de- 
sired As Su Aithur well ^^iioted”* “if it is badly leceived 
or ttmktljuUy handled^ it may have piecisely the opposite 
effect; and the United Slates of Amciica may turn towards 
a policy which would ultimately prove the greatest of all 
disasteis to the lest of the woild” (L.c., pp. 230-231; 
italics mine ) 

The “lest of the world” is of couise Euiope, and the 
gieatest of all disasteis would be for tlie “Euiopean sys- 
tem” to suffci disastCK In theii dealings with Ameiica, 
the sole question foi Eiuopeans, tlien as now, was how to 
place the “onus,” not wheie The form of Sii Aithui’s 
piesumption — that it should as a mattei of course be 
taken for granted tliat the “onus” would be left with 
America — is, fiom one point of view, moie characteristi- 
cally and completely Euiopean (and Biitish) than the 
form of Sir Austen prc'iumption Tn substance, howevci, 
they must be admitted as identical* 

* Because the diffcicncc is one of dcgicc, not kind That this is 
so, is fully established by the sentence with which Sii Austen closed 
lus Pouigmph 10 (enundating the 'Tiitish Monioe Doctiine’O 
*‘Thc Govcinmunt of the United States have compmable inteiests 
any dtstcgaid of which by a foiclgn Powci they have doclaicd that 
they would legaid as an unfiiendly act His Majesty’s Goveinmcnt 
believe, theiefoie, that in dejimng ikeir position they arc expressing 
the tnientwn and meaning of the United States Goveinmcnt” 
(Italics mine ) Thcie aio at least two spedfic presumptions in Sir 
Austen’s one sentence* 1. That his asscition of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment’s undefined inteicst m umpeaped icgions ol the world is 
‘^coinpaiable” to (01 even a “defining” of) President Monioc’s doc- 
trine which specified the regions, explained the “inteiest,” and defined 
the “Intel f ex cnce” by a foieign Powei that America would have to 
consider and take as an “unfiiendly act” ; 2 That the United States 
Government m 1928 could of course have “intended and meant” 
by pioposing a mullilateial Pact for outlawing wo)^ nothing but 
the adoption and establishment on a woildwide scale of its con- 
tinental doctrine of 182^, Obviously, it nevci dawned on His 
Majesty’s Goveinmcnt that the Outlawry Pact and the Monroe 
Doctiino arc mutually exclusive, that in so fai as the Outlawry 
Pact opoiatcd at all, to the same extent would it make unnecessary 
all other defensive pacts — Monioe Doctiines included, and that 
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What happened to the Outlawiists duiiuj^ this “diplo- 
malie’^ peiiod? Up to Apiil 6, 1927 they had kept theii 
Plan in the public icalm whcie ideas aie dibtussed, clan- 
fled and dibsominated amoiiR the people Did they then 
aftei Apul 6 allow their idea to be liansfeircd into the 
ollicial diplomatic lealm wheie ideas aie manipulated, dis- 
toited and “made leal” in the paiLicular and peculiar 
sense in which ‘‘icalisUc politicians” always iwvkc ideas 
and things “real” — did they allow this to happen witliout 
putting up a fight? Did they not even denoimcc the blade- 
guardly** exploitation of the “Ameiican expression”? Sad 
to say, The Ameiican Committee for Outlawry did not. 
Ml. Dewey stiongly advised against tlie new and unex- 
pected alliance, but his counsel did not prevail. Senator 
Boxali reintioduccd his Resolution on Dec. 12, 1927 but it 
was not passed. Why? This is Prof. ShotwelPs explana 
tion; 


M. Briancl quoted (“lo outlaw war”) as an American 
expression and then went on to explain what it meant 
to him . . . when the phrase came home with this foi- 
cigu accent upon it, there was chance of misiindeistand- 
ing on both sides. The consequences of this mi.sundei- 
standing might have been to accentuate still more the 
diffeiences in point of view across the Atlantic so that 

the full operation of the Outlawry Pact would completely nullify 
them, or icndci them all obbolclc and void of both “intention and 
meaning ** Ills Majesty*s Government could not possibly conceive 
themselves doing otherwise than "in the past” (how could they 
when throughout their “past” they have been perfect m vutue, ani- 
mated, guided, and contxollcd only by the “spirit of fail play”?) , 
thcicforc Sli Austen presumed the same was true of the United 
States Government But these are mere specification^! of the great 
principle or piesumpUon regulating His Majesty’s Govcinment’s 
relations with Amciica; and, aflci all, it is the piinciplc that 
counts, the pundplc, in Sir Arthur’s lucid piose, of “leaving to 
America the onus “ 

* Blatkguardt n The scullions and lower menials of a great house- 
hold, also, the servants and hangers-on of an army Blacksmrdly^ 
adv Webster’s New International Ulcllonaiy (1937), p 280. 
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M, Biiand^s effort to unite the peace foices of both 
countries (sic) might have resulted in weakening them 
instead. It would almost have certainly done so had the 
Ameucan leaders of the movement to outlaw war held 
rigtdly to a dochinairc point of view. Instead of that, 
they joined with the lest of the peace movement in 
Amciica in interpieting the Fiench use of their own 
phiase in liberal and practical terms, and thus made 
possible a joint movement of all the forces working foi 
intcinational peace in the United States, which was a 
new and unpiecedented thing. (JfVar, p. 103, italics 
mine ) 

The peace movement “had never adjusted itself to 
the practical politics of a developmg world . . No- 
where else had this extremist tendency of idealism 
shown itself so unpiactical as in the United States, 
where the peaefi movement spent most of its energy in 
mutual antagonisms, — ^like the theologians of old, — ^in- 
stead of concentrating upon the common purpose of war 
elimination Now at last the peace movement in Amer- 
ica was united. (Lc, pp 114-iiS) 

It was the leadership of Senator Borah which made 
possible this double achievement. (Lx. p, 116) 

“Senatoi Borah’s chief preoccupation was not the 
splitting of juristic aiguments but the earnest fuither- 
ance of inteinational peace itself; and fiom first to last 
he sought to find the way to haimonize his plans with 
those acceptable to othei governments so long as the 
negotiations kept in mind the honest fulfillment of a 
single underlying purpose. Ilis policy henceforth was as 
practical as it was sinceie, and once the Administration 
showed its willingness to take up the Briand treaty of 
the previous June** nothing fuither was heard duiing 

* Prof Shotwell seems to have made an inadvertent slip here 
Borah reintroduced his Resolution on Dec, 12, 1927; the Adminis- 
tration first “showed its willingness** on Dec 28-*-a fortnight later. 
Can it be that Prof Shotwell intended to say that Borah used his 
Resolution as a thieat or weapon to bestir the Administration, and 
that done, let it silently die? It is also necessary, in justice to C. C. 
Morrison, to note this In his Addendum to Tht Outlawry of War 
he did wiite “The importance of . . . (Briand*s April offer) can 
. hardly bo exaggerated,*^ (p. 283) . He also wrote “I see no reason 
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the couisc of the iicgoliations of the Senate Resolution 
to oulKuv Will, Those negotiations owe much to Senator 
Jloicih, jiusl how much Ihc coiitompoi ary histoiian can 
haidly say. Hut when all was ovei M, Claudel . . 
singled out Senator lloiah as the one who had done 
mo<, and sent him his fonnal thanks as lopicsciitative 
of the Government of Fiance (Lc, p. 113) 

The leadci is eulillod to know nioie specilically what 
Dewey did dining this pciiod From April 6, 1927 to 
Maich 7, 1928 he did nothmg.'*^ Then he Aviote an aiticle 
the mam point of which was to make deal that 
''the pioposal to make the United States a paity to a 
treaty which outlaws ‘"aggiession” is simply, fiom the Eu- 
ropean point of view, to make it a paily to guaranteeing 
tlie icbults of the wai ticaties, with all thcii injustices. 1 
• fear the aspiiations of the Ameiican group <11 e fai le- 
moved in thcii conception of ‘‘aggiession” fmm the leali- 
ties of the Euiopeau situation, as these aic used to de- 
fine "aggiession” by France and her allies,” {Characten 
and Kventi^, vol. ii, p. 701) 

And he doseb with this sentence: 

"... it is just as well to have no tuvxties which disguise 
the ical situation and wludi lull lovers of peatc into a 

why the motives of Funue should be iiuestioniHl ” But he goes 011 
.to say, ‘*Uut thexe is no need of arguing against tins iviuciil inUn- 
pietaUon” and no argnmvni is necessaiy because he savs in italics 
“r/jf suHster or scljish characler of suih a Uealy wuhl be clearly 
Jcvrah'd by ihc attitude of both miions towmd the nct^otlaiion of 
nmilar heatics with other nations/* (1 c p. 21)8). Fiaiuck attitiulo 
lowaid negotiating a, sindlni tieaty with olher nations was revealed 
only on jan 1028 — at least si\ months after Monison wxote the 
above Mi Dewey) by the way, wrote an IH jiage Foiewoid to 
Moirison*s book— but had not a single woicl to sav about M 
Bnand's proposal or Moinson*s comments on same. 

Nothing piibhcly, that is His efforts 1 0 inlluence the policy of 
the Amcucan Committee for Outlawry (aheady rcfeiicd to) were 
made privately. And Ins Foreword to Moinson’s book stayed with 
ihc general proposition of Outlawry and studiously avoided the 
new piactical-pohlical situation that had ausen. 
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wholly delusive notion of the piospects of peace (Ib. 

P 702) 

On May i 6 , 1928, another article appeared entitled 
Outlawing Peace By Discussing Waf The nub of this 
article is contained in the following paiagiaphs* 

“An amusing tiait of the discussion is that when the 
relation of the League through its membeis to a nation 
waging a war is undei consideration, the argument as- 
sumes that all nations bound by a treaty to go to war will 
keep then word But when it is a question of a treaty to 
settle disputes by othei methods than wai, the chief con- 
sideration IS the probability tliat nations — always, of 
course, the othei nations — ^will not keep their word, even 
though given m the most comprehensive and most far- 
leaching inteinational document ever drawn 

“Tieatics to make war have, it would seem, an irresis- 
tibly attiactive and binding force, tieaties not to make 
wai aie in all piobability sciaps of papei ” (Ib, p 704) 

And the closing paragraphs 

. . , “Theie may be those, whose ideas do not get be- 
yond headlines, who suppose that the signing of a tieaty in 
genei al tei ms would end the whole maitei . It is hai d to be- 
lieve that any responsible statesman enteitains that idea 
Ceilainly eveiy active pioponent of the outlawiy idea has 
always held that any such geneial statement would, and 
could, be but a piehminary to providing adequate means 
for reaching pacific adjustments. It could be but a prelimi- 
naiy for fuither negotiations respecting aibitration, con- 
ciliation, confeience, levision of international law to com- 
ply with its terms, a world couit and so on 

^ It IS worth lecording hcic that on the day the Pact was signed, 
Ml Dewey said to me he was convinced the Pact would hinder not 
help the realization of the Outlawry objective 
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Tilt’ hat 111 thill IS clono in dihtussiiif' Iho iirt'senl status 
of the negotiations as if they mainly eoiitciiu'd some fu- 
tiucwai lies just licio T'lie hai m tiiitl daiigei ate piaclical. 
The Ameiicaii piililit, and juissibly some Seiialois, need to 
be prepared foi subsetiuent effoits that will have to be 
made in oidci to piovulc the netessiiry pacilic means of 
adjust incut of disputes. Discussion in teinis of what would 
happen in case of wai distracts attention fiom this essen- 
tial need If diicussion doa not prepaid the. public tiiind 
for the nccciiity ami wo arc caught uiio'ivatci,, then when 
the treaty has been negotiated, we may well be in far an- 
other failure, a failuic humiliating to aw national self-re- 
spect and. tragic in its consequences for the uuoild“ (Ib. 
r'P-7oS"7o6; italics mine.) 

This was the last statement Mi. Dewey wiote dining 
this peiiod Not until Maich 1932 did he wiitc again on 
the subject, and then mainly because he was piactically 
badgeied into doing so by an mcoiiigiblc oiitimist who be- 
lieved that the Stiiiison Doctrine opened the issue afiesh, 
and that peihaps it could be made the staifing point of a 
new (though veiy belated) effort to put some Outlawry 
icality into the Pact. Mr. Dewey was vciy sceptical, very 
reluctant and finally consented aflci days of aigumeiita- 
tion and persuasion. (I am intimate to all these details 
because I was the badgersoinc optimist.) In that aiticlc 
entitled Peace — by Pact or Covenant? he staited as fol- 
lows. 

“Since I am wiiluig from the standpoint of the Pact of 
Palis, I may properly preface my lemaiks by saying that 
I feared horn the stait that the Pact was picmaturely 
adopted For its power lies wholly in the moral force of 
the peoples behind it, and theie was no adequate evidence 
that the education of the peoples regarding its meaning 
had been anything like adequately completed when the 
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Pact was officially signed The Pact should have been the 
conclusion of an iriesistible public demand,* to a consid- 
eiable extent it was the termination of tlie ihaneuveis of 
diplomats Theie has, theiefore, always been the danger 
that official adoption of the outlawiy idea would turn out 
to be an embalming of the idea rather than an embodi- 
ment of it ” 

And fmther on 

“The only conclusion to be drawn from the facts of the 
situation, both those indicative of the value of the Pact in 
an emergency and those unfavorable to its constructive 
power, is plain Loveis of peace should concentrate atten- 
tion upon the Peace Pact, they should deny themselves 
the use of all methods of agitation and appeal which are 
contraiy to its letter and spirit. If this were done, the 
woik of public education which was interrupted by the 
moie 01 less premature official adoption of the Pact would 
be leundei taken and cairied on more vigorously than be- 
foie. In this case, the Far Eastern embroilment will 
stiengthen the foice of the Pact instead of weakening or 
perhaps destioying it For the point to be kept steadily in 
mmd is the peimaiient bearing of the Far Eastern conflict 
upon the peace machinery of the woild. This effect is 
more important than any other phase of the present aimed 
struggle. I would not yield to any one in sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the human tragedy enacted in and aiound 
Shanghai, But if we get so stirred up by the scene of 
death and destruction that we lose sight of its basic cause, 
the war system, we shall in the end only confer added 
force upon this system.” 

And he closed with this paragraph* 

I plead then for three things: First, that the basic idea 
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of the Pails Pact be put to the fionl and lie kept theie, 
and that all judgments and policies lel.iling to the Vai 
Eastern situation be btiscd upon it and upon it .done. Sec- 
ond, that the Pact be cairied to its logical coiHlusion in 
a common statement of all nations signing the Pact that 
all demands, acquisitions, pictendecl lights, obtained in 
violation of it, aie null and void Tlihd, that the force 
clauses of the League of Nations Covenant 1)C ubiogatcd 
so as to biing the Covenant into agicenient with the Pact 
which was signed latei, in oidei that the League influence 
reenforce that oi the Peace Pact instead of working 
against it,*’ {The New Rcptibltc, Match 23, 1932) , 

The thiid demand of comse aroused the opposition of 
Ameiican advocates of the League just as vigoiously (if 
not moie so) in 1932 as in 1921-1928. And so that led to 
a lequest that Mr Dewey defend his position in fullei 
and moio cucura&tanlial teiras Which he did — and which 
leads the leader light into the next and last Section of 
this chapter — (and Dewey’s last writing on this whole 
subject). 

It is hardlv necessary to answer in fouiial teims the 
question previously raised. It is obvious that thcie is no 
justification foi considering the Kcllogg-Priand Pact as an 
cnd-iesult of using the method of intelligence in socio- 
political affaiis (nor indeed as the end-icsult of any intel- 
ligent method). Its failuie theiefoie cannot be with any 
justice evaluated as a faihuc of iulelligeiice in the modem 
world. 

The Pact is just anothei monumental piece of evidence 
proving what cannot (for oui own good) be pioved loo 
often, namely, that European politicians (alias statesmen) 
always stand ready to use even ^^Americaii [idealistic | ex- 
piessions”— though they piefei of course theii own lin- 
guistic resources — as means foi publicly dressing up their 
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habitual blackguaidism ** The only thing the history of the 
Pact up to date conclusively pioves is that “to begin with 
the politiaans” is “to end by putting something ovei on 
the people,” Of couise we didn*t need the evidence of the 
Pact to establish this But though not necessary for piov- 
ing the general pioposilion, the evidence of the Pact is 
nonetheless of great specific value in these cunent per- 
fervid days Foi one of the nlyths more sedulously^ culti- 
vated now than peihaps ever before is that England hasn’t 
leally got a “policy,” that its tiadition is simply to “mud- 
dle” along and “muddle” through, — ^by inspired improvisa- 
tion, so to speak In cunent language what this means is 
that England hasn’t really got an “ideology” and that the 
Biitish Governments have never been a party in an “ideo 
logical” conflict, the only “ideology” they stand for is 
that of having no ideology, or, as it is moie familiarly put, 
they only stand for fail play just “fan play ” If the histoiy 
of the Pact, befoie and aftei signing, does nothing else it 
eiqplodes this preposteious myth His Majesty’s Govein- 
ment in Gieat Britain today are the woithy ideological 
succcssois, really continuators, of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of 1928 In fact, the truly accurate designation is 
neitlier “successors” nor “continuators” but fulfillers and 
lealizers Since 1931 especially have the British Govern- 
ments been concretely developing and cairying out m 
worldwide practice what the British Government of 1928 
was largely able only to write out in worldwide theory 
(Note of May 19, 1928) Even if it be granted— and in 
view of the multitude of seciet treaties of the War it is 
granting an awful lot — but even if it be granted that there 
was some reasonable justification for Americans being de- 

Blachgmrdtsin, ft. The conduct, language, or practices of a 
blackguard, Webster^s, loc at. For definition of blackguard, see 
note. 
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ceived m 1928 by Sii Ausiten Chambctliun’s pioleslations 
of Ihe BiiUsh Government’s good faith, of theii unweaiy- 
ing work foi peace, of theit sleepless sense of national 
honor that leqniies the sciupulous fulfillmenl of agieo- 
ments and engagements with olhei nations, there is, in 
1938, no reasonable jrrstifrcalion whatsoever for Ameri- 
cans who continrre to be deceived by the IJritrsh Govern- 
ment— unless, indeed, it can bo established that inex- 
cusable political ignorance and “the stupidity of habit- 
bound minds” provide adequate grounds of reasonable 
justification. The British Governments have, since 1931, 
been concretely exhibiting and proving on a worldwide 
field of action the precise meaning of tire “reservations” 
tliat on May 19, 1928 they made the neiessary ptecondi- 
lions of therr signing the Kellogg treaty on August 27, 
1928. 

It would be well if Ameiica realized that the first 
Japanese invasion of China (1931-32) was fairly diiectly 
the result of the “peace” efforts of Ilis Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Government in 1928 which they made irreliniinaiy to 
and conditional for signing Mr. Kellogg’s Pact. According 
to Prof. Shotwell (1928), “Japan has eslabli.shed a rec- 
ord which should win something more than the official 
confidence of governments; it should have universal recog- 
nition of the high ideals and sincerity of its international 
dealings with the Western world,” {War, etc. p. 241) 
And “It is of the utmost importance to note that Japan 
wtis silent concerning any special reservations of its own ” 
(L.c. p. 249) Becatrse on August 27, 1928, Japan signed 
the Pact without a murmur, so to speak, Prof. Shotwell 
felt it only fitting and just to devote a sjiecial chapter to 
her action, appropriately entitled Japan’s Renunciation 
(tire other, nations of course had engager! to renounce 
nothing!) But why should Japan have made special res- 
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ervations of Us own? How indelicate Westerners leally 
are! Gieat Biilain (and Fiance) had made all the reserva- 
tions conceivable Was not the Pact a multilateial treaty, 
affording (as the Pieamble clearly implied) all the signa- 
toiies all the benefits theieof? Hence Japan could claim 
the benefits when and as needed — which is clearly moie 
polite tlian doing otherwise And so on November 22, 1932, 
M. Matsuoka, on behalf of His Imperial Majesty*s Gov- 
ernment, publicly and officially announced at Geneva that 
Japan was now icady to claim for itself the “benefit” the 
Biitish Goveinment had leserved 111 its Note of May 19, 
1928, paragraph 10 Japan, too, had “ceilain [unspeci- 
fied] regions of the world” in which she could suffer no 
“interference” from other Powers because “the welfare 
and integrity” of such unspecified and expanding regions 
constituted an interest “special and vital to her own peace 
and safety” Japan, unfortunately, had been unable of- 
ficially to assume the load (on August 27, 1928) of the 
“Asiatic Man’s Burden”, but now (November 1932) it 
was able to follow the noble example of the British Gov- 
einment who had officially shouldered the “White Man’s 
Buiden” as Iheii preliminaiy contribution to ensuring the 
peace of the world through the Pact of Pans. 

But lliis “example for the nations” which the British 
Government set on May 19, 1928 was by no means the 
only way in which they rendered Japan assistance in 1931- 
1932, How much and how consistently they connived and 
worked to help Japan in its period of trial, both a) by 
encouiaging and leading her (by their advice) to rebuff 
all effoits the American Goveinment made to restore peace 
and to make of the Pact of Paris sometliing pohtically 
real and by showing Japan the way (by their ex 
ample) to refuse to honor (among othei things) then 
signature, not to the Kellogg-Briand Pact, but to the 
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Nme-Powci Ticaty — all this and much moie IL L Stim- 
son, then Seciclaiy of Stale has cleuily, clotumcnUiiily 
and ciuunistanlially pioven in his book 7 V/e Fat Ea^icni 
Ciisn (Haipeis, 193!)) Tint vonly, as Sii Aiuslon so feel- 
ingly wiote, foi Ills hLijosty’s Govcinmenl, the sciiipu- 
Ions fullillinent of engagements is a nialtei of iiiitional 
honoi Moicovci, even if they cluln^l think so, the British 
peoples did And, as wc all Icaint, in sdiool, Biitish Tm« 
peiicil Statesmen always tell the tuith and only the tiuth 
to the peoples of the Biitish Isles — if foi no othci leason 
than the fact that the Butish (Toveinment (as we also 
were taught in school) aie so lesponsivc and so lespon- 
sible. 

On a niatlei so delicate, so intimate, so ically impoitant 
as the Biitish GoveinmenPs sense of national honor, 
and tlieir obseivance of that sense, it is only piopci 
foi an Englishman to speak* And so 1 quote liom Noiman 
Angcll, who was just a ft»w yeais ago made by IBs 
Majesty (i e , by His Govoinmont) 

“In his book [The Far Ra\icrn Cihh\ hir Stimson 
points out that not only was Amciica prejiaicd to co- 
operiile with Biitain and olhoi states in lesistance to 
Japan, hni that again and again the United States took 
the lead in initiating policies of lesistanto, going fai be- 
yond League proposals. Not only would League States 
have had nothing to fcai tiom the United States in 
measures designated to icstiain Japan, hut could count 
upon active co-opeiatioii.” (The Uefciue of the Empire, 
p 105-106, italics mine.) 

And here, as some would say, comes the pay-off: 

“Throughout the whole stoiy of this lotroat fof 
Gieat Biitamj the standing aigument of Hiitish Gov- 
einmcnt apologists has been that U was unable to act 
because others icfuscd to act with it. Indeed, until the 
publication of Mr. Stimson’s book [for five whole 
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yeais, 1931-1936I ie., the refusal of the American 
Government to co-operate m any action against Japan 
and the fear that the United States might indeed em- 
bariass such action was the classic explanation of oui 
impotence/’ (L,ci 13-14) 

And just to prove that the Biitish Government aie never 
without some resouice to fall back on, Sir Norman goes 
on to say, 

‘‘Since then, [Mr, Stimson’s book 1936] the refusal 
of the Flench Government has been the standing ex- 
cuse ’’ (Even though, as Sir Norman points out, Stim- 
son’s book antecedently proved any such excuse to be a 
he) 

Noiman Angell knows his England, but he displays 
throughout his remarkable book too much optimism about 
Ameiican intelligence. Thus 

“Theie may be details here or theie of Mr Stimson’s 
stoiy with which tlie ciitic and the histouan will dis- 
agiee But the point about it which matteis is that for 
yeais it has been customary to explain the failure to or- 
ganize collective action in lesistance to aggiession as 
clue veiy laigely to the absence of Ameiica, to the fact 
that if it came to naval action Biitain would find herself 
in conflict with the United States Whatever else Mr 
Sttmson^s contribution may do it disposes of that leg- 
end*^ (l,c pp 114-115, italics mine). 

Alas foi our innocents at home and abroad! One has only 
to read the editorials of the New Yoik Times 01 The Na- 
tion and New Republic (to go no further afield) for 1937 
to the cunent day — to find out how powerless indeed Mr. 
Stimson^s book is to “dispose of that legend” in its native 
landl 

Many Ameiicans were shocked, almost hoirified, when 
Lord Halifax made his recent tup to Geneva for the pur- 
pose of forcing the League of Nations to break the Stim- 
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son Doctiinc — only valuable adiicvcmont (such as it 
is) of the Kelloj'R-BiLinrl Pact, foued lhuni(ih Iiy Secie- 
taiy Htinison, singlt'-handccl, agdntsl the dotc’i nniied op- 
position of the lliilish Oovcinmonl. “WluiL a sad cliyl” 
Ameiicans evdainicd “What a fall and de(»rada(ion to 
witness I’’ And out English-.si»c*{ikiii}» cousins, too! Hut the 
only diffoicnce belween I<oul ITa'ifax al (liMieva in T938 
as official emissary of Piime Minister (’hamberlam (but 
as leal emissaiy of II Bute) luicl Sii John hinion al Gen- 
eva m 1931-1:932 us the official cinissaiy of Pi inie Minislei 
MacDonald (but as leal emissary of the Kmpeior of 
Japan) — the only diffeicnce is this; In 1938 ciicuinstances 
forced tlic British Goveinment out into the open, and 
theii most despeiate attempts to covei up weio of no 
avail, wheieas in 1931-1932 chcunistances weie favoiable 
for their habitual kind of activity and they weie aide to 
work unclci covci so completely that not until 1936 (when 
Stimson’s book was published) weielheii lil.ickKuaidisni* 
and hypociisy (paitially) exposed. 

Histoiy may be teiiifying to lead but only for fools is 
history bunk. On June 23, 1938, (he New York Post be- 
gins an editoual with these words: 

“The time has come when it is no longer possible to 
look upon Great Britain as the nieic dupe of the Fascist 
Powers in Euiope.” Really, The only reason that time 
was evei lieie was because it is always .still possible for 
the United States to be the moie dupe of Great Biitain. 

In 1927 the French proposal, as Profcs.sor Shotwell so 
aclmiiably phi ases it, came “with the emphasis of a climax 
to the long scries of acts of pacification which ate the out- 
standing achievements of the foreign policy of M. Briand.” 
The signing of the Pact of Paris may theiefore well be 
considered a superclimax; and M. Briand on the occasion 

^Fot dermiticn of, see ante 
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of the ceiemonial signing wisely gave Sii Austen Chambei- 
lain Cl edit foi an assist In 1938 the word is not “pacifica- 
tion” but “appeasement” and the achievement of a long 
series of acts theieto is already notched on Mr Neville 
Chambeilain’s stick But his climax is not yet, nor of 
course his superchmax. Before eithei happens, as cuirent 
evidence cumulatively shows, the woid will most likely 
be changed back to “pacification” and what is now re- 
feired to most frequently as Chamberlain's “lealism” will 
at the same time be transmuted into his “idealism, fore- 
sight, courage, inlegiity” and so fdrth * ^Vhethel Cham- 
berlain himself will then be around to distribute the “hon- 
01s” no one can know. But that credit for the assist to 
Chambeilain will have to be unammously given to Musso- 
lini and Hitler (jointly, like some Nobel Peace Prizes, or 
sepal ately in older of naming) has been for some long 
time mdisputably clear Whethei the American people are 
to paiticipate in Mr Neville Chamberlain's climax and 
superclimax — as they did m M. Biiand’s only less noxious 
ones — is the great question that now lests, not in the lap 
of the gods, but in the mmds and intelligences of the 
Ameiican people. 

The wisdom of Dewey's fear, as expressed in his article* 
of March 7, 1928, is no less wise today; and by “today” 
I do not merely mean the specific day of this writing (June 
24, 1938) but any day Araeiican eyes will open on in the 
calculable and forecaslable future In this sense of “to- 
day” it is today not less true but infinitely more tiue that 
“the proposal to make the United States a party to a 
treaty which outlaws 'aggression' is simply, from the 
European point of view, to make it a paity to guar- 
anteemg the results of the war treaties, witt all their 
injustices, I fear the aspirations of the American 


^See Addendum. 
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group aie fai lemoved in theii conception of ‘aggies- 
sion* from the lealities of the European situation, as 
these aie used to define ^aggression’ by Fiance and 
hei allies*” 

It is the sheeiest nonsense foi Ameiicans even to suppose 
let alone believe that Biitain and Fiance without the aid 
of Ameiica lack Uie necessaiy powei to promote the inter- 
ests of peace, of demociatic government and civilized life 
in Eiuope IVliat the Biitish and Ficiich Goveinments 
genuinely lack is the desire and intention to piomote these 
ends It is of course tiue tliat the Biitish Goveinment have 
for seven yeais and with inci easing acceleiation been 
laying the gioundwoik for a Euiopean climax and super- 
climax which when they occui will most piobably be be- 
yond their unaided power to conliol for their own ad- 
vantage. But why should Ameiica aid the British Govein- 
ment then when the Butish Goveinment is doing what it 
is doing now — and has been doing substantially and piac- 
tically the same thing foi yeais and yeais? The question 
is not Why should Ameiica help the British Goveinment 
pull its chestnuts out of the fire? The question is. Why 
should America help the British Government put the 
civilization of the woild into the fire? And that is exactly 
what the Biitish Goveinments have been doing with their 
Anglo-Geiman naval agreement, witli theii Anglo-1 talo- 
Geiman agi cement on Spain (moie vulgaily known as the 
Committee for Non-Inteivention in Spain); with their 
Anglo-German coopeiation in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and all Balkan States, with their recent Anglo-1 talian 
Agreement, with their Anglo- Japanese coopeiation in 
China and so on foi as long a list as you caie to make out. 

In Dewey’s statement requoted above substitute “plan 
for collective security” (or “quaiantining aggressor na- 
tions”) for “Ueaty which outlaws ^aggression’ substi- 
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lute foi ‘‘war ticalics” the Agicements, Undeistandings, 
Codpci aliens some of which only aie enumeiated above; 
and substilutc foi “Fiance and hei allies’’ “England and 
hei allies Italy and Geimany and hei not entiiely helpless 
thrall Fiance” — make these substitutions and Dewey’s 
fatatement reads foi today. The specific Euiopean items 
may change liom decade to decade, but the fundamental 
ideological policy — the political ideology of the war- 
system — remains always the same. 

It is baldly nccessaiy to point out — ^to return to our 
basic question of method — that we have no evidence fiom 
which we could with ceitainty infei that tf tlie Outlawiists 
had consistently used the method of intelligence they 
would have been successful The method of intelligence— 
as Dewey has consistently diiven home — ^lias yet to be 
tried on the in tei national scale (not to spealc of the na 
tional scale here). All we can with confidence say about 
the Outlawrists is this* if they had stuck to Iheii guns (as 
Dewey advised) oi if lliey had lemained “iigidly doc- 
tiinairc” (as Piof. Shotwell pul it) in tlie critical yeais 
1927-1928 at least a gieat deal of confusion and leading 
of the world-public aiound by the nose would have been 
foiestalled. And this much of doctrinaiiism not only 
sliould they have offeied; the American public (had it 
been sufficiently educated) would have demanded this 
much from them. If the Outlawrists had really believed in 
their procedural plan they could not possibly have aban- 
doned it the way they did. For to abandon it meant that 
they did not leally believe that the means they proposed 
to use were essentially integrated with (and hence indis- 
pensable for) the ends to be attained. Only when means 
aie considered as incidental to the achievement of ends, is 
it possible to substitute one set of means for another set 
of means. Such practice of substitution is the essence of 
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opportunism, and fiom opportunism to peifidy is never 
more than a step. 

It is evident from Dewey’s statement, “ J^si think what 
a diffeience it makes whether you begin with the people 
and end with the politicians oi begin witli the politicians 
and end by putting something ovci on the people,” that he 
did not believe tliat the Outlawiy Plan of piocedine (or 
file method of intelligence in social affaiis) would piove 
itself to be absolutely peifect, that is, loo fo politician- 
pi oof He believed and maintained that the Outlaw'iy 
Plan — if cariied through as planned — would effectively 
woik to abolish wai — ^not the politicians, though the latter 
abolition was only less desuable than the former. At some 
point, the politicians must entei in — there is no way of 
keeping them out. For public business lequires public of- 
ficeis (repiesentativcs etc.) and public ofTiceis aie poli- 
ticians. The virtue of tlie pioccduial Outlawiy Plan con- 
sisted therefoie in the fact that it piovided a method 
whereby before the politicians cnteicd in, the leal and 
permanent giouiidwoik — ^the educational work — ^would 
Rave already been done .among the peoples, and as many 
safeguards as possible would alieady have been created 
against the depiivations of the politicians. Fuitheimoie, 
the Plan provided means not only foi continuing such 
groundwork and safeguarding work; it piovided means 
foi continually increasing and intensifying such woik. 
Only by the employment of such method, which is the 
method of intelligence operating in social and political af- 
fairs (whatever be their character and scale) — aie public 
officials ever made out of politicians. Foi politicians arc 
born. 

No political idea has ever been thought of that is in- 
heicntly such as to be impervious to the distortions of 
politicians. No political instrument has evei been devised 
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and signed — from the Magna Charta to the Constitution 
of the United States — that cannot be twisted and ex- 
ploited by politicians No political institution has ever 
been established — fiom the lowliest town-meetings to the 
loftiest courts — that cariies withm itself the magic where- 
with to lepel and thwait the nefarious activities of poli- 
ticians. Not despite these leasons, but because of these 
reasons aie the introduction and employment of the 
method ol intelligence in socio-political affaiis so vital and 
necessaiy For theie is a difference — and a gieatly signifi- 
cant one — ^between an idea, instiument or institution 
which is made by and for the politiaans, and an idea, 
instrument or institution which is made by and for the 
people The latter instrumentalities, at least, are not de- 
signed by and to the politicians* hands, and to capture 
them and conveit them into instruments of private ex- 
ploitation, some time and effoit on the part of the poli- 
ticians are requiied. And the more adequately the peoples 
have, been educated, and the moie adequate their educa- 
tion continues to be, the more difficult is it, and the longer 
time does it take for the politicians to succeed. It is in 
these precious inteivals preceding ^'capture** and be- 
tween ^‘capture*' and “conversion** that the peoples are 
enabled to breathe somewhat more freely, aie able to re- 
new their strength and their courage for the next stage 
of the never-ending battle 

ADDENDUM 

In this day of lightning change, the ^^pioccss of tiansmutation’’ 
naluially proceeds at coricsponding pace Hcic arc a few “samples” 
indicalivc of llic course ol the pioccss, and considering the mouths 
from which the woids aic taken, no one can question their high, 
indeed, all-highcst icpiesenlative chaiacter 

A Prime Mimstcr Chambeilain^s statements on His Majesty’s 
Government’s Foreign Policy to the House of Commons 

1 February 21, 1938 ”... I endeavor to slate once again my 
own views upon certain aspects of foreign pohey — ^vlews which 
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have never altered and which have been &haied by all my colleagues. 
On a foimei occasion J dcsaibcd that policy as being based upon 
thiec principles First, on piotection ol British intciesLs and lives 
of British nationals, secondly, on the maintenance of peace and, 
as far as we can impose it, a settlement of diffcicncos by peaceful 
means and not by foicc, and thirdly, the piomotion of fiicndly 
relations with other nations who aic willing to icupiocate our 
fiicndly feelings and who will keep those rules of uHcmatwnal 
conduct without which ihefe can be neither scctuUy nof stability " 
(NY. Times, Feb 22, 1938, italics mine) 

2 Februaiy 22, 19^8 When challenged by Members of the 
House of Commons (Mr Eden paiiicularly) os to the ^^cthlcs” 
of his proposed couise of “conversations” with Mussolini, Cham- 
bcilain icplicd “If it be a gicat piinciplc of international good 
faith, then, I take it, the conclusion is that conversations should 
not be held with countucs whose lecoid is not, hke ow own, conv^ 
pletely clean I assume that oui recoid is completely dean. That is a 
position I can undeistand, but it is not the position of Mr Eden ” 
(NY Times, Feb 23, 1938, italics mine) 

3 March 24, 1938 “I cannot imagine any events in Europe 
which would change the fundamental basts of Biitish foieign policy, 
which 13 the maintenance and preservation of peace However 
that does not mean nothing would make us fight.” (N.Y. Tunes, 
March 25, 3938) 

4. July 26, 1938* “I cannot imagine any one m any pait of the 
House who would Uisagico with what we have so fieouenlly dc- 
claicd to be the main atm of the govcinmcnt^s foiClgn policy, 
namely* the cbtabUdnncnt and maintenance of peace and the ic- 
moval, as fni as thev may be practicable, of all causes of possible 
conflict ill the grievances of one country or another Let not any 
one in this (onntiy or elbewlicic imagine that if wc ate seeking 
peace wo aic willing to saciihcc, even for peace, British honoi and 
Briti^k vital inteicsts.” (N.Y Times, July 26, 1938, italics mine) 

B. Piime Minister Ghambcilam on Hia Majesty's Government's 
Foreign Policy with icspuct to the League of Nations 

1. Febuiaiy 21, 1938. “I told the Ambassadoi [Grandll we were 
loyal mcmbcis of the League and if wc L Chamberlain and Musso«< 
Imi] came to an agreement wo should dcsiic to obtain approval of 
the League for it ** (Loc cit ) 

2. Febiuary 22, 1938. '7 doubt whethet the League will ever do 
its best work as long as its members are nominally bound to impose 
sanctions or use force in support of its obligatwnsJ* 

“X believe that if the League would throw oft shams and pretenses 
which every one sees thiough, if it would come out with a dedara- 
tion of what it is pieparcd to do and can do as a moral force to 
focus public opinion thioughout the woild, it would Justify itself 
and It would be a real thing It might draw unto itself again some 
of those who have lost faith in tt tn the paH and a future League 
might be assured for the benefit and salvation of mankind " (N.Y. 
Times* Feb 23, 1938, italics mine; *hc “some” Chamberlain icf erred 
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to as havinii: lost faith in the League^ because it tried to do more 
than it could succeed m domgi and therefore was unrehablc in a 
practical sense, weie Japan and Gcimany ) 

3 Maich 24, 1938 "I do not deny my original belief in the 
League as an effective mstrument foi presciving peace has been 
piofoundly shaken That arises fiom the present condition of the 
League itself due to lecent events 

“The best thing we could do foi the League would be to nuise it 
back to health ” (N Y Ttmev, Maich 25, 1938) 

4 As good as his woid (and no need, of couise, to be better) 
Piimc Minister Chambcilain sent a special emissary to the League 
Council to “nuise the League back to health ” On May 12, 1938, 
thus spake Chambeilain thiough the mouth of Lord Hahfax 
“Those who seek to establish a bettei woild upon the basis of 
universal acknowledgment of League piinciples arc deaily nght to 
feel a leluctancc to countenance action, howevci dcsnable on other 
giounds, wheicby these may appeal to be infringed But when, as 
here, two ideals are in conflict — on the one hand the ideal of devo- 
tion, unflinching, but unpiactical, to some high puipose, on the 
othci hand the ideal of a practical victory foi peace — ^1 cannot 
doubt that the strongci claim is that of peace 

“All life IS, indeed, perpetually confionting us with difficulties 
not disbimilai how constantly it is necessary to leconcile 
that which may be ideally light with what is piactically possible 
That IS in tiuth one of the haidest laws which opeiatc in a woild 
so stiangely composite of good and evil os that in which we live 
[God, not Chambcilain, is to bUmel, and neithei he who foigeta 
ideals in pursuit of practical achievement [example?] noi he who, 
blinded by the blight light of the ideal [hke Haile Selassie and his 
suppoitcis, including the United States Government thiough its 
Stimson Doclnnc, mcimlaincd inviolate to date], loses sight of the 
possible will ever make his full contiibuUon to the cstablidiment ol 
conditions on which alone progress can be made 

“Thus in an impel feet woild [again the Creator is to blame, not 
even the idealists] the indcflnite maintenance of a piinciplc, evolved 
to safeguard international ordei without rcgaid to the circum- 
stances m which It has to be applied^may have the efl:ect of meiely 
met easing iniei national discoid and friction and contributing to 
those very avils winch it was designed to pievcnt 

“That is the position which ISis Majesty *s Government feels 
bound Lby the Chambeilam-Mussohm agreement] to adopt in the 
case of Ethiopia 

“ . £01 piactical purposes Italian contiol over virtually the 

whoh* nf Klh oi* hv ^■‘ccome an established fact 

* Ticiihr.g u gained and much may be lost by the re- 

fuc 1 .j) , e ' 1 * G*' »' as IS the League of Nations, the ends it 
exists to seivc arc gieatei than itself, and the greatest of these ends 
IS peace (N Y, Times, May 13, 1938 , italics mine) 

It was with respect to Lord Halifax’s more recent nmsing activ- 
ities in Pans that Anne O’Hare McCormick wiote the following 
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liibutc to the noblo loid foi the New Yoik Timvs But, siucly, Ihc 
tiibute was mobl signally eainod at Geneva when the great speech 
of which wc have only quoted a small homily was dcliveied ‘‘Ho 
LLoid Halifax I is the pvijcci in1eimcdiai>, sciupulous, safe and 
accuiato . He is spoken of in England as *‘the efficient saint” 
the latter designation in icfciencc to his profound piety Such 
qualities, coupled with disintcicstedness and lack ol peisonal ambi- 
tion, make Loid Halifax the ideal Foieign Sccrotaiy foi a Fume 
Muustei deUrmmed to conduU hts own foieign policy as the 
paciiicatOJ of Europe” (N.Y Tme;>, July 23, 1938, italics mine) 

The League did piove to be a **focus of woild opinion” on May 
12, but peihaps not quite in the sense Prime Minister Chamberlain 
had wished it to be on February 22, 1938 The League Council, in 
fact, refused to accept the solicitous nuisnig of “the efhcient saint ” 
A New York Ttmes coiiespondent, C K Sticit, sacrilcgioubly wrote 
as follows “Ethiopia provided the spectacle of Biitain and Fiance 
trying legally to undo the resolution in which the League pledged 
itself not to recognize the conquest, and when they found they wcie 
unable to get the Council to icvcisc it, taking the law into their 
own hands by asscitmg that this question is, as Loid Halifax put it, 
‘One foi each member of the League to dcadc for itself in light 
of its own sitnation and tt\ own obhsaUom*** (NY Ttmes, 
May 15, 1938, italics mine) 

And on May 13, the New York 7Hfne\ begins its cdiloual “The 
honon of the occasion go to Haile Selabbic , ” (Not, as on 

Jaly 23, to “the cfiuicnt saint”) 

5 Reviewing Ins six months* effoils foi “appeasement,** “pacifica- 
tion,** “piatliCiil idealism,** “realistic piacUcahsm,** cti , etc , Piimo 
Minister Chambeilam summed up Ills Majesty *s Govcinnient*s 
steadfast loyalty to the League ami the future that loyalty en- 
visioned, thus, . it must be a mattci of legict that we cannol 
lecoid any effective action oi inteivcntion by the League of Na- 
tions 0/ course we know well what the cause of this inelfeciivc- 
ncss— incfCectivcncbS which is hkcly to persist us long as some oj 
the most powerful nations of the woild aic outside the League, 

“We legal d the picscnt posibon of the League ns temporal y, and 
even if %t is necessaty for a tme that the League should renounce 
the idea of the use of force, thcie still remains a wide field of use- 
fulness foi the League, in pui suing which the League may well be 
able to build up a ftesh position of conlidcnee and appioval, with 
the lesult Hut in time we may find that those nations who have 
left the League because they did not agree with the use of foice by 
the League may come back to it to take part in this othci woik 

“And who knows what fuilhci developments may then take place 
once the League can be considered more representative of the woild 
as a whole than it is today? In that view of the futwe of the 
League we tntend to gwe it all the suppoH and encouragement in 

OUl pQWCi 

“In the meantime, in the critical situation in which wc find our- 
selves, we have to fall back on ordinary methods of diplomacy. At 
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the bpp;mning of the year many of us must have felt that it was 
likely to be a cutical one foi good oi evil m the histoiy of the 
world ” (N Y Ttmvs, July 27, 1938 , italics mine) 

To comment with adequate piopiiety on the beauty of the Piime 
Mimstci^s “idealism” as expiesscd cither by himself or by his “cf- 
fident saint” lies fai beyond I he range of oui poweis His “realism,” 
howevez, IS a subject on which we may ventuic to say a closing 
woid, The Pume Ministei’s complete ^eveual of jtidgment — within 
five months — as to the conditions the League must satisfy if it is 
to fully lealizc its “futuic foi the benefit and salvation of 
mankind” is cmmently worth colling particular attention to, not 
only foi its piactical significance in the immediate histoiicol junc- 
ture, but foi its eteinal significance as icvelatoiy of His Majesty’s 
Government’s theoretical policy (ideology) On Februaiy 22, the 
Pume Minister said “I doubt whether the League will ever do its 
best woik as long as its membeis are nominally bound to impose 
sanctions oi use foice m suppoit of its obligations” And it is clear 
from the lest quoted eaiUer (and fiom poitions of his speech we 
did not quote) that he contemplated the revision of the League 
Covenant so as to remove all “sanction clauses ” But on July 26, 
the very same Prime Minister says “We legard the present position 
of the League 06 tempo) my, and even tt it ts nccesimy for a time 
that the League should renounce the idea of the use of fofce, there 
still icmams a wide field of usefulness etc ” Why the complete 
about face from maintaining the position that the abandonment of 
sanctions is the indispensable condition foi the League’s benefiting 
and saving mankind, to the position that the fatluie to use sanctions 
tmpaiis the usefulness of the League foi these “high pui poses” — a 
tempoiary impaiiment, happily? And be it noted that the Pume 
Mmislei on both occasions cnlcitaincd and cxpicsscd the hope that 
the Gicat Poweis that left the League would letuin. Why the 
changed Can it be, that because of his five months’ effoits at 
sccuiing peace he foicsces the time fast approaching when a) the 
contemptible “little nations” {who refused the solicitous mistn^ 
of the **cffictent saint**) may piove useful to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment m time of wai — and of couise no Government would be so 
thoioughly entitled to Ihcir aid as His Majesty’s, whose general 
record is ’‘completely clean” and whose special League lecoid is 
completely biilhant with unsweiving loyalty, oi can it be that he 
foresees a day when b) Gcimany and Japan aic back m the League 
(and Italy active too) and some nations now “m” at that lime 
“out” and then they all togothci — Great Britain in the lead-will 
be able to apply “sanctions” with a completely clean conscience 
and with a light good will ? 

These alternatives, either one oi both (foi they are not mutually 
exclusive by any means), may well mdeed be m the Pume Mm- 
ister’s noble mind 

The following night, on July' 27, 1938, speaking to the noble 
Lords m their own House, the “efficient saint” gave utterance to 
the following* 
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“There is, howcvci, another aspect of events It is tine that the 
goveinmcnt have had fot moic than a ccntuiy impoitant intcicsts 
m China The Japanese Goveinmcnt claim that the action they aie 
taking IS foi dcicnbc of thcli intcicsts in China, and we have cvciy 
right to expect them to iccognue that if they have cettam mteicsts 
to protect we have the same and arc not tmmmdftd of oui tespon^ 
stbthties, which we have evciy intention oi discluuging” (NY 
rimes, July 28, 19.18; italics mine ) 

Thus, wiUiin the lound peiiod of ton ycais, the sorio-pohlical 
method (now called “ideology”) of His BiiUnnic Majesty^b Gov- 
ernment completes one woild-widc opciation 

1 May 19, 1928 Su Austen Chambeilain If we sign, then we 
do so on the condition that we lescive and maintain unhmitcd 
right to act “as in the past”, 

2 November 22, 1932 M Matsuoka If Gicat Biitain has re- 
served the light to act as in the past, then Japan, as bignatoiy 
of the Pact, has acquiied the benefit of acting that way “in the 
piesent”, 

3 July 27, 1938. Mi Neville Charaberlam (thiough the mouth 
of his “efficient saint” Loid Halifax)* If Japan has inteicsts in 
China which it has the light to protect as it (Japan, not China) 
sees fit, then bo have we and . . 

His Majcsty*s Goveinmcnt in Great Britain aheady finds it 
moic difficult than “in the pa&t" to conceal Ihcii habitual impeiial 
blackguaidism behind then changing vcibal fagades. But, beyond 
any doubt, thou icbouucs of hypociisy «irc not yet entiicly ex- 
hausted'— nor IS the gullibility of Amci leans fully batialecl We 
may thercfoic confidently predict that with the acccleiation of 
conlempoiary events ever new devices— conscientelcwi, luthlcss, 
blackguaidly — will be pioduccd, as occasion demands, by (he 
noblo-henitccl and pure-minded Statesmen of Gicat Butain. And 
that the people of Ameilca will continue to swallow Ihcbc new 
devices with ever-astounding relish 

VI • Sanctions and the Security of Nations* 

The problem of the use of sanctions to achieve a peace- 
ful international oiganization involves many questions. 
But two great piindples run through the complexity of 
details and reduce them to daiity and order. The first of 
these principles is that the use of sanctions is imprac- 

* Fiom Are SancUom Necessary to International Of Ranfzatton?---- 
a discussion between Mr. R L. Buell and Mi Dewey, published as 
a pamphlet by Foicign Policy Association, June 1932. Mi. Dewey *s 
contribution is here published entire Editorial changes m text (en- 
closed in brackets) consist m substituting “it is sometimes uigcd” 
etc , for “Ml. Buell urges” etc 
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ticable, so much so that any attempt in that direction is 
sure to make international relations worse instead of bet- 
ter. Even the attempt to push it to the front in discussion 
is ill-advised, for it distiacts attention fiom the measuies 
likely to be of efficacy in improving the lelations among 
nations The second piinciple is that even if the use of 
coeicive foice by joint agieement were possible it would 
be undesirable, since lesort to foice fastens upon us the 
war system as the ultimate means of settling international 
controveisies, ^^Enfoicement of peace” is a phrase which 
combines two contradictoiy ideas, 

1 

In spite of Articles X and XVI in the Covenant of the 
League, the latter has consistently lefused to invoke the 
use of sanctions Its record in this lespect is without a 
flaw ^ This fact is of itself evidence that the notion of ap- 
plying sanctions is utopian. If the idea is capable of prac- 
ticable application, how is the policy of the League to be 
accounted foi? If the blame is put on the nations outside 
the League, it only becomes the clearer that nations aie 
still so divided among themselves that the idea of com- 
bined j“omt action is utopian. If the claim is simply that 
the Council of the League has failed in its duty, this al- 
ternative only proves that even tliose nations which are 
most united among themselves are incapable of uniting to 
employ coeicive force 

The statement that the failure of the League is due to 
the non-adherence of the United States deserves, however, 
particular attention As I see the mattei, the actual case 
stands almost at the opposite pole. As a matter of fact it is 
Americans, those advocating that we join the League, who 
are most active in urging the policy of sanctions. France is 

♦See note at end of Chaptej>— Ed. 
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committed to the use of sanctions undei especial condi- 
tions connected wilh maintaining the sanctity ol ihe Ver- 
sailles licMty, and with the added qualification of eithei an 
international force wilh its own stafi, oi militaiy and naval 
guaiantees fiom Gieat llutain and the United States. 
Some of the smallei nations that aie satisfied with the 
status quo think sanctions would stiengthen Lheii seciuity 
against the impeiialistic tendencies of the gi eater poweis. 
But in geneial the gicat poweis aie so much opposed to 
the invocation ol ’sanctions that their attitude is lepie- 
sented by the statement of MacDonald that lefeience to 
them m Article XVI is ‘*dead wood” and should be cut out 
of the Covenant, 

The evidence of the steadfast lefusal of the poweis to 
resoit to sanctions is found in the hisloiy of the League at 
every emergency which has arisen. Sober students and his- 
torians who believe thoioughly in the League have piaised 
it on the special giound that it has lesorted only to pub- 
licity, to conciliation, to the building up of haimonioiis 
public opinion and sentiment. Stiangely enough it is only 
advocates of the League on this side of the ocean who 
criticize the League foi failing lo use coeicive measures* 
— possil:)ly because o[ their lemoteness from the factors 
which actually control European action in intenutional 
matters. I can think of nothing moie uniealistic than lug- 
ing the impossible — in spite of the appeaiance of lealism 
which is said to attend the “implementing” by foice of the 
conduct of the League. 

Since I cannot go ovei the whole history of the League, 
I shall select one case which to me is typical. In connec- 
tion with Locaiuo, Gieat Britain agreed lo guarantee the 
Fianco-Gernian fiontiei, while lefusing to guarantee the 
Polish-German settletijent. It was eveiywhere admitted 
that Great Britam*s attitude was dictated in part by die 
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realization that in the latter case she could not carry the 
other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
with her What then is the prospect of Britain’s signing a 
blank check in favor of forcible guarantees to be applied 
all over the world? 

And of course theie are other causes for the abstinence 
of Great Britain Europe is not a united happy family 
Even the nations which were alhes in the World War have 
opposed interests It would be impossible for Gieat Britain 
to sui render her tiaditional foreign policy to the extent of 
actually promoting Fiance’s hegemony on the continent, 
such as would be effected if Great Britain cordially as- 
sented to sanctions in ordei to guarantee the wai settle- 
ments m Eastern Europe. The rivaliies of nationalistic in- 
terests, the sore spots, the resentments, suspicions, and 
jealousies which exist among the great powers make the 
execution of united coercive measures impossible, to try 
to use them would only increase existing antagonisms and 
fan a doimant flame into a blaze. 

The particulai point which has been mentioned is of 
course but one aspect of France’s unceasing demand for a 
guaranteed security of the peipetual foice of the Versailles 
treaties. As Waltei Lippmann wrote in the New York 
World in 1927* “Substitute the word 'revision’ for the 
word 'aggression’ and the words 'maintenance of the Paris 
Treaties’ for the word 'security’ and you have the real 
meaning of this interminable debate ” Aside from the 
question of right and justice, conflict of inteiests will con- 
tinue to forbid that effective unanimity which is required 
for the use of sanctions. So fai as Great Britain and 
Fiance especially are concerned, the situation was well 
stated by a writer in the Round Table for June 1928; 
“When the English-speakmg woild uses the woid peace it 
thinks of a state of things in which not only there is no 
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war, but m which the political structure is the result of 
geneial acceptance and is not mcicly acquiesed in because 
theie is force majme behind it. When Fiance talks about 
la paiv, she means lathei the political situation created by 
tlie treaties of peace It is a legal lathci than a moial situ- 
ation.” 

Suppose a case, apart from any lefcience to the peace 
treaties, in whicli Great Biitain, Fiance oi the United 
States was pionounced in such default in meeting an inter- 
national obligation as to justify, imdei the ieims of the 
Covenant, an appeal to sanctions Does anybody believe 
that they would be put into opeiation? And what would 
be the effect upon public sentiment in this country if an 
effort weie made to set them in motion? Would the effect 
be favorable to the promotion of international oiganiza- 
tion for peace? If one will face in his thought the picture 
of the reaction that would occur heie, the inevitable in- 
flammation of nationalistic sentiment, he will appreciate 
the effect on any other strong nation of the invocation of 
sanctions against it. And why limit the scope of the na- 
tions which might be affected by it? In the minds of Amer- 
ican advocates of sanctions theie seems to exist always an 
unexpiessed premise as to just what nation is to be tlie 
guilty party. 

Let us take a less hypothetical case. Suppose that in 
1929 Russia m her dispute with China in Manchuria had 
gone as far as Japan went in the same province in 1931- 
32. The feeling against Russia was, on giounds quite aside 
from her supposed action in Manchuiia, such that sanc- 
tions might possibly have been invoked against her. But 
would it have been possible to convince Soviet Russia or 
her sympathizers m the rest of the world that the real 
ground for action was the alleged one? And how could the 
sanctions have been executed? How could they have been 
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made eflfective? Is it not obvious that nothing but an old- 
fashioned biggei and better war would have served that 
purpose? And is it not highly probable, practically certain, 
that tliere would have been enough domestic opposition in 
vaiious nations to pi event punitive action? Could labor in 
Great Biitain have been biought to the use of sanctions? 

For we are not on speculative giounds in dealing with 
the case of Russia There was an economic “quarantine” 
of Russia attempted at the height of the hostility to and 
feai of her communism, Russia suffered undoubtedly, 
many peisons were added to the loll of those who starved 
to death. But in the end it was unsuccessful except in em- 
bittering all Russians, independent of their economic phi- 
losophy, against the lest of the world Even nations much 
weaker than Russia have the power of withdrawing into 
themselves and enduring until the storm is spent. During 
the stoim, however, old resentments are renewed and the 
temper which makes foi future wai is fosteied. 

I can only conclude that tliose who mourn and who re- 
buke tlic League because it has not chosen to employ the 
sanction piovided for on paper assume a decadence of 
nationalistic rivalries and ambitions which does not accord 
with facts. They assume a harmony in the vaiious Chan- 
cellories of the woild which is non-existent. If the assump- 
tion of tlie existence of this harmony were acted upon, the 
action would merely accentuate the disagieements which 
already exist There may not be the most devated di- 
plomacy in Europe which is conceivable. But its foreign 
offices aie at least wise enough to realize the danger at- 
tending an appeal to sanctions, and hence agree to allow 
the clauses relating to it in the Covenant to become a dead 
letter. I con but believe then that the League has been well 
advised in putting up with rebuffs lather than to adopt the 
sensational and striking course of resox t to coercive meas- 
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iires. That which is academic in Ameucan discussions 
would be fatal m Europe. Noi is the matter wholly aca- 
demic here. Appeal to sanctions keeps alive and mvig- 
oiates all the attitudes and convictions whith have caused 
us to remain outside the League, Woise than that, it stim- 
ulates the activities of the extieme isolationi.sts; it pio- 
vides them with ammunition, and all m a cause which is 
hopelessly utopian. 


ii 

In what I have thus far said I have ignored the distinc- 
tion drawn by [soniej between economic and military 
sanctions, in behalf of the former and against the latter. Is 
this distinction practicable in fact? Ceitainly it is not 
authorized by anything in the Covenant of the League. 
Article X declares that nations agree not only to inspect 
but to "preserve” territorial integrity. There is no limit 
set to the means to be employed, to “pieseive” means to 
preserve. Article XVI states the means to be used. Section 
, one specifies economic and financial measures But the im- 
pression that this section stands complete in itself so that 
invocation of economic sanctions may or may not be fol- 
lowed up by military measures has no warrant in the docu- 
ment. It IS opposed to its express terms. The two following 
sections are integral with the fust. For the second section 
begins, “It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to 
recommend to the several Goveiirments concerned what ef- 
fective military, naval and air forces, etc.,” while the tliird 
section obligates member-states to permit passage of 
troops. From the standpoint of the Covenant, economic 
sanctions are not a possible substitute for war; they are 
one of the instruments of war. 

Those who make the distinction between economic and 
military sanctions may at least have something in com- 
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mon with the opponents of sanctions: They should strive 
to modify radically Ai tides X and XVI of the Covenant. 
Even then the question remains how far the sepaiation is 
piacticable, and whether the framers of the League were 
not sufficiently realistic in combining the two so that if 
refeience to military sanctions is eliminated, economic 
sanctions should go too. 

Fust let me say somctliing about the prevailing use of 
the term “boycott” by the adheients of economic sanc- 
tions. Its use is not only loose but is actually misleading 
A boycott is a piivate individual or group affair, non- 
political in natuie. a lefusal to give economic patronage 
eithei to a particular firm or corpoiation or to business 
representatives of a particulai nation Its nature is indi- 
cated by the conditions of its oiigin in Ireland, and by 
Indian and Chinese boycotts Neithei the woid noi the 
idea has any application m international affaiis.*' There we 
can have only embaigoes and blockades. In tlie Covenant 
theic is of course no such loose and irrelevant teim as 
boycott. Theie is ‘^severante of all trade oi financial rela- 
tions”, *^prohibUion*^ of inteicouise among nationals, and 
prevention*^ of all intercourse between nationals, finan- 
cial, commercial and even personal. The teims are sweep- 
ing enough to icmind one of a medieval interdict. In any 
case, seveiance and prohibition mean embargoes, while 
prevention is meaningless without a blockade 

The question then comes up whether economic sanc- 
tions can be successfully applied without a blockade by 
land 01 sea a recourse to war measures. I doubt if an 
answei can be given applicable to all cases. In the case of 
sanctions applied to a weak nation with the practically 

*Thc statement in this sentence is elliptical or truncated; the 
succeeding sentences fill it out Clearly ^^ncithcr the word nor the 
idea [boycott] has any application in mternatlonal affairs’’ as those 
affairs are conducted by govertwients — ^Ed 
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unanimous and caincst support of all olhci nations the 
threat of them mrghl operate. But it seems to me clear that 
even with a nation which rs wealt (the case of Rttssra has 
already been mentioned) there is no assurance that the 
threat would be srrccessful unless followed by war-nreas- 
ures, while it seems quite certain that the effect upon pub- 
lic sentiment would be to create great resentment and to 
foster milrtarism. The nation against which sanctions are 
used would feel that rt had yielded not to the claims of 
justice but to superior force, quite as much as if it had 
been defeated in war, 

Tn many cases, all the precedent^ go to show that a 
purely economre boycott would not be successful even 
against weak nations I thrnk of, Turkey in rts war of lib- 
eration with Greece Turkey had constant clandestine 
French support against the help given by Great Britain to 
Greece, botli tire French and Italians joined in smuggling 
arms and munitions through even a blockade for the sake 
of profit, I can think of but few cases in which desire for 
profit and political rivalries would not go far to render a 
so-called economic boycott ineffective. Even in the World 
War, with all the military and naval resource of the Al- 
lies, the blockade of Germany, openly an act of war, was 
not completely successful. 

There is a great deal of talk of a ratlier irresponsible 
sort, intellectually speaking, about putting “teeth” into 
the League and into the Paris Pact, Everything goes to 
show that merely economic sanctions would be a sel of 
poorly made, easily bioken, crockery teeth. Teeth in in- 
ternational affairs mean teeth — ^blockades and other war 
measures. The case of Japan is crucral It rs argued that if 
the League and the United States had made an early dem- 
onstration of the intention to apply economre sanctrons in 
case China and Japan did not submit their dispute to some 
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land of adjudication, the Mukden incident would piob- 
ably have been quickly settled and the Shanghai campaign 
prevented.’*- It is of couise extremely difficult to deal with 
histoiic cases in which it is alleged that if something had 
happened which did not happen, something else would 
have or would not have happened. The speculative char- 
acter of the pioposition is not leduced when [it is some- 
times] ui ged that the peaceful settlement would have been 
biought about not only by economic sanctions alone, but 
that a blockade would not have been necessary for the 
successful operation of the economic sanction. All that 
was leqiiired, according to [this], was legislation prohibit- 
ing the cleaiance of exports to the “aggressor” state and 
the entiance of imports fiom it. 

Speculative hjqiothesis for speculation, mere “piohibi- 
tion” without “prevention” would not have been success- 
ful in detciiing Japan from hei course, while it would 
have created resentments most detrimental to the develop- 
ment of a woild Older and would have played into the 
hands of the militaiy. Wo can be pretty sure that Japan 
would have wilhdiawn from the League, that, since the 
United States is the chief importer of her goods, she would 
have laid up a lesentment against us highly provocative 
of war, ulteiior if not immediate, and that the outcome 
would have strengthened the powerful paity m Japan 
which desires Japan definitely "to go Asiatic,” 

A realistic appraisal of the probable action of Japan 
will have to take into account her peculiai position and 
traditions. Westerners are likely to forget that Japan is 
not only an island separated from America and Europe 
but also from Asia, and that for centuries she pursued a 
deliberate policy of seclusion and exclusion It is impos- 
sible to exaggeiate the effect of these conditions upon 

* See Note at end of Chapter— Ed. 
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Japanese mentality The late wai taught us how compaia- 
lively easy it is in any case foi a goveinnient to contiol 
public opinion by propaganda and by shutting out all 
news and infoimntion contiaiy to its case. The task is 
immenibely easiei to accomplish in Japan Sinte the Jap- 
anese public believed with intensity of aidoi that its cause 
against China was just and a mattei of national self- 
preservation, it IS imiealistic to suppose that meiely pass- 
ing laws, without a blockade and othci show of force, 
would have altered the policy of J.ipan, or that its effect 
would have been othei than to inciease lesentment and 
add to tlie piestige of the militaiy party. ^ 

The belief that this would have been the case is not a 
meie mattei of speculation One hundred and thirty-five 
Ameiican missionaries on the giound in Japan signed, 
without trying to excuse the action of Japan, a statement 
in which the following sentence is included, “Without 
necessaiily renouncing the use of economic pressure by all 
the nations against an aggiessor as piovidcd in the Cove- 
nant of the League we believe in the piescnt circumstances 
that the Ihieat of an embaigo against Japan only serves 
more fully to unify Japanese public opinion in support of 
the military policies” — a statement whose model ation 
makes it the moie woithy of credence. 

The conception that fear of economic loss will deter any 
nation whose emotions aie inflamed from conducting war- 
fare is disproved by all recent histoiy. Japan is piobably 
the only country in the whole woild on whom such fear 
would have the least deterrent effect The dread of eco- 
nomic sanctions may be expected to have the most force in 
those countries in which industrial inleiests aie pai*amount 

^ A concrete illusti ation in point is Mussolini’s establishment of 
the day “sanctions” were imposed by the League a*) a National 
(Roman) Hohday devoted to glorifying the Invincible Military 
Spint and Power of Italy — Ed. 
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and in which they have the most weight in civilian gov- 
einmcnt In Japan the situation is leversed. Prestige lies 
with the military because of the strength of the feudal 
tiadition, and the military elements are siipeiior to the 
civilian in the cabinet All facts go contrary to the belief 
that a mere legalistic gesture would suffice to sweive the 
policy of a countiy where the militaiy have taken the bit 
in theii teeth in a lunaway lace and have the support of 
public opinion To aigue foi sanctions and “teeth” and 
then to stop shoit in then use is as impossible in fact as it 
is inconsistent in logic. 

By rctiacmg what actually did happen in Manchuiia 
one can reconstruct what probably would have happened 
if there had been the threat by all the poweis of economic 
coercion of Japan — supposing, that is for the moment, 
that all the powers had had sufficient unanimity of opinion 
and policy to make the thieat Day after day there weie 
inquiiies and protests. Day aftei day, the civil authoiities 
made explanations, and gave ceitain conditional assur- 
ances about futuie actions Day after day tlie militaiy 
went ahead with tlieii foreordained plan of campaign, 
leaving tlie civilian authorities blandly to explain that the 
conditions upon which then piomises had been based had 
not been fulfilled Events moved lapidly There is no 
leasoii to suppose that Japan would not have followed the 
same course with a thieat of economic sanctions im- 
pending until she confronted the woild with hei fatt ac- 
compli in Manchuria It is not a pleasant spectacle but 
nothing is gained by concealing from ouiselves that this is 
the kind of world in which we live. 

The retort that all this could not happen if the Paris 
Pact were implemented with force, or if the teeth in the 
Covenant were used, merely sets befoie us the original 
dilemma. Teeth that are not mere false teeth, only paper 
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teeth, signify a blockade and a readiness to go as fai as 
events make nccessaiy in fuithei use of aimed force. If 
successful, it is the kind of ‘^success” which any war bungs 
with it, a success which events have demonstrated is not 
conducive to an oiganized world oidei, and which in the 
case of Japan would have left intense leseiitment behind 
and stiengthcned the supiemacy of the mihtaiy. Without 
the use of aimed foice, the show of economic teeth would 
have pioduccd lesentment without any piactical effect in 
Manchiuia, and would have left lecouise to puioly pacific 
measuies in a position more lidiculoiis than at piesent 
There is one fact that is now assiiied and not meiely 
speculative Japan is actually withdrawing hei foices from 
Shanghai, and an official spokesman admits this is done 
because Japan mcuircd the *'odium’* of the lest of the 
woild. Even if she had witlidrawn undei a thieat of coer- 
cion (which with a pioud nation like Japan is hardly 
likely), I submit that the aftci -effect in Japan would have 
been a much soier and moie bellicose altitude Uian now 
exists. 

It should be added that if in tci national economic sanc- 
tions had been adopted, China could not have hold aloof, 
she would have been compelled by foices within and with- 
out, to be a paity to them. Japan has claimed that the 
non-official boycott in China was suffiaent justification 
for her Shanghai advcntuie. Obviously if China joined in 
an official boycott, tlie alleged excuse of Japan would have 
been greatly reinfoiced. Hei intensified sense of provoca- 
tion would have been the basis fox canying hei campaign 
against China as far as she wished. In all piobability, her 
campaign would have extended up the Yangtse valley lo 
Hanlcow; to Tientsin and Peiping, possibly to Amoy and 
Canton. All that China gained by lefraining from a dec- 
laration of war would have been lost. 
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I turn fiom the point that economic sanctions cannot be 
severed from militaiy and still be successful, to anothei 
pomt which bears upon their practicability Before eco- 
nomic sanctions can be put m operation there must be a 
determination of the state against which they are to be 
employed The term “aggressor nation*’ is currently em- 
ployed to describe this state, and it is employed as if it 
had a recognized standing m the Covenant In fact it does 
not appear there, the nearest approach being “covenant- 
breaking state*” But whatever the term, the guilty nation 
must be settled upon What is the basis upon which it is 
assumed that Japan could have been held guilty m time to 
arrest the Manchuiian expedition and prevent the one m 
Shanghai, even if the rest of the aigument for the efficacy 
of economic sanctions be accepted? The investigating 
commission to determine the facts of the case has only just 
arrived in Shanghai — m April, 1932 This fact is a suf- 
ficient commentaiy on the assumption that it is a simple 
and easy mattei to determine the nature and residence of 
the guilt which justifies the use of sanctions* Doubtless the 
inquiry might have been expedited, that it could have 
moved as lapidly as the Japanese army moved, I take the 
liberty of doubting. And it would have been faced at every 
step by Japan’s claim that the Chinese were the real ag- 
gressors, and by the claim that since Japan was being at- 
tacked she could not postpone positive action 
There is another special feature complicating the deter- 
mination of the covenant-bieaking state. In its exact form 
it belongs only to the Sino-Japanese situation, but some- 
thing coriesponding would be found in every complicated 
dispute between impoitant nations Japan’s claim that 
China was the real “aggressor” is bound up with the Chi- 
nese claim that the treaties ensuing upon the Twenty-One 
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Demands aic not valid, because they weie seemed under 
duiess — and also, as Chinese dvilians unanimously be- 
lieve, by biibeiy of Chinese officials. Anyway China seived 
notice as soon as she could that she did not iCRaid them 
as binding. What a fine situation in which to deteiniine 
which nation is lesponsible* Imagine the enthusiasm with 
which France would gieet a decision that tieaties obtained 
imdei duicss aie invalid! Even as it is, the international 
commission will, I imagine, sldrl this question, contenting 
itself witli scolding China foi neglect in obseiving her 
licaty duties. What it would have done if the imposition 
of economic sanctions and the outbiealc of a gencial wai 
had been dependent upon its decision, I will leave the be- 
lieveis m sanctions to pass upon. 

IV 

It is asset ted that the faihue lo checl? Japan in hei 
couise has stiengthened the idea that leliancc must be 
placed on aimed foice, has weakened the peace movement 
and the clesiie foi disainiamenl, and has set back the pios- 
pects of woild oiganization. Specifically, it is uigcd tliut 
non-iesistancc by foicc lias Intensified Japan’s faith in 
aimed foice as an instiument of national policy; has fui- 
thered the belief in China that inlet national agencies can- 
not be depended upon, has aroused fear in Russia which 
finds outlet in increased dependence upon aimed foice, 
and has cicated uniest and fear of the consequences of 
disaimament all over the woild 

Theie is sufficient tiuth in tliesc statements so that I 
have no desire to deny them. I agiee fully with the state- 
ment that “had the League and the United States success- 
fully curbed Japanese militarism and secured a peaceful 
settlement of the difficulties between China and Japan, the 
international consciousness of the great powers, especially, 
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would have been immeasurably stiengthened, a fact which 
would have greatly facilitated the solution of othei press- 
ing international pioblems,” But what does such a state- 
ment signify in and of itself save that if peaceful measuies 
had achieved a peaceful solution, the state of the world 
would now be much more pacific than it actually is? So far 
as it is implied that appeal to sanctions would have 
“curbed” Japanese militarism (even if we go so far as to 
hold that the military would have been scaled off from 
their adventuie), or moie generally still would have se- 
emed a peaceful settlement, the statement is either a non 
sequitur oi a begging of the question at issue 

It is quite true that pacific means have not up to date 
been highly successful in restraining Japanese militarism, 
— although it is probable that theie has been an arrest*** 
since it is likely that original plans went much further 
than Shanghai But the assumption that thieats of coei- 
cive foice would have leally restiained her militarism 
sounds to me much like the pleas we gave way to during 
the World War, that militaristic opposition to and con- 
quest of German militarism would sound the death kneH 
of all militarism. Instead we have a woild moie completely 
aimed than in 1914 I submit that by this time we ought 
to have got beyond the notion that resoit to coercive force 
is going to weaken the tendency to resort to coercive 
force; it only shifts its focus 

Of course the answer which is constantly made to this 
point is that there is a gieal difference between national 
and international force, between war as an instrument of 
national policy and international war, that what is now 
argued for is “mtei national defense ^d international 
sanctions ” I do not see that the analogy with the World 
War is at all weakened by this retort Nations from the 

♦ Thai it was only “an arrest” is now evident,— Ed 
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five conlineiils oulsule of Euiopc wcio in aims against the 
Conluil powers. That seems to maik a fail appioadi to 
international wai and international sanctions Tn letio- 
.spcct, howevei, matteis look veiy much like an old-fash- 
ioned alliance foi various ends of nationalistic defense 
and nationalistic aggiandizenienl. Allhough llieie was a 
“saci ed union,” the Allied nations do not seem now united 
even seculaily, to say notliing of saciedly. The woild has 
had its lesson as to the powei of a union foi the exercise 
of coercive foice to cicate a leal haimonyff inteicst and 
puipose. A coeicive combination against Japan might ac- 
complish a decisive victoiy more quickly than did the 
combination against tlie Gei manic powers, and with less 
suffeiing and destruction. That it would piomotc genuine 
woild oiganization for peace seems to me as illusoiy in 
one case as in the othei. 

Since pcisonally I do not think the argument that eco- 
nomic sanctions would cause suffering to the innocent is at 
all a conclusive aigumcnt against employing sanctions 
(piovidcd theie weic assuiance that they would leally be 
successful in ci eating an international oidei of and for 
peaceful international relations), I shall only make one re- 
maik on this. There aie plenty of innocent people in the 
woild suffeiing at the present time There can be no justi- 
fication for adding to their numbei unless it is clear be- 
yond all leasonable doubt that the addition will really be 
a factor in promoting a genuine harmony of interests 
among the nations of the woild. And that is just the point 
to be proved and which has not been proved 

Theie are certain other points [which aie .sometimes 
made I whicli seem to be ii relevant to the main issue, but 
whicli I shall touch upon for the salie of completeness. I 
do not agiee with those who urge that lesoit at present to 
sanctions is a European idea and opposition to it is an 
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American idea. As I have already said, it seems to me that 
at present Europeans are altogethei too realistic to be- 
lieve in invocation of sanctions, while it is American ad- 
vocates of the League who uige their use and who urge us 
to join with Europe in imposing them. In this attitude 
these Americans are faithful to the lole of Wilson in in- 
sisting that this factor be made a part of the Covenant. 
But it can be said with truth that Amencan opposition to 
the idea of sanctions was a chief factor in keepmg the 
United States out of the League*, and that opposition on 
principle as well as on grounds of practicability was a de- 
cided factor in generatmg the American idea of outlawry 
of the institution of war — that is of war as a juridical 
means of settling international disputes In so far, opposi- 
tion is an American idea 

It is argued that it is inconsistent for those who oppose 
international sanctions to join in a private boycott of Jap- 
anese goods On die contiaiy, except for those extreme 
pacifists who believe that any overt act which may inflict 
suffeiing on any one else is wrong, such a boycott is the 
only foim that economic action against Japan can consis- 
tently take. It w a boycott, not a blockade. It does not in- 
volve even a suggestion of political force It expi esses 
moral disapproval m a way which it is hoped will arouse 
attention. The assertion that a private boycott runs on all 
fours with a political, financial and commercial interdict 
logically implies that Japan is correct in her contention 
that a Chinese boycott of Japanese goods is justification 
foi armed letaliation on the part of Japan, and that 
Gandhi’s boycott of British goods justifies armed retali- 
ation on the part of Gieat Britain — a position which even 
the British party of coercive force has not taken in defence 
of its action. 

My discussion would not be wholly ingenuous if I 
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piissecl in silence ovei a phase of the aigumenl which holds 
that as a niaUer of fact the gicat nations did not hesitate 
to send imlitaiy and naval foices to Japan in defence of 
theii own national inteiests. Piobably theie aic some who, 
independently of then views on the topic of sanctions, 
would deny this statement, I am not among them. Pei- 
sons who suppoit the intcivention of the United States in 
Latin America have ficquently justified oui nationalistic 
action theie on the ground that undei the Monroe Doc- 
trine we aie leally acting as a kind of trustee foi Euiopean 
poweis. Theie is anothei possibility abstinence fiom all 
armed mtervention The same is tiue as to China The 
sole alternative to conjouit coercive action is not individu- 
alistic national action, it is cessation of the policy of pro- 
tecting, by means of aimed foice, persons and pioperty 
voluntarily placed within a juiisdiction wheie they are en- 
dangeied. If two gieat Euiopean poweis wcie at wai, the 
United States would not legaid it as a hostile act if Amei- 
ican piopeity weic destioyed when it happened to be lo- 
cated on a field of battle. The same piinciple can be ap- 
plied in “backwauP* countries. All nations might suitably 
have joined in sending ships to evacuate all nationals en- 
dangered by local waifaic, but such action as that, while 
appiopiiate and desiiable, has nothing to do with imposi- 
tion of sanctions; it is not “defensive^* war, national of 
intci national. 


V 

The main positive contention for the use of sanctions is 
that the creation of a “successful intcinational oiganiza- 
tion” is dependent upon assurance that theie is a foicc at 
the disposal of coopeialive action which can biing the 
peacebiealcer to teims, and that nations will not disaim 
nor trust themselves to the adoption of exclusively peace- 
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ful measuies unless there is assurance that an in tei national 
foice will undertake tlieii defense. Short of an interna- 
tional foice devoted to keeping the peace it is said that 
nations will lely upon their own foice 

The aigument appears to surrendei the lestiiction to 
economic sanctions But much more impoitant than this 
fact IS that in as fax as it is admitted to have weight, it 
points stiaight to the Fiench pxoposal for an international 
army and navy uiidei the control of a geneial staff, while 
it lests upon the French piemise that secuiity is the all 
impoitant thing, and that security can be guaranteed only 
by force If security is the main thing, and if an interna- 
tional army will achieve it and if nothing else will, the 
conclusion seems to be the necessity of an international 
aimy All the arguments which can be brought against the 
latter weigh against the premises from which it follows 
The aigument that international older and a coercive 
foice to enfoice peace are so neaily synonymous that we 
cannot have one without the other proves, if it proves any- 
tliing, the necessity fox a supei state with its own army 
and navy 

But even so, the argument that the use of sanctions 
undei conditions which now exist is a pierequisite foi the 
creation of an international oidei puts the cait before the 
horse Ij there existed a general conceit of interests and 
haimony of puiposes, a specific international oigamzalion 
would at Icasl be practicable of attainment, whether oi not 
it weie deshable, and its force might be directed against a 
recalcitrant nation. But to suppose that the use of com- 
bined coercive force is a means of piomotmg the formation 
of such an organization — to say nothing of it being the 
best 01 only means — ^is like supposing that individuals can 
be clubbed mto loving* each other It reminds one of the 
statement given out by the Japanese that they were fight 
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ing the Chinese at Shanghai iii oidei to promote the 
fiicndly iclations ol the two nations. 

Til connection with the aigument that oiganization foi 
coeicive pin poses (that is, the use of sanctions) is a nec- 
cssaiy pie-condition of an internal older [it is sometimes] 
assumed that the opponents of sanctions believe that 
“good faith” will suffice to create such an older. I do not 
know who these optimists me, and I legiet that I cannot 
shaie their optimism. 

It is well-known that conditions can be indispensable 
without being sufficient, T do not see how woild organiza- 
tion of and for peace can be bi ought into existence without 
the giowtli of harmony of interests and community of 
values along many diffeient lines. I do not know of any 
single device which will bimg it automatically into being. 
B\it I can think of no one thing moie hostile to the devel- 
opment of this needed hainiony and community than the 
oveihanging menace of coeicive fotcc. All who oppose the 
invocation of sanctions in in tci national affaiis believe that 
reliance on infoimed public opinion and good faith is a 
sine qua nan. They also believe that it is a powei favorable 
to the growth of stable peace, while the use of foice is by 
its vciy consequences hostile to such a giowth. This biings 
us to the othei basic principle: the undesii ability of re- 
couise to coeicive foice in oidci to accomplish interna- 
tional ends, of peace, even if it were piacticable. 

vi 

While T sympathize heartily witli ciiticlsms of the dan- 
gerously exaggeiated nationalism which afflicts the world 
today and agiee with those who hold that it constitutes a 
situation close to international anarcliy, I get the feelmg 
in leading some proposals foi lemedying the situation that 
the attributes and activities of national states have been 
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merely tiansferred ovei to some bigger substitute organi- 
zation. It is extremely difficult to get away fiom concepts 
and modes of thinking which are sanctified by long tradi- 
tion, It is much easier to seek improvement by setting up 
some leariangement of them in a new pattern than it is to 
develop new concepts and to think m terms of them 
So in leading about “international war,” “international 
defense,” and an intei national order equipped with coer- 
cive powers I cannot escape the impiession that poliaes 
are being framed and plans formed on the basis of an 
imagination still in thrall to nationalism, at least to that 
aspect of nationalism which enthrones force as the ulti- 
mate arbiter I realize tliat this feeling or impression is no 
argument, but I record it for what it is worth In grandiose 
plans for the woild-state, it is certamly dear that the start 
is made with the idea of the state as at present organized, 
which is then magnified till all states are absorbed into 
one. I cannot think that emancipation from the evils of 
nationalism will be obtained by any manipulation of the 
elements which constitute the nationalistic state, but only 
by development of that sort of interaction between social 
units and gioupings that is exemplified in the intellectual, 
industrial, commercial relations of the states of the Union 
with one another It is these interactions operating to ef- 
fect redprocal advantage for all concerned that holds the 
states togethei in unity, not any political entity superim- 
posed upon them and exercising coercive force upon them, 
I do not claim the analogy is perfect, but I think no 
reasonable peison will hold tliat the coerave force of the 
federal government is chiefly or in any large degree that 
which keeps the various stales together, or that it is a fac- 
tor of any gieat impoi lance as compaied with the bonds 
of common tiadilion, habits of mind, beliefs, infoimation, 
intercommunication, commeice, etc., whidi tic the people 
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of the states togethei Noi can I imagine any sensible pei- 
son today who, when he looks at livaliies of inteicst and 
latent fiictions between sections which still exist, would 
lUge dS a remedy the sticngthcnmg of coercive foicc ex- 
ercised fiom above upon them. (We tiied “fuice bills” 
after the Civil Wai.) I cannot imagine such a peisou pro- 
posing anything but means which will positively intensify 
tlie bonds of common interest and piiipose which exist 
among sections. If civil wai weie finally icsoited to it cei- 
talnly would not be as a desnable lemedial mcasiuc but as 
an awful evil which had to be enduicd 

Coming to definite aigumenls, that in icgaid to the 
analogy of international coeicive powei with domestic 
police power in the enfoi cement of law seems to have 
leadied a deadlock, the leasons put forUi by eadi side do 
not seem to have much effect on the otliei. I cannot refrain 
however from summaiizing tire leasons which actuate 
those which deny the justice of the analogy, since they 
bCcU directly upon the fact tliat international coeicive 
force is a form of war — something admitted by both sides 
to be imdcsiiable. 

The most obvious, but at the same time the least funda- 
mental, leason why the pioposed analogy breaks down is 
that, with lespect to the inteinal affaiis of the state, there 
already exists a body of laws (common and statute) which 
determines both the mateiial and the manner of the use 
of force; which decides, that is, both the objects foi which 
public foice shall be employed and tlie exact ways in 
which it shall be used There is no provision that foice 
may be used foi any pm pose which a com t at any particu- 
lar time thinks desiiable. Thcic is a large body of legula- 
tions and piecedents which determine as iiairowly as pos- 
sible the cucumslances in which and the ends for which‘ 
public aulhoiity will employ foice for purposes of execu- 
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tioii and restiaint Police, sheriffs, and so foith, are so far 
fiom being allowed to employ any kind of foice whicli 
they judge may be effective that they themselves act under 
laws which pi escribe and limit then use of foice All of 
these precedent conditions are notoiiously lacking m the 
case of the so-called police application of international 
sanctions 

I remaiked that this particular defective analogy was 
not so fundamental as others It points, however, to one 
which IS fundamental The reasons why there are laws 
regulating both substance and piocedure in the use of 
police force is because, within each state where the laws 
run, there is substantial agieement as to important social 
interests and values In other woids, the laws do not exist 
because there is the possibility of the use of coercion for 
their enforcement, but foice can be used because the 
‘‘laws’* apait fiom coeicion aie the customs, the agreed 
upon modes of life, of the community, or else they are 
declaiations of the recognized will of the community by 
methods which m the mam are self-enforcing in the life of 
the community. Laws that aie enfoiced aie epforced be- 
cause tliere is a community consensus behind them. The 
threat of foice does not bring about the consensus So at 
this point the analogy between the domestic police force 
and the use of sanctions as an agency for promoting the 
formation of a stable and peaceful^ international ordei 
breaks down completely. 

The consideiations just adduced bring us to the third 
element of difference. How can the employment of police 
force against individuals or at most small gangs be thought 
to have any similaiity to the use of foice against an entiie 
nation? Not only would the domestic criminal, if known, 
be repiehended by all about him, but he is, if the force 
against him is successful, only an insignificant fraction of 
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the population. If the population of New Yoik State were 
piactically unanimous in refusing to obey a fedeial law, 
il would not be police which would be called out if it were 
decided to use coeicion, but the aimy and navy. The re- 
sult would be civil wai, not the oidinaiy processes of 
coiuts and sheufls. Theic may be ciicumstanccs in which 
civil wai is piactically unavoidable. But I cannot imagine 
any one saying that it is mtiinsically desirable or that it 
should be piovided foi m advance because such piovision 
is a necessaiy means of piomoting a peaceful oidei 
Although I am compelled to believe that the use of 
police force in executing decisions of couits and othei legal 
bodies is necessaiy in every stage of human civilization so 
far attained, I confess 1 cannot undeistand the satisfaction 
which upholdeis of sanctions find in seeking justification 
foi international foice in the fact of police force I am not 
such an extieine non-iesistant that 1 believe we can dis- 
pense with coeicion in domestic matters. But that the use 
of cocicivc foice in domestic force docs an immense 
amount of haira, that at times it is doubtful whethei it 
accomplishes enough good to offset the evil it does, seems 
to me clear. Ex- Justice Holmes is on recoid, if T lecall cor- 
rectly, in expressing a doubt on this vciy point. Doubtless 
thcie arc still some persons who cling to the abstiact no- 
tion of vindictive justice. But most civilized peisons today 
arc convinced that coercive and punitive foices aie last 
resoits; tliat the necessity for appealing to iliem is itself 
proof that something is wiong in normal social processes, 
and that the social ideal is to find the measmes which will 
change the causes which make the invocation of foice nec- 
essary in particular cases. It is a stiange thing to me that 
in the veiy country and at the very time when it is so 
tiagically apparent that reliance upon coeicive foice in do- 
mestic matteis is a broken reed, tliere should be an active 
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agitation for treating appeal to coercion as the important 
and necessary condition of good international relations. 

The arguments against the practicabihty of using sanc- 
tions overlap the question of desirability. To a consider- 
able degiee their use is impractical because the best judg- 
ment of the woild instinctively realizes its undesirability. 
What was said about the piactical impossibility of mvok- 
mg sanctions against Great Britain or the United States 
may also be cited as evidence of its undesirability But we 
may use anothei illustration. South American countries 
have not all of them as yet leached a condition of stability 
in their relations to one another Disputes between them 
are unfortunately relatively frequent. How many persons 
even among those who theoretically give assent to the 
principle of sanctions would thinlc it desirable that the 
United States engage m a boycott in every dispute which 
threatens peace between nations there? Is it desirable that 
the people of the United States should be so stirred up 
about the Chaco treaty that they would be leady to impose 
a boycott on cither Paraguay or Bolivia, having first ju- 
lidically deteimined just which one is at fault? Where is 
the thhig going to stop if it is once adopted as a principle? 
And if It IS not a principle, then it is merely a convenient 
dodge or mask for getting us involved in an old-fashioned 
alliance or wai I do not for a moment believe that it is in- 
tended to be the latter; I am speakmg only of the logic of 
the thing. But I do believe that some of those who are 
ardent suppoiters of sanctions are still so much influenced 
by sympathies which grow out of the last war, that they, 
like the French, can imagine only one particular nation or 
set of nations as the “aggressor” and hence have never 
generalized the operation of their piinciple. 

To the opponents of sanctions the points which have 
been made seem sun-clear. The upholdeis of sanctions 
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claim, on the olhct hmicl, that theie is such a leal like* 
ness of police foice and international sanctions that the 
lattei IS as nocessaiy as the foimei and of ihe same kind 
It is claimed that sanctions and wai aic ladicaily diffeient 
I believe that, howcvei , the world will act upon the hon- 
oicd logic that if the animal looks like a fiog, jumps like a 
frog and cioaks like a fiog, it is a fiog The definition of 
wai is not detei mined by intellectual pigeon holes noi 
legalistic distinctions, but by the lest of lichavioi That 
which involves gcneial intoi dictions and blockades, backed 
with till cat of guns and explosives and poison gases, is 
none the less wai because called by anothei name. 

I believe that it is a tiagic illusion to think that a sharp 
line of difference can be diawn between “international 
war” and other wars. The idea of war itself peipetiiates 
that interpietation and ticatment of intei national lela- 
tioiis in teims of force which is the slionghold of the war- 
system The custom of ciuing the bite of a mad dog by 
swallowing one of his bans is innocent in coinpniisoii with 
the idea of getting lid of coercive force by the use of coei- 
cive force. 

When the talk of sanctions is diieclecl against a particu- 
lar nation, it iieccssai ily stimulates the war spirit in it and 
in the countiics which contemplate the use of sanctions. 
The case of Japan affoicls a good illustiation. The de- 
mands for invoking sanctions against her were, in tlic 
‘Ameiican populace at laige, diioctly proportional to the 
animosity aioused against her. In oidci to have brought 
Ameiican public opinion to the point wheie it would have 
been willing to lesoit to sanctions, it would have been nec- 
essaiy to dwell upon the wiongs committed by Japan, 
cruellies, reputed atrocities, until a vciitablc war spiiil 
had been created. The technique required would have been 
not unlike that used to create willingness to go to war 
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against Germany, the technique which operated m the 
case of millions of peace-lovmg Americans I am confident 
that theie arc many of our citizens, who a few weeks ago 
would have said they were in favor of a boycott, who are 
now glad the matter went no further than it did The dif- 
feience is that their emotional resentments have cooled 
off I do not imply that emotion rather than reason oper- 
ates in the case of those who argue on pimciple for the use 
of sanctions But I do mean that the general population 
would sanction sanctions against a particular nation only 
in the case of long-standing animosity, or else an immedi- 
ate intense emotional outburst, against her The idea that 
this state of things would be merely transitory, and that 
finally a remote impersonal machinery would set sanctions 
in operation without an emotibnal flutter m the breasts of 
citizens of the nations using sanctions does not agree with 
human nature as I am acquainted with it One does not set 
out on a course of coeicion to inflict suffering unless one is 
emotionally excited. 

I staled earher that I had no doubt that the course of 
Japan had foi the time being at least strengthened mili- 
taristic influences in the world, although I held that the 
attempt to coerce Japan into another couise would have 
only made matters worse There is no inconsistency be- 
tween admitting the haim done the peace of the world by 
Japan’s couise and at the same time holding that in the 
laiger sense Japan’s couise has not been a striking success 
There is probably no case on record in modern limes when 
moral sentiment, public sentiment, has been so nearly 
imammous and so spontaneously expiessed. The sentiment 
and its peaceful expression did not cause Japan to desist, 
But the position of Japan today is not an enviable one, 
and while a sensible person hesitates to predict the future, 
there is good ground for thinking that her position in 
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China for the future has been lendeied less tenable than it 
would have been had coeicion been lesoited to, Japan is 
all but completely on the defensive in the couit of public 
opinion She has expeiienced a moral defeat. It is haid to 
believe that she can live it down without a change in her 
policies. Appeal to coeicion would have convinced hex that 
she had justice on her side; it would have solidified her 
intransigeant attitude. Now she will have the opportunity 
to stand all the haid consequences of her conduct as the 
consequences of her own conduct, and not as something 
foiced upon her, m spite of hei lighteous conduct, by the 
jealousy and ignoiance of a hostile woild. And if we go 
outside Japan, I doubt if any nation on eaith has had the 
desiie to stiengthen, to imitate the conduct which has 
brought such general condemnation upon Japan.*** As one 
who would like to see the real power of the League for 
peace grow, I believe that hei failuie to invoke sanctions, 
even if Japan did not desist (which she probably would 
not have done anyway) is a real contribution to the cause 
of world peace, since her action did something to solidify 
and express the moial judgment of the woild. The settle- 
ment of disputes by peaceful measuies, piovided foi by 
the Palis Pact, is iccont; its significance is still far from 
having penetrated adequately into the public conscious- 
ness. For example, apologists for Japan as legaids Man- 
churia still think to exculpate her from blame by mailing 
known the provocations she received from the Chinese. 
Admit for the moment that the case stands just as these 
apologists claim, and their argument totally ignores the 
fact that Japan has been arraigned because of failure to 
use the peaceful measures provided for in the Nine-Power 
Pact and the Pact of Paris in order to remedy her wrongs. 

Entertaining this doubt was justified thiough the years 1932- 
193S— a rather long period in contemporary world history. — ^Ed. 
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In the degiee in which attention is centered on this mattei 
and is not dissipated in the consideration of previous 
rights and wrongs, we have a new situation in the world 
and one whose efficacy for peace is immeasurable. 

vii 

We come now to compaiison of the value of sanctions 
with that of othei measuies which may be used First, and 
with lespect to the Paris Pact, I want to say a few words 
about the subject of “defensive” war I quite agree with 
those who hold that “defensive” wai logically implies “ag- 
giessive” warfare, and the need for some criterion for dis- 
tinguishing between them. The oiiginal idea of the out- 
lawry of war was to outlaw the institution of war and not 
just some special brand of war It was pointed out that 
nothing could destroy the light of self-defense — the same 
right that an individual has, when violently assailed, to 
protect himself. This latter light does not depend upon 
making a distinction between offensive and defensive as- 
sault and batteiy, this is completely outlawed. So with 
war. 

Unfortunately, however, there was not an adequate edu 
cation of the public in the meaning of the idea of outlawiy 
before its official adoption Still more unfortunately, there 
were believers in the necessity of military force among the 
politicians of the world who strove to give the idea an m- 
nocuous meaning, and who tiled to turn the fact of self- 
defense, which IS neither a product of law noi capable of 
being abrogated by law, into the concept of the legahty 
of defensive war Influential statesmen anxious for the 
speedy adoption of the Pact indulged in ambiguities. 
Either M. Biiand himself never fully grasped the idea oi 
he was inteiested in mitigating its foice.’*' For in his speech 

♦ This was and is far too geneious a concession to M BnancL 
—Ed 
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of August 27, 1928, he limited the idea of leiiunciatioii of 
war in a way which left loom lor mtioducing the idea of 
two kinds of wai, one of which was not outlawed He said 
that il was “wai as a means of aibitiaiy and sollish action^* 
which was outlawed. And sevcial times, as if foi the sake 
of emphasis, he limited the significance of the Pact to 
“selfish and wilfuP’ war, thus giving giound to those pei- 
sons who claim that even under the Pact theie is a place 
tor a kind of wai which is noble and dismtciostcd Moie- 
ovei, a ninnbei of Americans who had picviously iidi- 
culed and opposed the idea of outlawiy, and who weie de- 
voted to the idea of sanctions, seized upon this loophole, 
and, making it central in then inleipietation of the Pact, 
brought foiward the notion of “international” defensive 
wai 

Consequently theie is still an ambiguity fn the Pact 
which can be talcen advantage of to sustain the contention 
that the Pact itself demands inteinational sanctions and 
wm, unless the “defensive wai” it permits is to become 
puiely nationalistic. Howevei, there is another mid bettei 
allci native. That is to clarify international law so that the 
distinction between tlie light of self-defense and the con- 
cept of “defensive war” is made clear. Had this lieen done 
before Japan’s incuision into Manchuiia, eveiy pretence 
on her pait that she was fighting a defensive war and 
thercfoie had not broken the Pact would have been swept 
away. 

The aigument is made that the refusal of othei nations 
to admit the legality of accessions of tenitoiy, 01 other 
gains, lesulting fiom violation of the Paris Pact will not 
be adequate; that it is a half-way sanction, but only a 
half-way one The aigument is supported on the ground 
that past non-iocogmtions have not operated to prevent 
nations fiom cnjo5dng the fiuits of their aggression. The 
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argument from piecedents oveilooks one important differ- 
ence. The cases cited are refusals of lecognition by pa}- 
ticulat nations, as of Great Biitain’s seizuie of Egypt by 
Fiance, of vauous undeitalungs of the United Stales with 
respect to Latin American countries The lefusal which is 
contemplated by the “peace-sanction” (oiiginally sug- 
gested by Ml S. O Levinson, the author of the Outlawry 
idea) IS one to be exeicised by all nations in common, and 
one which, thiough the influence of Secietaiy Stimson, has 
been officially acted upon by the Assembly of the League 
If theie is no diffeience in lesults to be expected from iso- 
lated national action and organized international action, 
what becomes of the argument regarding the difference 
between national and intei national defense, national and 
international war? The logic of the aigument fiom the 
fdiluie of national non-iecogmtion to the necessary failure 
of piesent and futuie intei national non-iecognition com- 
pels us to conclude that the only merit of intei national 
sanctions is that it lepiesents a stronger economic and 
militaiy coercive foice. 

The aigument that non-iecognition of say Japan^s posi- 
tion in Manchuria will not lessen the ability of Japan to 
establish heiself there so solidly that non-recognition will 
mean nothing raises hypothetical questions It ignores to 
my mind the slow but effective operation of imponder- 
ables But speculative matters aside, it laises the question: 
Upon what shall those who desire a world oiganized for 
peace depend, upon force and the threat of force, or upon 
peaceful measuies in the development of common interests 
and purposes? ■ 

“Peace-sanctions” aie not “half-way” sanctions because 
they are not sanctions at all in the sense of those who ar- 
gue for economic and military sanctions. For they do not 
involve the application of coercive force. They are sane- 
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lions simply in the sense in which unclesiuible conse- 
quences which flow mlunsicdlly fiom the peifnimance of 
an act ai e sanctions. If a nation obtains teuitoiy by means 
which cue jiiiichcally banned, then juridically those gains 
aie null and void. To some it will seem luuealistic to put 
faith upon stiictly moial agencies and influences. But it 
would seem as if the histoiy of war, the histoiy of tlie 
consequences of the use of physical and coeicive foice, 
weie enough to convince reasonable peisons who want 
peace of the unrealistic chaiacter of any othei means. 

We do not insist that good faith and moial pressure aie 
sura to operate, tliat they aie bound to be sufficient But 
we do say that the measuies which can be taken in theii 
name aie more piomising roads to stable and enduiing 
peace than is lecouise to coercion, actual or veiled It is 
nqt now necessary to aiguc that the possibility of using 
the lattei lesis back upon the foimci, since the pledge to 
use coercive foice depends foi fulfillment upon the good 
faith of the national making it. You cannot employ coei- 
cion in an endless legiess against those who do not ob- 
serve good faith, Mr, Buell [wiites] “Admitti'dly all intoi- 
national obligations in the last lesoit must lest upon good 
faitli and the force of public opinion,” Since this is fact 
and since it must be the fact, we hold that consistent ac- 
tion upon the basis of the fact is the best way to piomote 
the positive influence of good faith and public opinion, 
while the habit of continuing to think and act In teims of 
coercion perpetuates the ideas and emotions which sustain 
the institution of wai. It coirespondingly weakens the op- 
eiation of the good faith and public opinion which are 
admitted to be the ultimate reliance. 

Any one of us can sympathize with those who aie im- 
patient with the present lelations of nations and who are 

* In Mr. Buclf s contubution, punted m the same pamphlet —Ed. 
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indignant with those nations that, after professing a love 
of peace and promising to forego the use of warlike meas- 
ures to settle their disputes, fail to live up to their good 
woid Their breach of good faith has the psychological ef- 
fect of causing us to doubt the efficacy of all good faith 
and to imagine that the use of coercion is the only thing 
which nations will respect But in spite of a reaction in this 
diiection that is natuial because of desire for speedy re- 
sults, all history and undeistanding of human natuie tell 
us, I believe, that the view is shortsighted and in the end 
defeats its own purpose I am not convinced beyond every 
peiadventuie of a doubt that the Outlawry of War will rid 
the world finally of the war system If nations insist upon 
fighting they will do so, just as individuals commit suicide. 
But I am sure of two things First, that if the peoples 
of nations want to have done with war, the Outlawry idea 
is the best method for giving expression to that desire 
which has yet been discovered, and secondly, that it is 
fatal for those who welcome tlie Outlawiy idea and who 
believe in it to play, even in thought, jvith the idea of sanc- 
tions 01 coeicive force. In so doing they, however, unin- 
tentionally, remstate the idea of war and undermine their 
own position Devotion to sanctions comes naturally and 
logically only from those who believe that wars aie the 
inevitable way of settlmg disputes between nations, and 
who do not believe that the traditional policies of balance 
of powei and alliances can be done away with. For, in ef- 
fect, the enforcement of sanctions signifies only that at a 
given time and for the lime being there is an alliance of 
nations which thinks itself sufficiently strong to restrain 
by coercion some nation from going to war or else to con- 
quer and penalize that nation if it does go to war. Were it 
not for the fear that some one would think that I was 
recommending the idea, I would say that the conception of 
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CL Pa\ Rowana can be lealucd men c i eudily Ijy a thorough- 
going alliance, economic, financial, miliUuy and naval, of 
the Butish Commonwcallh of Nations and the United 
Slates than by any scheme of ‘‘international defense and 
wai” yet devised, 

viii 

In the long lun, the efficacy of the P.iiis Pact, of the 
Outlawiy idea in gencial, depends upon the giowth of 
community of intciests and puiposes among the nations 
of the woild The Outlawry agieenient, like any jiual ai- 
langemcnt, is piotective of inteiests that exist, it rein- 
f 01 CCS them with the powei of pledged good faith But 
theic aie definite mcasuies which can be adopted that will 
add to the efficacy of dependence upon good faith and 
public opinion as expiessed m the Pans Pact I believe 
that if the eneigics of those who want peace wcie united 
to pioniote these nicasincs, immensely moie would be ac- 
complished foi peace than will be effected by keeping dis- 
cussion and thought fastened upon the use of coeicion. 

I. The Covenant of the League, by modification of 
Articles X, XV and XVI, can be biought into haimony 
with the Pact of Paiis, Unless this is done, opposition to 
the aclhcience of the United States will continue. The one 
thing most certain m oui foreign policy is that wo shall not 
assign to any gioup of foieign powei s a disposition of oui 
own decision as to oui futuie course of action in matters 
involving wdi and the threat of wai. Quite aside fiom the 
attitude of the United States, sudi action will pi event dif- 
feient methods and measiiies fiom assiiimg peace from 
inteifeiiug with each other and virtually cncoui aging war- 
like action — an mterfeience which unfoitunatcly took 
place in the Sino-Japanese embioglio. 

2 There can be formally adopted as a pait oi^ interna- 
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tional law the prinaple that all occupations, privileges, 
possessions that aie effected in violation of the Peace Pact, 
that is by acts which aie not consonant with the pledge to 
use only peaceful measuies in settlement of disputes, shall 
be juridically null and void The principle has been en« 
doised by the Assembly of the League and can and should 
be officially incoiporated into international law 

3. There should be adopted into international law the 
piinciple that any dispute or controversy not brought to 
settlement by the oidinaiy processes of diplomacy, or by 
mediation, conciliation, aibitration, etc, shall remain in 
status quo ^ Doubtless this idea is implied in the Pans 
Pact but if it were made explicit and nations were to 
pledge themselves to it, a given violation of the Pact 
would stand out more cleaily and the response of public 
opinion would be quicker and more pronounced. 

4 The fundamental distinction between the right of 
self-defense and the concept of defensive war should be 
established in international law. 

5. The United States should adhere promptly to the 
Woild Court to which should be refeired, witli a view to 
the enlightenment of public opinion and the unification of 
the moral judgment of the world, any and eveiy case in 
which there is a claim that the terms of the Pact have 
been violated, when the question is not settled by the ordi- 
nal y means of negotiation among nations. 

Finally, it should go without sa3dng that these measures 
aie additional to and not substitutes for the increased use 
of all possible means of consultation, conference, media- 
tion, arbitration, and all other possible agencies of peace- 
ful settlement Let us throw oui eneigies into strengthen^ 

* This suggestion like the one in the preceding paiagraph is due 
to Ml SO Levinson and was first made public in the Christian 
Century for February 3, 1932 [Author^s note in onginal ] 
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ing them and not, because they and the Pact have not as 
yet been completely successful, fall back upon the con- 
tinued use of coeicive force. 

Editof’i Note. (p. 567 “The League has consistently ic- 
fused to invoke the use of sanctions.’’) 

In i 93 S( 111 ® League icc?Hcd to bieak its lecoid foi 
consistency by voting sanctions against Italy, in icaliiy, 
however, the case was quite otheiwise: the only thing 
the League consistently preserved was its basic policy 
of appealing to be a League ot Nations, while being and 
acting as a Combination ot Gie.at Powcis. The Gov- 
einment of Gieat Biitain assumed the lole of leader 
in the League movement to impose sanctions; the ac- 
tual record of the Goveinmcnt of Great Britain, acting 
through, with and for the League, is Iherefoie con- 
clusive evidence as to what teally transpired in 1935. 

Noiman Angell, in his book The Defence of the Em- 
piie, goes into the whole mattei at some length. For 
the pm poses hoc, a few quotations will suffice. 

"At Italy’s leqiiest we imposed an embargo upon the 
expoit of aims to Abyssinia. Thus, at a time when Italy 
was feverishly pouring aimies into Africa foi the pui- 
pose of conquciing Abyssinia, we showed oui ‘impai- 
tiality’ by applying an embaigo ‘to both paities’, an 
embaigo which, while it did not even cmbariass Italy, 
made it impossible for Abyssinia to acquire the means 
of defence. 

“The Italian demand that we should refuse licences 
foi the export of aims to Abyssinia happened to be a 
breach of our obligation in the 1930 aims traffic tieaty 
with Abyssinia to allow the Abyssinian Emperor to sup- 
ply himself with the aims he needed in self-defence. 
Italy manufactures hei own munitions and Abyssinia 
does not possess a single munitions factory The argu- 
ment was that by denying Abyssinia aims ‘conciliation’ 
was more likely to succeed.” (pp. 144-145; italics 
mine ) 

Again: “The spokesmen of the British Goveinmcnt 
announced with pride that whatever else it did it would 
take no course in the matter of sanctions which might 
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piovoke war with Italy. From that moment the conver- 
sation might just as well have ceased. Italy had only to 
say that m the event of any specified sanction being 
employed she would fight, for that sanction to go into 
the 'inapplicable’ list An eminent Italian piofessor has 
pointed out that from the moment the British Cabinet 
announced ^it would be no party to a policy involving 
the real chairmanship of the Sanctions Committee 
passed to Signoi Mussolini ” (p 146 , italics mine ) 

In support of the Italian professor’s conclusion, writes 
Angell, "There is one supieme piece of evidence which 
settles the last point In M. Laval’s account of his meet- 
ing with Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eden on Sept. 10, 
193s, occuis this statement 'We agreed that hostilities 
were about to begin almost immediately and ... we 
found ourselves instantaneously in agieement upon rul- 
ing out military measures, not adopting any measure of 
naval blockade, never contemplating the closure of the 
Suez Canal — in a woid^ rukng out everything that might 
lead to war! " (p 147; italics mine.) 

Fuithei’ "Mr Churchill, who has examined the In- 
tel nal evidence as to whether oui sanctions policy was 
'real or sham,’ wiites that from first to last the commit- 
tee charged with devising sanctions 'confoimed doalely 
to the limitations prescribed by the aggressor. They pro- 
ceeded to the rescue of Abjresinia on the basis that noth- 
mg must be done to hamper the invading Italian arm- 
les.’ (p. 148). 

“Mr Winston Churchill has summarised the position 
thus ‘First thfe Prime Ministci had declared that 
sanctions meant war, secondly he was resolved that 
‘there must be no war; and thirdly, he decided upon 
sanctions ’ ” (p 146.) 

And continuing to quote Mi Churchill, “ ‘It is true 
that included in ihe sanctions weie many measures, 
especially financial measures, which m the long lun 
would have destroyed the Italian financial power to pur- 
chase necessities in foreign countries, and that these 
would have eventually affected their war-making ca- 
pacity. 

“ ‘But the chief of these, the finanaal sanctions, dtd 
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not }cqimc Geneva to impose them. The ciedit of 
held alicady fallen, and was bound to fall, so low that 
the oidinaiy niaikct factois would have been aa valid as 
the League dethion * 

“ ‘Thus the sanctions which we have been pi casing 
with so gicat a parade weie not leal sanctions to paia- 
lyac the invadei, but mciely such half-hearted sanctions 
flA the invader wonld tolciate, becatnc ni fact they 
idatcd Italian war sptui ’ (pp, 147-T48 ; italics mine.) 

The above aie cited fiom Mi, Angcirs book simply 
foi then bcaiing on the question of fact involved m 
Ml, Dewey's statements in the text to which this is 
a note As for tlicii beating on the issue of the use of 
sanctions, it is only fail to Mi. Angcll (who is 
an advocate of the use of sanctions) to say that he uses 
these citations and othei evidences to piove tliat sanc- 
tions have iicvei really been imposed. (Which pioof is 
also not iiielcvant to Mi Dewey’s aigument ) 

To conclude this note: In 1935 the Goveinments of 
Gicat Britain and Fiance happened to use the League 
of Nations as then stalking-hotsc But that they really 
(lid not need to do so has since been amply demon- 
atiated. Great Britain’s Committee for Non-Tnteiven- 
tion in Spain selves their purposes just as effectively, 
if not better. 


CHAPTER TEN 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESS 

I • The Art of Education ^ 

THE art of education is one in which every person is 
compelled whether he will or not to take an interest, be- 
cause it so intimately concerns his own conduct A per- 
son may begin with a naiiow interest, one that cares only 
about, say, the education of his own children oi of mem- 
bers of his own profession But he does not go fai before 
he is foiced to note that he is buildmg on a sandy founda- 
tion because of deficiencies due to eailier education Pro- 
fessional education has its results limited and twisted be- 
cause of the general state of education. Surveying that, it 
appeals that its impiovement cannot be made secuie 
merely by better tiaining of teacheis Parents, school of- 
ficials, taxpayeis have the last word, and the chaiacter of 
that woid is dependent upon their education. They may 
and do block or deflect the best laid plans. That is the 
ciicle m which education moves. Those who received edu- 
cation aie those who give it, habits already engendeied 
deeply influence iLs couise. It is as if no one could be edu- 
cated in the full sense until eveiyone is developed beyond 
the leach of prejudice, stupidity and apathy 
Theie is no possibility of complete escape from this 
circle Education returns upon itself in such a multitude 

'•'From “Body and Mind,*’ published in Bidletm of the N 7 
Academy of Medicine^ vol IV, pp lV-19 
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of ways as to icndei out of the question any shoit cut 
solution Tt IS a nitattcr of ticceleiating momentum ni the 
right (liiection, ^incl of mu casing tlie effective cneigy of 
the factois that make for removing obstacles. Chief among 
these obstacles aie the piactices which aie associated witlr 
the trcidUioiiiil scpauition of mind and body and the con- 
sequent neglect of informed and intelligent action as the 
aim of dll educational development. The division has af- 
fected eveiy subject of study, every method of insUuction 
and discipline Moie than anything else it explains the 
separation of theoiy and piactice, of thought and action. 
The losult is a so-called cultuial education whidi tends to 
be academic and pedantic, in any case aloof from the 
concerns of life, and an industual and manual education 
whidi at best gives command of tools and means without 
intelligent grasp of purposes and ends 

The consequences of this divided education aic wiit 
laige in the state of out civilization The physician meets 
tliem in a wide lange of iniluccd disouleis, to say nothing 
of "waste and incapacitation. The walls which maik the 
separation are beginning to cuick, although they aic far 
from ciumbling. Fiom all sides the artificiality of isolation 
fiom one anothci of mind and body nie commencing to 
be seen. There is at least the beginning of cooperation be- 
tween those who aie tiaditionally occupied with the con- 
cerns of mind and those busy with the affaiis of the body. 

The planning of any good school building is an illus- 
trative S3mibol Aichitcct, engineei, hygienist, teacher and 
public official may join forces. But Iheic aie still many 
who should have a say, like the psychologist, who are left 
out, and such cooperation as there is lacks balance It 
would be inteiesting, for example, to know what physicians 
would say of the wisdom of the herding togethei of thou- 
sands of children in our gigantic buildings with the cn- 
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foiced need of dealing with children en masse and the in- 
stitution of lockstep methods — ^would say if they were 
consulted and if they thought theii voice would be heeded 
The growing mteiest in pre-school education, nursery 
schools and parental education, the development of medi- 
cal inspection, the impact of social hygiene, the institution 
of school visitors and the use of schools as social centers 
are othei evidences that the isolation of schools from life 
is beginning to give way because of codpeiative action 
But not even the most optimistic would hold that we have 
advanced beyond the outei breastworks The forces are 
still poweiful that make for centrifugal and divisive edu- 
cation And the chief of these is, let it be repeated, the 
separation of mind and body which is incarnated in re- 
ligion, morals and business as well as in science and phi- 
losophy. The full realization of the integiation of mind 
and body in action waits upon the reunion of philosophy 
and science in ait, above all in the supreme art, the art of 
education. 


11 •Learning and Doing* 

There is nothing new or strildng in the conception of 
activity as an important educational principle. In the form 
of the idea of ^^self-activity” in particular, it has long been 
a name for the ultimate educational ideal. But activity 
has often been interpreted in too formal and too internal 
a sense, and hence has remained a barren ideal without in- 
fluence on practice; sometimes it becomes a mere phrase, 
receiving the homage of the lips only. 

To make the idea of activity effective, we must take it 
broadly enough to cover all the doings that involve growth 
of power — especially of power to realize the meaning of 
what is done This excludes action done under external 

* From Interest and Effort tn Mdncationt pp 65-84 
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consUaint oi dicCntion, foi this has no significance foi the 
mind of him who peifoims it It excludes also meie lan- 
dom leaction to an excitation that is finished when the mo- 
mentaiy act has ceased — which docs not, in othei woicls 
cairy the peison acting into luluic hioaclci fields Tt also 
excludes action so habitual that it has become loutine or 
mechanical. Unfoitunatcly action fiom external con- 
stiaint, foi mcie love of excitement and fiom mechanical 
foice of habit aie so common that these exceptions covei 
much giound But the giound lying within these excepted 
fields IS the giound wheie an educative piocess is not go- 
ing on 

The kinds of activity lemaining as tuie educative in- 
teiests vaiy indefinitely with age, with individual native 
endowments, with piior expeiience, with social opportuni- 
ties It is out of the question to tiy to catalogue them But 
we may discriminate some of their more gencial aspects 
Since one of the main leasons foi taking self-activity in a 
formal sense was ignoiing the impoitancc of the body and 
of bgdily instinct, we may well begin with inleiest in ac- 
tivity in this most diiect and liteial sense. 

1 . It is an old story that the human young have to team 
most of the things that the young of other animals do in- 
stinctively or else with a slight amount of trying. Reflec- 
tion on this fact shows that in learning these things hu- 
man offspring are biought to the need of learning other 
things, and also to acquit ing a habit of learning — a love 
of learning While these considerations are faiily familial, 
we often oveilook their bcaiing upon the fact of physical 
activities. It follows fiom tliem at once that in so fai as a 
physical activity has to be learned, it is not meiely physi- 
cal, but is mental, intellectual, in quality. The liist piob- 
lem set the human young is leaining to use the oigans of 
sense — the eye, car, touch, etc — and of movement — the 
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muscles — ^in connection with one anothei Of course, some 
of the masteiy achieved does not involve much menial ex- 
peiimenlalion, but is due to the zipening of physiological 
connections But neveitheless theie is a genuinely intel 
lectual factoi when the child learns that one kind of eye- 
activity means a ccitam kind of moving of the arm, clasp- 
ing of the fingeis, etc , and that this in turn entails a 
certain kind of exploimg witli the fingeis, resulting in ex- 
pel fence of smoothness, etc. In such cases, theie is not 
simply an acquisition of a new physical capacity, theie is 
also learning in the menial sense, something has been 
found out. The rapidity of mental development in the fiist 
year and a half of infancy, the whole-hearted intentness 
and absoiption of the growing baby in his activities, the 
joy that accompanies his increase of ability to control his 
movements — ^all of these things are object-lessons, writ 
large, as to the intellectual significance of actions that (ex- 
ternally judged) are physical. 

'this peuod of growth occurs, of couise, beloie children 
go to school, at least before they go to anything called 
school. But the amount and the mode of leainmg in this 
school of action is most significant in levealing the im- 
poitance of types of occupation within the school in- 
volving the exercise of senses and movement One of the 
reasons for the slight advance made in putting in practice 
the doctiine of self-activity (with its lecommendation of 
mental initiative and intellectual self-ieliance, and its at- 
tacks upon the idea of pouring in and passive absoiption) 
IS piecisely that it was supposed that self-activity could be 
secuied purely internally, without the cobpeiation of 
bodily action through play, construction of objects, and 
manipulation of materials and tools. Only with children 
having specialized intellectual abilities is it possible to 
secure mental activity without participation of the oigans 
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of sense and the muscles. Yet how much of elenicnlaiy 
schooling has consisted in the imposition of foims of disci- 
pline intended to rcpicsi^ all activity of the bodyl Under 
such a legime it is not suipiising that children aie found 
to be naluuiUy aveise to learning, oi that intellectual ac- 
tivity is found to be so foieign to their natme that they 
, have to be coeicecl or cunningly coaxed to engage in itl So 
educatois blamed the chiklien oi tlie perverseness of hu- 
man nature, instead of attacking the conditions which, by 
divoicmg learning from use of the natural ,oigans of ac^ 
tion, made learning both difficult and oneious. 

2 In this discussion of physical activity I have had in 
mind foi the most part that of the organs of the body, es- 
pecially Uie hands, as employed diiectly with simple ma- 
leiials, 01 at most such simple appliances as a pencil, a 
brush, etc A higher foim of activity involving the sen- 
soumotor appaiatus of the body is found when the control 
ovei exlcinal objects is achieved by means of tools of 
some soit, oi by the application of one material to another 
The use of a saw, a gimlet, a plane, of modeling-sticks, 
etc., illustrate the inteivention of tools. The use of a 
ihiead in sewing, the application of heat and moisture in 
codidng 01 other simple expeiimenlations, illiistiate tlie 
use of one thing (or mode of eneigy) to bung about a 
change in anothei thing, Theie is, of coiuse, no sharp dis- 
tinction, either in piactice or in principle, between tliis 
form of activity and the moie duect kind just discussed. 
The oigans of the body — especially the hands — may be 
regarded as a kind of tools whose use is to be learned by 
liying and thinking. Tools may be legaided as a sort of 
extension of the bodily oigans. But the glowing use of the 
latter opens a new line*of development so impoitant in its 
consequences that it is worth while to give it distinctive 
lecognition. It is the discovery and use of extra-organic 
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tools which have made possible, both tn the history of the 
race and of the individual, complicated activities of a long 
duration — that is, with lesults that aie long postponed 
And it IS this piolongation and postponement which le- 
quiies an inci easing use of intelligence The use of tools 
and appliances (in the broad sense) also demands a 
greater degiee of technical skill than does mastery of the 
use of the natuial oigans — or lather, it involves the prob- 
lem of a progressively more complicated use of the latter 
— and hence stimulates a new line of development 
There seems to be no better name for the acts of using 
intermediate means, or appliances, to reach ends than 
woik When employed in this way, however, work must be 
distinguished from labor and from toil and diudgery, 
Laboi means a foim of work in which the diiect result 
accomplished is of value only as a means of exchange for 
sometliing else. It is an economic term, being apphed to 
that foim of woik where the product is paid for, and the 
money paid is used foi objects of moie direct values. Toil 
implies unusual arduousness in a task, involvmg fatigue. 
Diudgeiy is an activity which in itself is quite disagree- 
able, performed under the constraint of some quite ex- 
traneous need. Play and woik cannot, therefore, be dis- 
tinguished from one another according to the presence or 
absence of direct inteiest m what is doing A child en- 
gaged in maldng something with tools, say, a boat, may 
be just as immediately interested in what he is doing as if 
he were sailing the boat He is not doing what he does for 
the mere sal?:e of an external result — ^the boat — ^nor for the 
mere salce of sailing it later. The thought of the finished 
product and of the use to which it is to be put may come 
to his mind, but so as to enhance his immediate activity of 
construction. In this case, his interest is free. He has a 
play-motive, his activity is essentially artistic in principle 
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What cliffeicntialos it fioin moie sixintancouh play is an 
uiicJlccimU quality; a leuiotei end in lime selves to sug- 
gest and icgulate a seiies of acts* Not to introduce an ele- 
ment of woik m tlin i^cmc when the thild is ready for it is 
simply aibitiaiily to aiiest his development, and to force 
his activities to a level of sense-excitation after he is pie- 
paicd to act upon the basis of an idea. A mode of activity 
that was quite noim»il in its own peiiod becomes disinte- 
grating when pel sis ted in aftei a jicison is lipe foi an ac- 
tivity involving moie thought, Wc must also lemembcr 
that the cliange fiom an activity with an end neai by to 
one with an end faithei off does not come all at once, noi 
at the same time with lespcct to all things A child may be 
leady foi occupation with tools like scissois, paint and 
brush, foi setting a table, cooking, etc,, while with lespect 
to othei activities he is still unable lo plan and aiiange 
ahead. Thus theie is no ground foi the assumiition that 
children of kmclergaitcn age aie capable only of make- 
believe play, while childicn of the primary giadcs should 
be held to all work and no play. Only the false idea about 
symbolism leads to the foimei conclusion; and only a false 
identification of inteiest and'play with tiivial amusement 
leads lo the latter conclusion It has been said that man 
is man only as he plays, to say this Involves some change 
from the meaning in which play has just been used. But in 
the bioadei sense of whole-heaited identification with 
what one is doing — in the sense of completeness of in- 
terest, it IS so true that it should be a tiuism 
Woik in the sense in which it has been defined coveis 
all activities involving the use of iutei veiling materials, ap- 
pliances, and foi ms of skill consciously used in achieving 
results It covers all forms of expression and constiuction 
with tools and materials, all forms of artistic and manual 
activity so far as they involve the conscious or thoughtful 
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endeavor to achieve an end They include, that is, paint- 
ing, di awing, clay modeling, singing so far as theie is any 
conscious dltenlion to means — to the technique of exe- 
cution. They compichend the vaiious foims of manual 
liaining, woik with wood, metal, textiles, cooking, sew- 
ing, etc , so fai as these involve an idea of the lesult to be 
accomplished (instead of woiking fiom dictation or an 
external model which does away with the need foi 
thought). They cover also the manual side of scientific 
inquiry, the collection of mateiials for study, the manage- 
ment of appaiatus, the sequence of acts required in cai- 
rying on and in lecording experiments 

3 So far as this latter interest — the interest in discovery 
or in finding out what happens under given circumstances 
— gains in importance, theie develops a third type of in- 
terest — the distinctively intellectual inteiest. Our wording 
should be carefully noted. The intellectual interest is not a 
new thing, now showing itself for the first time Our dis- 
cussion of the development of the so-called physical ac 
tivities of a baby, and of the constiuctive work of children, 
youth, and adults has been intended to show that intelli- 
gence, in the form of cleai perception of the result of an 
activity and seaich for and adaptation of means, should 
be an integral pait of such activities. But it is possible for 
this intellectual inteiest to be subordinate, to be subsidi- 
ary, to tlie accomplishment of a process. But it is also 
possible for it to become a dominating interest, so that in- 
stead of thinking things out and discoveiing them foi the 
sake of the successful achievement of an activity, we in- 
stitute the activity foi the sake of finding out something. 
Then the distinctively intellectual, 01 theoietical, interest 
shows itself. 

As there is no sharp line of division in theory, so there 
is none in practice. Planning ahead, taking notice of what 
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happens, i elating this to what is atteiiiplecl, arc paits ol 
all intelligent or purposive activities. It is the business oi 
eduratois to sec that the conditions of expicssion of the 
piactical inteicsts aie such as to encoiiiage the developing 
of tliese intellectual phases of an activity, and theieby 
evoke a giadual tiansition to the theoretical type. It is a 
commonplace that the fundamental principle of science is 
connected with the i elation of cause and effect Intel est 
in this lelation begins on the piactical side. Some effect is 
aimed at, is desiied and woiked foi, and attention is given 
to the conditions foi pioducing it. At fiist the inteiest in 
tlie achievement of the end piedominates; but in the de- 
gree in which this inteiest is bound up with thoughtful ef- 
fort, interest in the end oi effect is of necessity transferred 
to the inteiest in the means — tlie causes — ^which bring it 
about. Wheie woik with tools, gaideuing, cooking, etc , is 
intelligently carried on, it is comparatively a simple mal- 
tei to secuie a tiansfcr of interest from the piactical side 
to experimentation foi the sake of discovery. When any 
one becomes inteiested in a problem as a pioblcm and in 
inquiry and learning for tlie sake of solving the pioblem, 
interest is distinctively intellectual. 

Ill ^The Training of Thinking''' 

Teaching may be compaied to selling commodities. No 
one can sell unless someone buys. We should ridicule a 
meicliant who said that he had sold a great many goods 
although no one had bought any. But perhaps there are 
teaclieis who think that tliey have done a good day’s 
teaching inespective of what pupils have leained There is 
the same exact equation between teaching and learning 
that there is between selling and buying. The only way to 

♦From How We Think (revised edition), pp. 3S-S7. Repiinted 
by special permission of D. C Heath and Co. 
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increase the learning of pupils is to augment the quantity 
and quality of leal teaching. Since learning is something 
that the pupil has to do himself and for himself, the initi- 
ative lies with the learner The teacher is a guide and di- 
rector; he steeis the boat, but the energy that piopels it 
must come fiom those who are learning. The more a 
teachei is awaie of the past experiences of students, of 
their hopes, desiies, chief interests, the better will he un- 
derstand the forces at work that need to be directed and 
utilized for the formation of reflective habits 

All our sense and motor organs are, when we are awake, 
acting and being acted upon by something in the environ- 
ment. With adults many of these contacts have been 
made; grown-ups peimit themselves to become stale, they 
fall into ruts of experience and are contented with what 
happens in these ruts. To children the whole world is new; 
there is something tlirilling to the healthy being m eveiy 
new contact and it is eagerly sought for, not merely pas- 
sively awaited and endured. There is no single faculty 
called "curiosity”; every normal organ of sense and of 
motor activity is on the qui vive. It wants a chance to be 
active, and it needs some object in order to act. The sum 
total of these outgoing tendencies constitutes curiosity. It 
is the basic factor in enlai gement of experience and there- 
fore a piime ingredient in the germs that are to be devel- 
oped into reflective thinking. 

In the main, for most persons, the primary resource in 
the development of orderly habits of theught is indirect, 
not direct. Intellectual organization originates sind for a 
time grows as an accompaniment of the oiganization of 
the means required to realize an end, not as the result of a 
direct appeal to thinking power. The need of thinking to 
accomplish something beyond thinkmg is more potent 
than thmking for its own sake All people at the outset, 
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and the niajoiily of people piobably all thcii lives, attain 
to some otdciing of thought thiough oulcung of action. 
Adults normally cany on some occupation, profession, 
puisuit; and this fuiiiishcs the stabilizing axis about which 
theii knowledge, then beliefs, and their habits of i caching 
and testing conclusions aie oiganizcd Obseivations that 
have to do with the efficient pciformance of theii calling 
aie extended and icndeied piccise. Information lelated to 
it is not merely amassed and then loft in a heap, it is 
classified and subdivided so as to be available as needed 
Infeiences aie made by most men not fiom pinely specu- 
lative motives, but because they are necessary foi the ef- 
ficient performance of the duties involved in tlieii several 
callings. Thus their infeiences aie constantly tested by re- 
sults achieved;' futile and scatteiing methods lend to be 
discounted; orderly ariangements have a piemium put 
upon them The event, the issue, stands as a constant 
check on the thinking that has led up to it, and this dis- 
cipline by efficiency in action is the cliief sanction, in prac- 
tically all who are not scientific specialists, of oideihncs'- 
of thought — provided always that action lemains intelli- 
gent and does not become loutine. 

Such a resource — the mam piop of disciplined thinking 
in adult life — ^is not to be despised in tiaining the young in 
right intellectual habits Fiom an early age, childien have 
to select acts and objects as means for readiing endl With 
selection go arrangement and adaptation. These operations 
demand judgntm^* Suitable conditions woik unconsciously 
to build up an attitude favoiable to reflective operations, 
Theie aie, however, piofound diffeiences between tlie im- 
mature and the adult with lespect to the organized char- 
acter of their activities — differences that must he taken 
seriously into account in any educational use of activities* 
(x) the external achievement lesulting from activity is a 
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more uigent necessity with the adult, and hence is with 
him a more effective means of disciplining the mind than 
with the child, (a) the ends of adult activity are more 
specialized than those of child activity 
The selection and aiiangement of appropiiate lines of 
action aie a much moie difficult problem with youth than 
they are in the case of adults This very difficulty, however, 
points to the fact that the opportunity for selecting truly 
educative activities is indefinitely gieatei in child life than 
in adult The factor of external pressure is so stiong with 
most adults tliat the educative value of the pursuit — its 
reflex influence upon intelligence and chaiacter — ^however 
genuine, is incidental, and frequently almost accidental 
The pioblem and the opportunity with the young arc selec- 
tion ot ordeily and continuous modes of occupation, 
which, while they lead up to and prepare for the indis- 
pensable activities of adult life, have their own sufficient 
justification in their present reflex influence upon the 
forination*of habits of thought. 

There is no single and umfoim power of thought, but a 
multitude of diffeient ways in which specific things — 
things observed, remembeied, heaid of, read about — evoke 
suggestions or ideas that are peitinent to a problem or 
question and that cairy the mind foiwaid to a justifiable 
conclusion Tiaining is that development of curiosity, sug- 
gestion, and habits of exploring and testing, which m- 
ci eases sensitiveness to questions and love of inquiry into 
the puzzling and unknown, which enhances the fitness of 
suggestions that spang up in the mind, and controls their 
succession in a developing and cumulative ordei , which 
malces moie acute tlie sense of the foice, the proving 
powei, of every fact observed and suggestion employed, 
Thinkmg is. not a separate mental process, it is an affair of 
the way in which the vast multitude of objects that aie 
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obseiveci and suRRcstcd aio employed, the way they run 
togcthoi and aio made to inn togotlioi, the way they are 
handled Consequently any subject, topic, question, is in- 
tellectual not pn i,c but because of the pait it is made to 
play in cluectinR thought in the life of any paiticulai poi- 
son. 

Foi these icasons, the pioblem of method in forming 
habits of leflective thought is the pioblem of establishing 
condittous that will amuse and guide ettriostfy, of setting 
up the connections in things expeiienced that will on latei 
occasions piomote the flow of mggesttons, cieale problems 
and pin poses that will favoi consccvftvcnesh in the succes- 
sion of ideas. An illustration oi two cliawn fiom failure to 
secuie piopei conditions will indicate moie cleaily what 
is meant. Childieu aie hushed up when they ask ques- 
tions; theii exploiing and investigating activities aie in- 
convenient and hence they are tieated like nuisances; 
pupils aie taught to menioiize things so that meiely one- 
tiack verbal associations are set up instead of vaiiecl and 
flexible connections with things themselves; no plans and 
projects aie provided that compel the student to look 
ahead and foiesec and in the oxecution of whidi the ac- 
complishment of one thing sets up new questions and sug- 
gests new imdeitaldngs The teachei may devise special 
exeicises intended to tiain thinking diiectly, but when 
these wioiig conditions exist, special exeicises aie doomed 
to be futile. The training of thought can be attained only 
by legulating the causes that evoke and guide it. 

With respect to the tiaining of habits of thought, the 
teacher’s pioblem is thus twofold. On the one side, he 
needs to be a student of individual traits and habits; on 
the other side, he needs to be a student of the conditions 
that modify for bettci oi woise the diiections in which in- 
dividual powers habitually express themselves. He needs 
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to lecognize that method covers not only what he inten- 
tionally devises and employs foi the puiposc of mental 
training, but also what he does without any conscious ref- 
erence to it — anything in the atmosphere and conduct of 
tlie school that reacts in any way upon the cuuosity, the 
responsiveness, and the orderly activity of children. The 
teacher who is an intelligent student both of individual 
mental opeutions and of the effects of school conditions 
upon those opeiations can largely be tiusted to select for 
himself methods of instiuction in their narrower and more 
technical sense — those best adapted to achieve results m 
paiticular subjects, such as reading, geography, oi alge^ 
bra. In the hands of one who is not intelligently awaie of 
individual capacities and of the influence unconsciously 
exeited upon them by the entire environment, even the 
best of technical methods are likely to get an immediate 
result at the expense of forming deep-seated and peisistent 
hijid habits. 

IV • Individuality and Freedom* 

The history of scliools not only in art but m all lines 
shows a swing of the pendulum between extremes, though 
it must be admitted that the simile of the pendulum is not 
a good one, for the schools lemain most of them, most of 
the time, near one extreme, instead of swinging periodi- 
cally and evenly between the two Anyway, the two ex- 
tremes are external imposition and dictation and “free 
expression.” Revolt fiom the costly, nerve-taxmg and 
inadequate lesults of mechanical control from without 
creates an enthusiasm for spontaneity and “development 
from within,” as it is often phrased It is found that chil- 
dren at first are then much happier in their work — ^but 
gradually tend to become listless and finally bored, while 

From Joumdl of the Barnes Foundaiton, vol II, pp 1-6 
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Ihcie ib iui iibsencc of cumuLUive, piogu\ssive develop- 
ment ol powei and ol actual achievements in lesults. Then 
the pendulum swings back to icgulation by the ideas, 
lilies, and oulcis* ol some one else, who being matuiei , bet- 
lei mfotmed and moie cxpeiienccd is supposed to know 
whal should bo done and how to do il. 

The metaphor of the pendulum is faulty in auothei re- 
spect It seems to suggest that the solution lies in finding 
a nnd-point between the two ex) i ernes which would be at 
rest. PfUt whal is leally wanted is a change in the diiectioii 
of movement. As a geneial pioposition no one would deny 
that peisonal mental giowth is fuitheiecl in any blanch of 
human undci taking by contact with the accumulated and 
sifted expeiience of otheis m that line. No one would seii- 
ously piopose that all futuie caipcnteis should be trained 
by actually staiting with a clean sheet, wiping out eveiy- 
Ihing that the past ha.s discovered about mechanics, about 
tools and thcii luscs and so on. It would not be thought 
likely dial this knowledge would “ciamp then style,” limil 
Iheir individuality, etc. Hut neither, on the othei hand, 
have caipeiiLeis been formed by the methods often used in 
m'lnual ti aining shojis where dinky tasks of a minute and 
teehnical natuic ai c sol , wholly independent of i eally mak- 
ing anything, having only specialized skill as theii aim. 
As a iiile caipcnteis arc educated in tlieii calling by work- 
ing with otheis who have experience and skill, sharing in 
the simple! pin Lions of the real undei takings, assisting in 
ways which enable them to observe methods and to see 
what losiilts they aie adapted to accomplish 
Such leaining is controlled by two great iirinciples; one 
IS piiticipation in something inheiently woith while, oi 
undei taken on its own account; the othei is peiception of 
the lelation of means to consequences. When these two 
conditions aie met, a thiid consideration usually follows 
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as a mattci ol coiuse Having had an experience of the 
meaning of ceitain technical piocesses and foims of skill 
theie develops an inteiest in skill and “technique” the 
meaning of the lesult is “tiansfeiied” to the means of its 
attainment Boys interested in base-ball as a game thus 
submit themselves voluntaiily to continued practice in 
thi owing, talcliing, batting, the separate elements of the 
game* Oi boys who get inteiested in the game of maibles 
will piactice to inciease tliea skill m shooting and hitting 
Just imagine, however, what .would happen if they set 
these exeicises as tasks in school, with no piioi activity in 
the games and with no sense of what they, were about or 
for, and without any such appeal to the social, or pai- 
ticipating impulses, as talces place in games! 

If we geneialize fiom such a commonplace case as the 
education of aitisans through their work, we may say that 
the customs, methods and woikmg standards of the calling 
constitute a “tiadition,” and that initiation into the tradi- 
tion is the means by whicli the powers of leameis aie re- 
leased and directed. But wc should also have to say that 
the urge 01 need of an individual to join in an undertaking 
is a necessary pieiequisite of the tiadition’s being a factor 
in his personal growth in power and freedom, and also 
that he has to acc on his own behalf and in his own way 
the lelations between means and methods employed and 
results achieved. Nobody else can see for him, and he can’t 
see just by being “told,” although the right kind of telling 
may guide his seeing and thus help him see what he needs 
to see. And if he has no impelling desiie of his own to be- 
come a carpentei, if his interest in being one is perfunc- 
tory, if It is not an interest in being a carpentei at all, but 
.only in getting a pecuniary lewaid by doing jobs, the 
tiadition will never of course really enter into and inte- 
grate with his own powers. It will remain, then, a mere set 
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of mcchaniccil and moie oi less meaningless lules that he 
is obliged lo follow if he is to hold his job and diaw his 
pay. 

Supposing, again, that our imaginary pupil works for 
and with a master caipenlei who believes in only one kind 
of house with a fixed design, and his aim is not only lo 
leach his apprentice lo make just lhal one kind of house, 
bul lo acccpl il with all his soul, hearl and mind as Ihe 
only kind of house lhal should ever be buill, the very type 
and sUndaid model of all houses. Then il is easy to see 
lhal limitation of personal powers will surely lesull, not 
merely, moreover, limitation of technical skill bul, what is 
more important, of his powers of observation, imagina- 
tion, judgment, and even his emotions, since his apprecia- 
tions will be warped to conform to the one preferred style. 
The imaginary case illustrates what often happens when 
we pass fiom the education of artisans to that of artists. 
As a rule a caipenter has to keep more or less open; he is 
exposed to many demands and must be flexible enough to 
meet tlicm. He is in no position to set up a final authoiity 
about ends and models and standards, no matter how ex- 
pert he may be in methods and means. Bul an aichitect in 
distinction from a builder is likely to bo an “authority”; 
he can dictate and lay down what is light and wrong, and 
thus prescribe certain ends and piosciibe olhers. Heie is a 
case wheio tiadition is not enhancing and liberating, but 
is restiictivc and enslaving. If he has pupils, he is a 
“maslei” and not an advanced fellow worker; his students 
are disciples inlher than leaimers. Tradition is no longer 
tradition but a fixed and absolute convention. 

In short, the practical difficulty does not reside in any 
antagonism of methods and rules and results worked out 
in past experience to individual desire, capacity and free- 
dom Il lies rather in the hard and narrow and, we may 
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truly say, uneducated habits and attitudes of teachers who 
set up as authoiities, as rulers and judges in Israel As a 
matter of course they know that as bare individuals they 
are not “authoiities” and will not be accepted by others 
as such So they clothe themselves with some tradition as 
a mantle, and henceforth it is not just “I” who speaks, but 
some Lord spealcs through me The teacher then offers 
himself as the organ of tlie voice of a whole school, of a 
finished classic tradition, and arrogates to himself the pres- 
tige that comes fiom what he is the spokesman for. Sup- 
pression of the emotional and intellectual integrity of 
pupils is the result, their freedom is lepressed and the 
growth of their own personalities stunted But it is not be- 
cause of any opposition between the wisdom and skill of 
the past and the individual capacities of learners; the 
trouble lies in the habits, standards and ideas of the 
teacher, 11 is analogous to another case. There is no in- 
herent opposition between theory and piactice; the former 
enlaiges, leleases and gives significance to the latter; while 
practice supplies theory with its materials and with the 
test and chedt which keep it sincere and vital. But there 
is a whole lot of opposition between human beings who set 
themselves up as practical and those Who set themselves 
up as theoiists, an inesolvable conflict because both have 
put themselves into a wiong position. 

This suggests that the proponents of freedom are in a 
false position as well as the would-be masters and dicta- 
tors. There is a present tendency in so-called advanced 
schools of educational thought to say, in effect, let us sur- 
round pupils with certain materials, tools, appliances, etc., 
and then let pupils respond to these things according to 
their own desires Above all let us not suggest any end or 
plan to the students, let us not suggest to them what they 
shall do, for that is an unwarranted trespass upon their 
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saczecl intellectual individuality since the essence of such 
uulivicluality is to set up ends and aims. 

Now such a method is ically stupid Foi it attempts (he 
impossible, which is always stupid; and it misconceives the 
conditions of independent lliinking. There aie a multitude 
of ways of leading to suiroimding conditions, and without 
some guidance fiom expeiience these leaclions are almost 
sure to be casual, spoiadic and ultimately fatiguing, ac- 
companied by ncivous strain. Since the teacher has pie- 
sumably a giCcater backgiound of expciiencCj there is the 
same presumption of the right of a teacher to make sug- 
gestions as to what to do, as tlicie is on the part of the 
head caipeuter to suggest to appi entices something of 
what they are to do Moreover, the theoiy literally earned 
out would be obliged to banish all aitificial materials, tools 
and appliances Being the pioduct of the skill, thought and 
maimed expeiience of olhcis, (hey would also, by the 
thcoiy, ‘^intcifero’* with pcisonal ficedom. 

Moi cover, when the child proposes or suggests what to 
do, some consequence to be attained, whence is the sug- 
gestion supposed to spiing from? Thcie is no spontaneous 
geiminalion in the mental life. If he does not gel the sug- 
gestion fiom the teacher, he gets it from somebody or 
something in the home oi the slice t in fiom what some 
moie vigoious fellow pupil is doing. Hence (he chances aie 
gicat of its being a passing and supoificial suggestion, 
without much depth and uinge — in othei wouls, not spe- 
‘ cially conducive to the developing of fiecdom If the 
lenchei is really a teachei, and not just a master or 
‘‘aiithouty,” he should know enough about his pupils, their 
needs, expeiiencos, degiecs of skill and knowledge etc,, to 
be able (not to dictate aims and plans) to shaie in a dis- 
cussion legaiding what is to be done and be as free to 
make suggestions as any one else. (The implication that 
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the teacher is the one and only peison who has no “mdi- 
viduahlY” 01 “fieedom” to “express” would be funny if it 
weie not often so sad m its outworkings ) And his contri- 
bution, given the conditions stated, will presumably do 
more to getting something started which will really secure 
and increase the development of strictly individual capaci- 
ties than will suggestions springing fiom uncontrolled 
haphazard souiccs. 

The point is also woith dwelling upon that the method 
of leaving the response entirely to pupils, the teacher sup- 
plying, in the language of the day, only the “stimuli,” mis- 
conceives the nature of thinking Any so-called “end” or 
“aim” or “project” which tlie average immature person 
can suggest in advance is likely to be highly vague and un- 
formed, a mere outline sketch, not a suggestion of a defi- 
nite result 01 consequence but rather a gesture which 
roughly indicates a field within which activities might be 
carried on It hardly represents thought at all; it is a sug- 
gestion. The real intellectual shaping of the “end” or pur- 
pose comes during and because of the operations subse- 
quently performed. This is as true of the suggestion which 
proceeds from the teacher as of those which “spontane- 
ously” spiing from the pupils, so that the former does not 
restrict thought The advantage on the side of the teacher 
— if he 01 she has any business to be in that position — ^is 
the greater probability that it will be a suggestion which 
will permit and require thought in the subsequent activity 
which builds up a clear and organized conception of an 
end. There is no moie fatal flaw in psychology than that 
which takes the original vague fore-feeling of some conse- 
quence to be realized as the equivalent of a thotfgkt of an 
end, a true purpose and directive plan. The thought of an 
end is strictly correlative to perception of means and 
methods. Only when and as the latter becomes clear dur- 
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ing the soiial process of execution do the piojcct and 
guiding aim and plan become evident and aiticulated. In 
the full sense of the woicl, a pci son becomes awJire of what 
he wanLs to do and what he is about only when the woik is 
actually complete. 

The adjective “seiial” is impoitant m connection with 
the pioccss of pcifoimance or cxeaition. Each step foi- 
waid, each “means” used, is a paitial attainment of an 
“end.” It makes clearei the chaiactei of that end, and 
hence suggests to an obseivmg mind the next step to be 
taken, 01 the means and methods to be next employed. 
Ougmality and independence of thinking nie thciefoie 
connected with the intervening process of execution lathei 
than with the source of the initial suggestion. Indeed, gen- 
uinely fiuitful and original suggestions are themselves 
usually the lesults of cxpeiience in the cairying out of 
undertakings. The “end” is not, in other woicls, an end oi 
finality in the literal sense, l)ut is in turn the starting-point 
of new desires, aims and plans By means of the pioccss 
the mind gets powei to malce suggestions which aie signifi- 
cant. Theie is now a past cxpeiicnce from which they can 
spiing with an increased probability of their being woith- 
while and articulate. 

It goes witliout saying that a tcadicr may interfere and 
impose alien stanclaids and methods during the opeiation. 
But as we have previously seen, this is not because of 
hiingiug to beai the lesulls of previous experience, but be- 
cause the habits of the teacher are so narrow and fixed, 
his imagination and sympathies so limited, his own intel- 
lectual hoiizon so bounded, that he brings them to bear in 
a wiong way The fuller and richer the experience of the 
teacher, the more adequate his own knowledge of “tradi- 
tions” the more likely is he, given the attitude of partici- 
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patoi instead of that of mastei , to use them in a liberating 
way. 

Freedom 01 individuality, in shoit, is not an original 
possession or gift. It is sometliing to be achieved, to be 
wrought out. Suggestions as to things which may ad- 
vantageously be talien, as to skill, as to methods of opera- 
tion, aie indispensable conditions of its achievement 
These by the nature of the case must come from a sym- 
pathetic and discriminating knowledge of what has been 
done in the past and how it has been done. 

V The Continuity of the Educational Process* 

Education is a constant reorganizing or reconstiucting 
of expeiience. It has all the time an immediate end, and 
so far as activity is educative, it leaches that end — the di- 
rect tiansfoimation of the quality of experience. Infancy, 
youth, adult life — all stand on the same educative level 
in the sense that what is really learned at any and every 
stage of expeiience constitutes the value of that expeii- 
ence, and in the sense that it is the chief business of life at 
every point to make living thus contiibute to an enrich- 
ment of its own perceptible meaning f 

The educative piocess is all one with the moral process, 
since the latter is a continuous passage of expeiience from 
worse to betlei EducaUon has been traditionally thought 
of as preparation as learning, acquiring certain things 
because they will latei be useful. The end is remote, and 
education is getting ready, is a preliminary to something 
more impoitant to happen later on Childhood is only a 
preparation for adult life, and adult life for another life. 

* From Reconstruction in Philosophy, pp 183-186 

1 From Demociacy and Education, p. 89 By permission of The 
Macmillan Company, pubhshers. 
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Always the futuio, not the picscnl, has l)een the sij'nificant 
thing in education • acquisition of knowledge and skill for 
futiue use and enjoyment, foimalion of habits lequiied 
latei in Hie in business, good citizenship and puisiut of 
science EduLation is thought of also as something needed 
by some liunicin beings mciely because of thcii dependence 
upon olhcis. We are bom ignoiant, unvcised, unskilled, 
immatuie, and consequently in a state of social depend- 
ence Tnstiuction, training, moral discipline aie piocesses 
by which the mature, the adult, giadually raise the help- 
less to the point where they can look out for themselves. 
The business of childhood is to grow into the independence 
of adulthood by means of the guidance of those who have 
aheady attained it. Thus the piocess of education as the 
main business of life ends when the young have ariived at 
emancipation fiom social dependence 

These two ideas, gencially assumed but laicly explicitly 
icasonccl out, contuvene the conception that growing, oi 
the continuous rcconsluiction of expciience, is the only 
end. If at whatever pciiod we choose to lake a peison, he 
is still in process of growth, then education is not, save as 
a by-pioduct, a prepaiation for something coming lalei. 
Getting from the present the degiee and kind of growth 
theie is in it is education. This is a constant function, in- 
dependent of age. The best thing that can be said about 
any special process of education, like that of the formal 
school period, is that it rcndcis its sul'iject capable of fui- 
ther education* moie sensitive to conditions of giowth and 
moic able to lalce advantage of them. Acquisition of skill, 
possession of knowledge, atlainmcnl of culture are not 
ends* they aio marks of giowth and means to its continu- 
ing. 

The contiast usually assumed between the peiiod of 
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education as one of social dependence and of maturity as 
one of social independence does haini We lepeat over and 
over that man is a social animal, and then confine the 
significance of this statement to the sphere in which so- 
ciality usually seems least evident, politics. The heart of 
the sociality of man is in education The idea of educa- 
tion as piepaiation and of adulthood as a fixed limit of 
giowth aie two sides of the same obnoxious untiuth If 
the moral business of the adult as well as the young is a 
growing and developing experience, then the instruction 
that comes fiom social dependencies and interdependen- 
cies IS as important for the adult as for the child Moral 
independence for the adult means arrest of growth, isola- 
tion means induration. We exaggerate the intellectual de- 
pendence of cliildhood so that childien are too much kept 
in leading strings, and then we exaggeiate the inde- 
pendence of adult life from intimacy of contacts and com- 
munication with others 

When the identity of the moral piocess with the proc- 
esses of specific growth is realized, the more conscious and 
foimal education of childhood will be seen to be the most 
economical and efficient means of social advance and le- 
organization, and it will also be evident that the test of all 
the institutions of adult life is their effect in furthering 
continued education. Government, busmess, art, religion, 
all social institutions have a meaning, a purpose That 
purpose is to set free and to develop the capacities of hu- 
man individuals without lespect to race, sex, class or eco- 
nomic status. And this is all one with saying that the test 
of their value is the extent to which they educate every 
individual into the full stature of his possibihiy. Democ- 
racy has many meanings, but if it has a moral meaning, it 
is found in resolving that the supreme test of all political 
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institutions mid iiidustilal miungcmcnls shall be the con- 
tiibution they make to the all-aiound giowth of every 
mcmboi of society 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 

I Education as a Science* 

THE title — The Sources of a Science of Education — 
may suggest to some minds that it begs a prior question 
Is there a science of education? And still more funda- 
mentally, Can there be a science of education? Are the 
piocedutes and aims of education such that it is possible 
to leduce them to anything pioperly called a science? 
Similai questions exist in othei fields The issue is not un- 
known in histoiy, it is laised in medicine and law. As far 
as education is concerned, I may confess at once that I 
have put the question in its appaiently question-begging 
foim 111 order to avoid discussion of questions that aie im- 
poitant but that aie also full of thoins and attended with 
controversial divisions. 

It is enough for our purposes to note that the woid “sa-. 
ence” has a wide range 

Theie aie those who would lestiict the term to mathe^ 
matics oi to disciplines in which exact results can be de-* 
termined by iigoioiis methods of demonstration. Such a 
conception limits even the claims of physics and chemistry 
to be sciences, for according to it the only scientific por- 
tion of these subjects is the strictly mathematical. The 
position of what are ordinarily termed the biological sci-, 

'•'From Tho Sowcei of a Science of Educatton, pp 7-18; 28-33. 
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dices is even nioie dubious, while sotial subjects and psy- 
chology would haidly lank as sciences at all, when mcas- 
uied by this definition, Cleuily we must lake the idea of 
scieiiLC with some latitude We must take it with sufficient 
looseness to include all the subjects that aie usually le- 
gcirdod as sciences. The impoilant thing is to discover 
those tiaits m viitue of which various fields aie called 
scientific When we raise the question in this way, we are 
led to put emphasis upon methods of dealing with subject- 
mattei lathei than to look foi unifoim olijcclive tiaits in 
subject-matter, Fioiii this point of view, science signifies, 
I take it, the existence of systematic methods of inquiry, 
which, when they aie brought to beai on a lange of facts, 
enable us to undci stand them better and to control them 
moie intelligently, less haphazardly and with less loutine. 

No one would doubt that oui piactices in hygiene and 
medicine are less casual, less results of a mixture of guess 
work and tradition, than they used to be, nor that this dif- 
fciencc h«us been made by development of methods of in- 
vestigating and testing, Theie is an mtellecliuil techuiciuc 
by which discovery and oigani/ation of mateiial go on 
cumulatively, and by means of which one inqiiiier can re- 
peat the reseaiches of anothci, confiim oi disciedit them, 
and add still more to the capital stock of knowledge. Moic- 
over, the methods when they aie used tend to peifcct 
themselves, to suggest new prol)lcm.s, new investigations, 
which lefine old pioceduies and cieate new and better 
ones. 

The question as to the souices of a science of education 
is, then, to be taken in this sense. What are the ways by 
means of which the function of education in all its 
branches and phases — ^selection of material for the cur- 
riculum, methods of instruction and discipline, oiganiza- 
tion and administration of schools — can be conducted 
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with systematic increase of intelligent control and under- 
standing? What are the materials upon which we may — 
and should — diaw in older that educational activities may 
become in a less degree products of routine, tradition, ac- 
cident and transitoiy accidental influences? From what 
sources shall we draw so that theie shall be steady and 
cumulative growth of intelligent, communicable insight 
and power of diiection? 

Heie is the answer to those who deciy pedagogical study 
on the ground that success in teaching and in moral di- 
rection of pupils is often not in any direct latio to knowl- 
edge of educational principles. Heie is “A” who is much 
more successful than “B” m teaching, awakening the en- 
thusiasm of his students for learning, inspiring them 
moially by peisonal example and contact, and yet rela- 
tively ignorant of educational history, psychology, ap- 
pioved metliods, etc,, which possesses in abundant 
measuie. The facts are admitted. Bui what is overlooked 
by the objector is that the successes of such individuals 
lend to be boin and to die with them* beneficial conse- 
quences extend only to those pupils who have personal 
contact with such gifted teachers. No one can measure the 
waste and loss that have come from the fact that the con- 
tnbutions of such men and women in the past have been 
thus confined, and the only way by which we can prevent 
such waste in the futuie is by methods which enable us 
to make an analysis of what the gifted teacher does in- 
tuitively, so tliat something accruing from his work can be 
communicated to others Even in the things conventionally 
recognized as sciences, the insights of unusual persons 
remain impoitant and there is no levelling down to a uni- 
form pioceduie. But the existence of science gives com- 
mon efficacy to the experiences of the gemus, it makes it 
possible for the results of special power to become part of 
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tlie woikini5 e((uipmcnt of othei inquiieis, instead of per- 
ishing as they arose 

The iiulividiuil capacities of the Newtons, Boyles, 
Joules, Ddiwins, Lyells, HelmholUcs, aie not dcstioyed 
because of the existence of science, theii diffeionccs fiom 
otheia and the impossibility of predicting on the basis of 
past science what discovciies they would make — that is, 
the impossibility of leguhiting theii activities by antece- 
dent sciences — ^peisist. But science makes it possible foi 
olheis to benefit systematically by what they achieved. 

The existence of scientific method piotects us also from 
a dangei that attends the opcialions of men of unusual 
power; dangers of slavish imitation paitisanship, and such 
jealous devotion to then;! and then woik as to get in the 
way of fuither piogiess Anybody can notice today that 
the effect of an oiiginal and poweiful teachei is not all to 
the good Those influenced by him often show a one-sided 
inleicst, they tend to foim schools, and to become Im- 
pervious to other problems and tuiths; they incline to 
sweai by the words of their master and to go on lepcating 
his thoughts alter him, and often without the spiiit and 
insight Uiat originally made them significant. Obscivation 
also shows that these lesulls happen oflenest in those sub- 
jects in which scientific method is least developed. Where 
these nielhods are of longer staftding students adopt meth- 
ods rather than meiely results, and employ them with 
flexibility rather than in literal reproduction. 

This digression seems to be justified not merely because 
those who object to the idea of a science put personality 
and its unique gifts in opposition to science, but also be- 
cause tliosc who recommend sciehce sometimes urge tliat 
uniformity of procedure will be its consequence. So it 
seems worth while to dwell on the fact that in the sub- 
jects best developed from the scientific point of view, the 
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opposite is the case Command of scientific methods and 
systematized subject-matter hbeiates individuals; it en- 
ables them to see new pioblcms, devise new procedures, 
and, m geneial, malces for diveisification lathei than for 
set unifoimity. But at the same time these diveisifications 
have a cumulative effect in an advance shaied by all 
workers in the field. 

That, in conciete opeiation, education is an ait, either 
a meclianical ait or a fine art, is unquestionable. If there 
were an opposition between science and art, I should be 
compelled to side with those who assert that education is 
an art But theie is no opposition, although there is a dis- 
tinction. We must not be misled by words. Engineering is, 
in actual piactice, an art. But it is an art that progies- 
sively incorporates moie and more of science into itself, 
moie of mathematics, physics and chemistry It is the kind 
of art it is precisely because of a content of scientific sub- 
ject-matter which guides it as a practical operation. There 
is room for the original and daring projects of exceptional 
individuals. But their distinction lies not in the fact that 
they turn their backs upon science, but in the fact that 
they malce new integrations of scientific material and 
turn it to new and previously unfamiliar and unforeseen 
uses. When, in education, the psychologist or observer and 
experimentalist in any field reduces his findings to a rule 
which is to be unifoimly adopted, then, only, is there a 
result which is objectionable and destructive of the free 
play of education as an art. 

But this happens not because of saentific method but 
because of departure from it. It is not the capable engi- 
neer who treats scientific findings as imposing upon him 
a certain course which is to be ligidly adhered to. it is the 
third- or fourth-rate man who adopts this course. Even 
more, it is the unskilled day laborer who follows it. For 
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even if the practice adopted is one that follows fiom sci- 
ence and could not have been discoveied or employed ex- 
cept for science, when it is LonveikMl into a unifoim lule 
of pioccdine it hcTomes an einpiiual rulcMtf- thumb pio- 
ceduie-— just as a pcMson may use a table of logarithms 
incc.hanically without knowing anything about mathe- 
matic.s. 

The dangci is great in the degiee in which the attempt 
to develop scientific method is leceiit. Nobody would deny 
that education is still in a condition of tuinsition fiom an 
einpnical to a scientific status* In its empiiical foim the 
chief factois detcimining education aie tradition, imita- 
tive leprodiiction, response to vaiious external pressuies 
wheic the stiongest foice wins out, and the gifts, native 
and acquired, of individual teaclieis. In this situation there 
is a stiong tendency to identify teaching ability with Uie 
use of piocedurcs that yield immediately successful re- 
sults, success being measined by such things as order in 
the classioom, coiicct iccilations liy pupils in assigned 
lessons, passing of examinations, promotion of pupils to a 
highci glade, etc. 

For the mojst part, (Jicsc are the standards by which a 
community judges the woith of a teacher l^ospeclive 
teacheis come to training schools, whethei in noimal 
schools or colleges, with such ideas implicit in their minds. 
They want very laigely to find out ho%v to do things with 
the maximum piospect of success. Put baldly, they want 
recipes. Now, to such persons science is of value because 
it puts a stamp of final appioval upon this and that spe- 
cific piocedurc It is veiy easy foi science to be regaided 
as a guaiautec tliat goes witli the sale of goods latliei than 
as a light to the eyes and a lamp to the feet. It is piissed 
foi its piesiige value lather than as an oigan of personal 
illumination and liberation. It is prized because it is 
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thought to give unquestionable authenticity and authority 
to a specific pioceduie to be earned out in the school 
loom So conceived, science n antagonistic to education 
as an ait. 

To be able to get away foi the time being from en- 
tanglement in the lugendes and needs of immediate prac- 
tical concerns is a condition of the oiigin of scientific 
tieatmcnt in any field, Pieoccupation with attaining some 
dhect end oi practical utility always limits saentific in- 
quiry, For it restricts the field of attention and thought, 
since we note only those things that are immediately con- 
nected with what we want to do or get at the moment. 
Science signifies that we cairy oui observations and think- 
ing fuitlier afield and become interested in what happens 
on its own account. Theory is in the end, as has been well 
said, the most practical of all things, because this widening 
of the lange of attention beyond nearby puipose and de- 
sire eventually lesults in the cieation of wider and farthei- 
reaching purposes and enables us to use a much wider and 
deeper range of conditions and means than were expiessed 
in the obseivation of piimitive practical purposes. For the 
time being, however, the formation of theoiies demands a 
resolute turning aside from the needs of practical opera- 
tions previously perfoimed 

This detachment is peculiarly hard to secure in the case 
of those persons who are concerned with buildmg up the 
scientific content of educational practices and arts There 
is a pressure for immediate results, for demonstration of 
a quidc, short-time span of usefulness in school. There is 
a tendency to convert the results of statistical inquiries 
and laboratory experiments into directions and rules for 
the conduct of school administration and instruction. Re- 
sults tend to be directly grabbed, as it were, and put into 
operation by teachers. Then there is not the leisure for 
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that slow and giadiuil iiidepondeiit Rrowtli of Ihcoiics that 
is a noccssaiy condition of the fmniation of i\ tiue science. 
This danfi(0i is pecnlimly imminent in a siience of educa- 
tion because its veiy rcceatness and novelty arouse scep- 
ticism as to its possibility and its value. The human desire 
to piovc that the scientific mode of attack is really of 
value bungs piessiue to couvcit scientific conclusions into 
*ules and standards of sclioolioom piacticc. 

Laws and facts, even when they are anived at in genu- 
inely scientific shape, do not yield n/les of practice. Their 
value foi educational practice — and all education is a mode 
of piactice, intelligent oi accidental and routine — ^is indi- 
rect; it consists in pi o vision of mtcHectml instrimentali^ 
ties to be used by the educatoi That is, they direct his at- 
tention, in both obseivation and leflcction, to conditions 
and lelatlonships which would olheiwisc escape him. If 
wc lelain the woid “rule” at all, we must say that scien- 
tific lesulls furnish a lule foi the conduct of obscivatiom 
and inquiries t not a rule for oveit action They function 
not directly with lespect to piacticc and its losulls, but ui- 
diicctly, through the medium of an altered menial atti- 
tude* 

7 knew a ieachei in a tiaining school for teachers who 
used to tell his students, “If you find that what I am 
telling you, or what anothei teacher here lolls you, gets in 
the way of your common sense, of your use of your own 
judgment in an actual school situation, forget what you 
have learned and rely upon what your own judgment tells 
you is the best thing to do under the circumstances,” 

I nevei undcistood this saying to mean that the teacher 
thought that peisonal common-sense judgments and intui- 
tions were the sole and sufficient guides of the teachei, or 
that he regaided the principles and facts which were 
taught to those in tiaining of no practical value, I im- 
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agine that what he said was a negative way of stating that 
the value of the science, the history and philosophy of edu- 
cation acquiied m the tiaining school, resides in the en- 
lightenment and guidance it supplies to observation and 
judgment of actual situations as they arise If, m any 
paiticulai case, the students saw no connection between 
what they had learned and the school situation, instead of 
trying to deiive a lule fiom what they had learned they 
should depend upon then judgment as that had been de- 
veloped by theoretical learnings and as these might oper- 
ate unconsciously. In shoit, it was a way of saying that 
the value of definite instruction with respect to educa- 
tional matters consists in its effect upon the formation of 
personal attitudes of observing and judging 

The net conclusion of oui discussion is that the final 
leality of educational science is not found in books, nor 
m expel imental laboiatoiics, nor in the class-rooms where 
it is taught, but in the minds of those engaged in diiecting 
educational activities. Results may be scientific, short of 
theii opeiative presence in the attitudes and habits of 
obseivation, judgment and planning of those engaged in 
the educative act. But they aie not educational saence 
shoit of this point They aie psychology, sociology, statis- 
tics, 01 whatevei. 

This is the point upon which my whole discussion turns 
We must distinguish between the sources of educational 
science and scientific content. We aie in constant danger 
of confusing the two, we tend to suppose that certain re- 
sults, because they aie scientific, are already educational 
science Enlightenment, clarity and progress can come 
about only as we remember that such lesults aie somces 
to be used, thiough the medium of -the minds of educatois, 
to make educational functions more intelligent. 
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II -Sources of a Science of Education 

A. ON THE BORKOWING OF TECMNIQUl'.S 

Eclucalional science cannot be consluictecl simply by 
bon owing the techniques of expeiiment and mcasiucment 
found m physical science. This could happen only if some 
way had been found by which menial oi p.sycliological 
phenomena aie capable of statement in tcims of units of 
space, time, motion, and mass. It is uniiecessaiy to state 
that this condition has not been fulfilled. Noi have we as 
yet any other general hypotheses in the light of which to 
know what we are measuring and by which we can inter- 
pret lesults, place them in a system and lead on to fruit- 
ful indirect measmements. This piinciple is piactically im- 
portant at the present time. Theie is a tendency to assume 
that we ate getting the mateiial of a science of education 
meiely because the techniques of older, better established 
sciences aie borrowed and used. 

It is no reproach to a would-be science that in eaily 
stages it makes experiments and measurements the i-esults 
of which lack generalized significance. A period of groping 
is inevitable. But the lack of an intellectually coherent and 
inclusive system is a positive warning against attributing 
scientific value to lesults meicly because they are reached 
by means of lecognized techniques borrowed from sciences 
already established and aie capable of being stated in 
quantitative formulae. Quantity is not even the funda- 
mental idea of mathematics. 

n. EDUCATIVE PROCESSES AS A SOURCEf 

The first question whicli comes before us is what aie the 
place and role of educative processes and results in the 
school, family, etc., when they aie viewed as a source? 

♦From The Sources of a Science of Education, pp. 26-27 

t From The Sources of a Saence of Education, pp. 33-36. 
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The answei is (i) that educational pactices provide the 
data, the subject-mattei, which foim the problems of in- 
quiiy They aie the sole source of the ultimate problems 
to be investigated. These educational piactices aie also 
(2) the final test oj value of the conclusion of all re- 
seaiches. To suppose that scientific findings decide the 
value of educational undeitalimgs is to reverse the leal 
■case. Actual activities in educating test the worth of the 
results of scientific results. They may be scientific in some 
othei field, but not in education until they serve educa- 
tional piuposes, and whethei they really seive or not can 
be found out only in practice The latter comes fiisl and 
last. It is the beginning and the close, the beginning, be- 
cause it sets the problems which alone give to investiga- 
tions educational point and quality, the close, because 
practice alone can test, veiify, modify and develop the 
conclusions of these investigations. The position of scien- 
tific conclusions is intei mediate and auxiliary. 

Two conclusions as to tlie sources of educational science 
are now bcfoie us 

First, educational piactices fuinish the material that 
sets the pioblems of such a science, while sciences already 
developed to a fair state of maturity are the sources from 
which material is derived to deal intellectually with these 
problems. There is no more a special independent science 
of education than there is of bridge making. Second, mate- 
rial drawn fiom other sciences furnishes the content of ed- 
ucational science when it is focused on the problems that 
arise in education. 

C. GENERAL SOURCES* 

We may fairly enough call educational practice a kind 
of social engineering. Giving it that name at once pro- 

* From The Sources of a Science of EdticaUon, pp. 39-42 ; 46-Sli 
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vokcs notice that as an ait it is much more backward than 
branches of physical engmeeiing, like land suiveying, 
biitlgc-l)iuldiug and constuiction of lailways. The icasoii 
is obvious. Aftei all allowance is made foi less systematic 
tiaining foi peisons who engage in the ail of education, 
tlie outstanding fact is that the sciences which must be 
diawn upon to supply scientific content to the woik of the 
piactitionei in education aie themselves less matuie than 
those which furnish the intellectual content of engineeiing. 
The human sciences that are sources of the scientific con-- 
tent of education — biology, psychology and sociology — 
foi example, aie lelatively backwaid compaied witln 
mathematics and mechanics. 

This statement is not an innocuous truism, for im- 
poitant consequences flow fiom taking it to heart. In the 
fust place, just as the pioblems aiising on the piactical 
side in modem industiy, for example, have been an im- 
poilanl facLoi in stimulating leseairhes in heat, eloctiidty 
and light, so the pioblems that show themselves in ediuw 
tional piacticc should fuinish agencies to diu'cl the hu- 
mane sciences into intellectually fuiitful channels. It is 
not piactice alone that has suffered fiom isolation of 
thinkers in the social and psythological disciiilines from 
the occuirenccs taking place in schools. Indiffeiente to the 
lattci, a haidly veiled intellectual contempt foi them, has 
undoubtedly strengthened the lule of convention, routine 
and accidental opinion in the schools But it has also de- 
prived the sciences in question of pioblems that would 
have stimulated significant inquiiy and loflection. Much 
of the baiienncss and loose speculation in the humane sci- 
ences is directly due to lemoteness fiom the mateiial that 
would stimulate, dnect and test thought. Nothing in oui 
recent situation is moie pioniising for scientific develop- 
ment than the fact that the intellectual distance between 
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univeisity and elementary school, for example, is lessen- 
ing 

Tn the second plate, {tank lecogmtion of the relative 
backwaidness of the sciences that must form the main 
content of educational science is a protection as well as a 
stimulus Recognition that genuine growth in educational 
science is dependent upon prior advance in other subjects 
prevents us from entertaining premature and exaggerated 
expectations It would, it fully recognized, deter workers 
in the field from efforts at premature introduction into 
scliool practice of materials whose real value lies only in 
die contribution they may make to the further building 
up of scientific content; it would militate against exploita- 
tion of results that are as yet only half-balced And it 
would impress upon workers m the field of educational 
science the need for thoiough equipment in the sciences 
upon which the science ol education must draw. 

At this point, the fact that educational practices are a 
source of the problems of cducat ional science rather tlian 
of its definite material is especially siguiricant, Adequate 
recognition that the source of the really siientific content 
is found in other sciences would compel attempt at mas- 
tery of what they have to offer. With respect to statistical 
theory this lesson has lieen pietty well learned, Whetliei it 
has been with respect to other disciplines, or even witlr re- 
spect to the separate and exclusive application of statistics 
to the solution of educational problems, is open to doubt. 

Finally, lecognition of this obvious fact would be a pro- 
tection !igain.st attempting to extract from psychology 
and sociology definite solutions whidi it is beyond their 
present power to give. Such attempts, even when made 
unconsciously and with laudable intent to render educa- 
tion more scientific, defeat their own purpose and cieate 
reactions against the very concept of educational science. 
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Loilining lo wail is one of the impoilanl IhiiiRS that su- 
enlific method leaches, and the cxlonl lo whic h this lesson 
has been IcMuicd is one fair measure of (he claim to a hear- 
ing on the pait of woikers in Ihe field of education 

Special conditions are lequiied if the mateiial of school 
piactices is to be piesented to otheis in such shape as to 
form the data of a pioblem, ft peihaps suffices lo refer, 
in illiistiation of tliis point, to the great iinprovcinent al- 
leady brought in the handling of school reports, bollr ad- 
ministrative and instructional. Since the value of any piece 
of research is definitely conditioned by the data at com- 
mand, it is almost impossible to put too much emphasis 
upon the importance of records and reports, and of the 
manner in whiclr they arc kept, qualitative as well as 
quantitative. 

The value of this material to the investigator in educa- 
tion is almost like that of systematic and cumulative clini- 
cal records for medical science. There is an evident circle 
in this mallei. The kind of reports that are asked for and 
seciiied depend upon the oxisllng state of (he science, upon 
the scientific interests that dominate al a particular time. 
They also furnish data for fuilhci inquiries and conclu- 
sions. Hence the need that they should not be 1(K) rapidly 
meclianized into a standard fixed form. There must be 
flexible room for change or else scientific arrest will come 
from a too rigid fixation of the molds in which data are 
cast 

This factor of reports and records does not exhaust, by 
any means, the role of practitioners in building up a scien- 
tific content in educational activity. A constant flow of less 
formal reports on special school affairs and results is 
needed. Of the various possibilities here I select one for 
discussion. It seems to me that the contributions that 
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might come fiom dasi^-room teacheis are a comparatively 
neglected field, ot, to change the metaphoi, an almost un- 
worked mine It is unnecessary to point out the large ex- 
tent to which supeiintendents and piincipals have been 
diawn into the woik of studying special problems and con- 
tiibuting niateiicil lelative to them. It is to be hoped that 
the movement will not cc^se until all active class-room 
teacheis, of whatevei grade, are also diawn in, 

Theie aie undoubted obstacles in the way. It is often 
assumed, in effect if not m words, that class-ioom teach- 
eis have not themselves the training which will enable 
tliem to give effective intelligent cobpeiation The objec- 
tion pioves too much, so much so that it is almost fatal to 
tlie idea of a woikable scientific content m education For 
these teacheis aie the ones in direct contact with pupils 
and hence llie ones Ihiough whom the results of scientific 
findings finally reach students They are the channels 
through which the consequences of educational theoiy 
come into the lives of those at school. I suspect that if 
these teacheis me mainly channels of leception and trans- 
mission, the conclusions of science will be badly deflected 
and distorted before they get into the minds of pupils. I . 
am inclined to believe that this state of affairs is a chief 
cause for the tendency, oarliei alluded to, to convert sci- 
entific findings into recipes to be followed The human de- 
sire to be im “authority” and to contiol iiie activities of 
othcis does not, alas, disappear when a man becomes a 
scientist. 

A statistical study of, say, the reports of the N. E. A., 
would show the actual percentage of contributions to ed- 
ucational discussion made by class-room teachers on that 
level. It would perhaps raise the queiy whethei some of 
the incapacity, real or alleged, of this part of the coips of 
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eclucalois, the large mass of leacheis, is not cittubulablc 
to lack of oppoitimity and stimulus, lalhei than to inhei- 
ent dis(iiuiliricati()ns As fai as schools aie concerned, it is 
ceitain that the pioblems which leciuiio sticnlific ticat- 
ment arise in actual relationships with students. Conse- 
quently, it IS impossible to see how Iheic can be an ade- 
quate flow of subject-matter to set and control the piob- 
lems investlgatois deal with, unless thcic is active paiti- 
cipation on the pait of those diieclly engaged in teaching. 

If we now tuin to the subjects fiom which aie diawn 
the mateiials that aie to be brought to bcai upon educa- 
tional pioblems, we aic foiced to lecognize a fact alieady 
incidentally noted Theie is no subject-mattei intnnsically 
maiked off, eaimaiked so to say, as the content of educa- 
tional science. Any methods and any facts and piinciples 
from any subject whatsoever that enable the pioblems of 
administiation and instiuction io be dealt with in a bet- 
tered way aic peilinent Thus, in all that conceins the 
bearing of physical conditions upon the sucicss of school 
woik — ns m the case of ventilation, teinpcialuie, etc, 
alieady mentioned — ^[ihysiology and 1 elated stienccs aic 
. sources of scientific content. In other pioblems, such as 
making budgets, cost-accountings, oti , economic theory is 
drawn upon. It may be doulitcd whether with rcfcicnce to 
some aspect or olhei of education theie is any organized 
body of knowledge that may not need to be diawn upon 
to become a souicc of educational science. 

This consideration explains many phenomena in the 
piesent situation. Tt accounts for the lapid giowth of in- 
Icicst in the development of scientific content for educa- 
tional piactices in so many cliff eient lines of activity. We 
have become only iccently alive to the complexity of the 
educative process and aware of the number and variety of 
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disciphncb that must contubute if the piocess is to go on 
in an intelligently cUiccted way In accounting foi the 
manifestation of enthusiastic activity on the pait of some, 
the situation also explains the sceptical indifference of 
many about the whole niattei. Not meiely ineit conseiva- 
lives in the gencial public but many piofessors in other 
lines in universities have not been awakened to the com- 
plexity of the educational undci taking Hence, such per- 
sons regard Uie activities of tliose in dcpaitments of educa- 
tion as futile and void of senous meaning 

Failure to perceive that educational science has no con- 
tent of its own leads, on the other hand, to a segregation 
of research which tends to render it futile The assump- 
tion, if only tacit, that educational science has its own pe- 
culiar subject-mattci lesults in an isolation which makes 
the lattci a “mysteiy'* in the sense in which the higher 
crafts were once mysteries, A superficial token of this iso- 
lation is found in the development of that peculiai termi- 
nology lliai has been called “pedageese Segregation also 
accounts loi the tendency, alieady mentioned, to go at 
educational affairs without a sufficient gioiinding in the 
non-ediicalional disciplines that must be drawn upon, and 
hence to exaggeiate minor points m an absurdly one-sided 
way, and to grasp at some special scientific technique as 
if its use were a magical guarantee of a scientific product. 

Recognition of the variety of sciences that must be fo- 
cused when solving any educational problem tends to 
bieadth of view and to more seiious and piolonged effort 
at balance of the variety of factors which enter into even 
the simplest pioblems of teaching and administiation. The 
uncontrolled succession of waves of one-sided temporarily 
dominating interests and slogans that have affected educa- 
tional practice and theory could thus be reduced. 
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D SPI'.CIAL SOURCES 
(/) P^iyofiologv^ 

In spite of the wide and indoleiminalo field of sciences 
that aic souices of scientific conlont in education, theie 
aie ceit.im subjects that occupy a puvilo|»ed iiosition. By 
ccmimon consent, I suppose, psychology and sociology hold 
such positions. There is gcncial agicemcnt that psychology 
lies ncaiei to the question of mc*cUis and the social sciences 
neaicr to that of ends, oi that the fust is moie closely con- 
nected with how pupils leain, whothei knowledge or skill, 
and the lattei with what they are to leain But such a. 
statement only bungs us to the thieshold of the problem 
of the iclation between the “how” and the “what,” means 
and ends. If the how and the what, the psychological and 
the social, method and subject matter, must inteiact co- 
opeialively m order to secure good icsults, a haul and fast 
distinction between them is fraught with dangci. We want 
a method that will select subject-matter that aid.s psycho- 
logical (Uwelopmcnt, and we want a bubjeci-uiattci that 
will secure the u.se of methods psychologically loiiect. We 
cannot begin by dividing the field between the psychology 
of mdividual activity and giowlh and studuvs or subject- 
matters that aie socially dcsiialdc, and then exj)ect that at 
the end in practical operation the two things will balance 
each othei 

An unbiased suivey of the i.itiuition will, I think, show 
that the danger is not merely theoietical. When we make a 
sharp distinction betwt'en what is learned and how we 
learn it, and assign the deteunination of the process of 
leaining to p«?ycho]ogy and of subject-maltcn to social sci- 
ence, the inevitable outcome is that the leacliou of what 
is studied and learned upon the development of the person 

* From The Source\ of a Science of MdtuaUon, pp. SI; 61-64. 
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learning, upon the tastes, inteiests, and habits that contiol 
his futuic mental attitudes and 1 espouses is ovei looked 
In that clegicc the psychological account of the pioccss of 
personal Icainmg and giowUi is deficient and distorted It 
then deals with a shoit segment of the learning pioccss 
instead of with its continuities. 

Social needs and conditions are said to dictate, foi ex- 
ample, the necessity of instruction in leading, willing and 
numbeis at a faiily early age. It is also recognized that 
these aie useful factors in later peisonal growth, being the 
means of opening up learning in a vaiiety of subjects. So 
far the two aspects seem to be in harmony But suppose 
the question of how diildren learn most effectively to mas- 
ter tliese skills then be taken up in isolation, and methods 
are devised to piomote the leady acquisition of the skills 
in question The larger question is what other habits, in- 
cluding tastes and desires, are being collateially foimed. 

That a peison can learn efficiently to lead and yet not 
form a taste foi leading good literature, or without having 
cuiiositicH aioused that will lead him to apply his ability 
to lead to cxploic fields outside of what is conventionally 
termed good reading matter, are sad facts of expeiience. 
Learning to icad may develop book-woims, cliildien who 
lead omnivoiously, but at the expense of development of 
social and executive abilities and skills. The question of 
what one leains to lead is thus incxtiicably bound up with 
the question of how one leains to lead Unfoitunately, ex- 
perience shows that the methods which most readily and 
efficiently biing about skill to read (01 write, 01 figure) in 
its naiiowei sense of ability to recognize, pronounce and 
put togethei words, do not at the same time take care of 
the formation of attitudes that decide the uses to which 
the ability is to be put. This is the more important issue. 

It will not do for the psychologist to content himsell 
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with .sayuij? in ‘‘Tht'be olhei things me none of iny 

biisiuoss, 1 have shown how the child may most leachly 
and oillucnlly form the skill. The lost is ti[) to somebody 
else,” It will not do because one skill is aociuiied, othei 
abilities, piefeieiues and disabilities aie also learned, and 
these fall within the piovince of the psyehologieal inquher. 
This conclusion does^^not mean that the demoiistuition of 
how a paiTiuiKir skill is most icadlly loimcd is of no 
value But it does mean that educationally speaking the 
pioblems of attendant ladiations, expansions and contrac- 
tions, are in the end moic inipoitunl, and that it is dangei- 
oiis to take the pait foi the whole Noi is it satisfactory 
to say that the pait'musl be nidstcrcd bcfoie the whole 
can be attacked Foi, by the nature of the case, the whole 
enteis into the part, that is, it is a determining factor in 
the way in which one learns to read. Thus the consideia- 
lion of how one loams to read in its connection with its 
effect upon future poisonal development and intciests de- 
mands attention to deshalile subject-matter. The social 
question is mlertwined with the iisychological. 

(rV) Sociology^ 

I come now to the contiibution of sociology -by which 
for present purposes I mean all the social disciplines— to 
Uic scientific content of education Fortunately, it is not 
necossaiy to insist at this day and date upon the imiior- 
tance of this factoi. Like the woid “social,’^ the woids “.so- 
cialized education’* me in the mr. The cpieslions ilinl call 
for discussion concern how the idea is to be inleipreted. 
Time pounils of mention of only two points. One lelatcs 
to the position of social tooh, 1'he most obvious example 
of such tools is skill in language (reading, spelling and 
wilting) and number. But these aic only instances, Man- 

*Fiom The JSource'f of a Suence of Education^ pp. ?0-73. 
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neis al&o ftnm a social tool and so do moials in one of their 
aspects, A consideidblc poition of geogiaphy and history 
do so, and also elementary science, as well as some tiaits 
of the fine ails In fact, it would be haid to draw a line at 
miy point in the educational scheme; considei, for exam- 
ple, the necessities of the piofessional students in medicine 
and law to niastei ccitain skills and bodies of fact as so- 
cial tools. The only cliffeience among subjects of the cur- 
liculum as to social tools seems to be a matter of degree 
In view, of this fact, the cuuent habit of spealdng only 
of some skills as social tools suggests the need foi thought 
The cause foi tlieii being selected as the social tools be- 
comes evident, I think, when we notice that the things 
usually called social tools aie the most formal pails of the 
curnculum. These subjects and skill in employing them are 
formal because they aie separated fiom social content, 
they aic social tools prospectively lathci than at the time 
they me leainecl. Emphasis upon lepetition, making then 
acquisition a ficquency function, is pi oof of this isolation 
fiom direct social subjcct-mattei and value 
I am not going to discuss this point. I use it as an illus- 
tiation of the cuuent division^ found m many subjects, 
between social tools and social consequences The net ef- 
fect of this division upon the contribution social subject- 
matter makes to educational science is sciious The tools 
that are recognized to be social aie not ticated socially but 
arc relegated to the mechanics of psychology. In so far as 
they aie not socially conii oiled, the social use to which 
they aie finally put is accidental. School piactices are in 
this lespect, in many modem scliools, ahead of theoiy 
Those engaged in the act of teaching know that the social 
tools are best acquired m a social context and foi the sake 
of some social application falling wilhm a neaiby phase 
of life. 
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Whon skill in and with tools is not .socially foimed, that 
is, KciuMiilod foi social ends, the latlei aio sopainlcd fiom 
the incMiis by which they should bo conti oiled To take 
just one instance 1'he kind of icading-inattei that now 
i*nost abounds sncuilly, as may be galhcned liom a glance 
at newsstands, is hugely of a .sotdally ioidniu/hlo chaiac- 
tei. Yet it can be sold only to leadcns, to those in posses- 
sion of the so-Ccilled social tools Ihiges of exposition 
would not speak inou» elocpiently of what is bound to hap- 
pen when educational theoiy si'pcuatcs, in the name of 
science, the psychologictil piocc\sscs that legulatc the meie 
mechanism of ncquiiing a skilliioin the social conditions 
and needs which have to do with the application of tliat 
skill. 

The othoi point about the contribution of sociology to 
educational science concerns the dctei mination of values, 
of objectives, I'he shoilost cut to get something that loolcs 
scientific is to make a statistical study of existing prac- 
lites and desiies, with the supi)osilion that theii acciuatc 
detei mination will sc'ttle the subjoct-mattoi to be taught, 
thus taking cuuiculum-forming out of the aii, putting it 
on a solid factual basis. This signifies, in effect and in 
logic, that the kind of education which the social environ- 
ment gives unconsciously and in connection with all its 
defects, peiveision.s and distoitions, is the kind of educa- 
tion the .schools should give consciously. Such an idea is 
almost enough to cause one to tiun back to the theories 
of classicists who would confine the mipoitant subject- 
matter of instruction to the best of the pioducts of the 
past, in disregard of piesent and piospoctive social condi- 
tions. It IS haicl to see any cause foi such a procedure ex- 
cept a desire to demonstrate the value of ^'educational 
science” by showing that it ha.s something immediate and 
diicct to furnish in the guidance of schools. 
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(//7) Philosophy * 

The philosophy of education is a source of the scieuie 
of education, but one less often lecognized as such We 
aio, I think, habituated to thinking of the saences as feed- 
cis of philosophy rathci than of philosophy as a souice of 
science Philosophy is looked at by those who dignify it as 
a subject which analyzes ciitically the piemises that aie 
unci ideally assumed in the special sciences, oi else as a 
complete intellectual oiganizadon of then results. Others 
take a less lespcctful and perhaps moic popular view of 
it, and legard it as a constantly vanishing quantity, deal- 
ing by way of opinion and speculation with matters that 
sciences have not got around to dealing with m a positive 
way. Personally, I tliink there is truth in both of these 
views, but that neither one touches the heart of the lela- 
tionship of philosophy and science Theie is in every sub- 
ject at every time a serial piogiession from the more spe- 
cific to the more general. The only distinction we can prof- 
itably diaw is to say that science lies towaid the specific 
pole and philosophy towaid the general, while there is no 
definite line where one leaves off and the other begins. 

It is because of this fact that there is a reciprocal lela- 
tion between them, each feeding the othei as a source 
Were this the time and place, it could be shown from tlic 
history of the sciences, mathematical, physical and biolog- 
ical, that ideas originating at the philosophic end (geneial, 
often vague and speculative, if you please) have been in- 
dispensable factois in the generation of science. An exami- 
nation of history would also show that theie is no steady 
one-way movement, the movement horn geneial to special 
is not one that has a definite conclusion that stays put 
Specialized lesults recuirently gel loo set and rigid be- 
cause of isolation due to the very speaalizaiion by which 

♦ From The Soitrees of a Science of Eiucaiion, pp, S1-S3, 
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they Jiic ol)Uiinc(l. Fci mentation and fiuclifieation then 
come in fiom the pole of goneuil ideas and points of view 
Spedlic lesults aic shaken up, loosened and phuod in new 
contexts 

III Traditional vs. Piogrcssivc Education^ 

Mankind likes to think in tonns of e\lienie opposites. It 
IS given to foinuilating its beliefs in toims of Rithcr-Ors, 
between wliidi it lecognizcs no inlei mediate possibilities. 
When foiced to letognize that the cxtienics cannot be 
acted upon, it is still inclined to hold that they aie all 
light in theoiy but that when it comes to piactical mat- 
teis circumstances compel us to compiomise Kducatioiial 
philosophy IS no exception. The hisloiy of educational 
tlieoiy IS marked by opposition between the idea that edu- 
cation is development fiom within and that it is foimation 
from without; that it is liased uiion natuial endowments 
and that edutalion is a pioccss of ovcnoniing natural in- 
rlination and subslilutuig in its place habits acquired un- 
der external piessure. 

At present, the opposition, so fai as piactical affaiis of 
the school arc uniccmed, tends to take the form of con- 
trast between tuulitioiuil and progressive education. If the 
underlying ideas of the former are fornmlaled bioadly, 
without the qualifications icquired for accuiate state- 
ment, they are found to be about as follows: The suliject- 
mattei of education consists of bodies of infoimalion and 
of skills that have lieeu woiked out in the past; therefoie, 
the chief business of the school is to transmit them to the 
new generation In the past, thcic have also been devel- 
oped standaxcls and lulcs of conduct; moial training con- 
sists in foiming habits of action in confounity with these 
lilies and stanclaids Finally, the general puttein of school 

♦From Expet mice and Educatwtii pp. 1-1 J; 17-19. 
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oiganization (by which I mean the relations of pupils to 
one‘ another and to the teachers) constitutes the school a 
kind of institution shaiply inaiked off from other social 
institutions Call up in imagination the oi dinary school- 
loom, Its time-schedules, schemes of classification, of ex- 
amination and piomotion, of iiiles of order, and I think 
you will grasp what is meant by “pattern of oiganization ’’ 
II then you contiast this scene with what goes on in the 
family, for example, you will appieciate what is meant by 
the school being a kind of institution sharply maiked off 
fiom any othei foim of social oiganization. 

The thicc chaiacteiistics just mentioned fix the aims 
and methods of instiuction and discipline The main pur- 
pose 01 objective is to piepare the young foi future re- 
sponsibilities and for success in life, by means of acquisi- 
tion of the oiganized bodies of infoiraation and piepared 
foims of skill which compiehend the maleiial of instiuc- 
tion Since the subject-mattei as well as standards of piop- 
er conduct aie handed down fiom the past, the altitude of 
pupils must, upon the whole, be one of docility, leceptiv- 
ity, and obedience Books, especially textbooks, aie the 
chief representatives of the lore and wisdom of the past, 
while teacheis are the organs Ihiough which pupils are 
biought into effective connection with the mateiial. Teach- 
eis aie the agents thiough which knowledge and skills are 
communicated and rules of conduct enforced 

I have not made this brief summaiy for the purpose of 
criticizing the undei lying philosophy. The lise of what is 
called new education and progressive schools is of itself a 
pioduct of discontent with traditional education In effect 
it is a ciiticism of the latter. When the implied criticism ia 
made explicit it reads somewhat as follows: The traditional 
scheme is, in essenqe, one of imposition from above and 
from outside, It imposes adult standards, subject-matter, 
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and mclhods upon those who are only gi owing slowly to- 
ward matuiity. The gap is so great that the leciimcd sub- 
joct-nuttei, the methods of Icaimng and ot liehaviiig aie 
foreign to the ousting uipacilies of Uk* young They are 
lieyond the leath of the oxpouciue the young loaincis al- 
UMcly possess. Consequently, they must be imposed; even 
though good teacheis will use devices of ait to covei up 
the imposition so as to lelieve it of obviously brutal fea- 
tin cs. 

Piut the guT between the matuic oi adult pioducts and 
the cxpcuencc and abilities of the young is so wide that 
the vciy situation foibicls much active pailicipation by 
pupils in the development of what is taught. Theiis is to 
do — ^and leain, as iL was the pait of the six hundied to do 
and die. Leainiiig hcic means acquisition of what aheady 
is incoipoiatcd in books and in the heads of the elders. 
Moreover, that which is taught is thought of as essentially 
static. Tt is taught as a finished pioducl, with little regaid 
eithei to the ways in which it was originally built up oi 
to changes that will siucly occur m the futuie. It is to a 
large extent the cultural product of societies that assumed 
the future would be much like the past, and yet it is used 
as educational food in a society wheie change is the lule, 
not the exception. 

If one attempts to foimiilate the philosophy of educa- 
tion implidt in the practices of the newei education, wc 
may, I think, discover certain common piinciples amid 
the variety of piogicssive schools now existing. To imposi- 
tion fiom above is opposed expression and cultivation of 
individuality; to external discipline is opposed free activ- 
ity; to learning fiom texts and teachers, Icaining thiough 
experience; to acquisition of isolated skills and techniques 
by diill, is opposed acquisition of them as means of attain- 
ing ends which make direct vital appeal; to preparation 
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for a more or less remote futuie is opposed making the 
most of the opportunities of present life; to static aims 
and materials is opposed acquaintance with a changing 
world. 

Now, all principles by themselves are abstract. They 
become conciete only in the consequences which lesult 
from their application. Just because the principles set 
foith are so fundamental and far-ieaching, everything de- 
pends upon the interpretation given them as they ate put 
into puictice in the school and the home. ,It is at this 
point that the lefeience made eailier to Either-Or philos- 
ophies becomes peculiarly pertinent. The general philos- 
ophy of the new education may be sound, and yet the dif- 
feience in abstiact principles will not decide the way in 
which the moral and intellectual prefer ence involved shall 
be worked out in practice, There is always the dangei in 
a new movement that in rejecting the aims and methods 
of tliat which it would supplant, it may develop its prin- 
ciples negatively rather than positively and consti actively. 
Then it takes its clew in practice from that which is re- 
jected instead of from the constructive development of its 
own philosophy. 

I take It that the fundamental unity of the newei philos- 
ophy is found in the idea that there is an intimate and 
necessary i elation between the processes of actual experi- 
ence and education, tf this be true, then a positive and 
constructive development of its own basic idea depends 
upon having a correct idea of experience. Take, for exam- 
ple, the question of oiganized subject-matter— -which will 
' be discussed in some detail later. The problem for progres- 
sive education is: What aie the place and meaning of sub- 
ject-matter and of organization within experience? How 
does subject-matter function? Is theie anything inherent 
in experience which tends towards progressive organization 
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of its contents? What lesulls follow when the mateiials of 
experience aie not progressively organized? A philosophy 
which proceeds on the basis of rejection, of sheer opposi- 
tion, will neglect these questions It will tend to suppose 
that because the old education was based on leady-made 
oiganization, therefore it suffices to reject the pimciple of 
organization tn totOj instead of striving to discover what it 
means and how it is to be attained on the basis of expeii- 
ence We might go tlnough all the points of diffeience be- 
tween the new and the old education and reach similar 
conclusions When external control is rejected, the pioblem 
becomes that of finding the factors of contiol that aie in- 
herent within expel lence When exteinal authority is re- 
jected, it does not follow that all authority should be re- 
jected, but lather that theie is need to search for a more 
effective source of authority. Because the oldei education 
imposed the knowledge, methods, and the rules of con- 
duct of the mature peison upon the young, it does not fol- 
low, except upon the basis of the extieme EHher-Oi phi- 
losophy, that the knowledge and skill of the matuie per- 
son has no directive value for the experience of the imma- 
ture. On the contiary, basing education upon personal ex- 
perience may mean more multiplied and moie intimate 
contacts between the mature and the immature than ever 
existed in the traditional school, and consequently more, 
lather than less, guidance by others. The problem, then, 
is: how these contacts can be established without violat- 
ing the principle of learning through personal experience. 
The solution of this problem requires a well thought-out 
philosophy of the social factors that operate in the consti- 
tution of individual experience. 

What is indicated in the foregoing remarks is that the 
general principles of the new education do not of them- 
selves solve any of the problems of the actual or practical 
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conduct and management of progressive schools Rather, 
they set new problems which have to be worked out on 
the basis of a new philosophy of experience The pioblems 
are not even lecognized, to say nothing of being solved, 
when it is assumed that it suffices to reject the ideas and 
practices of the old education and then go to the opposite 
extreme Yet I am sure that you will appreciate what is 
meant when I say that many of the newer schools tend to 
make little oi nothing of organized subject-matter of 
study, to proceed as if any form of direction and guidance 
by adults were an invasion of individual freedom, and as if 
the idea that education should be concerned with the pres- 
ent and future meant that acquamtance with the past has 
little or no role to play in education Without pressing 
these defects to the point of exaggeration, they at least il- 
lustrate what IS meant by a theory and practice of educa- 
tion which proceeds negatively or by reaction against 
what has been current in education rather than by a posi- 
tive and constructive development of purposes, methods, 
and subj'ect-mattei on the foundation of a theory of ex- 
perience and its educational potentialities. 

It is not too much to say that an educational philosophy 
which professes to be based on the idea of freedom may 
become as dogmatic as ever was the traditional education 
which is reacted agamst Foi any theory and set of prac- 
tices are dogmatic which aie not based upon critical exam- 
ination of Its own underlying principles Let us say" that 
the new education emphasizes the freedom of the learner. 
Very well. A problem is now set. What does freedom mean 
and what are the conditions under which it is capable of 
realization? Let us say that the kmd of external imposi- 
tion which was so common in the tiaditional school lim- 
ited lather than promoted the intellectual and moial de- 
velopment of the young. Again, very well Recognition of 
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this seiioiis defect sets a piobleni. Just what is the lole of 
the teachei and of books in promoting the educational de- 
velopment of the immaUire? Admit that traditional educa- 
tion employed, as the subject-mattci foi study, facts and 
ideas so bound up with the past as to give little help in 
dealing with the issues of the piesent and futuie, Veiy 
well Now we have the problem of discovering the con- 
nection which actually exists within experience between 
the achievements of the past and the issues of the piesent 
We have the problem of ascei taming how acquaintance 
with the past may be translated into a potent instiumen- 
tality for dealing effectively with the futuie We may re- 
ject knowledge of the past as the md of education and 
theieby only emphasize its importance as a meanz When 
we do that we have a pioblem that is new m the stoiy of 
education. How shall the young become acquainted with 
the past m such a way that the acquaintance is a potent 
agent in appieciation of the living present? 

In shoit, the point I am making is that lejection of the 
philosophy and practice of traditional education sets a 
new type of difficult educational pioblem for those who 
believe in the new type of education. We shall operate 
blindly and in confusion until we lecognize this fact, until 
we thoioughly appreciate that depaiture fiom the old 
solves no pioblems What is said in the following pages is, 
accordingly, intended to indicate some of the mam prob- 
lems with which the newer education is confronted and to 
suggest the main lines along which their solution is to be 
sought I assume that amid all uncertainties theie is one 
permanent frame of reference; namely, the organic con- 
nection between education and peisonal experience; or, 
that the new philosophy of education is committed to some 
kind of empirical and experimental philosophy. But ex- 
perience and experiment are not self-explanatory ideas. 
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Rather, their meaning is part of the problem to be ex- 
plored, To know the meaning of empiricism we need to 
understand what experience is, 

A philosophy of education, like any theory, has to be 
stated m words, in S3mibols But so fai as it is more than 
verbal it is a plan foi conducting education Like any plan, 
it must be flamed with lefeience to what is to be done 
and how it is to be done. The more definitely and sin- 
cerely it IS held that education is a development withm, 
by, and for experience, the more important it is that there 
shall be clear conceptions of what experience is Unless ex- 
perience is so conceived that the result is a plan for decid- 
ing upon subject-matter, upon methods of instruction and 
discipline, and upon material equipment and social organ- 
ization of the school, it is wholly in the an It is reduced 
to a form of words which may be emotionally stirring but 
foi which any other set of words might equally well be 
substituted unless they indicate operations to be initiated 
and executed Just because tiadilional education was a 
mattei of routine in which the plans and programs weie 
handed down from the past, it does not follow that pro 
gressive education is a matter of planless improvisation 
The traditional school could get along without any con- 
sistently developed philosophy of education. About all it 
required in that line was a set of abstract words like cul- 
tuie, discipline, our great cultural heritage, etc,, actual 
guidance being derived not from them but fiom custom 
and established routines. Just because progressive schools 
cannot rely upon established traditions and institutional 
habits, they must eithei proceed more or less haphazardly 
or be directed by ideas which, when they are made artic- 
ulate and coherent, form a philosophy of education Re- 
volt against the kind of orgamzation charactenstic of the 
traditional school constitutes a demand for a kind of or- 
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ganization based upon ideas I think that only slight ac- 
quaintance with the history of education is needed to 
prove that educational reformers and innovatois alone 
have felt the need foi a philosophy of education Those 
who adhered to the established system needed merely a 
few fine-sounding words to justify existing piactices. The 
real woik was done by habits which weie so fixed as to 
be institutional The lesson for progiessive education is 
that it requiies m an urgent degiee, a degree more press- 
ing than was incumbent upon former innovatois, a philos- 
ophy of education based upon a philosophy of expeiience. 

IV Philosophy of Experience* 

If theie is any tiuth in what has been said about the 
need of foimmg a theory of experience in order that edu- 
cation may be intelligently conducted upon the basis of ex- 
peiience, it is clear that the next thing in older in this dis- 
cussion IS to present the piinciples that are most signifi- 
cant in flaming this theory, 

I have already mentioned what I called the category of 
continuity, or the experiential continuum This piinciple 
is involved, as I pointed out, in every attempt to discrimi- 
nate between experiences that are woith while education- 
ally and those that are not It may seem superfluous to 
argue that this discrimination is necessaiy not only in ciiti- 
cizing the traditional type of education but also in initiat- 
ing and conducting a different type. Nevertheless, it is 
advisable to puisue for a little while the idea that it is 
necessaiy/ One may safely assume, I suppose, that one 
thing which has lecommended the piogressive movement 
is that it seems more in accoid with the demociatic ideal 
to which our people is committed than do the pioceduies 
of the traditional school, since the latter have so much of 

* Fiom Expmence and Education, pp 23-53 
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the autocratic about them Another thing which has con- 
tributed to its favorable reception is that its methods are 
humane in comparison with the harshness so often attend- 
ing the policies of the traditional school. 

The question I would raise concerns why we prefer 
demociatic and humane airangements to those which are 
autocratic and harsh And by “why,” I mean the reason 
for preferring them, not just the canses which lead us to 
the preference One cause may be that we have been 
taught not only in the schools but by the press, the pulpit, 
the platform, and our laws and law-making bodies that 
democracy is the best of all social institutions We may*^ 
have so assimilated this idea from our surroundings that 
it has become an habitual part of our mental and moral 
make-up. But similar causes have led other persons in dif- 
ferent surroundings to widely varying conclusions — to pre- 
fer fascism, foi example The cause for our preference is 
not the same thing as the reason why we should piefer it 
It IS not my purpose here to go m detail into the rea- 
son But I would ask a single question. Can we find any 
reason that does not ultimately come down to the belief 
that democratic social arrangements promote a better qual- 
ity of human experience, one which is more widely acces- 
sible and enjoyed, than do non-demociatic and anti-demo- 
ciatic forms of social life? Does not the principle of re- 
gard for individual freedom and for decency and kindli- 
ness of human relations come back in the end to the con- 
viction that th^ese things are tributary to a higher quality 
of experience on the part of a greater number than are 
methods of repiession and coercion or force? Is it not the 
reason for our preference that we believe that mutual con- 
sultation and convictions reached through persuasion, 
malce possible a better quality of e:q)eiience than can 
otherwise be provided on any wide scale? 
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If the answer to these questions is in the affirmative 
(and personally I do not see how we can justify oui pref- 
eience foi democracy and humanity on any other ground) , 
the ultimate reason for hospitality to progiessive educa- 
tion, because of its leliance upon and use of humane meth- 
ods and its kinship to democracy, goes back to the fact 
that discrimination is made between the inheient values of 
diffeient experiences. So I come back to the principle of 
continuity of experience as a criterion of discrimination. 

At bottom, this principle rests upon the fact of habit, 
when habit is interpreted biologically The basic charac- 
*teristic of habit is that every experience enacted and un- 
deigone modifies the one who acts and undergoes, while 
this modification affects, whether we wish it or not, the 
quality of subsequent exi^eriences For it is a somewhat dif- 
ferent person who enteis into them. The piinciple of habit 
so understood obviously goes deeper than the oi dinary 
conception of a habit as a more or less fixed way of doing 
things, although it includes the latter as one of its special 
cases It covers the formation of attitudes, attitudes that 
are emotional and intellectual; it covers oui basic sensitiv- 
ities and ways of meeting and responding to all the condi- 
tions which w^ meet in living 

So far, howevei, we have no ground for discrimination 
among experiences. For the principle is of universal appli- 
cation. There is some kind of continuity in cveiy case. It 
is when we note the different forms m which continuity 
<4 experience opfeiates that we get the basis of discriminat- 
ing among experiences I may illustrate what is meant by 
an objection which has been brought against an idea which 
I once put foith — ^namely, that the educative process can 
be identified with growth when that is understood in 
terms of the active participle, growing 

Growth, or growing as developing, not only physically 
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but intellectually and morally, is one exemplification of 
the principle of continuity The objection made is that 
growth might take many different directions a man, for 
example, who starts out on a career of burglary may grow 
in that direction, and by practice may grow into a highly 
expert burglar Hence it is argued that “growth^* is not 
enough, we must also specify the direction in which 
growth takes place, the end toward which it tends Be- 
fore, howevei, we decide that the objection is conclusive 
we must analyze the case a little further. 

That a man may grow m effiaency as a burglar, as a 
gangster, or as a corrupt politician, cannot be doubted. But 
from the standpoint of growth as education and education 
as growth the question is whether growth in this direction 
promotes oi retards growth in geneial Does this form of 
growth cieate conditions foi further giowth, or does it set 
up conditions that shut off the person who has grown in 
this particulai diiection fiom the occasions, stimuli, and 
opportunities for continuing growth m new directions? 
What is the effect of growth in a special direction upon 
the attitudes and habits which alone open up avenues for 
development m other lines? I shall leave you to answer 
these questions, saying simply that when and only when 
development in a particulai line conduces to continumg 
growtli does it answer to the criterion of education as 
growing For the conception is one that must find uni- 
versal and not specialized limited apphcation 

I return now to the question of continuity as a criterion 
by which to discriminate between experiences which are 
educative and those which are mis-educative As we have 
seen, there is some kind of continuity in any case since 
every experience affects for better or worse the attitudes 
which help decide the quality of further experiences, by 
setting up certain preference and aversion, and making it 
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easier or harder to act foi this or that end Moi cover, 
every experience influences m some degree the objective 
conditions under which further experiences aie had. 

But, while the principle of continuity applies in some 
way in every case, the quality of the present experience 
influences the way in which the principle applies We 
speak of spoiling a child and of the spoilt child The effect 
of over -indulging a child is a continuing one It sets up 
an attitude which operates as an automatic demand that 
persons and objects cater to his desires and caprices in the 
future It makes him seek the kind of situation that will 
enable him to do what he feels like doing at the time. It 
renders him averse to and comparatively incompetent in 
situations which require effort and perseverance in over- 
coming obstacles There is no paiadox in the fact that the 
principle of the continuity of experience may operate so as 
to leave a person arrested on a low plane of development, 
in a way which limits later capacity for giowth 

On the other hand, if an expeiience arouses cuiiosity, 
strengthens initiative, and sets up desires and purposes 
that are suffiaeutly intense to cany a person over dead 
places in the future, continuity woiks in a very different 
way Every experience is a moving force Its value can 
be judged only on the ground of what it moves toward and 
into The greater maturity of experience whicli sliould be- 
long to the adult as educator puts him in a position to 
evaluate each experience of the young in a way in which 
the one having the less mature expenence cannot do It 
is then the business of the educator to see in what direc- 
tion an experience is heading There is no point in his be- 
ing more mature if, instead of using his greater insight to 
help organize the conditions of the experience of the im- 
mature, he throws away his insight Failure to take the 
movmg force of an experience into account so as to judge 
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and direct it on the gionnd of what it is moving into 
means disloyalty to the principle of experience itself 

The disloyalty opeiates in two directions The educator 
is false to the understanding that he should have obtained 
from his own past expeiience. He is also unfaithful to the 
fact that all human experience is ultimately social, that 
it involves contact and communication The mature person, 
to put it in moral terms, has no right to withhold from the 
young on given occasions whatever capaaty for sympa- 
thetic understanding his own experience has given him 

But there is another aspect of the matter Experience 
does not go on simply inside a person It does go on there, 
for it influences the formation of attitudes of desire and 
purpose But this is not the whole of the story. Every 
genuine experience has an active side which changes in 
some degree the objective conditions under which experi- 
ences are had The difference between civilization and 
savagery, to take an example on a large scale, is found in 
the degree in which previous expeiiences have changed 
the objective conditions under which subsequent experi- 
ences take place 

In a woid, we live from birth to death m a world of 
persons and things which in large measure is what it is be- 
cause of what has been done and transmitted fiom previ- 
ous human activities When this fact is ignored, experience 
is treated as if it weie something which goes on exclu- 
sively inside an individuals body and mind It ought not 
to be necessary to say that experience does not occur in a 
vacuum. There are sources outside an individual which 
give rise to experience. It is constantly fed from these 
springs. No one would question that a child in a slum 
tenement has a different experience from that of a child m 
a cultured home, that the country lad has a different kind 
of experience from the city boy, or a boy on the seashore 
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one different fiom the lad who is bi ought up on inland 
praiiies, Oidinaiily we take such facts for granted as too 
commonplace to recoid But when their educational im- 
port IS recognized, they indicate the second way in which 
tlie educator can direct the expeiience of the young with- 
out engaging in imposition A piiinary lesponsibility of 
educatois is that they not only be awaic of tlie general 
piinciple of the shaping of actual expeiience by enviioning 
conditions, but that they also lecognize in the concrete 
what surioundings aie conducive to having experiences 
that lead to growth. Above all, they should know how to 
utilize the surioundings, physical and social, that exist so 
as to extiact fiom them all that they have to contiibute to 
buildmg up experiences that are worth while 

Tiaditional education did not have to face this pioblem; 
it could systematically dodge this lesponszbility. The 
school envuonment of desks, blackboaids, a small school 
yaid, was supposed to suffice There was no demand that 
the teacher should become intimately acquainted with the 
conditions of the local community, physical, histoiical, 
economic, occupational, etc., m older to utilize them as 
educational resouices A system of education based upon 
the necessaiy connection of education with experience 
must, on tlie contiaiy, if faithful to its pimciple, take 
these things constantly into account. This tax upon the 
educator is anothei reason why progiessive education is 
more difficult to cany on than was evei the tiaditional 
system. 

The word '^inlei action" expresses the second chief piin- 
ciple for interpieting an experience in its educational func- 
tion and foice It assigns equal rights to both factors in 
expeiience — objective and internal conditions. Any normal 
expenence is an inteiplay of these two sets of conditions. 
Taken together, or in their interaction, they form what we 
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call a situation. The trouble with traditional education was 
not that it emphasized the external conditions that enter 
into the control of the expeiiences but that it paid so little 
attention to tlic internal factois \\hich also decide what 
kmd of experience is had It violated the piinciple of in- 
teraction fiom one side But this violation is no leason 
why the new education should violate the principle from 
the other side — except upon the basis of the extreme 
Eithef-Or educational philosophy which has been men- 
tioned 

The statement that individuals live m a world means, in 
the concrete, that they live in a senes of situations And 
when it IS said that they live tn these situations, the mean- 
ing of the woid “in” is different from its meaning when it 
IS said that pennies are “in” a pocket or paint is “in” a 
can. It means, once more, that interaction is going on be- 
tween an individual and objects and other persons. The 
conceptions of situation and of interaction are insepaiable 
from each other An experience is always what it is be- 
cause of a transaction taking place between an individual 
and what, at the time, constitutes his environment, 
whether the latter consists of persons with whom he is 
tallang about some topic or event, the subject talked 
about being also a part of the situation, or the toys with 
which he is playing; the book he is leading (in which his 
enviioning conditions at the time may be England or an- 
cient Greece or an imaginary region) , or the materials of 
an experiment he is performing. The enviionment, in 
other words, is whatever conditions interact with personal 
needs, desiies, purposes, and capacities to create the ex- 
perience which is had Even when a peison builds a castle 
in the air he is mteracting with the objects which he con- 
structs in fancy 

The two principles of continuity and interaction are not 
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sepdiate fiom each othei They inteicept and unite They 
are, so to speak, the longitudinal and lateial aspects of ex- 
perience. Different situations succeed one another. But be- 
cause of the piinciple of continuity something is earned 
over from the eailier to the latei ones. As an individual 
passes from one situation to anothei, his woild, his envi- 
ronment, expands or contracts He does not find himself 
living m anothei woild but in a different part or aspect of 
one and Uie same world. What he has learned in the way 
of knowledge and skill in one situation becomes an instru- 
ment of undei standing and dealing effectively with the sit- 
uations which follow The process goes on as long as life 
and learning continue Otherwise the course of experience 
is disoideily, since the individual factoi that enters into 
making an experience is split. 

Continuity and interaction in their active union with 
each other provide the measure of tire educative signifi- 
cance and value of an experience. The immediate and di- 
lect concein of an educator is then with the situations in 
which interaction takes place The individual, who enters 
as a factor into it, is what he is at a given lime It is the 
other factor, that of objective conditions, which lies to 
some extent within the possibility of regulation by the 
educator As has already been noted, the phrase “obj'ective 
conditions” covers a wide range It includes what is done 
by the educator and the way in which it is done, not only 
words spoken but the tone of voice in which they aie 
spoken It includes equipment, books, apparatus, toys, 
games played. It includes the materials with which an in- 
dividual interacts, and, most impoitant of all, the total 
social set-up of the situations in which a person is en- 
gaged. 

Responsibility for selecting ^objective conditions carries 
with it the responsibility for understanding the needs and 
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capacities of the individuals who aie learning at a given 
time. It is not enough that certain materials and methods 
have proved effective with other individuals at other times 
There must be a reason for thinking that they will func- 
tion in generating an experience that has educative qual- 
ity with particular individuals at a particular time. 

It is no reflection upon the nutritive quality of beef- 
stealt that it is not fed to infants It is not an invidious 
reflection upon trigonometiy that we do not teach it m 
the first or fifth grade of school It is not the subject per 
se that IS educative or that is conducive to growth There 
is no subject that is m and of itself, or without regaid to 
the stage of giowth attained by the learnei, such that in- 
herent educational value can be attiibuted to it Failure 
to take mto account adaptation to the needs and capaci- 
ties of individuals was the souice of the idea that certain 
subjects and ceitam methods are intrinsically cultural ox 
intiinsically good foi mental discipline There is no such 
thing as educational value in the abstiact The notion 
that some subjects and methods and that acquaintance 
with certain facts and truths possess educational value in 
and of themselves is the reason why traditional education 
reduced the material of education so largely to a diet of 
piedigested materials 

The principle of interaction makes it clear that failuie 
of adaptation of material to needs and capacities of indi- 
viduals may cause an experience to be non-educative quite 
as much as failure of an individual to adapt himself to 
the material. 

The piinciple of continuity in its educational applica- 
tion means that the futuie has to be taken into account 
at every stage of the educational process This idea is 
easily misunderstood and is badly distorted in traditional 
education Its assumption is, that by acquiring certain 
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skills and by leaimng certain subjects which would be 
needed later (perhaps in college or peihaps m adult life) 
pupils aie as a mattei of course made ready for the needs 
and circumstances of the future Now "pieparation” is a 
treacherous idea In a certain sense cveiy experience 
should do something to prepare a person for latci experi- 
ences of a deeper and more expansive quality That is the 
veiy meaning of giowth, continuity, zeconstiuction of ex- 
perience But It IS a mistalie to suppose that the meie 
acquisition of a certain amount of aiithmetic, geography, 
history, etc , which is taught and studied because it may 
be useful at some time in the futuie, has this effect, and 

* i 

it IS a mistalce to suppose that acquisition of skills in 
reading and figuiing will automatically constitute prepa- 
ration for then right and effective use under conations 
veiy unlike those m which they were acquired. 

Nor does failure in preparation end at this point Per- 
haps the greatest of all pedagogical iallacies is the notion 
that a peison leains only the particulai thing he is study- 
ing at the time Collateral learning in the way of forma- 
tion of enduring attitudes, of likes and dislikes, may be 
and often is much moie important than tlie spelling lesson 
or lesson m geography or history that is learned Foi these 
attitudes are fundamentally what count in the futuie The 
most important attitude that can be foimed is that of de- 
sire to go on learning If impetus in this diiection is weak- 
ened instead of being intensified, something much more 
than mere lack of pieparation lakes place. The pupil is ac- 
tually robbed of native capacities which otherwise would 
enable him to cope with the circumstances that he meets 
in the course of his life. 

What, then, is the true meaning of preparation in the 
educational scheme? In the first place, it means that a 
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person, young or old, gets out of his present experience all 
that there is m it for him at the time in which he has it 
When preparation is made the controlling end, then the 
potentialities of the present are sacrificed to a suppositi- 
tious future. When this happens, the actual preparation for 
the future is missed or distorted. The ideal of using the 
present simply to get ready for the future contradicts it- 
self It omits, and even shuts out, the very conditions by 
which a person can be prepared for his future. We always 
live at the time we hve and not at some other time, and 
only by exti acting at each present time the full meaning 
of each present experience are we prepared for doing the 
same thmg in the future This is the only preparation 
which m the long run amounts to anything 
All this means that attentive caie must be devoted tc 
the conditions which give each piesent experience a worth- 
while meaning Instead of inferring that it doesn’t make 
much difference what the present experience is as long as 
it is enjoyed, the conclusion is the exact opposite Heie is 
another matter where it is easy to react from one extreme 
to the other Because traditional schools tended to sacrifice 
the present to a i emote and more or less unknown future, 
therefore it comes to be believed that the educator has 
little responsibility for the kmd of present expeiiences the 
young undergo But the lelation of the present and the 
future is not an Either~Or affair The present affects the 
future anyway The persons who should have some idea 
of the connection between the two are those who have 
achieved maturity. Accordingly, upon them devolves the 
responsibility for instituting the conditions for the kind of 
present expenence which has a favorable effect upon the 
future. Education as growth or maturity should be an 
ever-present process 
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V • The Organization of Study-*' 

One consideiation stands out clearly when education is 
conceived in terms of experience Anything which can be 
called a study, whetlier aiithmetic, hisloiy, geogiaphy, oi 
one of the natuial sciences, must be deiived fiom materi- 
als which at the outset fall within Uie scope of oidinary 
life-experience. 

But finding the mateiial for learning within cxpeiience 
is only the fiist step The next step is the progressive de- 
velopment of what IS alieady expeiienced into a fuller and 
richer and also moie oiganized form, a foim that gradu- 
ally approximates that in which subject-mattei is pre- 
sented to the skilled, mature peison. That this change is 
possible without departing from the oiganic connection of 
education with expeiience is shown by the fact that this 
change takes place outside of the school and apart from 
formal education The infant, for example, begms with an 
environment of objects that is veiy le^tricted in space and 
time. That environment steadily expands by the momen- 
tum inheient in expeiience itself without aid fiom scholas- 
tic instruction. As the infant learns to leach, creep, walk, 
and talk, the intrmsic subject-matter of its expeiience wid- 
ens and deepens. It comes into connection with new ob- 
jects and events which call out new poweis, while the ex- 
ercise of these powers lefines and enlarges the content of 
its expeiience Life-space and life-duiations aie expanded. 
The enviionment, the world of expeiience, constantly 
glows largei and, so to spealc, thicker. The educatoi who 
receives the child at the end of this peiiod has to find 
ways for doing consciously and deliberately what “nature” 
accomplishes in the earher years 

It IS haidly necessary to insist upon the fiist of the two 
conditions which have been specified It is a caidinal pre- 

* From Experience and Education, pp. 86-112 
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cept of the newer school of education that the beginning 
of instruction shall be made with the experience learners 
already have, that this eiqierience and the capacities that 
have been developed during its course piovide the starting 
point for all further learning. I am not so sure that the 
other condition, that of orderly development toward ex- 
pansion and organization of subject-matter through growth 
of experience, receives as much attention. Yet the principle 
of continuity of educative experience requires that equal 
thought and attention be given to solution of this aspect 
of the educational pioblem Undoubtedly this phase of the 
problem is more difficult than the other. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the prmciple of the lead- 
ing on of experience to something different is adequately 
satisfied simply by giving pupils some new experiences any 
more than it is by seemg to it that they have greater sbll 
and ease m dealmg with things with which they are al- 
ready familiar It is also essential that the new objects 
and events be related intellectually to those of earher ex- 
peiiences, arid this means that there be some advance 
made in conscious aiticulation of facts and ideas It thus 
becomes the office of the educator to select those things 
withm the range of existing experience that have the prom- 
ise and potentiality of presenting new problems which by 
stimulating new ways of obsei vation and judgment will ex- 
pand the area of fuithei experience. He must constantly 
regard what is already won not as a fixed possession but 
as an agency and instrumentality for opening new fields 
which make new demands upon existing powers of obser- 
vation and of intelligent use of memoiy Connectedness in 
growth must be his constant watchword. 

That up to the present time the weakest point in pro- 
gressive schools is in the matter of selection and organiza- 
tion of intellectual subject-matter is, I thmk, inevitable 
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under the chcumstances. It is as inevitable as it is light 
and propel that they should break loose fiom the cut and 
dried mateiial which foinied the staple of the old educa- 
tion In addition, tlie field of expeiicnce is veiy wide and 
it varies in its contents fiom place to place and fiom lime 
to time, A single course of studies for all piogiessive 
schools is out of the question, it would mean abandoning 
the fundamental piinciple of connection with life-expeii- 
ences Moreovci, piogiessive schools are new They have 
had hardly moic than a generation in which to develop A 
^ certain amount of unceitainty and of laxity in choice and 
organization of subject-matter is, theiefore, what was to be 
expected It is no ground for fundamental ciilicism or 
complaint. 

It IS a giound foi legitimate criticism, howevei, when 
the ongoing movement of progressive education fails to 
recognize that the problem of selection and organization 
of subject-mattei for study and learning is fundamental* 
Improvisation that takes advantage of special occasions 
prevents teaching and learning from being stereotyped and 
dead, Bui the basic material of study cannot be pidced up 
in a cursory manner*. Occasions which aife not and cannot 
be foreseen are bound to arise wherever there is intellec- 
tual freedom. They should be utilized But there is a de- 
cided difference between using Uiem in the development 
of .a continuing line of activity and ti us ting to them to 
provide the chief material of learning. 

The underlying ideal is that of progressive organization 
of knowledge. It is with reference to organization of 
knowledge that we are lilcely to find Eithor-Or philos- 
ophies most acutely active. In practice, if not in so many 
words, it is often held that since traditional education 
rested upon a conception of organization of knowledge 
that was almost completely contemptuous of living present 
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experience, therefoie education based upon living experi- 
ence should be contemptuous of the organization of facts 
and ideas 

When a moment ago I called this oiganization an tdeal^ 
I meant, on the negative side, that the educator cannot 
start with knowledge already organized and proceed to 
ladle it out in doses But as an ideal the active piocess of 
orgamzmg facts and ideas is an ever-present educational 
process. No expeiience is educative that does not tend 
both to knowledge of more facts and entertaining of more 
ideas and to a better, a more orderly, arrangment of them. 
It IS not tiue that organization is a prmciple foreign to 
experience. Otherwise experience would' be so dispersive 
as to be chaotic. The experience of young children centers 
about persons and the home Disturbance of the normal 
order of lelationships in the family is now known by psy- 
chiatrists to be a fertile source of later mental and emo- 
tional troubles — a fact which testifies to the reality of this 
kmd of organization. One of the gieat advances m early 
sdiool education, in the kindergarten and early grades, is 
tliat it pieseives the social and human center of the or- 
ganization of expeiience, instead of the older violent shift 
of the center of gravity. 

But one of the outstanding problems of education, as of 
music, is modulation. In the case of education, modulation 
means movement from a social and human center toward 
a more objective intellectual scheme of orgamzation, al- 
wa}^ bearmg in mmd, however, that intellectual organiza- 
tion IS not an end m itself but is the means by which so- 
cial relations, distinctively human ties and bonds, may be 
understood and more intelligently ordered. 

When education is based in theory and practice upon 
experience, it goes without saying that the oiganized sub- 
ject-matter of the adult and the specialist cannot provide 
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the starting point. Nevertheless, it lepresents the goal to- 
ward which education should continuously move 
Notlung can be moie absurd educationally than to 
make a plea for a vaiiety of active occupations in the 
school while dcciying the need for piogiessive organiza- 
tion of infoimation and ideas Intelhgent activity is dis- 
tinguished from aimless activity by the fact that it in- 
volves selection of means — -analysis — out of the vaiiety of 
conditions that are present, and tlieir aiiangement — syn- 
thesis — to reach an intended aim oi purpose 
Unless the pioblem of intellectual organization can be 
worked out on the ground of expeiience, leaction is sure 
to occur toward exteinally imposed methods of organiza- 
tion There are signs of this reaction alieady in evidence. 
We are told that our schools, old and new, are failing in 
the mam task. They do not develop, it is said, the capac- 
ity foi critical discrimination and the ability to reason. 
The ability to Uiink is smothered, we are told, by accu- 
mulation of miscellaneous ill-digestcd infoimation, and by 
the attempt to acquiie forms of skill which will be im- 
mediately useful in the business and commeicial world. 
We aie told that these evils spiing from the influence of 
science and from the magnification of piesent reqiure- 
menls at the expense of the tested cultUial heiitage fiom 
the past. It is argued that science and its method must be 
subordinated, that we must lelurn to the logic of ultimate 
first piinciples cxpiessed in the logic of Aristotle and Si. 
Thomas, in order that the young may have suie anchor- 
age in their intellectual and moral life, and not be at the 
mercy of every passing breeze that blows. 

If the method of science had ever been consistently 
and continuously applied throughout the day-by-day woik 
of the school in all subjects, I should be moie impressed 
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by this emotional appeal than I am I see at bottom but 
two alternatives between which education must choose if 
it is not to diift aimlessly. One of them is expressed by 
the attempt to induce educators to return to the intellec- 
tual methods and ideals that arose centuiies before scien- 
tific method was developed The appeal may be tempo- 
rarily successful in a peiiod when general insecurity, emo- 
tional and mtellectual as well as economic, is rife For 
under these conditions the desire to lean on fixed author- 
ity is active. Nevertheless, it is so out of touch with all 
the conditions of modern life that I believe it is folly to 
seek salvation in this, direction. The other alternative is 
S3rstematic utilization of scientific method as the pattern 
and ideal of intelligent exploration and exploitation of the 
potentiahties inherent in experience 

In the first place, the experimental method of science 
attaches more importance, not less, to ideas as ideas than 
do other methods There is no such thing as experiment m 
the scientific sense unless action is directed by some lead- 
ing idea The fact that the ideas employed are hypotheses, 
not final truths, is the reason why ideas are more jealously 
guarded and tested in science than anywhere else The 
moment they are taken to be first truths in themselves 
there ceases to be any reason for scrupulous examination 
of them. As fixed truths they must be accepted and that 
is the end of the matter But as hypotheses, they must 
be continuously tested and revised, a requirement that de- 
mands they be accurately formulated. 

In the second place, ideas or hypotheses are tested by 
the consequences which they produce when they are acted 
upon. This fact means that the consequences of action 
mush be carefully and discriminatmgly observed. Activity 
that IS not checked by observation of what follows from it 
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may be tempoiarily enjoyed But intellectually it leads 
xiowhere. It does not provide knowledge about the situa- 
tions in which action occuis nor does it lead to clarifica- 
tion and expansion of ideas 

In the third place, the method of intelligence manifested 
in the experimental method demands keeping track of 
ideas, activities, and obseived consequences Keeping liack 
is a matter of reflective review and summaiizmg, m which 
theie aie both discrimination and record of the significant 
features of a developing experience. To reflect is to look 
back ovei what has been done so as to extract the net 
meanings which aie the capital stock for intelligent deal- 
ing with fuiiher experiences It is the heart of intellectual 
oiganization and of the disciplined mmd. 

I am aware that the emphasis I have placed upon scien- 
tific method may be misleading, for it may result only in 
calling up the special technique of laboratory research as 
that is conducted by specialists But the meaning of the 
emphasis placed upon scientific method has little to do 
with specialized techniques. It means that scientific 
method is the only authentic means at our command foi 
getting at the significance of our everyday expeiiences of 
the world in which we live. It means that scientific method 
provides a working pattern of the way in which and the 
conditions under which experiences aie used to lead ever 
onward and outwaid. 

At every level there is an expanding development of 
experience if experience is educative in effect. Conse- 
quently, whatever the level of experience, we have no 
choice but either to operate in accord with the pattern it 
piovides or else to neglect the place of intelligence in the 
development and control of a living and moving experi- 
ence. 
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VI Means and End of Education* 

In what I have said I have taken for granted the sound- 
ness of the principle that education in order to accomplish 
its ends both foi the individual learner and foi society 
must be based upon experience — ^which is always the ac- 
tual life-expeiience of some individual I have not argued 
foi the acceptance of this principle nor attempted to jus- 
tify it Conservatives as well as radicals in education are 
profoundly discontented with the present educational sit- 
uation taken as a whole There is at least this much agree- 
ment among mtelhgent peisons of both scliools of educa- 
tional thought The educational system must move one 
way or another, either backward to the intellectual and 
moral standards of a pre-scientific age or foiwaid to evei 
greater utilization of scientific method in the development 
of the possibilities of growing, expanding experience I 
have but endeavored to point out some of the conditions 
which must be satisfactoiily fulfilled if education takes 
the latter couise 

Foi I am so confident of the potentialities of education 
when it is tieated as intelligently directed development of 
the possibilities inherent in ordinary experience that I do 
not feel it necessary to cnticize here the othei loute nor 
to advance arguments m favor of taking the route of ex- 
perience. The only ground for anticipatmg failuie m tak- 
ing this path resides to my mind in the danger that experi- 
ence and the expeiimental method will not be adequately 
conceived. There is no disapline in the world so severe as 
the discipline of experience subjected to the tests of intel- 
ligent development and direction. Hence the only giound 
I can see for even a temporary reaction against the sl^nd-' 

* From Experience and Ediicatton, pp 113-116. 
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aids, aims, and methods of the newer education is the fail- 
ure of educators who professedly adopt them to be faith- 
ful to them in practice. As I have emphasized more than 
once, the load of the new education is not an easiei one to 
follow than the old load but a more stienuous and difficult 
one It will lemain so until it has attained its majoiity and 
that attainment will lequire many yeais of serious coop- 
erative work on the pait of its adherents. The greatest 
danger that attends Us futme is, I believe, the idea that 
it IS an easy way to follow, so easy that its couise may be 
improvised, if not in an impromptu fashion, at least almost 
fiom day to day or from week to week It is foi this rea- 
son that instead of extolling its principles, I have confined 
myself to showing certain conditions which must be fulfill- 
ed if it is to have the successful career which by light be- 
longs to it. 

I have used fiequently m what precedes the words “pro- 
gressive” and “new” education I do not wish to close, 
however, without recoiding my firm belief that the funda- 
mental issue is not of new versus old education nor of 
progressive against traditional education but a question of 
anything whatever must be to be woilhy of the 
name education. I am not, I hope and believe, in favor of 
any ends or any methods simply because the name pio- 
giessive may be applied to them The basic question con- 
cerns the nature of education with no qualifying adjectives 
piefixed What we want and need is education puie and 
simple, and we shall malce surer and faster progress when 
we devote oui selves to finding out just what education is 
and what conditions have to be satisfied in order that 
education may be a reality and not a name or a slogan. 
It 1^ for this leason alone that I have emphasized the 
need for a sound philosophy of expeiience 
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THE SCHOOLS AND THE SOCIAL 
WELFARE 

I The Schools in the Social Order*^ 

IT is significant that the great movement for tax-sup- 
ported public education had its strong impetus in the thir- 
ties of the nineteenth century, a time of geneial economic 
depression For the fact is not wholly a coincidence 
Labor leaders were among the chief backers of the move- 
ment This IS not the place for a leview of the positive 
accomplishments of the movement. They are familiar and 
are often eulogized, and not without just reason In many 
of the States of the Union Huxley's ladder from the kin- 
dergarten through the univeisity is an established fact. 
But now, a century later, in the midst of a still greater 
economic crisis, there is again a period of a new educa- 
tional demand and unrest. It is a time to take stock and 
to consider why and how the existmg educational system 
has failed to meet the needs of the present and the im- 
minent future 

Part of the leason is found m the educational tradition 
itself Elementary schooling was everywhere in the past 
devoted to the promotion of literacy. It was identified 
with acquiring skill m reading, writing and figuring. Our 
ancestors would have been possessed of uncanny insight 
and imagination if they had thought of the purpose of the 

^ Fiom Education and the Social Oider, a pamphlet published by 
the League for Industrial Democracy 
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common school in any olhei than liadilional teims, 
Highei education was almost equally conti oiled by con- 
cern foi symbols, namely, advanced mathematics and for- 
eign languages 

Moieovei, aside from the tiadition of the schools, there 
weie especial leasons for the emphasis put upon elemen- 
tary liteiacy in this countiy. The ‘Thiee Rs” aie at all 
times the tools foi introduction into higher studies, they 
have to be masteied if fuither initiation is to occui. And 
there were definite industrial and political causes foi em- 
phasis upon them in pioneei America. Manhood suffrage 
was becoming general A mass of illiteiate voteis was an 
obvious menace Industrialization was commencing, and 
the shop worker had a greatei need for letters than the 
agraiian peasant of the old woild. Above all the idea of 
oppoitunity was in the social atmospheie Ambition that 
children should have a better chance than then parents 
was almost universal. The masteiy of letters was the 
open sesame Spaise pioneer communities had few cultural 
facilities. Reading matter was scanty and yet was the only 
means of access to the woiId*s cultuie. The legend of 
Abraham Lincoln poring over his books by the light of 
the hearthfiie is an authentic symbol of the geneial lev- 
erence foi letteis 

The social and intellectual climate inevitably stiength- 
ened the old type of school education. For life outside the 
school, at least until aftei the Civil War, provided abun- 
dant opportunity for “practical” education. Many indus- 
tiies were still domestic, and the village had its quota of 
small shops combining hand work wiUi elementary ma- 
chine processes Moreover, unlike the modern big factory, 
the processes were open to view as well as simple and 
leadily understood. The young people as they grew up 
“learned by doing.” They participated in what was going 
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on piactically, as well as by observation and in imagina- 
tion What IS now called vocational education took care of 
itself to a laige extent by the force of conditions in the 
home, farm and shop, this fact operated to reinforce the 
traditional devotion of the school to letters 

The method and the aim of education coi responded to 
the conditions. The method was essentially inculcation — 
stamping in, in its literal sense The main material of 
study was foreign and in a sense artificial Dogberry to 
the contrary notwithstanding, reading and writing do not 
come by natuie. Symbols are remote and alien, even 
when the material they convey are as familiar as “the cat 
on the mat’* Imposition, accompanied by penalties for 
non-compliance and rewards for submission, was upon 
the whole the acknowledged method Pioneer life outside 
the school contained enough stimulus to free movement 
and personal initiative to confirm the tiaditional idea that 
youth was averse to learning. Thus habits bred outside 
school created conditions inside the school that made re- 
course to external imposition and enforced receptivity 
seem necessaiy The traditional notion of “discipline” was 
developed under these circumstances. The httle led school- 
house of our ancestors was a struggle of wits and often of 
mam strength between pupils and teachers. 

The motivation, however, among the abler students was 
distinctly the appeal to getting on m the world, material 
success. In this respect, school conditions were m har- 
mony with conditions out of school, however much they 
were unlike in other respects. With a sparse population 
and seemingly imhmited natural resources, the appeal to 
pcisonal a.iibiiion was almost boundless There were al" 
ways new lands awaiting the enteiprismg, and mechanical 
invention was constantly opening new opportunities. The 
social situation produced by the developing process of in- 
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dustiialization was ladically diffeient from that of the 
saturated industiialization wc now have. 

Nor was the energy thus stimulateU wholly selfish. 
Rugged individualism was not always a myth, nor weie 
enterpiise, initiative, sturdiness and peisonal thiift always 
such ds to depiess othei membeis of the community The 
countiy needed capital for its development of natuial re- 
sources Individualistic eneigy lendered leal seivice to 
the community and the contrast between the lazy and 
idle, the thiifty and the ne^ei -do-well had a genuine moial 
significance 

But educationally the important point is that the spirit 
of getting ahead and the idea that peisonal advancement 
was the best way to “seive the community” pervaded the 
school It furnished the common ideal and operated as the 
dominant motive And under the method of indoctrina- 
tion which pievailed it became the chief article in the 
moral and economic faith that was inculcated. It would 
be a great mistalce to read bade the situation of the last 
twenty years oi so, and suppose that this mdoctiination 
was the deliberate act of a capitalist class bent on secur- 
ing its own supremacy. 

The common faith was the cult of individual success by 
means of individual effoit Indoctrination is always most 
successful when it is both unconsdously given and uncon- 
sciously leceived When mdoctiination was tlie pievailing 
metliod in all subjects, the only cause for surprise would 
be if it had not been resoited to in promoting the gospel 
of individual salvation, woildly as well as other-worldly. 
And m this moral field, it fell in line with the influences 
of everyday life outside tlie school, instead^ of going con- 
traiy as it did in most other subjects Pupils were already 
inoculated by the atmosphere they breathed. The school 
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enabled the germs to flourish and to make the ideal con- 
scious 

Needless to say, I have been speaking of the pioneer 
phase of the schools — of the period before the industrial 
expansion that was stimulated by the Civil War and its 
aftermath, and which acquiied a momentum during the 
nineties of the last century that swept all before it The 
last forty years have been a time of constant educational 
change Most teachers are honestly bewildered when they 
are charged with conservatism or reactionary tendencies 
in their field. They can pomt in rebuttal to changes in 
their own school buildings that, compared with the cur- 
riculum and methods of a generation ago, seem nothing 
short of revolutionary 

Relations of teacher and pupils have been humanized to 
a large extent. Older methods of “discipline” have been 
abolished or fallen into disuse. Much greater provision for 
activity within the school has been made in compensation 
for the curtailments enforced outside the school Indoctri- 
nation in the school subjects has become more skilful and 
sugar-coated. Above all, new subjects and new courses of 
study have been introduced with almost startling rapidity. 
The world has never seen such a growth of school popula- 
tion in secondary and college education as in this country 
in the past forty years School expansion in subjects, in 
courses, open to students and in numbers of students has 
kept pace with the industrial expansion 

Nevertheless there has been no fundamental change in 
spirit and motivation Indeed, as industry and trade have 
expanded and wealth and the opportunities for enj03TOent 
and power oSered have grown, the individualistic philos- 
ophy of success and material advancement has also grown 
The current psychology of the people has been capitalists, 
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fai beyond the confines of the capitalists. It has permeated 
not only farmers but the woiking class. Indeed, while some 
of the more idealistic immigrants have come heie because 
of anticipated blessings of liberty, the gieat mass came be- 
cause they identified liberty witli an oppoitunity for ma- 
terial advancement of themselves, their childien and chil- 
IJiea’a children. 

The persistence of the earlier psychological and moral 
motivation has given the many sweeping educational 
changes to which I have leferred a ratlier external charac- 
ter Apart fiom change in basic attitudes, no thoroughgo- 
ing reoiganization is possible Indeed, the very addition 
of new subjects, going on as continually as it has done, 
has itself pioduced an educational problem. 

It IS a common complaint that theie is multiplication of 
studies to the point of confusion and congestion, with the 
result of constant dangei of superficiality and miscellane- - 
ous scattering, so that students get a smattering of many 
subjects and a thorough mastery of none. The situation 
H a reflex of social aimlessness and dispersiveness A so- 
ciety tlial is laigely held together by the aim of many in- 
dividuals to get on as individuals is not leally held to- 
gether at all Changes occur with breathless rapidity, but 
they have little organization and next to no center and 
unified tendency. The curriculum of the schools reflects 
that situation. 

The argument, which is that of histoiy itself, indicates 
the present dilemma, the present choice that must be 
made, and the present opportunity. Thcic is only one 
way out of the existing educational confusion and duft. 
That way is the definite substitution of a social purpose, 
controlling methods of teaching and discipline and ma- 
terials of study, for the traditional individualistic aim. 
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And, in the schools as in soaety generally, that change 
will signify more genuine development of individuality 
foi the mass of individuals For, m the first place, it sig- 
nifies the substitution of methods of inquiry and mutual 
consultation and discussion for the methods of imposition 
and inculcation I do not wish to imply that this method 
still exists in all its ancient force In fact, teachers have 
worked out the technique already for the method that 
needs to be substituted 

But the new method is not widely used and is still, 
even when employed, defimtely limited in its range of ap- 
plication, and for two reasons. One of them concerns the 
emphasis that is pul upon getting things under discussion 
settled, or in the vocabulary of the teacher making sure 
that pupils get the “right answer.” It is impossible, I 
thinlc, to exaggeiate the hold that this attitude has upon 
teaching in the schools Problems are brought up but only 
that they may be solved and put to bed. There is current 
the opinion that the only alternative to this course is to 
leave students’ minds in a state of confusion. To some ex- 
tent such is the result, but it is mainly because they have 
already been imbued through texts and teachers with the 
notion there is already m existence the “right” answer to 
eveiy question that is brought up 

The real alternative to settling questions is not mental 
confusion, but the development of a spiiit of cuiiosity that 
will keep the student in an attitude of inquiry and of 
searcli for new light If the result is simply to leave the 
student with the idea that there are two sides to the ques- 
tion and that theie is a gieat deal to be said on both sides, 
the effect may be only a new version of the light answer 
affair, theie are now two sides instead of just one. But the 
open mind is a nuisance if it is merely passively open to 
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allow anything to find its way into a vacuous mind behind 
the opening It is significant only as it is the mark of an 
actively searching mind, one on the alert foi further 
knowledge and understanding. The basic tiouble with 
much teaching, which on some grounds is excellent, is that 
it does not create wants in the mind, wants in the sense of 
demands that will go on operating on tlieir own initiative. 
This fact brmgs me to the other reason why the method 
of external imposition is only scotched, not killed. We live 
in a world that is changing, not settled and fixed. Even 
the best established of the natuial sciences, physics, is full 
of unsolved questions and charged with rapid change But 
the obvious matter is that the social world is in a state of 
flux, and that we go on teaching as if the Constitution 
and our forefathers had finally determined all important 
social and political questions — a method that leaves pupils 
later in life ready victims of propaganda and publicity 
agents Method is lelative to subject-matter and not much 
of the subjeci-mattei of actual economic and social facts 
and foices finds its way into even the average high school. 
In short we teach the doings and impart the sldlls of 
tlie past, and seveiely leave alone the forces of the pres- 
ent that aie creating the future in which the graduates of 
our school will some day find themselves. We educate for 
a static social order which docs not exist. We educate for 
the status quo and when the students go forth they do not 
find anything so settled that it can be called anything of 
a static lund. What I have said about studying the past 
does not apply alone or even chiefly to history. In gen- 
eral the students are concerned to leain the achievements 
of the past, whether they be in history, geography, arith- 
metic, science or civics. They do not learn how these 
adiievements were brought about nor do they learn the re- 
lation of the present to these achievements 
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II Education and Social Change* 

Attention has been continually called of late to the fact 
that society is in process of change, and that the schools 
tend to lag behind We are all familiar with the pleas that 
are urged to bring education in the schools into closer re- 
lation with the forces that are producing social change 
and with the needs that arise from these changes Prob- 
ably no question has leceived so much attention in edu- 
cational discussion during the past few years as the prob- 
lem of integration of the schools with social life. Upon 
these general matters, I could hardly do more than reitei- 
ate what has often been said 

Nevertheless, there is as yet little consensus of opinion 
as to what the schools can do in relation to the forces of 
social change and how they should do it, Theie are those 
who assert in effect that the schools must simply refiiect 
social changes that have already occurred, as best they 
may. Some would go so far as to make the work of schools 
viitually parasitic Others hold that the schools should 
take an active pait m ditecting social change, and share 
in the construction of a new soaal order Even among the 
latter there is, however, marked difference of attitude. 
Some think the schools should assume this directive role 
by means of indoctrination; otheis oppose this method. 
Even if there were more unity of thought than exists, 
theie would still be the piactical problem of overcoming 
institutional inertia so as to realize in fact an agreed-upon 
program 

There is, accordingly, no need to justify fuither discus- 
sion of the problem of the relation of education to soaal 
change. I shall do what I can, then, to indicate the factors 
that seem to me to enter into the problem, together with 
some of the reasons that prove that the schools do have a 

* From The Social Frontier, May 1937. 
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lole — and an impoilant one — in pwductwn of social 
change 

One factoi inheient in the situation is that schools do 
follow and ledect the social “oidei” that exists. I do not 
make this statement as a grudging admission, nor yet in 
order to argue that they should not do so. I make it rather 
as a statement of a conditioning factor which supports the 
conclusion that the schools theieby do talce pait in the de- 
teimmation of a futuie social ordei ; and that, accoidmgly, 
the problem is not whether the schools should participate 
m the production of a futuie society (since they do so any- 
way) but whether they should do it blindly and ii respon- 
sibly or with the maximum possible of couiageous intelli- 
gence and responsibility. 

The giounds that lead me to make this statement are as 
follows: The existing state of society, which the schools 
leflect, IS not something fixed and uniform. The idea that 
such is the case is a self-imposed hallucination. Social con- 
ditions are not only in piocess of change, but the changes 
going on aie in different diiections, so diffeient as to pio- 
duce social confusion and conflict. There is no single and 
clear-cut pattern that peivades and holds togethei m a 
unified way the social conditions and foices that opeiate. 
It requires a good deal of either ignorance or intellectual 
naivete to suppose that these changes have all been tend- 
ing to one coherent social outcome The plaint of the con- 
seivative about the impeiilmg of old and lime-tiied values 
and truths, and the effoi ts of leactionaues to stem the tide 
of changes that occui, are sufficient evidence, if evidence 
be needed to the contiary. 

Of course the schools have mirioied the social changes 
that talce place. The notion that the educational system 
has been static is too absurd for notice; it has been and 
still IS in a state of flux. 
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The fact that it is possible to argue about the desirabil- 
ity of many of the changes that have occurred, and to give 
valid leasons for deploimg aspects of the flux, is not rele- 
vant to the main pomt For the stronger the arguments 
brought forth on these points, and the greater the amount 
of evidence produced to show that the educational system 
IS in a state of disoider and confusion, the gi eater is the 
proof that the schools have responded to, and have le- 
flected, social conditions which are themselves in a state 
of confusion and conflict 

Do those who hold the idea that the schools should not 
attempt to give direction to social change accept compla- 
cently the confusion that exists, because the schools have 
followed m the track of one social change after another? 
They ceitainly do not, although the logic of their position 
demands it For the most pait they are seveie critics of 
the existing state of education. They are as a rule opposed 
to the studies called modern and the methods called pro- 
gressive They tend to favor leturn to older types of 
studies and to strenuous “disdphnaiy*’ methods. What 
does this attitude mean? Does it not show that its advo- 
cates in reality adopt the position that the schools can do 
something to affect positively and constructively social 
conditions? For they hold in effect that the school should 
discriminate with respect to the social forces that play 
upon it; that instead of accepting the latter %n totOy edu- 
cation should select and organize in a given direction The 
adherents of this view can hardly believe that the effect 
of selection and organization will stop at the doors of 
school rooms They must expect some oidermg and heal- 
ing influence to be exerted soonei oi later upon the struc- 
ture and movement of hfe outside What they are really 
doing when they deny directive social effect to education 
is to express their opposition to some of the directions 
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social change is actually taking, and their choice of other 
social forces as those with which education should throw 
in its lot so as to promote as far as may be then victoiy 
in the strife of foices. They are conservatives in education 
because they aie socially conseivative and vice-veisa 

This is as it should be in the mteiest of clearness and 
consistency of thought and action If these conseivatives 
in education were more aware of what is involved in theii 
position, and franker m stating its implications, they 
would help bring out the real issue. It is not whether the 
schools shall oi shall not influence the course of futuie 
social life, but in what duection they shall do so and how 
In some fashion or other, the schools will influence social 
life anyway But they can exercise such influence in differ- 
ent ways and to diffeient ends, and the important thing is 
to become conscious of these different ways and ends, so 
that an. intelligent choice may be made, and so that if 
opposed choices aie made, the fuither conflict may at 
least be carried on with understanding of what is at stake, 
and not in the daik. 

Theie aie three possible dxiections of choice Ediicatois 
may act so as to peipetuate the present confusion and pos- 
sibly increase it That will be the result of drift, and under 
present conditions to diift is m the end to make a choice. 
Or they may select the newer scientific, technological, and 
cultural forces that are producing change in the old oidei ; 
may estimate the direction in which they are moving and 
their outcome if they are given freer play, and see what 
can be done to make the schools their ally. Or, educators 
may become intelligently conservative and strive to make - 
the schools a force in maintaining the old oidei intact 
against the impact of new forces. 

If the second course is chosen~as of course I believe it 
should be — ^the problem will be other than merely that of 
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accelerating the rate of the change that is going on The 
problem -will be to develop the insight and understanding 
that will enable the youth who go forth from the schools 
to take part in the gieat work of constiuction and organi- 
zation that will have to be done, and to equip them with 
the attitudes and habits of action that will make their 
understandmg and insight practically effective. 

There is much that can be said for an intelligent con- 
servatism I do not know anything that can be said for 
perpetuation of a wavering, uncertain, confused condition 
of social life and education. Nevertheless, the easiest thing 
IS to refrain from fundamental thinking and let things go 
on drifting Upon the basis of any other policy than drift 
— ^which after all is a policy, though a blind one — every 
special issue and problem, whether that of selection and 
oiganization of subject-matter of study, of methods of 
teaching, of school buildings and equipment, of school ad- 
ministration, is a special phase of the inclusive and funda- 
mental problem What movement of soaal forces, eco- 
nomic, political, religious, cultural, shall the school take to 
be conti oiling in its aims and methods, and with which 
forces shall the school align itself? 

Failure to discuss educational problems from this point 
of view but intensifies the existing confusion Apart from 
this background, and outside of this, perspective, educa- 
tional questions have to be settled ad hoc and are speed- 
ily unsettled. What is suggested does not mean that the 
schools shall throw themselves into the political and eco- 
nomic arena and take sides with some party there. I am 
not talking about parties, I am talkmg about social forces 
and their movement In spite of absolute claims that are « 
made for this party or that, it is altogether probable that 
existmg parties and sects themselves suffer from existing 
confusions and conflicts, so that the understanding, the 
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ideas, and attitudes that contiol their policies, need le- 
education and le-oiientation I know that' thcie are some 
who think that the implications of what I have said point 
to abstinence and futility, that they negate the stand 
first taken But T am suipiised when educatois adopt this 
position, foi it shows a piofound lack of faith in then own 
calling. It assumes that education as education has noth- 
ing 01 next to nothing to contiibute, that foimation of 
undei standing and disposition counts for nothing; that 
only immediate oveit action counts and that it can count 
equally whethei or not it has been modified by education 
Before leaving this aspect of the subject, I wish to re- 
cur to the utopian nature of the idea that the schools can 
be completely neutial This idea sets up an end incapable 
of accomplishment So far as it is acted upon, it has a 
definite social effect, but that effect is, as I have said, per- 
petuation of disoidei and inciease of blind because unin- 
telligent conflict, Piactically, moieover, the weight of 
such action falls upon the leactionary side Pei haps the 
most effective way of re-infoicing leaction under the 
name of neutrality, consists in keeping the oncoming gen- 
eiation ignorant of the conditions in which they live ^ind 
the issues they have to face. This effect is the moie pio- 
nounced because it is subtle and indirect, because neither 
teachers noi those taught aie aware of what they aie do- 
ing and what is being done to them Claiity can develop 
only in the extent to which there is fiank acknowledg- 
ment of the basic issue Where shall the social emphasis 
of school life and woik fall, and what aie the educational 
policies which coriespond to this emphasis? 

in Educators and the Class Struggle* 

I find myself rather confused by the articles that have 
♦From The Soaal Frontier, May 1936 
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appeared in The Social Frontier urging that educatois 
adopt the class concept as their intellectual guide and 
practical dynamic I do not know just what is meant by 
the class concept, what its implications are, intellectual 
and practical The arguments, when boiled down, seem to 
amount to the following 

A radical reconstruction of the existing social order is 
demanded The needed reconstruction is opposed by the 
powerful class now in control of social affairs, whose 
property, power, and prestige are threatened by the 
leconstruction that is required On the other side are 
the workers who suffer in countless ways from the pres- 
ent social order and who will be the gainers in security, 
freedom, and opportunity, by basic change Teachers are 
workers and their own class mterest is with fellow-work- 
ers Moreover, social consaousness and social con- 
science should lead them to side with the workers, they 
belong on that side of the struggle that is going on 
Now my confusion aiises because I do not see the bear- 
ing of these considerations, even if they are admitted, 
upon the conclusion diawn, namely, That the concept of 
the class struggle is the one which will give educators the 
intellectual and practical direction they need. In fact, this 
conclusion seems to me to be of the nature of a non 
sequttur At least it seems to be a non-seqmtiir except 
upon the basis of an unexpressed piemise This premise, 
made explicit, would be to the effect that recognition of 
certain facts, namely, those of class struggle, is sufficient 
to give direction to the thinking and activity that are to 
be bi ought to bear upon the facts' I can see that the em- 
pirical facts, as far as they are admitted to be facts, con- 
stitute a most serious problem I do not see how the teims 
of a social problem are identical with the method of its 
solution, certainly not with a solution by any experimen- 
tal method I do not see how they constitute the leading 
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ideas that will give diicction to the efforts of educatois 
To know the empiucal facts is one condition of expeii- 
mental method; but the question of what to do about the 
facts and how to do it is anothei matter 

When the importance of the concept of class and class 
war is urged by those who have no use for the experi- 
mental point of view, I do not experience the confusion 
I have spoken of For example, I do not find the gap I 
have mentioned in the position of communists of the cur- 
rent Marxist-Leninist type. For their premise is that class 
struggle is and always has been the source of social 
change; that class struggle by means of the forces of ma- 
terial productivity conditions the natuie, the rise, and the 
fall of all social and cultural institutions, that at present 
the war is between the capitalist bouigeoisie and the pro- 
letariat, that the inepressible conflict now going on will 
finally break out into overt civil war, that the end of the 
stiuggle will be the dictatorship of the proletariat as the 
means of final transition to a classless society. There is 
no ambiguity in this view. It is clear-cut and simple, for 
it rests upon the assumption that the doss stiuggle deter- 
mines of itself the course of events and their issue, either 
automatically or else because a suffiaent number of per- 
sons become aware of the class struggle and become class 
conscious 

If this is the point of view of those who urge upon ed- 
ucators the importance of the dass concept, it is fiee from 
the confusion to which I have referred. But such does not 
seem to be the case with some. I mention two points of 
serious diffeience. One of the articles points out that there 
is a subjective factor in every concept of dass. This point 
of view is adequately stated in the article of Dr Childs, 
who says. ''All dassifications are tools made for a pui- 
pose.” From the standpoint of current Marxian ortho- 
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doxy, this position is thoroughly heterodox For, accord- 
ing to the latter, the class concept is a strictly realistic 
apprehension of the existing soaal reality and of that 
which will exist 

The further difference that follows is of even greater 
significance It concerns the nature of the educational 
process If the essential facts are all in, and if these facts 
in and of themselves deade the nature of educational pol- 
icy, then, when the essential facts are said to be those of 
class struggle, it follows that education becomes simply a 
mattei of inculcation — ^in short, of agitation and propa- 
ganda. But some at least of those who urge the impor- 
tance of the class concept do not seem to draw this con- 
clusion Yet what is the point of the class concept as a 
detei mining factor in educational procedure unless it is to 
have such a contiollmg influence on the latter that educa- 
tion becomes a special form of constant indoctrination? 
And in that case what becomes of the plea for freedom 
in teaching? Is it a plea merely for freedom to inculcate 
a certain view of society, logically entailing lack of free- 
dom for piesentation of other views? 

The point may be made dealer by supposing that one 
adopts the position implied in the following question of 
Dr. C3iilds: “Is it not highly probable that they [a myr- 
iad of interest groups] will meige into large classes and 
that Ameiican sodety ultimately will be divided into 
those who advocate and those who oppose this drastic le- 
construction?” If one believes that this is likely to hap- 
pen, what then? Shall the educator as an educator endea- 
vor to hasten and intensify the division? And what atti- 
tude shall he take toward the problem of how drastic so- 
cial reconstruction is to be affected? Does education have 
anything to do with development of the attitudes and con- 
victions that influence the manner of the transition? Put- 
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ting the question in an extieme form, is it the task of ed- 
ucatois, because of acceptance of the class concept, to in- 
tensify a consciousness of class division and class wai, or 
IS it to help deteiminc the kind of social awaieness that is 
to exist so that the tiansfoimation may be accomplished, 
as far as possible, by educational means instead of by con- 
flict? What kind of ‘'classes’* aie we to have, as fai as ed- 
ucation has anything to say on that niattei, whethei its 
influence be light or great? Is it enough, foi the pin pose of 
effecting the needed social tiansformation, that the ex- 
ploited class become conscious that it is an exploited gioup 
and then try to gam the physical oi even the political pow- 
er to become the dominant class? From the standpoint of 
those who put their faith m the idea that a violent i evo- 
lution IS the solution, and that subsequent dictatorship by 
a class IS the best oi only means to effect the tiansfoima- 
tion, it IS quite possible that this ts enough, that anything 
else would tend to hindei the day of reconstuiction. But 
I have diflicully in imagining any educatoi taking this 
point of view unless he has abandoned in advance all faith 
in education. 

I hope the point of these questions is clear. What does 
the acceptance of the class concept mean foi the woik of 
the educatois? I cannot but think that the acceptance of 
a social point of view rather than that of a special class 
has led those who have advocated the class concept to 
adopt the convictions they hold about the place of educa- 4 

tion in social transfoimation. If this is so, it would seem as { 

if this bioader and moie inclusive point of view is the one 
from which they should carry on then educational work. 

The acceptance of this point of view docs not mean that 
they should close their minds to the injustices and inequi- 
ties of tlie piesent order, to their effects — ^impoverishment 
and insecurity — or to the disastrous effect of these tragic 
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evils upon the culture of all groups in society. But cer- 
tainly tliose who believe that education in the schools has 
some part to play in bringing about social transformation 
have a gieater lesponsibility than any others to consider 
the means by which the transformation is to be brought 
about and the especial place of educational means among 
the total means Except as educatois accept the current 
Maixian view of the means that are alone necessary, I can 
but conclude that my confusion in reading what has been 
said IS a result of a confusion on the part of the writers 
They seem to convert a just plea that educatois should 
become aware of the existence of social injustice, oppres- 
sion, and disorder into the idea that this recognition suf- 
fices of itself to determine educational policies and meth- 
ods I repeat that such recognition forms a significant 
pait of the problem of education, but it does not piovide 
a key to its solution 

For an American, at least, the acceptance of a social in- 
stead of an exclusive class point of view, means acceptance 
of the democratic idea as the frame of leference and the 
souice of the diiective ideas of educational action I am 
most happy to associate myself with the position taken on 
this matter by Dr Raup m his aiticle in the January, 
1936, numba of this jouinal The issue of whether educa- 
tors shall stay out of the piocess of social transformation 
or shall participate in it is quite another question from 
that of whether their participation shall be contiolled by 
the class concept. To see this point seems to me the be- 
ginning of claiity of thought upon the whole matter And 
there need be no fear that honest adoption of the demo- 
cratic idea and criterion will lead to apathy and com- 
placency — ^save in the case of those so intellectually dis- 
honest that they would find some evasion m any case The 
democratic frame of reference is capable of energizing 
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action as well as of directing ciitical reflection and educa- 
tional thought 

As far as I can sec, the ambiguity in the concept of class 
orientation arises fiom confusing orientation tov)ard a 
class, the class of woikeis, with oiientation by a class in- 
terest. One’s sympathies and, as occasion piesents itself, 
one’s effoits may well be with woikeis as against an ex- 
ploiting class But one’s frame of values and one’s con- 
trolling framewoik of ideas may nevertheless be derived 
fiom a sense of a comprehensive social interest As I read 
the articles to which reference has been made, this larger 
sense is m fact their animating spirit. The writers uige 
teachers to lecognize that 'they too aie workers and that 
their function and their success m performing theii func- 
tion are bound up witli the struggle in which workeis aie 
engaged, I am not taking exception to this point of view 
noi am I urging that teachers should be “neutial” — an im- 
possibility in any case. It is possible to be aleit and active 
in the stiuggle for social leorganization and yet recognize 
that it is social leorganization that is requiied, and that it 
must be undertaken in the social, rather than a class in- 
terest, Because I am persuaded the writers recognize that 
educational means and methods, rathei than those of 
brute force, should play as laige a part as possible in 
bunging about the reoiganizalion, I am concerned lest 
they uige their plea fiom the standpoint of a class rather 
than from that of our democratic tradition and its meth- 
ods. 

IV The Schools and Religions* 

It seems hard that a geneiation which has accumu- 
lated not only material wealth, but intellectual riches, to 

From Cha}acUrs and Events, vol. II, pp. S04-S16 (Fust pub- 
lished in The Htbhert Journal, July 1908 under title ^^Rriigion and 
Our Schools.’^ 
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the extent that it is compelled to pull down its barns — ^its 
systems of philosophy and doctrine — and build greater, 
should be lacking in just that grace and sanction of life 
which ignorant and poor people have possessed as matter 
of course. But our learnedly self-conscious generation is 
also mechanical It has a tool for everything, and almost 
eveiything has become for it a tool Why, then, should we 
longer suffer fiom deficiency of religion? We have dis- 
covered oui lack* let us set the machinery in motion which 
will supply it. We have mastered the elements of physical 
well-being; we can make light and heat to older, and can 
command the means of transpoitation Let us now put 
a similar energy, goodwill, and thoughtfulness into the 
control of the thmgs of the spiritual life. Having got so 
far ^s to search foi proper machinery, the next step is 
easy Education is the modern universal purveyoi, and 
upon the schools shall rest the responsibility for seeing to 
it that we recover our threatened religious heiitage 
I cannot expect that those who are now especially con- 
cerned with the maintenance and the spread of conscious 
and exphat religious instruction (for the time being one 
must use this question-beggmg epithet) will recognise 
their attitude or intention in what I have just said. And 
it has no application to those who are alieady committed 
to special dogmas of religion which are tlie monopoly of 
speaal ecclesiastic institutions. With respect to them, the 
fight for special agencies and peculiar materials and 
methods of education in religion is a natural part of their 
busmess* just as, however, it is the business of those who 
do not believe that religion is a monopoly 01 a protected 
industry to contend, in the interest both of education 
and of religion, for keeping the schools free from what 
they must regard as a false bias. Those who believe that 
human nature without special divine assistance is lost, who 
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believe that they have in theii chaige the special channels 
thiough which the needed assistance is conveyed, must, 
natuially, be stienuous in keeping open these channels to 
the minds of men, But when the arguments foi special 
leligious education at special limes and places by special 
means proceed fiom philosophic souices — fiom those 
whose piimaiy piemise is denial of any breach between 
man and the woild and God, then a sense of umeahty 
comes over me. The arguments peifoice translate them- 
selves ironically. They seem to say that, since leligion is 
a universal function of life, we must paiticulaily safe- 
guard it lest it disappear; that since leligion is the con- 
sciousness of the spiiitual impoit of experience, we must 
find mechanical appliances for developing it. 

Those who approach leligion and education fiom the 
side of unconstrained leflection, not from the side of liadi- 
tion, are of necessity awaie of the tremendous transfoima- 
tion of intellectual attitude effected by the systematic 
denial of the supernatural, they are aware of the changes 
it imports not merely in special dogma and rites, but m 
the interpretation of the world, and in the projection of 
social, and, hence, moral life It testifies to the current 
unreality of philosophy (itself probably a product of that 
forced idealism in which modern thought has taken ref- 
uge) that philosophers should seem to dunk that great 
intellectual generalizations may be, as it were, plastered 
over life to label its contents, and not imply piofound 
practical alteiations within life itself. In no other way is 
it easy to account foi the attitude of those who are con- 
vinced of the final departure of the supernatural interpre- 
tation of the world and of man, and who yet tliink that 
agenaes like the church and the school must not be 
thoroughly reconstructed before they can be fit organs for 
nurturing types of religious feeling and thought which 
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are consistent with modem democracy and modern science 

That science has the same spiritual import as super- 
naturalism, that democracy translates into the same re- 
ligious attitude as did feudalism; that it is only a matter 
of slight changes of phraseology, a development of old 
symbolisms into new shades of meaning — such beliefs 
testify to that toipor of imagination which is the uniform 
effect of dogmatic belief The leconstruction of the Church 
is a matter which concerns, indeed, the whole community 
so far as its outcome is concerned, while the responsibility 
for its initiation belongs primarily to those within the 
churches. The burden of conducting the development, the 
reconstruction, of other educational agencies belongs, 
however, piimarily to the community as a whole With 
respect to its intellectual aspect, its philosophy, it belongs 
especially to those who, having become conscious m some 
degree of the modem ideas of nature, of man and society, 
are best able to fozecast the direction which social changes 
are taking It is luadity, sincerity, and the sense of 
reality which demand that, until the non-supei natural 
view is more completely elaborated in all its implications 
and is more completely in possession of the machinery of 
education, the schools shall keep hands off and shall do as 
little as possible 

We need, however, to accept the responsibilities of liv- 
ing m an age marked by the greatest intellectual readjust- 
ment history lecords There is undoubted loss of joy, of 
consolation, of some types of strength, and of some sources 
of mspiration in the change. There is a manifest increase 
of uncertainty, there is some paralysis of energy, and 
much excessive application of energy in materialistic di- 
rections. Yet nothing is gamed by deliberate effort to re- 
turn to ideas which, have become inci edible, and to sym- 
bols which have been emptied of their content of obvious 
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meaning Nothing can be gained by moves which will in- 
crease confusion and obscuiity, which tend to an emo- 
tional hypocusy and to a phtase-mongering or formulae 
which seem to mean one thing and leally impoit the op- 
posite, Bearing tlie losses and inconveniences of our time 
as best we may, it is the part of men to laboi peisistently 
and patiently foi the claiification and development of the 
positive cieed of life implicit in democracy and in science, 
and to work for the transfoimation of all piactical instru- 
mentalities of education till they are in harmony with 
these ideas. Till these ends aie further along than we can 
honestly claim them to be at present, it is better that our 
schools should do nothing than that they should do wiong 
things. It IS better foi them to confine themselves to their 
obviously urgent tasks than that they should, undei the 
name of spiritual culture, form habits of mind which are 
at wai with the habits of mind congiuous with democracy 
and with saence. It is not laziness noi cynicism which 
calls for this policy, it is honesty, couiage, sobriety, and 
faith 

If one inquiies why the American tiadition is so strong 
against any connection of State and Chuich, why it dreads 
even the rudiments of religious teaching in state-main- 
tained schools, the' immediate and superficial answei is 
not far to seek. The cause was not, mainly, leligious indif- 
feience, much less hostility to Christianity, although the 
eighteenth century deism played an important role. The 
cause lay largely in the diversity and vitahty of the vari- 
ous denominations, each fairly sure that, with a fair field 
and no favor, it could make its own way; and each ani- 
mated by a jealous fear that, if any connection of State 
and Church weie permitted, some rival denomination 
would get an unfair advantage. But there was a deeper 
and by no means wholly unconscious influence at work. 
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The United States became a nation late enough in the 
history of the world to profit by the giowth of that modern 
(although Greek) thmg — the state consciousness This na- 
tion was bom under conditions which enabled it to share 
in and to appropriate the idea that the state life, the vi- 
tality of the social whole, is of more importance than the 
flouiishmg of any segment or class. So far as church insti- 
tutions were concerned, the doctrine of popular sover- 
eignly was a reality, not a literary or legal fiction. Upon 
the economic side, the nation was born too soon to learn 
the full force of the state idea as against the class idea. 
Our fatheis naively dreamed of the continuation of pio- 
neer conditions and the free opportumty of every individ- 
ual, and took none of the precautions to maintain the 
supremacy of the state over that of the class which newer 
commonwealths aie taking For that lack of foresight we 
are paying dearly, and are like to pay more dearly. But 
the lesson of the two and a half centuiies lying between 
the Protestant revolt and the formation of the nation was 
well learned as respected the necessity of maintaining the 
integrity of the state as against all divisive ecclesiastical 
divisions. Doubtless many of our ancestors would have 
been somewhat shocked to realize the full logic of their 
own attitude with respect to the subordmation of churches 
to the state (falsely teimed the separation of Chmch and 
State) , hut the state idea was inherently of such vitality 
and constiuctive foice as to carry the practical result, with 
or without conscious perception of its philosophy And any 
general agitation in the United States of the question of 
religious instruction in the schools could have but one ex- 
planation It would mean that, from economic segiegation 
and unassimilated immigration, the state-consciousness of 
the country had been sapped by the growth of social 
factions. . 
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As I lecall, some of the Platonic dialogues discuss the 
question whether viitue can be taught, and all of tliem 
contain overtones oi leminiscences of the topic For the 
discussion led a long way, Wliat is viitue? That is not an 
altogethei easy question; and since to answei it we must 
know viitue and not merely have opinions about it, it will 
be well to find out what knowledge is. Moicovei, teaching 
implies learning, and learning is coming to know, or 
knowledge in process of leaining. What, then, is the con- 
nection of the becoming of knowledge with the being of 
knowledge? And since the teaching of viitue means, not 
gettmg knowledge “about” virtue, but the conveision of 
chaiacter to the good, what, aftei all, is the relation be- 
tween becoming good and that becoming wise which is the 
lesult of learning? 

Somehow, I am moie awaie that Plato discusses all 
these questions than I am ccitam of any final answei to 
the question whethei virtue may be taught. Yet I seem to 
recall some hypothetical suggestions for an answei. If, as 
we have reason to believe, tlie soul of man is naturally akin 
to good — if, indeed, it tiuly ts only through paiticipation 
in the good — then may various objects, also m theii meas- 
uie cxpiessions of good, seive to icnnnd the soul of its own 
01 oiiginal nature. If these various remindeis may be oi- 
ganized into a compiehensive scheme, continuous and con- 
tmual in operation — ^if , in other words, there may be found 
a state oiganized in iighteousness — Ihbn may the soul be 
finally bi ought to the apprehension of its own being or 
good, and this coming to know and to be we may teim 
learning. But, if I lemembei rightly, Plato always classed 
endeavors to teach vutue apart from an accompanjdng 
thorough leorganization of social life and of science as a 
piece of confused and self-contradictory thinking — as a 
case, that is, of sophistic 
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Have we any reason for taJcing the present problem of 
teaching leligion to be simpler m conception or easier in 
execution? The contemporary problem appears, indeed, to 
be more intricate and difficult. Vaiied and conflicting as 
weie the views of Plato*s Greek contemporaries as to what 
things should be included and taught under the head of 
virtues, the question of just what concretely comes under 
the caption of religion today is as much harder to decide 
as our social life is more heterogeneous in origin and com- 
position than was the Athenian We certainly cannot teach 
religion as an abstiact essence. We have got to teach zornt- 
thmg as leligion, and that means practically some rehgion. 
Which? In America, at least, the answer cannot be sum- 
marily given even as Christianity in general. Our Jewish 
fellow citizens not only have the same “hands, organs, di- 
mensions, senses, affections, passions’’ as the Christians, 
but, like them, they pay taxes, vote, and serve on school 
boaids But we should not be very much better off even if 
it were a question of Christianity alone Which Christian- 
ity? Oriental in its origin, it has been since Latinized and 
Germanized, and there are even those who have dreamed 
of humanizing it. 

The problem of today is more complex as respects also 
the process of learning, of coming to know In the day of 
Plato, ait and science, skilled practice and theory, were 
only beginning to be separated. Just as a man learned 
shoemaking in process of becoming a shoemaker, so might 
a man learn virtue in becoming a membei of a good state 
— ^if such a thing could be found. Today knowledge is 
something speciahsed, and learning does not consist in in- 
telligent mastery of an activity, but in acquiring a diver- 
sity of information about thmgs, and control over tech- 
nical methods for instituting symbolic references to things. 
Knowledge to Plato was the sort of thing that the fqre- 
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fatlieis of some of us called “gelling religion ” It was a 
peisonal experiencing and a vital realization. But what 
shall knowledge of leligion as an outcome of instiuction 
mean today? Shall it mean the conveision of chaiacler 
into spuituality? Shall it mean the accumulation of infoi- 
mation about religion? Oi are there tliose who still believe 
in some magic power lesident in memoiized woids, 
phiases, and facts of transmuting themselves into personal 
insight, the development of fundamental mood and the 
formation of permanent attitudes towards experience? 

When we consider knowledge from the side of its 
method and fiom the standpoint of what it takes to get 
something leally worthy to be called knowledge, the prob- 
lem increases in difficulty. As yet, the standpoint of sci- 
ence, its spirit, has not of course leavened very adequately 
oui methods of teaching From the standpoint of those 
methods of inquiry and testing which we call science, 
much, peihaps most, of what passes foi knowledge is in 
reality what Plato called opinion. Our science is still an 
outwaid garb moie oi less awkwardly woin lathei than a 
habit of mind But none the less the scientific norm of 
mental activity presses daily closer upon life and upon the 
schools. We are getting daily fuithei away from the con- 
ditions in which one subject moie oi less taught by dog- 
matic, catechetical and memoiitei meUiods was of slight 
consequence. We are becoming awaie of the absurdity im- 
plied in calling things which happen to be studied and 
learned in school “knowledge,’' when they have been ac- 
quired by methods frequently at odds witli tliose necessary 
to give science ^Can those who lake the philosophic and 
historic view'^of religion as a flowei and fruition of the 
human spirit in a congenial atmosphere tolerate the in- 
congruity involved in “teaching” such an intimate and 
originally vital matter by external and formal methods? 
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And can those who hold that true religion is something ex- 
ternally impoited tolerate any other methods? Is it not 
confusion to seek a reconciliation of two such disparate 
ideas? 

Already the spiiit of our schooling is peimeated with 
the feeling that eveiy subject, every topic, eveiy fact, 
every piofessed truth must submit to a certain publicity 
and impartiality. All proffered samples of learning must go 
to the same assay-room and be subjected to common tests. 
It is the essence of all dogmatic faiths to hold that any 
such “show-down” is sacrilegious and perverse The char- 
acteristic of religion, from their point of view, is that it is 
— ^intellectually — seciet, not public, peculiarly levealed, 
not generally known, authoritatively declared, not com- 
municated and tested in ordinary ways What is to be done 
about this increasing antmomy between the standard for 
coming to know in other subjects of the school, and com- 
ing to know in religous matters? I am far from saying that 
the antinomy is an inherent one, or that the day may not 
come when religion will be so thoroughly naturalized in 
the hearts and minds of men that it can be considered 
publicly, openly, and by common tests, even among reli- 
gious people. But it is peitment to point out that, as long 
as religion is conceived as it now is conceived by the great 
majority of professed religionists, there is something self- 
contradictory in speaking of education in religion in the 
same sense m whidh we speak of education in topics where 
the method of free inquiry has made its way. The “reli- 
gious” would be the last to be willing that either the his- 
tory or the content of leligion should be taught in this 
spirit, while those to whom the scientific standpoint is not 
a merely technical device, but is the embodiment of integ- 
rity of mind, must protest against its being taught in any 
other spirit. 
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As Plato bt ought out with refeience to tlie teaching of 
viitue, theie is one olhei factoi in coming to know — the 
teachers. Plato was quite suie that, whetliei oi no virtue 
might be taught, it might not be taught by its piofessed 
teacheis — the sophists. I expiess my appieuatioii of Plato 
rathei than my lack of appreciation of the professional 
teacheis of oui own day, when I say that if Plato were to 
return to toko pait m the cuirent discussion, he would 
laise questions about those who weie to teach leligion 
analogous to those he bi ought up about the teacheis of 
his own time It is not that tliose into whose hands the 
giving of mstiuction would fall aie so nieligious or so 
non-ieligious as to be unfitted for the task The sophists 
were doubtless superior rather than inferioi in peisonal 
virtues to then average neighbor. It is one thing to be 
faiily 01 even exceptionally viituous, it is another thing 
to command the conditions and the qualifications for suc- 
cessful importation of viitue to otheis Where aie the ex- 
perts in lehgion? and wheie aie the autlioiitative teach- 
ers? Theie aie theologians do we want theology taught? 
Theie aie histoiians, but I feai the day has not come when 
the history of religion can be taught as history. Hcie pre- 
cisely IS one of those fields of claufication and criticism 
wheie much labor needs to be done, and wheic tlie pio- 
fessional religionist is one of the most serious obstacles to 
reclcon with, since a wider and deeper historic knowledge 
would overthrow his tiaditional basis. 

There are preachers and catechists, but, unless we are 
committed to some peculiar faith or institution, it is not 
exhortation oi discipline of this sort that constitutes re- 
ligious instruction. Theie are psychologists* but is intio- 
spection our aim^ There remams, indeed, the coips of 
faithful, moie or less well-prepared, haid-woikmg and 
haid-worked teachers. This brings us to the crux of the 
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whole matter Is religion a thing so specialized, so techni« 
cal, so ^‘infoimational” that, like geography or history oi 
grammai, it may be taught at special hours, times, and 
places by those who have piopeily “got it up,” and who 
have been appioved as persons of fit chaiacter and ade- 
quate piofessional training? 

This question of the mode, time, and stuff of specific 
instruction trenches indeed upon a question in which na- 
tional temper and tradition count for much We do not 
find it feasible oi desirable to put upon the regular teach- 
ers the burden of teaching a subject which has the nature 
of religion The alternative plan of parcelling out pupils 
among leligious teachers drawn fiom their respective 
churches and denominations brings us up against exactly 
the matter which has done most to discredit the churches, 
and to disci edit the cause, not perhaps of religion, but of 
oiganized and institutional religion, the multiplication of 
rival and competing religious bodies, each with its piivate 
inspiration and outlook. Our schools, in bringing together 
those of different nationalities, languages, traditions, and 
creeds, in assimilating them together upon the basis of 
what is common and public m endeavor and achieve- 
ment, aie pel forming an infinitely significant religious 
work They are piomoting the social unity out of which in 
the end genuine religious unity must grow Shall we inter- 
fere with this work? Shall we run the lisk of undoing it by 
introducing into education a subject which can be taught 
only by segregatmg pupils and turning tliem ovei at spe- 
cial hours to separate repiesentatives of rival faiths? This 
would be deliberately to*adopt a scheme which is predi- 
cated upon the maintenance of social divisions in just the 
matter, religion, which is empty and futile save as it ex- 
presses the basic unities of life. 

We are far, indeed, from having attained an explicit 
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and articulated consciousness of the leligious significance 
of democracy in education, and of education in demociacy. 
But some underlying convictions get ingiained in uncon- 
scious habit and find expression in obscuic intimation and 
intense laboi, long befoie they leceive consistent theo- 
retic foimiilation. In such dim, blind, but effective way 
the American people is conscious that its schools seive best 
the cause of religion in sexving the cause of social unifi- 
cation, and that undei ceitain conditions schools aie more 
religious in substance and in promise without any of the 
conventional badges and machmeiy of leligious instruc- 
tion than they could be in cultivating these foims at the 
expense of a state-consciousness. 

We may indeed question whether it is true that in any 
relative sense this is a peculiarly ii leligious age Abso- 
lutely spealcing, it doubtless is so , but have superficiality, 
flippancy, and externality of life been such uniformly ab- 
sent tiaits of past ages? Our historic imagination is at beat 
slightly developed We geneialize and idealize the past 
egiegiously We set up little toys to stand as symbols for 
long centuiies and the complicated lives of countless in- 
dividuals And we aie still, even those who have nomi- 
nally surrcndeied supci natural dogma, largely under the 
dominion of the ideas of those who have succeeded in iden- 
tifying religion with the rites, symbols, and emof^ions as- 
sociated with these dogmatic beliefs. As we sec the lattei 
disappeaiing, we think we aie growing iiieligious. For all 
we know, the integiity of mind whicli is loosening the hold 
of tliese things is potentially much moie religious tlian 
all that it is displacing It is increased knowledge of nature 
which has made supra-nature incredible, or at least dif- 
ficult of belief We measure the change from the stand- 
point of the supranatural and we call it ineligious Possi- 
bly if we measured it from the standpoint of the natural 
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piety it is fostering, the sense of the permanent and in- 
evitable implication of nature and man in a common 
career and destiny, it would appear as the growth of re- 
ligion. We take note of the decay of cohesion and influence 
among the religiously organized bodies of the familiar his- 
toric type, and agam we conventionally judge religion to 
be on the decrease. But it may be that their decadence is 
the fruit of a broader and more catholic principle of hu- 
man intercourse and association which is too religious to 
tolerate these pretensions to monopolize truth and to make 
private possessions of spiritual insight and aspiration. 

It may be so; it may be that the symptoms of religious 
ebb as conventionally interpreted are symptoms of the 
coming of a fuller and deeper leligion 1 do not claim to 
know But of one thing I am quite sure our ordinary 
opinions about the rise and falling off of religion are highly 
conventional, based mostly upon the acceptance of a 
standard of religion which is the pioduct of just those 
things in histone leligions which are ceasing to be cied- 
ible So far as education is concerned, those who believe 
in religion os a natural expression of human expierience 
must devote themselves to the development of the ideas 
of life which he implicit in our still new science and our 
still newer democracy- They must interest themselves in 
the transformation of those institutions which still bear 
the dogmatic and the feudal stamp (and which do not?) 
till th^ are in accord with these ideas Iq performing this 
service, it is their business to do what they can to prevent 
all public educational agencies from being employed in 
ways which inevitably impede the recognition of the spir- 
itual import of science and of democracy, and hence of 
that type of religion which will be the fine flower of the 
modern spirit’s achievement 
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V Democracy in the Schools*' 

There is some kind of goveinment, ot control, wlierevei 
affaiis that concern a ninnbei of pcisons who act to- 
gethei die engaged in. It is a supeifiaal view that holds 
government is located m Washington oi Albany Theie is 
goveinment m the family, in business, in the chiiich, in 
eveiy social gioup Theie aie legulations, due to custom if 
not to enactment, that settle how individuals in a gioup 
act in connection with one anothci 

It is a disputed question of theoiy and piactice just 
how far a demociatic political government should go in 
control of the conditions of action within special groups 
At the present time, foi example, there are those who 
think the fedeial and state governments leave too much 
fieedom of independent action to industrial and financial 
gioups, and theie aie otheis who think the government is 
going altogether too far at the piescnt lime. I do not need 
to discuss this phase of the problem, much less to try to 
settle it But it must be pointed out that if the methods of 
regulation and admmistiation in vogue in Uie conduct of 
secondaiy social gioups aie non-democratic, whethei di- 
lectly 01 indiiectly oi both, there is bound to be an un- 
favorable leaction back into tlie habits of feeling, thought 
and action of citizenship in the bioadest sense of that 
woid. The way in which any organized social inteiest is 
controlled necessaiily plays an impoitant pait in foiming 
the dispositions, and tastes, the attitudes, intexests, pur- 
poses and desiies, of those engaged in caxrying on the ac- 
tivities of the group. Foi illustration, I do not need to do 
moie than point to the moral, emotional and intellectual 
effect upon both employeis and laboreis of the existing in- 
dustrial system Just what the effects speafically are is a 
matter about which we know very little. But I suppose 

■^Fiom School and Society, Apiil 3, 1937. 
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that every one who reflects upon the subject admits that it 
IS impossible that the ways m which activities aie carried 
on for the greater part of the waking hours of the day, 
and the way in which the share of individuals are involved 
m the management of affairs in such a matter as gaming a 
livelihood and attaining material and social security, can 
not but be a highly impoitant factor in shaping peisonal 
dispositions, in shoit, forming chaiacter and intelligence 
In the bioad and final sense all institutions aie educa- 
tional in the sense that they opeiate to form the attitudes, 
dispositions, abilities and disabilities that constitute a con- 
ciete peisonality The principle applies with speaal force 
to the school For it is the mam business of the family 
and the school to mfluence directly the formation and 
growth of attitudes and dispositions, emotional, intellec- 
tual and moral Whether this educative process is carried 
on in a piedoininantly democratic or non-democratic way 
becomes, therefoie, a question of transcendent importance 
not only for education itself but for its final effect upon 
all the interests and activities of a society that is com- 
mitted to the demociatic way of life Hence, if the general 
tenor of what I have said about the democratic ideal and 
method is anywhere near the truth, it must be said that the 
democratic principle requires that every teacher should 
have some legulai and organic way in which he can, di- 
lectly or through lepiesentatives democratically cliosen, 
participate in the formation of the contiollmg aims, meth- 
ods and materials of the school of which he is a part 
It is my impression that even up to the present demo- 
cratic methods of dealing with pupils have made more 
progress than have similar methods of dealing with mem- 
bers of the teaching staff of the classroom At all events, 
there has been an organized and vital movement in the 
hrst matter while that in the second is still in its early 
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Stage. All schools that piide themselves upon bem'i; up-.o 
date utilize methods of instruction that diaw upon and 
utilize the life-experience of students and strive to indi- 
vidualize treatment of pupils Whatevei reasons hold for 
adopting this couise with lespect to the young ceitainly 
more strongly hold foi teacheis, since the lattei aie moie 
matuie and have more experience. Hence the question is 
in place: What aic the ways by which can be secured 
more oiganic participation of teacheis in the foimation of 
the educational policies of the school? 

Since it is the problem I wish to piesent lather than to 
lay down the express ways in which it is to be solved, I 
might stop at this point But there are certain corollaries 
which clarify the meaning of the issue Absence of par- 
ticipation tends to produce lack of interest and concern on 
tlie pait of those shut out. The result is a corresponding 
lack of effective responsibility Automatically and uncon- 
sciously, if not consciously, the feeling develops, “This is 
none of our affair, it is the business of those at the top; 
let that paiticular set of Geoiges do what needs to be 
done ” 

The countries in which autocratic government pievails 
are just tliose in which theie is least public spuit and the 
greatest indifference to matters of geneial as distinct from 
personal concern. Can we expect a diffei ent kind of psy- 
chology to actuate teachers? Wlieie Uiere is little power, 
there is conespondmgly little sense of positive lesponsi- 
bility. It is enough to do what one is told to do sufficiently 
well to escape flagrant unfavorable notice. About larger 
matteis, a spiiil of passivity is engendeicd. In some cases, 
indiffeience passes into evasion of duties when not directly 
under tlie eye of a supervisor, in otlier cases, a carping, 
rebellious spirit is engendered. A sort of game is instituted 
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between teacher and supervisor like that which went on in 
the old-fashioned schools between teacher and pupil 
Other teachers pass on, perhaps unconsciously, what they 
feel to be arbitrary treatment received by them to their 
pupils 

The argument that teacheis are not prepared to assume 
the responsibility of participation deserves attention, with 
its accompanying belief that natural selection has operat- 
ed to put those best prepared to carry the load in the 
positions of authority Whatever the truth in this conten- 
tion, it still is also true that incapacity to assume the le- 
sponsibilities involved in having a voice m shaping policies 
is bred and increased by conditions in which that respon- 
sibility IS denied. I suppose there has never been an auto- 
crat, big or httle, who did not justify his conduct on the 
ground of the unfitness of his subjects to take part in 
government I would not compare administrators to politi- 
cal autocrats. Upon the whole, what exists in the schools is 
more a matter of habit and custom than it is of any de- 
liberate autocracy. 

But, as was said earlier, habitual exclusion has the effect 
of reducing a sense of lesponsibility for what is done and 
its consequences What the argument for democracy im- 
plies IS that the best way to produce initiative and con- 
structive power IS to exercise it. Power, as well as interest, 
comes by use and practice Moieover, the argument from 
incapacity proves too much. If it is so great as to be a 
permanent bar, then teachers cannot be expected to have 
the intelligence and skill that are necessary to execute the 
directions given them The delicate and difficult tadc of 
developing character and good judgment in the young 
needs every stimulus and inspiration possible. It is im- 
possible that the work should not be better done when 
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teachers have that understanding of what they are doing 
that comes fiom having shaied in foiniing its guiding 
ideas 

Classroom teachers aie those who aie in continuous di- 
rect contact with those taught The position of adminis- 
tiatois is at best indirect by compaiison If theie is any 
woik in the woild that requiios the conscivation of what 
is good in experience so that it may become an integral 
pait of fuithei experience, it is that of teaching. I often 
wondei how much waste there is in the tiaditional sys- 
tem Theie is some loss even at the best of the potential 
capital acquired by successful teachers It does not get 
freely transmitted to other teachers who might profit by it 
Is not the waste very consideiably increased when teacliers 
are not called upon to communicate their successful meth- 
ods and results in a foim by which it would have organic 
effect upon geneial school pohcies? Add to this waste that 
whicli results when teacheis aie called upon to give effect 
in the classioom to couises of study they do not under- 
stand the reasons for, and the total loss mounts up so that 
it is a fair estimate that tlie absence of demociatic meth- 
ods is the greatest single cause of educational waste. 

The present subject is one of peculiar impoitance at the 
piesent time. The fundamental beliefs and practices of 
demoaacy are now challenged as they never have been 
before. In some nations they aie more than challenged 
They are rutlilessly and systematically destroyed. Eveiy- 
wheie there are waves of ciiticism and doubt as to whether 
democracy can meet pressing problems of Older and se- 
curity The causes foi the destiuction of political democ- 
racy in countries where it was nominally established arc 
complex But of one thing I think wc may be suie Wher- 
evei it has fallen it was too exclusively political in natuie 
It had not become part of the bone and blood of the 
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people in daily conduct of its life Democratic forms were 
limited to Parliament, elections and combats between par- 
ties What IS happening pioves conclusively, I think, that 
unless demociatic habits of thought and action are part of 
the fiber of a people, political democracy is insecure It 
can not stand in isolation It must be buttressed by the 
piesence of democratic methods in all soaal relationships 
The relations that exist in educational institutions are sec- 
ond only in importance in this respect to those which exist 
in industiy and business, perhaps not even to them 

VI Academic Freedom'*' 

The old saying that ''eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty” has especial significance at the present time. Free- 
dom fiom oppression was such a controlling purpose in the 
foundation of the American Republic, and the idea of 
freedom is so mtimately connected with the very idea of 
democratic institutions, that it might seem as if in our own 
country it could be taken for granted as a social goal of 
education and, being taken for granted, be dismissed with 
a few words. But the lesson of history is that the forces 
which limit and restrict the hfe of individuals and thereby 
hinder freedom chan^ with every great change in human 
relations. Consequently, fieedom is an eternal goal and has 
to be forever struggled foi and won anew. It does not auto- 
matically perpetuate itself and, unless it is continually re- 
won in new effort against new foes, it is lost 

The forces which work to undeimine freedom appear in 
even subtler form as soaety grows moie complex and oper 
ate more insidiously. They are more effective just because 
in their first appearance they do not seem to be oppressive 
of liberty Indeed, m their first appearance and early 
stages of operation they are likely to be welcomed for 

* From ImphcaHons of Soctal-^Economtc Goals for Educaiion, pp 
99-105 
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some obvious advantages they bring with them — ^possibly 
even as a promise of greater freedom. The freedom for 
which our forefathers fought was primarily freedom from 
a fairly gross and obvious form of oppression, that of arbi- 
trary political power exercised from a distant center In 
consequence, there developed among us the tradition that 
the chief enemy of liberty is governmental power. The 
mamtenance of freedom came to be almost identified with 
jealous fear of and opposition to any and every extension 
of governmental action. It took generations to realize that 
a government of and by the people might be a positive and 
necessary organ for securing and extending the liberties of 
the individuals who both govern and are governed, instead 
of being an instrument of oppression The lesson is still 
far from being completely learned. 

There is, however, one domain in which fear of govern- 
mental action never became dominant in American life. 
That is the domain of education. In this field, the found- 
ing fathers proclaimed with well-nigh unanimous voice 
that government, local and state if not national, should act 
positively and constructively This voice has been con- 
stantly re-echoed throughout the course of our history by 
political and educational statesmen alike. The voice has 
awakened a warmer response in the hearts of the American 
people than any other appeal made to them. Doubtless 
many parents have responded to the appeal because they 
felt that school education opened doors to material op- 
portunity and success that were otherwise closed to their 
children But the appcal^and the response have not been 
merely material The American faith in education has been 
grounded m the belief that without education the ideal of 
free and equal opportunity is an idle fantasy; that of all 
the guarantees of free development, education is the surest 
and the most effective* 
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This fact imposes a great responsibility upon the schools 
and upon the educators who conduct them What have the 
schools done to bnng the social-economic goal of freedom 
nearer to reahzation? What have they failed to do^ What 
can and should they do to combat the threats which im- 
peril fieedom? The mere raising of these questions calls 
attention to one phase of freedom, a fundamental one — 
Intellectual Freedom The Bill of Rights m the federal 
Constitution (unfortunately not found in all state consti- 
tutions) guarantees, as far as law can guarantee anything, 
freedom of belief, of speech, of the press, of assembly, and 
of petition These are aspects of what I have called intel- 
lectual fieedom, but which perhaps would better be called 
moral freedom Eetemal vigilance is even more the price 
of liberty with respect to these liberties than m the case 
of liberty of external action The enemies of liberty of 
thought and expression in fields where it is felt that this 
hbeity might encroach upon privileges possessed and 
might disturb the existing ordei, are organized and deter- 
mined The ultimate stay and support of these liberties 
are the schools. For it is they which more than any other 
single agency, are concerned with development of free in- 
quiry, discussion and expression. 

Nor is it enough that the schools by example and pre- 
cept should instill faith in the precious character of these 
forms of freedom, or even that they should themselves be 
living models of the practice of freedom of inquiry, experi- 
mentation, and communication These things are indeed to 
be cultivated But the schools have also the responsibility 
of seeing to it that those who leave its walls have ideas 
that are worth thinking and woith being expressed, as well 
as having the courage to express them against the opposi- 
tion of reactionaries and standpatters. It is quite possible 
that m the long run the greatest friend of censorship, 
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ivhethei public and e^tphcit or private and insidious, and 
the gieatest foe lo fieedom of thought and expie^sion, is 
not those who feai such fieedom because of its possible 
effect upon their own standing and foitiine, but is the tiivi- 
ahty and iuelevancy of the ideas that aie eiitei tamed, 
and the futile and peihaps coirupting way in which they 
are expiessed 

It is indeed necessaiy to have freedom of thought and 
expiession. But just because this is necessaiy foi the 
health and piogress of society, it is even nioie necessary 
that ideas should be genuine ideas, not sham ones, the 
fruit of inquiry, of observation and expenmentalion, the 
collection and weighing of evidence The formation of the 
attitudes which move steadily in this dueclion is the work 
and lesponsibility of the school more than of any othei 
single institution Routine and foimal instruction, un- 
demociatic admmistiation of schools, is peihaps the surest 
way of creating a human pioduct that submits readily lo 
extei nal authonty, whethei that be imposed by foice oi by 
custom and tiadition, or by Uie various forms of soaal 
pressuie which the existing economic system pioduces It 
is idle to expect the schools lo send out young men and 
women who will stand actively and aggiessively fox the 
cause of fiee intelligence in meeting social pioblems and 
attaining the goal of freedom unless the spirit of fiee in- 
telligence pervades the organization, admimstiation, stud- 
ies, and methods of the school itself. 

Educators have a piimaiy lesponsibility in this lespect. 
The emphasis that is placed upon a gieatei measme of 
economic fieedom for the mass of the people is not final. 
It does not stand alone. Ultimately, the economic freedom 
(which is dependent upon economic security) is a means 
to cultural fieedom, to the lelease of the human spirit in 
all its capacities for development through science, ait, and 
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unconstiained human intei course The school is pai ex- 
cellence the potential social organ for promoting this lib- 
eration 

In ultimate analysis, freedom is important because it is 
a condition both of lealization of the potentialities of an 
individual and of social progress Without light, a people 
perishes Witliout fieedom, light grows dim and daikness 
comes to leign Without fieedom, old tiuths become so 
stale and woin that they cease to be tiuths and become 
meie dictates of external authority Without freedom, 
search for new truth and the disclosure of new paths in 
which humanity may walk moie securely and justly come 
to an end Freedom which is libeiation foi the individual, 
IS the ultimate assurance of the movement of soaety to- 
ward more humane and noble ends He who would put the 
freedom of otheis in bDnd, especially fieedom of inquiry 
and communication, creates conditions which finally im- 
peril his own fieedom and that of his offspring Eteinal 
vigilance is the price of the conseivation and extension of 
fieedom, and the schools should be the ceaseless guaidians 
and crealois of this vigilance 

VII Education and American Culture* 

I am one of those who think that the only tdst and justi- 
fication of any form of political and economic society is its 
contiibution to art and science — to what may roundly be 
called culture. That America has not yet so justified itself 
is too obvious for even lament The explanation that the 
physical conquest of a continent had fiist to be com- 
pleted is an inversion To settle a continent is to put it in 
Older, and this is a work which comes after, not before, 
great intelligence and gieat ait The accomplishment of 
the justification is then hugely difficult For it means noth- 

From Characters and Events, vol II, pp 500-503 
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ing less than llie discovery and application of a method of 
subduing and settling natuie in the interests of a democ- 
racy, that is to say of masses who shall foim a community 
of diiected thought and emotion m spite of being the 
masses. That this has not yet been effected goes without 
saying. It has nevei even been attempted beloie. Hence 
the puny irielevancy that measuies our stimngs with yard 
sticks handed down from class cultures of the past 

That the achievement is immensely difficult means that 
It may fail. There is no inevitable piedestmed success But 
the failure, if it comes, will be the theme of tragedy and 
not of complacent lamentation noi wilful satire For while 
success IS not piedestmed, there are forces at work which 
are like destiny m their independence of conscious choice 
or wish Not conscious intent, either perverse or wise, is 
forcing the realistic, the practical^ the industrial, into edu- 
cation Not conscious delibeiation causes college presi- 
dents who devote commencement day to singing the 
piaises of pure cultuie to spend their working days m ar- 
ranging for technical and piofessional schools. It is not 
conscious preference which leads school superintendents 
who delivei orations at teachers’ meetings upon the bless- 
ings of old-fashioned discipline and cultuie to demand 
fiom their boaids new equipment, new courses and studies 
of a moie ‘^practical” and appealing kind. Political and 
economic forces quite beyond iheir contiol aie compelling 
these things. And they will remain beyond the control of 
any of us save as men honestly face the actualities and 
busy themselves with inquiiing what education they im- 
pait and what culture may issue from theh cultivation. 

It IS as elements in this heioic undertalcing that cur- 
rent tendencies in American education can be appraised 
Since we can neither beg nor boirow a cultuie without 
betiaying both it and ourselves, nothing lemg-ins save to 
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produce one Those who are too feeble or too finicky to 
engage in the enterprise will continue their search foi 
asylums and hospitals which they idealize into palaces. 
Others will either go their way still caught m the meshes 
of a mechanical industnalism, or will subdue the indus- 
tiial machmery to human ends until the nation is en- 
dowed with soul. 

Certain commonplaces must be reiterated till their im- 
poit is aclaiowledged The mdustrial levolution was boin 
of the new science of nature Any democracy which is 
more than an imitation of some archaic republican gov- 
ernment must issue from the womb of our chaotic indus- 
trialism Science makes democracy possible because it 
brings relief from depending upon massed human labor, 
because of the substitution it makes possible of inanimate 
forces for human muscular energy, and because of the re- 
souices for excess production and easy distribution which 
It effects The old culture is doomed for us because it was 
built upon an alliance of political and spuitual powers, an 
equilibnum of governing and leisure classes, which no 
longer exists. Those who deplore the crudities and super- 
ficialities of thought and sensation which mark our day 
are rarely inhuman enough to wish the old regime back. 
They are merely unmtelligent enough to want a result 
without the conditions which produced it, and in the face 
of conditions making the result no longer possible. 

In short, our culture must be consonant with realistic 
science and with machine industry, instead of a refuge 
from them And while there is no guaranty that an educa- 
tion which usps science and employs the controlled proc- 
esses of industry as a regular part of its equipment will 
succeed, there is every assuiance that an educational prac- 
tice which sets science and industry in opposition to its 
ideal of culture will fail Natural science has in its appli- 
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cations to economic piodiiction and exchange bi ought an 
industiy and a society where quantity alone seems to 
count It IS foi education to biing the light of science and 
the powei of work to the aid of eveiy soul that it may dis- 
covei its quality For in a spiiitually democratic society 
every individual would lealue distinction Cultuic would 
then be foi the first time m human hisloiy an individual 
achievement and not a class possession. An education fit 
for oui ideal uses is a mattei of actual foices not of 
opinions. 

Our public education is the potential means foi effecting 
the transfiguration of the mechanics of modem life into 
sentiment and imagination We may, I lepeat, never get 
beyond the mechanics We may remain buily, meiely vig- 
orous, eicpendmg eneigy iiotously in making money, seek- 
ing pleasuie and winning tempoiary victories ovei one an- 
other. Even such an estate has a viiility lacking to a cul- 
ture whose method is leminiscence, and whose tiiumph is 
finding a place of lefiigc But it is not enough to justify a 
demociacy as against the best of past aiistociacics even 
though return to them is forever impossible To bung to 
the consciousness of the coming geneution somelliing of 
the potential significance of the life of today, to trans- 
mute It fiom outwaid fact into intelligent peiception, is 
the fiist step in the creation of a cultiiie. The teacheis who 
aie facing this fact and who aie trying to use the vital iin- 
spintualized agencies of today as means of effecting the 
peiception of a human meaning yet to be realized aie shai- 
ing in the act of cieation. To peipetuate in the name of 
culture the tradition of aloofness from realistic science and 
compelling industiy is to give them fiee couise in then 
most unenlightened form Not chiding but the sympathy 
and direction of understanding are what the harsh utili- 
tarian and prosaic tendencies of present education icquiie. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONDUCT 

I Habits and Will^ 

HABITS may be piofitably compaied to physiological 
functions, lilce breathing, digesting The latter are, to be 
sure, involuntary, while habits are acquired But im- 
portant as IS this difference for many purposes it should 
not conceal the fact that habits are like functions in many 
respects, and especially m requiring the cooperation of or- 
ganism and environment Bieathmg is an affair of the air 
as truly as of the lungs, digesting an affair of food as truly 
as of tissues of stomach Seeing involves light just as cer- 
tainly as it does the eye and optic nerve Walking impli- 
cates the ground as well as the legs, speech demands 
physical air and human companionship and audience as 
well as vocal organs We may shift from the biological to 
the mathematical use of the word function, and say that 
natural operations hke breathing and digesting, acquired 
ones like speech and honesty, are functions of the sui- 
loundmgs as truly as of a person They are things done by 
the environment by means of oiganic structures or ac- 
quired dispositions The same air that undei certain con- 
ditions luffles the pool or wrecks buildings, under othei 
conditions purifies the blood and conveys thought The 
outcome depends upon what air acts upon The soaal en- 
vironment acts through native impulses and speech and 

'*‘From Human Nature and Conduct^ pp 14-15, 24-27, 40-42, 
^ 0-71 
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moral habitudes manifest tliemselves There are specific 
good reasons for the usual attribution of acts to the person 
from whom they immediately proceed But to convert this 
special reference into a belief of exclusive owneiship is as 
misleading as to suppose tliat breathing and digesting are 
complete within the human body To get a rational basis 
for moral discussion we must begin with lecognizing that 
functions and habits aie ways of using and incorporating 
the environment in which the latter has its say as surely as 
the former. 

We may bonow words fiom a context less technical 
than that of biology, and convey the same idea by saying 
that habits are arts They involve slull of sensory and 
motor organs, cunning oi craft, and objective materials. 
They assimilate objective energies, and eventuate in com- 
mand of environment They require order, discipline, and 
manifest technique They have a beginning, middle and 
end Each stage marks progress in dealing witli materials 
and tools, advance in converting mateiial to active use 
We should laugh at any one who said that he was master 
of stone working, but that the ait was cooped up within 
himself and in no wise dependent upon support from ob- 
jects and assistance from tools. 

It is a significant fact that in order to appreciate the 
peculiar place of habit in activity we have to betalce our- 
selves to bad habits, foolish idling, gambling, addiction to 
liquor and drugs. When we think of such habits, the union 
of habit with desire and with propulsive power is forced 
upon us When we think of habits in terms of walking, 
playing a musical instrument, typewriting, we are much 
given to thinking of habits as technical abilities existing 
apart from our likings and as lacking in urgent impulsion 
We think of them as passive tools waiting to be called into 
action from without. A bad habit suggests an inherent 
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tendency to action and also a hold, command over us. It 
makes us do things we are ashamed of, things which we 
tell ourselves we prefer not to do It overrides our formal 
resolutions, our conscious decisions When we are honest 
with ourselves we acknowledge that a habit has this power 
because it is so intimately a part of ourselves. It has a hold 
upon us because we are the habit. 

Our self-love, our refusal to face factsj combined per- 
haps with a sense of a possible better although unrealized 
self, lead us to eject the habit from the thought of our- 
selves and conceive it as an evil power which has some- 
how oveicome us. We feed our conceit by recalling that 
the habit was not deliberately foimed, we never intended 
to become idlers or gamblers or rou6s And how can any- 
thing be deeply ourselves which developed accidentally, 
without set intention? These traits of a bad habit are pre- 
cisely the things which are most instructive about all hab- 
its and about ourselves They teach us that all habits aie 
affections, that all have projectile power, and that a pie- 
disposition formed by a number of specific acts is an im- 
mensely more intimate and fundamental part of ourselves 
than are vague, general, conscious choices All habits are 
demands foi certain kinds of activity, and they constitute 
the self. In any intelligible sense of the woid will, they are 
wiU. They form our effective desires and they furnish us 
with our working capacities. They rule our thoughts, de- 
termining which shdl appear and be strong and which 
shall pass from light into obscurity 

We may think of habits as means, waiting, like tools in 
a box, to be used by conscious resolve. But they are some- 
thing more than that. They aie active means, means that 
project themselves, energetic and dominating ways of 
acting We need to distinguish between materials, tools 
and means proper Nails and boards are not strictly speak- 
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ing means of a box They aie only mateiials foi making it. 
Even the saw and hammer aie means only when they are 
employed in some actual making. Otheiwise they aie tools, 
or potential means. They aie actual means only when 
bi ought 111 conjunction with eye, aim and hand in some 
specific opeiation And eye, aim and hand aic, coiiespond- 
ingly, means piopei only when they are in active opeia- 
tion And whenevei they aie m action they aie codpeiating 
with cxteinal mateiials and eneigies. Without support 
fiOni beyond themselves the eye stales blankly and the 
hand moves fumblmgly. They are means only when they 
entei into oiganizations with things which independently 
accomplish definite results These organizations aie habits. 

This fact cuts two ways Except in a contingent sense, 
with an “if,” neither external mateiials noi bodily and 
mental oigans are in themselves means. They have to be 
' employed in coordinated conjunction with one another to 
be actual means, oi habits This statement may seem like 
the formulation m technical language of a commonplace. 
But belief in magic has played a laige pait in human his- 
tory. And the essence of all hocus-pocus is the supposition 
that results can be accomplished without the joint adapta- 
tion to each other of human poweis and physical condi- 
tions A desiie for laifi may induce men to wave willow 
branches and to spiinkle watei The leaction is natural 
and innocent. But men then go on to believe that their act 
has mediate power to bung lam without the cooperation 
of intermediate conditions of nature. This is magic; while 
it may be natuial or spontaneous, it is not innocent. It 
obstiucts intelligent study of operative conditions and 
wastes human desire and effort in futilities. 

Belief m magic did not cease when the coarsei foims of 
superstitious practice ceased. The piinaple of magic is 
found whenever it is hoped to get results without intelli- 
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gent control of means, and also when it is supposed that 
means can ^st and yet remain inert and inoperative. In 
morals and politics such expectations still prevail, and in 
so fai the most important phases of human action are still 
„ affected by magic We Ihinli that by feeling strongly 
enough about something, by wishing haid enough, we can 
get a desirable result, such as virtuous execution of a good 
resolve, or peace among nations, or good will in industry 
We slur over the necessity of the cooperative action of ob- 
jective conditions, and the fact that this cooperation is 
assured only by persistent and close study Or, on the 
other hand, we fancy we can get these results by external 
machinery, by tools or potential means, without a cor- 
responding functioning of human desires and capacities 
Often times these two false and contradictory beliefs are 
combined in the same person The man who feels that his 
virtues aie his own personal accomplishments is likely to 
be also the one who thinks that by passing laws he can 
throw the feai of God into others and make them virtuous 
by edict and prohibitoiy mandate 
All habit involves mechanization Habit is impossible 
without setting up a mechanism of action, phjrsiologically 
engrained, which operates “spontaneously,” automatically, 
whenever the cue is given But mechanization is not of 
necessity all theie is to habit Consider the conditions 
under which the first serviceable abilities of life are 
formed. When a child begins to walk he acutely observes, 
he intently and mtensely experiments He looks to see 
what is going to happen and he keeps curious watch on 
every incident What others do, the assistance they give, 
the models they set, operate not as limitations but as en- 
couiagements to his own acts, leinforcements of personal 
perception and endeavor. The first toddling is a romantic 
adventuring into the unknown, and every gained power is 
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a delightful discovery of one^s own poweis and of the 
wonders of the woild We may not be able to ictain in 
adult habits this zest of intelligence and this freshness of 
satisfaction m newly discovered poweis But thcie is suiely 
a middle teim between a noimal exeicise of powei which 
includes some excursion into the unknown, and a mechani- 
cal activity hedged within a diab woild Even m dealing 
witli inanimate machines we lank that invention higher 
which adapts its movements to vaiying conditions 
All life operates thiough a mechanism, and tlie higher 
the foim of life the more complex, sine and flexible the 
mechanism This fact alone should save us from opposing 
life and medianism, thereby reducing the lattei to unin- 
telligent automatism and the foimer to an aimless spluige 
How delicate, prompt, sure and vaiied are the movements 
of a violin player or an engiaveil How unerringly they 
phiase every shade of emotion and every tuin of ideal 
Mechanism is indispensable. If each act has to be con- 
sciously searched for at the moment and intentionally pei- 
foimed, execution is painful and the product is clumsy 
and halting Neveitheless the difference between the aitist 
and the mere technician is unmistakable The artist is a 
masteiful technician. The technique oi mechanism is fused 
with thought and feeling The “mechanicaP’ perfoimer 
permits the mechanism to dictate the performance. It is 
absuid to say that the latter exhibits habit and tlie foimer 
not. We aie confionted with two kinds of habit, intelligent 
and routine. All life has its 61an, but only the pievalence 
of dead habits deflects life into mere £lan 
The woid habit may seem twisted somewhat fiom its 
customary use when employed as we have been using it. 
But we need a word to expiess tliat kind of human activity 
which is influenced by piioi activity and in that sense ac- 
quired; which contains within itself a ceitain oidering or 
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systematization of minor elements of action, which is prO) 
jective, dynamic m quality, ready for overt manifestation; 
and which is operative in some subdued subordinate form 
even when not obviously dominating activity Habit even 
m its ordinaiy usage comes nearer to denoting these facts 
than any other word If the facts are recognized we may 
also use the words attitude and disposition But unless we 
have first made clear to ourselves the facts which have 
been set forth under the name of habit, these words are 
more liliely to be misleading than is the word habit. For 
the lattei conveys explicitly the sense of opeiativeness, ac- 
tuality Attitude and, as ordmarily used, disposition sug- 
gest something latent, potential, something which requires 
a positive stimulus outside themselves to become active 
If we perceive that they denote positive forms of action 
which are released merely through removal of some coun- 
tei acting “inhibitory” tendency, and then become overt, 
we may employ them instead of the word habit to denote 
subdued, non-patent forms of the latter. 

In this case, we must bear m mind that the word dis- 
position means piedisposition, readiness to act overtly in 
a specific fashion whenever opportunity is piesented, this 
opportunity consisting m removal of the pressure due to 
the dominance of some oveit habit, and that attitude 
means some special case of a piedisposition, the disposi- 
tion waiting as it were to spring through an opened doOr. 
While it IS admitted that the word habit has been used in 
a somewhat broader sense than is usual, we must piotest 
against the tendency in psychological literature to limit 
its meaning to repetition This usage is much less in ac- 
cord with popular usage than is the wider way in which we 
have used the word. It assumes from the slait the identity 
of habit with routine Repetition is in no sense the essence 
of habit Tendency to repeat acts is an mcident of many 
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habits but not of all. A man with the habit of giving way 
to angel may show his habit by a muiderous attack upon 
some one who has offended His act is nonetheless due to 
habit because it occius only once in his life The essence of 
habit IS an acquued piedisposition to way:^ oi modes of 
response, not to pailicuLu acts except as, undei special 
conditions, these expiess a way of behaving. Habit means 
special sensitiveness oi accessibility to ceit^-in classes of 
stimuli, standing predilections and aveisions, lather than 
baie lecurience oi specific acts It means will 

TI Impulses and Instincts'*' 

Habits as oiganized activities are secondary and ac- 
quiied, not native and oiiginal They are outgiowths of 
unlearned activities which aie part of man*s endowment 
at birth The oidei of topics followed in oui discussion 
may accoidmgly be questioned. Why should what is de- 
lived and therefore in some sense aitificial m conduct be 
discussed befoic what is piimitivc, natuial and inevitable? 
Why did we not set out with an examination of those in- 
stinctive activities upon which the acquisition of habits is 
conditioned? 

The queiy is a natuial one, yet it tempts to flinging 
forth a paiadox. In conduct the acquued is Ihe piimitive. 
Impulses although first in time aie nevei piimary in fact; 
they are secondaiy and dependent The seeming paradox 
in statement coveis a familiar fact. In the life of the in- 
dividual, instinctive activity comes iiist. But an individual 
begins life as a baby, and babies aie dependent beings 
Then activities could continue at most foi only a few 
horns weie it not for the piesence and aid of adults witli 
their formed habits And babies owe to adults moie than 
procieation, more than the continued food and piotection 

*From Hitman Natwe and Conduct, pp. 89-101; 149-1 '57; 164- 
166 
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which pieserve life They owe to adults tiie opportunity to 
express their native activities in ways which have mean- 
ing Even if by some miracle original activity could con- 
tinue without assistance from the organized skill and art 
of adults, it would not amount to anything It would be 
mere sound and fuiy 

In short, the weaning of native activities is not native , 
it IS acquired. It depends upon interaction with a matuied 
social medium In the case of a tiger or eagle, anger may 
be identified with a serviceable life-activity, with attack 
and defense With a human being it is as meaningless as a 
gust of wind on a mud puddle apart from a direction given 
it by the presence of other persons, apart from the re- 
sponses they make to it It is a physical spasm, a blind dis- 
persive burst of wasteful energy. It gets quality, signifi- 
cance, when it becomes a smouldering sullenness, an 
annoying interruption, a peevish irritation, a murderous 
revenge, a blazing indignation And although these phe- 
nomena which have a meaning spring from original native 
reactions to stimuli, yet they depend also upon the re- 
sponsive bdiavior of otheis They and all similai human 
displays of anger are not pure impulses, they are habits 
formed undei the influence of association with otheis who 
have habits already and who show their habits in the 
treatment which converts a blind physical discharge into 
a significant anger 

After ignoring impulses foi a long time in behalf of sen- 
sations, mo^^rn psychology now tends to stait out with an 
inventory and description of instinctive activities This is 
an undoubted improvement But when it tries to explain 
complicated events in personal and social life by diiect 
reference to these native powers, the explanation becomes 
hazy and forced It is like saying the flea and the elephant, 
the lichen and the' redwood, the timid hare and the raven- 
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mg wolf, the plant with the most inconspicuous blossom 
and the plant with the most glaiing coloi aie alike prod- 
ucts of natuial selection There may be a sense in which 
the statement is liue, but till we know the specific en- 
viioning conditions undei whicli selection look place we 
really know nothing. And so we need to know about the 
social conditions which have educated original activities 
into definite and significant dispositions befoie we can dis- 
cuss the psychological element in society. This is the true 
meaning of social psychology 

At some place on the globe, at some time, eveiy kind of 
practice seems to* have been toleiated oi even piaised. How 
is the tremendous diversity of institutions (including 
moial codes) to be accounted for? The native stock of in- 
stincts is practically the same eveiywhere. Exaggerate as 
much as we like the native diffeiences of Patagonians and 
Gieeks, Sioux Indians and Hindoos, Bushmen and Chi- 
nese, then oiiginal diffeiences will beat no compaiison 
to the amount of dilleience found in custom and cultuie. 
Since such a diversity cannot be attributed to an original 
identity, the development of native impulse must be slated 
in teims of acquit ed habits, not the giowth of customs in 
teims of instincts 

Yet it goes without saying that oiiginal, unleained ac- 
tivity has its distinctive place and that an impoitant one 
in conduct. Impulses aie the pivots upon which the re- 
oiganization of activities turn, they are agencies of devia- 
tion, for giving new directions to old habits and changing 
their quality. Consequently whenever we aie concerned 
with undeistanding social tiansition and flux or with pro- 
jects for reform, personal and collective, our study must 
go to analysis of native tendencies. Interest in progress 
and reform is, indeed, the reason for the piesent great de- 
velopment of scientific interest in primitive human na- 
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ture If we inquire why men were so long bbnd to the ex- 
istence of powerful and varied instincts in human beings, 
the answer seems to be found in the lack of a conception 
of orderly progress It is fast becommg incredible that 
psychologists disputed as to whether they should choose 
between innate ideas and an empty, passive, wax-like 
mind For it seems as if a glance at a child would have re- 
vealed that the truth lay in neither doctrine, so obvious is 
the surging of specific native activities But this obtuse- 
ness to facts was evidence of lack of interest in what could 
be done with impulses, due, in turn, to lack of interest in 
modifying existing institutions. It is no accident that men 
became interested in the psychology of savages and babies 
when they became interested in doing away with old in- 
stitutions 

In the case of the young it is patent that impulses are 
highly flexible starling points for activities which are di- 
veisified according to the ways in which they are used. 
Any impulse may become organized into almost any dis- 
position accoidmg to the way it inteiacts with surround- 
ings Fear may become abject cowardice, prudent caution, 
reverence for supeiiors or respect for equals, an agency 
for credulous swallowing of absurd superstitions or for 
wary scepticism A man may be chiefly afiaid of the 
spirits of his ancestors, of officials, of arousing the dis- 
approval of his associates, of being deceived, of fresh air, 
or of Bolshevism The actual outcome depends upon how 
the impulse of fear is interwoven with other impulses. 
This depends m turn upon the outlets and inhibitions sup- 
plied by the social environment 

In a definite sense, then, a human society is always 
starting afiesh It is always in process of renewing, and it 
endures only because of renewal We speak of the peoples 
of southern Europe as Latin peoples. Their existing Ian- 
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guages dcpail widely fiom one anothei and from the Latin 
mother tongue. Yet theie nevei was a day when this al- 
teiation of speech was intentional oi explicit. Peisons al- 
ways meant to lepiodiice the speech they heaid fiom theii 
elders and supposed they weie succeeding This fact may 
stand as a kind of symbol of the leconstiuction wi ought 
in habits because of the fact that they can be tiansmitted 
and be made to endure only thiough the medium of the 
ciudc activities of the young oi thiough contact with 
persons having diffeient habits 
Veiy caily in life sets of mind aie foimed without at- 
tentive thought, and these sets persist and contiol the ma- 
ture mind The child leains to avoid the shodc of unpleas- 
ant disagieement, to find the easy way out, to appear to 
conform to customs which are wholly mysteiious to him in 
01 del to get his own way — that is to display some natural 
impulse without exciting the unfavoiable notice of those 
m authoiity Adults distiust the intelligence which a child 
has while making upon him demands foi a kind of con- 
duct that lequiies a high oidei of intelligence, if it is to be 
intelligent at all. The inconsistency is leconciled by in 
stilling in him “moial” habits which have a maximum oi 
emotional empiessment and adamantme hold with a mini- 
mum of undei standing These habitudes, deeply engrained 
befoie thought is awake and even before the day of expeii- 
ences which can latei be lecalled, govern conscious latef 
thought. They aie usually deepest and most imget-at-able 
just where ciitical tliought is most needed — in moials, le- 
ligion and politics These “infantilisms” account for the 
mass of inationalities that pievail among men of others 
wise lational tastes. These peisonal ‘‘hang-overs^’ aie the 
cause of what the student of culture calls suivivals. But 
unfoitunately these survivals are much moie numeious 
and pervasive thari the anthropologist and historian are 
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wont to admit To list them would perhaps oust one from 
“respectable” society 

And yet the intimation never wholly deserts us that 
there is in the unformed activities of childhood and youth 
the possibilities of a better life for the community as well 
as for individuals here and there. This dim sense is the 
ground of our abiding idealization of childhod Foi with 
all its extravaganaes and uncertainties, its effusions and 
reticences, it' remains a standing proof of a life wherein 
growth IS normal not an anomaly, activity a delight not a 
task, and where habit forming is an expansion of powei 
not its shiinkage Habit and impulse may war with each 
other, but it is a combat between the habits of adults and 
the impulses of the young, and not, as with the adult, a 
civil warfare whereby personality is rent asunder 

While childhood is the conspicuous pi oof of the renew- 
ing of habit lendered possible by impulse, the latter nevei 
wholly ceases to play its refreshing role m adult life. If it 
did, life would petrify, society stagnate. Instinctive leac- 
tions are sometimes too mtense to be woven into a smooth 
pattern of habits Under ordinary circumstances they ap- 
pear to be tamed to obey their master, custom But ex- 
traordmary crises release them and they show by wild 
violent energy how supeificial is the control of routine 
The saying that civilization is only skm deep, that a sav- 
age persists beneath the clothes of a civilized man, is the 
common acknowledgment of this fact At critical moments 
of unusual stimuli the emotional outbreak and lush of in- 
stincts dominating all activity show how superficial is the 
modification which a rigid habit has been able to effect. 

When we face this fact in its general significance, we 
confront one of the ominous aspects of the history of man 
We realize how little the progress of man has been the 
product of intelligent guidance, how largely it has been a 
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by-product of accidental upheavals, even though by an 
apologetic interest in behalf of some piivileged institution 
we latei tiansmute chance into pi evidence We have de- 
pended upon the clash of wai, the stress of i evolution, the 
emeigence of heioic individuals, the impact of migrations 
geneiated by war and famine, the incoming of baibanans, 
to cliange established institutions. Instead of constantly 
utilizing unused impulse to effect continuous leconstiuc- 
tion, we have waited till an accumulation of sti esses sud- 
denly bleaks thiough the dikes of custom. 

In spite of what has been said, it will be asseited that 
there aie definite, mdependent, original instincts which 
manifest themselves in specific acts in a one-to-one cor- 
respondence Fear, it will be said, is a leality, and so is 
anger, and livalry, and love of mastery of others, and self- 
abasement, maternal love, sexual desiie, greganousness 
and envy, and each has its own appropriate deed as a re- 
sult Of course they aie lealities. So are suction, lusting 
of metals, thunder and lightning and lightei-than-air fly- 
ing machines But science and invention did not get on as 
long as men indulged in the notion of special foices to ac- 
count for such phenomena. Men tried that load, and it 
only led them into learned ignorance. They spoke of na- 
ture’s abhoirence of a vacuum; of a force of combustion; 
of intiinsic nisus towaid this and that, of heaviness and 
levity as forces It turned out that these “foices” were 
only the phenomena over again, translated fiom a specific 
and concrete form (in which they were at least actual) 
into a generalized form in which they were veibal. They 
i^onverted a pioblem into a solution which affoided a sim- 
ulated satisfaction 

Advance in insight and control came only when the 
.nind turned squarely around. Aftei it had dawned upon 
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inquirers that then alleged causal forces weie only names 
which condensed into a duplicate form a variety of com- 
plex occurrences, they set about breaking up phenomena 
into minute detail and searching foi correlations, that is, 
for elements in other gross phenomena which also varied. 
Coiiespondence of variations of elements took the place of 
large and imposing forces. The psychology of behavior is 
only beginning to undeigo similar treatment It is prob- 
able that the vogue of sensation-psychology was due to the 
fact that it seemed to promise a similar detailed treatment 
of peisonal phenomena. But as yet we tend to regard sex, 
hunger, fear, and even much moie complex active interests 
as if they were lump forces, like the combustion or gravity 
of old-fashioned physical science. 

It is not haid to see how the notion of a single and sep- 
arate tendency grew up in the case of simpler acts like 
hunger and sex. The paths of motoi outlet or dischaige 
are comparatively few and are fairly well defined Specific 
bodily organs aie conspicuously involved. Hence theie is 
suggested the notion of a coirespondmgly separate psychic 
force or impulse. There are two fallacies in this assump- 
tion The first consists m ignoring the fact that no activity 
(even one that is limited by routme habit) is confined to 
the channel which is most flagrantly involved in its execu- 
tion. The whole organism is concerned in every aot to 
some extent and m some fashion, internal organs as well as 
muscular, those of circulation, secretion, etc. Since the 
total state of the organism is never exactly twice alike, in 
so far the phenomena of hunger and sex are never twice 
the same m fact. The difference may be negligible for 
some purposes, and yet give the key for the purposes of a 
psychological analysis which shall terminate in a correct 
judgment of value. Even physiologically the context of or- • 
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gallic changes accompanying an act of hunger or sex 
makes the diffeience between a noimal and a morbid 
phenomenon 

In the second place, the environment in which the act 
lakes place is iievei twice alike' Even when the oveil oi- 
ganic dischaige is substantially the same, the acts impinge 
upon a diffeient enviionment and thus have diffeient con- 
sequences It is impossible to regard these differences of 
objective lesult as indiffeient to the quality of the acts. 
They are immediately sensed if not cleaily peiceived, and 
they are the only components of the meaning of the act. 
When feelings, dwelling antecedently in the soul, weie 
supposed to be the causes of acts, it was natuial to sup- 
pose that each psych^p element had its own inheient qual- 
ity which might be directly lead off by intiospection But 
when we sunender this notion, it becomes evident that the 
only way of telling what an oiganic act is like is by the 
sensed or peiceptible changes which it occasions. Some 
of these will be intra-organic, and (as just indicated) they 
will vaiy with every act. Others will be external to the 
oiganism, and these consequences are more impoitant 
than the mtra-organic ones foi determining Uie quality of 
the act. For they aie consequences in which others aie 
concerned and which evoke reactions of favor and dis- 
favor as well as cooperative and resisting activities of a 
more mdirect sort, 

A child gives way to what, giossly speaking, we call 
anger. Its felt or appreciated quality depends in the fust 
place upon the condition of his organism at the time, and 
this is never twice alike. In the second place, the act is at 
once modified by the environment upon which it im- 
pinges so that different consequences aie immediately re- 
flected back to the doer. In one case, anger is diiected say 
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at older and stronger playmates who immediately avenge 
themselves upon the offender, perhaps cruelly In anothei 
case, It takes effect upon weaker and impotent children, 
and the i effected appreciated consequence is one of 
achievement, victoiy, powei and a knowledge of the 
means of having one^s own way The notion that angei 
still remains a single foice is a lazy mythology. Even in 
the cases of hunger and sex, wheie the channels of action 
are fairly demaicated by antecedent conditions (or “na- 
tuie”), the actual content and feel of hungei and sex, are 
indefinitely varied according to their social contexts Only 
when a man is staiving, is hunger an unqualified natuial 
impulse, as it approaches this limit, it tends to lose, more- 
over, its psychological distinctiveness and to become a 
raven of the entire organism 
The treatment of sex by psychoanalysts is most in- 
structive, for it ffdgiantiy exhibits both the consequences 
of artificial simplification and the transformation of social 
results into psychic causes Wiiteis, usually male, hold 
forth on the psychology of woman, as if they were dealing 
with a Platonic univeisal entity, although they habitually 
treat men as individuals, varying with structuie and en- 
vironment They treat phenomena whicli aie peculiaily 
symptoms of the civilization of the West at the piesent 
time as if they weie the necessaiy effects of fixed native 
impulses of human nature. Romantic love as it exists to- 
day, with all the varying pertuibations it occasions, is as 
definitely a sign of specific histone conditions as aie big 
battle ships with turbines, internal-combustion engines, 
and electucally driven machines. It would be as sensible 
to treat the lattei as effects of a single psychic cause as to 
attribute the phenomena of disturbance and conflict which 
accompany present sexual relations as manifestations of 
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an original single psychic force or Libido Upon this point 
at least a Marxian simplification is nearei the tiuth than 
that of Jung 

Again it is customaiy to suppose that theic is a single 
instinct of fear, or at most a few well-defined sub-species 
of it In leality, when one is afiaid the whole being le- 
acts, and this entire lesponding oiganism is never twice 
the same In fact, also, every leaction takes place in a dif- 
ferent cnviionment, and its meaning is nevei twice alike, 
since the difference in environment makes a difference in 
consequences It is only mythology whidi sets up a single, 
identical psychic force which ^^caiises” all the leactions of 
fear, a foice beginning and ending in itself It is true 
enough that in all cases we are able to identify certain 
more or less separable characteristic acts — ^muscular con- 
tractions, withdrawals, evasions, concealments. But in the 
latter words we have already brought in an enviionment 
Such terms as withdrawal and concealment have no mean- 
ing except as attitudes toward objects There is no such 
thing as an environment m gcneial, there aie specific 
changing objects and events. Hence the kind of evasion 
or running away or shi inking up which talces place is di- 
rectly coiielated with specific suiiounding condition/?. 
Tlieie is no one feai having diverse manifestations, there 
aie as many qualitatively different feais as Iheie are ob- 
jects responded to and dilleient consequences sensed and 
obseived. 

Fear of the daik is different from fear of publicity, 
fear of the dentist fiom fear of ghosts, fear of conspicuous 
success from fear of humiliation, feai of a bat from fear 
of a bear. Cowardice, embanassment, caution and rever- 
ence may all be regarded as forms of fear. They all have 
certain physical organic acts in common — those of or- 
ganic shiinkago, gestures of hesitation and leticat But 
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each is qualitatively unique Each is what it is in virtue 
of its total interactions or correlations with other acts and 
with the enviionmg medium, with consequences. High ex- 
plosives and die aeroplane have brought into being some- 
thing new in conduct. There is no error in calling it feai. 
But there is error, even from a limited clinical standpoint, 
in permitting the classifying name to blot fiom view the 
difference between fear of bombs dropped fiom the sky 
and the fears which previously existed The new feai is 
just as much and just as little original and native as a 
child’s fear of a stranger. 

For any activity is origmal when it first occurs. As con- 
ditions are continually changing, new and prtimtvDe ac- 
tivities aie continually occurring The traditional psychol- 
ogy of instincts obscures recognition of this fact It sets 
up a hard-and-fast preordained class under which speafic 
acts are subsumed, so that their own quality and origi- 
nality are lost from view This is why the novelist and 
dramatist are so much more illuminating as well as more 
interesting commentators on conduct than the schema- 
tizing psychologist The artist makes peiceptible indi- 
vidual responses and thus displays a new phase of human 
nature evoked in new situations. In puttmg the case vis- 
ibly and dramatically he reveals vital actualities The 
scientific systematizer treats each act as merely another 
sample of some old prmaple, or as a mechanical com- 
bination of elements drawn from a ready-made inventoiy. 

When we recognize the diversity of native activities and 
the varied ways in which they are modified through inter- 
actions with one another in response to different condi- 
tions, we are able to understand moral phenomena other- 
wise baffling In the career of any impulse activity there 
are speaking generally three possibilities It may find a 
surging, explosive discharge — ^blind, unintelligent It may 
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be sublimated — that is, become a factor cooidinatecl in- 
telligently with otheis 111 a continuing coiuse of action 
Thus a gust of angci may, because of its dynamic incoi- 
poiation into disposition, be convcited into an abiding 
conviction of social injustice to be lemedied, and furnish 
the dynamic to cany the conviction into execution Oi an 
excitation of sexual attiaclion may leappeai in ait oi in 
tianquil domestic attachments and sei vices. Such an out- 
come lepiesents tlie noimal oi desiiable functioning of 
impulse; in which, to use oui picvious language, the im- 
pulse opeiates as a pivot, oi icorganization of habit Oi 
again a leleased impulsive activity may be neither im- 
mediately expressed in isolated spasmodic action, noi in- 
diiectly employed in an enduring interest It may be 
“suppiessed ” 

Suppression is not annihilation *Tsycliic’’ cncigy is no 
more capable of being abolished than the foims we recog- 
nize as physical If it is neithci exploded noi cunveited, it 
IS turned mwaids, to lead a suueptilious, subtciianean 
life. An isolated or spasmodic manifestation is a sign of 
immatiuity, ciudity, savageiy, a suppiesscd activity is the 
cause of all kinds of intellectual and inoial pathology. One 
foim of the resulting pathology constitutes “leaction” in 
the‘ sense in which the histoiian speaks of leactions A 
conventionally familiar instance is Stiuiit license aftei 
Puritan lestiamt A striking modem instance is the oigy of 
extiavagance following upon the cnfoiced economies and 
hardships of war, the moral letdown aftei its highsUung 
exalted idealisms, the deliberate carelessness after an at- 
tention too intense and too narrow. Oulwaid manifesta- 
tion of many normal activities had been suppressed. But 
activities were not suppressed. They were merely dammed 
up awaiting then chance. 

The development of menial pathologies to the point 
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where they need clinical attention has of late enforced a 
widespread consciousness of some of the evils of suppres- 
sion of impulse The studies of psychiatrists have made 
clear that impulses driven into pockets distill poison and 
produce festermg soies An organization of impulse into a 
workmg habit foims an inteiest A surreptitious furtive 
oiganization which does not articulate in avowed expres- 
sion foims a “complex.” Current clinical psychology has 
undoubtedly overwoiked the influence of sexual impulse 
in this connection, refusing at the hands of some writers 
to lecognize the operation of any other modes of dis- 
turbance There are explanations of this onesidedness 
The intensity of the sexual instinct and its organic rami- 
fications produce many of the cases that are so noticeable 
as to demand the attention of physicians And social 
tabus and the tradition of secrecy have put this impulse 
under greater strain than has been imposed upon others. 
If a society existed in which the existence of impulse to- 
ward food were socially disavowed until it was compelled 
to live an ilhat, coveit life, alienists would have plenty of 
cases of mental and moral disturbance to relate in con- 
nection with hunger 

The significant thing is that the pathology arising from 
the sex instinct affoids a striking case of a universal piin- 
ciple Every impulse is, as far as it goes, force, urgency 
It must either be used in some function, direct or sub- 
limated, or be driven into a concealed, hidden activity It 
has long been asserted on empirical grounds that repres- 
sion and enslavement result in corruption and perversion 
We have at last discovered the reason for this fact. The 
wholesome and saving force of intellectual freedom, open 
confrontation, publicity, now has the stamp of scientific 
sanction. The evil of checking impulses is not that they 
are checked Without inhibition there is no instigation of 
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imagination, no reduection into more disci iminated and 
comprehensive activities The evil resides m a refusal of 
diiect attention which foices the impulse into disguise and 
concealment, until it enacts its own unavowed uneasy 
private life subject to no inspection and no contiol, 

A lebelhous disposition is also a form of romanticism. 
At least lebels set out eis lomantics, 01 , in populai pai- 
lance, as idealists There is no bitteiness like that of con- 
scious impotency, the sense of suffocatingly complete sup- 
pression The world is hopeless to one without hope. The 
lage of total despair is a vain effoit at blind destructive- 
ness Paitial suppiession induces in some natures a picture 
of complete freedom, while it aiouscs a desti active pro- 
test against existing institutions as enemies that stand in 
the way of freedom. Rebellion has at least one advantage 
ovei recouise to artificial stimulation and to subconscious 
niusings of fcsteimg soie spots Tt engages in action and 
thereby comes in contact with realities It contains the 
possibility of learning something. Yet learning by this 
method is immensely expensive* The costs aie incalculable. 
As Napoleon said, eveiy revolution moves in a vicious 
ciicle. It begins and ends m excess. 

The use of the woids instinct and impulse in the fore- 
going as piactical equivalents is intentional, even though 
it may giieve ciitical readeis. The word instinct taken 
alone is still too laden with the older notion that an in- 
stinct is always definitely organized and adapted — ^which 
for the most part is just what it is not in human beings. 
The word impulse suggests something piimilivc, yet loose, 
undiiected, initial, Man can progress as beasts cannot, 
precisely because he has so many “instincts” that tliey cut 
acioss one anotlier, so that most seiviceable actions must 
be learned. In learning habits it is possible for man to 
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learn the habit of learning. Then betterment becomes a 
conscious principle of life 

III • Intelligence* 

In discussing habit and impulse we have repeated!}^ 
met topics where reference to the work of thought was 
imperative Explicit consideration of the place and office 
of intelligence in conduct can hardly begin otherwise than 
by gathering together these incidental leferences and re- 
affirming their sigmficance The stimulation of reflective 
imagination by impulse, its dependence upon established 
habits, and its effect in transforming habit and regulating 
impulse forms, accordingly, our first theme. 

Habits are conditions of intellectual efficiency They 
operate in two ways upon intellect Obviously, they re- 
strict its reach, they fix its boundaries. They are.blmders 
that confine the eyes of mind to the road ahead They pre- 
vent thought fiom straying away from its immment occu 
pation to a landscape more varied and picturesque but 
irrelevant to practice Outside the scope of habits, thought 
works gropingly, fumbling in confused uncertainty, and 
yet habit made complete in routine shuts m thought so 
effectually that it is no longer needed or possible. The 
routineer^s road is a ditch out of which he cannot get, 
whose sides enclose him, directmg his course so thoroughly 
that he no longer thinks of his path or his deslmation. All 
habit forming involves the beginning of an intellectual 
specialization which if unchecked ends in thou^tless ac- 
tion. 

Sigmflcantly enough this fullblown result is called ab- 
sentmindedness Stimulus and response are mechanically 
linked together in an unbroken chain. Each successive act 

*From Human Nature and Conduct, pp 172-196, 254-255 
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facilely evoked by its piedecessor pushes us automaticdlly 
into the next act of a predeteimined senes Only a signal 
flag of distress lecalls consciousness to the task of cauying 
on Fortunately natuie which beckons us to this path of 
least resistance also puts obstacles in the way of oui com- 
plete acceptance of its invitation Success in achieving a 
luthless and dull efficiency of action is thwarted by uiito- 
waid circumstance The most skilful aptitude bumps at 
times into the unexpected, and so gets into tiouble fiom 
which only observation and invention cxtiicate it Effi- 
ciency in following a beaten path has then to be converted 
into bieakmg a new load thiough stiange lands. 

Habit is however more than a restriction of thought. 
Habits become negative limits because they are fiist posi- 
tive agencies The more numeious our habits the wider the 
field of possible observation and foretelling. The moie 
flexible they aie, the more lefined is perception in its dis- 
ci imination and the moie delicate the presentation evoked 
by imagination The sailor is intellectually at home on the 
sea, the hunter in the foicst, the painter in his studio, the 
man of science in his laboiatory. These commonplaces are 
universally recognized in the conciete; but their signifi- 
cance is obscured and their tiuth denied in the current 
general theory of mind Foi they mean nothing more or 
less than that habits formed in process of exercising bio- 
logical aptitudes aie the sole agents of observation, recol- 
lection, foresight and judgment, a mind or consciousness 
01 soul in general which performs these opeiations is a 
myth, » 

Yet habit does not, of itself, know, for it does not of 
itself stop to think, observe or remember. Neither does 
impulse of itself engage in reflection or contemplation. It 
just lets go. Habits by theruselves are too organized, too 
insistent and deteiminate to need to indulge in inquiry or 
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imagination And impulses are too chaotic, tumultuous 
and confused to be able to know even if they wanted to. 
Habit as such is too definitely adapted to an environ- 
ment to survey or analyze it, and impulse is too indeter- 
minately related to the environment to be capable of re- 
portmg anything about it Habit incorporates, enacts or 
overrides objects, but it doesn’t know them Impulse scat- 
teis and obliterates them with its restless stir A certain 
delicate combination of habit and impulse is requisite for 
observation, memoiy and judgment Knowledge which is 
not projected against the black unknown lives m the 
muscles, not in consaousness 
We may, indeed, be said to know how by means of our 
habits And a sensible intimation of the practical function 
of knowledge has led men to identify all acquired practical 
skill, or even the instinct of animals, with knowledge. We 
walk and read aloud, we get off and on street cars, we 
dress and undress, and do a thousand useful acts without 
thinking of them. We know something, namely, how to do 
them. Bergson’s philosophy of intuition is hardly more 
than an elaborately documented commentary on the popU'* 
lai conception that by instinct a bird knows bow to build 
a nest and a spider to weave a web. But after all, this 
practical woik done by habit and instinct in securing 
prompt and exact adjustment to the environment is not 
knowledge, except by courtesy. Or, if we choose to call it 
knowledge — and no one has the right to issue an ukase to 
the contrary — then other things also called knowledge, 
knowledge of and about things, knowledge that thmgs are 
thus and so, knowledge that involves reflection and con- 
scious appreciation, remains of a different sort, unac- 
counted for and undescribed 
The problem of the place of knowledge and judgment 
in conduct depends upon getting the fundamental psy- 
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chology of thought straightened out We compaie life to a 
travelei faring foith We may considei him fust at a mo- 
ment when his activity is confident, straightfoiward, or- 
ganized. He matches on giving no diiect attention to his 
path, noi thinking of his destination, Abiuptly he is pulled 
up, ai rested Something is going wioiig in his activity. 
Fiom the standpoint of an onlooker, he has met an ob- 
stacle which must be oveicome befoie his behavior can be 
unified into a successful ongoing. Fiom his own stand- 
point, there is shock, confusion, peituibation, unceitainty 
For the moment he doesn^t know what hit him, as we say, 
nor wheie he is going But a new impulse is stiired which 
becomes the staitmg point of an investigation, a looking 
into things, a trying to see them, to find out what is going 
on. Habits which were interfeied with begin to get a new 
direction as they clustei about the impulse to look and see. 
The blocked habits of locomotion give him a sense of 
wheie he was going, of what he had set out to do, and of 
tlie giound already tiaveised. As he looks, he sees definite 
things which aie not just things at large but which aie re- 
lated to his coiuse of action The momentum of the ac- 
tivity enteied upon persists as a sense of direction, of aim; 
it IS an anticipatory project. In short, he lecoUects, ob- 
serves and plans 

The tiinity of these foiccasts, perceptions and remem- 
brances form a subj'ect-matter of disci iminated and iden- 
tified objects. These objects represent habits tuined inside 
out They exhibit both the onward tendency of habit and 
the objective conditions which have been incorporated 
within it. Sensations m immediate consciousness aie ele- 
ments of action dislocated through the shock of interrup- 
tion They never, however, completely monopolize the 
scene, for there is a body of residual undisturbed habits 
which is reflected in remembered and perceived objects 
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having a meaning. Thus out of shock and puzzlement 
there gradually emerges a figured framework of objects, 
past, present, future These shade off variously into a vast 
penumbra of vague, unfigured things, a setting which is 
taken for granted and not at all explicitly presented The 
complexity of the figured scene in its scope and refinement 
of contents depends wholly upon prior habits and their 
organization The reason a baby can know little and an 
expeiienced adult know much when confronting the same 
things is not because the latter has a “mind” which the 
foimer has not, but because one has aheady formed habits 
which the other has still to acquire The scientific man and 
the philosopher like the caipenter, the physician and poll- 
tiaan know with their habits not with their “conscious- 
ness ” The latter is eventual, not a source Its occurrence 
marks a peculiarly delicate connection between highly or- 
ganized habits and unorganized impulses Its contents or 
objects, observed, recollected, projected and generalized 
into principles, represent the incorporated material of 
habits coming to the surface, because habits are disin- 
tegrating at the toudi of conflicting impulses But they 
also gather themselves together to compiehend impulse 
and make it effective 

Deliberation is a dramatic rehearsal (in imagination) of 
various competing possible Imes of action It starts from 
the blocking of efiiaent overt action, due to that conflict 
of prior habit and newly released impulse to which ref- 
erence has been made Then each habit, each impulse, in- 
volved in the tempoiary suspense of oveit action takes its 
turn in being tried out. Dehbeialion is an experiment in 
finding out what the vaiious lines of possible action are 
really like It is an experiment in making various com- 
binations of selected elements of habits and impulses, to 
see what the resultant action would be hke if it were 
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enteicd upon. But tlie trial is in imagination, not in oveit 
fact. The expeiiment is cairied on by tentative lehcaisals 
in thought which do not affect physical facts outside ilie 
body. Thought luns ahead and foresees outcomes, and 
theieby avoids having to await the instiuction of actual 
failure and disastei An act oveitly tned out is irievocable, 
its consequences cannot be blotted out An act tned out 
in imagination is not final oi fatal, Tt is retiievable 

Each conflicting habit and impulse takes its tuin in pio- 
jecting itself upon the screen of imagination It uni oils a 
picture of its future histoiy, of the caieei it would have if 
it weie given head. Although overt exhibition is checked 
by the pressuie of contraiy piopulsive tendencies, this 
very inhibition gives habit a chance at manifestation in 
thought Delibeiation means piecisely that activity is dis- 
integrated, and tliat its vaiious elements hold one another 
up. While none has foice enough to become the center of a 
re-diiected activity, oi to dominate a couise of action, each 
has enough powet to check otheis fiom excicismg masteiy 
Activity does not cease in order to give way to leflcction, 
activity is turned fiom execution into intia-organic chan- 
nels, resulting in diamatic reheaisal. 

If activity wcie directly exhibited it would lesult in 
certain experiences, contacts with the enviionment It 
would succeed by making enviioning objects, things and 
persons, co-paitneis in its foiwaid movement; or else it 
would run against obstacles and be troubled, possibly de- 
feated These expeiienccs of contact with objects and their 
qualities give meaning, chaiactei, to an othciwise fluid, 
unconscious activity We find out what seeing means by 
the objects which aie seen. They constitute the signifi- 
cance of visual activity which would otheiwise remain a 
blank “Puie” activity is for consciousness pine emptiness. 
It acquires a content oi filling of meanings only in static 
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termini, what it comes to rest in, or in the obstacles which 
check its onward movement and deflect it. As has been re- 
marked, the object is that which objects 

There is no difference in this lespect between a visible 
course of conduct and one proposed in delibeiation. We 
have no direct consciousness of what we puipose to do 
We can judge its nature, assign its meaning, only by fol- 
lowing it into the situations whither it leads, noting the 
objects against which it runs and seeing how they rebuff 
or unexpectedly encourage it. In imagination as in fact we 
know a load only by what we see as we travel on it 
Moreover the objects which prick out the course of a pro- 
posed act until we can see its design also serve to direct 
eventual overt activity Every object hit upon as the habit 
traverses its imagmary path has a direct effect upon ex- 
isting activities It lemforces, inhibits, redirects habits al- 
ready working or stirs up others which had not previously 
actively enteied m. In thought as well as in overt action, 
the objects experienced m following out a couise of action 
attract, repel, satisfy, annoy, piomote and retard Thus 
deliberation proceeds To say that at last it ceases is to 
say that choice, decision, takes place. 

What then is choice? Simply hitting in imagination 
upon an object which furnishes an adequate stimulus to 
the recovery of overt action Choice is made as soon as 
some habit, or some combination of elements of habits 
and impulse, finds a way fully open Then energy is re- 
leased. The mmd is made up, composed, unified. As long 
as deliberation pictures shoals or rocks or troublesome 
gales as marking the route of a contemplated voyage, de- 
liberation goes on But when the various factors in action 
fit harmoniously together, when imagination finds no an- 
noying hindrance, when there is a picture of open seas, 
filled sails and favoring wmds, the voyage is definitely 
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entered upon. This decisive diiection of action constitutes 
choice It is a gieat erroi to suppose that we have no pref- 
erences until theie is a choice We are always biased be- 
ings, tending in one diiection lathei than another The 
occasion of deliberation is an excess of piefeiences, not 
natural apathy or an absence of likings We want tilings 
that are incompatible with one anothei , tlieiefoie we have 
to make a choice of what we really want, of the course of 
action, that is, which most fully releases activities Choice 
IS not the emeigence of prefeience out of indifference It 
is tlie emeigence of a unified preference out of competing 
preferences Biases that had held one another in check 
now, temporally at least, leinfoice one another, and con- 
stitute a unified attitude. The moment ai rives when im- 
agination pictuies an objective consequence of action 
which supplies an adequate stimulus and releases defini- 
tive action All delibeiation is a seaich for a way to act, 
not for a final terminus. Its office is to facilitate stimula- 
tion. 

These facts give us the key to the old controveisy as to 
the lespective places of desiie and reason in conduct It is 
notorious that some moralists have deplored the influence 
of desire, they have found the heart of stiife between 
good and evil in the conflict of desiie with leason, in 
wliich the foimer has foice on its side and tlie latter au- 
thoiity But reasonableness is in fact a quality of an effec- 
tive relationship among desires lather than a thing op- 
posed to desiie. It signifies the older, perspective, propor- 
tion which IS achieved, during deliberation, out of a diver- 
sity of eailier incompatible piefeiences Choice is leason- 
able when it induces us to act leasonably, that is, with 
regard to the claims of each of the competing habits and 
impulses. This implies, of course, the piesence of a com- 
prehensive obj‘ect, one which cooidinates, organizes and 
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functions each factor of the situation which gave rise to 
conflict, suspense and deliberation This is as true when 
some “bad’^ impulses and habits enter in as when ap- 
proved ones require unification We have already seen the 
effects of choking them off, of efforts at direct suppiession. 
Bad habits can be subdued only by being utilized as ele- 
ments in a new, more generous and comprehensive scheme 
of action, and good ones be preserved from rot only by 
similar use. 

The conclusion is not that the emotional, passionate 
phase of action can be or should be elimmated m behalf of 
a bloodless reason More “passions,” not fewer, is the an- 
swer To check the influence of hate there must be sympa- 
thy, while to rationalize sympathy there are needed emo- 
tions of curiosity, caution, lespect for the freedom of 
others — dispositions which evoke objects which balance 
those called up by sympathy, and prevent its degeneration 
into maudlin sentiment and meddling mterfeience Ration- 
ality, once moie, is not a force to evoke against impulse 
and habit It is the attainment of a woiking harmony 
among diverse desires “Reason” as a noun signifies the 
happy cooperation of a multitude of dispositions, such as 
sympathy, curiosity, exploration, expeiimentation, frank- 
ness, puisuit (to follow things through), circumspection 
(to look about at the context). The elaborate sys- 
tems of science are born not of reason but of impulses at 
first slight and flickering, impulses to handle, move about, 
to hunt, to uncover, to mix things sepaiated and divide 
things combined, to talk and to listen. Method is their ef- 
fectual organization mto continuous dispositions of in- 
quiry, development and testing It occuis after these acts 
and because of then consequences Reason, the rational 
attitude, is the resulting disposition, not a ready-made 
antecedent which can be invoked at will and set into move- 
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ment The man who would intelligently cultivate intelli- 
gence will widen, not nauow, his life of stiong impulses 
while aiming at theii happy coincidence in opeiation 
Impulse IS primaiy and intelligence is secondaiy and in 
some sense deiivative Theie should be no blinking of this 
fact. But lecognition of it as a fact exalts intelligence. For 
thought is not the slave of impulse to do its bidding. Im- 
pulse does not know what it is aftei , it cannot give oideis, 
not even if it wants to It iiishes blindly into any opening 
it chances to find. Anything that expends it, satisfies it. 
One outlet is like anothei to it It is indisciiminate. Its 
vagaries and excesses aie the stock theme of classical moi- 
alists, and while they point the wiong moral in uiging the 
abdication of impulse m favor of leason, theii chaiacteii- 
zation of impulse is not wholly wrong What intelligence 
has to do in the seivice of impulse is to act not as its 
obedient seivaiit but as its claiifier and libeiatoi. And this 
can be accomplished only by a study of the conditions and 
causes, the woi kings and consequences of the gicatest pos- 
sible vaiiety of desiies and combinations of desiie Intelli- 
gence converts desiie into plans, systematic plans based on 
assembling facts, reporting events as they happen, keeping 
‘^ab on them and analyzing them 
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INTELLIGENCE IN MORALS 

I Individual and Social Moiahty* 

WHEN social life is stable, when custom rules, the 
problems of morals have to do with the adjustments which 
individuals make to the institutions in which they live, 
rathei than with the moral quality of the institutions 
themselves Men take their soaal relations for granted, 
they are what they aie and, in being that, are what they 
should be If anything is wrong it is due to the failure of 
individuals to do what social customs tell them to do 
Only a few daung persons criticize ancestial habits, and 
then only guardedly. When social life is in a state of flux, 
moral issues cease to gather exclusively about personal 
conformity and deviation They center in the value of so- 
cial ariangements, of laws, of inheiited traditions tliat 
have crystallized into institutions, in changes that are de- 
sirable. Institutions lose their quasi-sacredness and are 
the objects of moral questioning We now live in such a 
period. Ever since the lattei half of the dghteenth cen- 
tury the interesting and stirring human problems for intel- 
lectual inquiry as well as for piactical application have 
arisen out of ciiticism of existing social ariangements and 
traditions, in Stale, government, law, church, family, in- 
dustry, business, international relations So far as moral 
theories have kept aloof from perplexities about social 

*From Ethics, Dewey and Tufts (revised edition), pp 347-3S3. 
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policies in these fields, so far as they have merely le- 
peated commonplaces about peisonal conduct in isolation 
from social issues, they have become anemic and sterile. 

Indeed, one of the chief values, from the standpoint of 
theoiy, of consideiing the moial beaiing of social pioblems 
is that we are then confionted with live issues in which 
vital choices still have to be made, and with situations 
where piinciples aie still in process of foiniing We are 
thus saved from the “moialistic” naiiowing down of mor- 
als; we appreciate that morals aie as wide as the area of 
eveiy thing which affects the values of human living. These 
values are involved on the widest scale in social issues. 
Hence critical questioning of existing institutions and ciit- 
ical discussion of changes, pioposed on the theoiy that 
they will piodiice social betterment, are the best means 
of enforcing tlie fact that moial theoiy is more than a re- 
mote exeicise in conceptual analysis oi than a mere mode 
of pleaching and exhortation When we take the social 
point of view we aie compelled to realize the extent to 
which oui moial beliefs aic a product of the social envi- 
ronment and also the extent to which thinking, new ideas, 
can change this enviionment. 

Study fiom this point of view also discloses in a con- 
crete fashion the limitation of moral theory and the posi- 
tive office which it can perform. It shows that it is not the 
business of moral theoiy to piovide a ready-made solution 
to laige moral perplexities. But it also makes it dear that 
while the solution has to be reached by action based on 
personal choice, theory can enlighten and guide choice and 
action by revealing alternatives, and by bunging to light 
what is entailed when we choose one alternative rather 
than another It shows, in short, that the function of the- 
ory is not to furnish a substitute for personal reflective 
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choice but to be an instrument for rendering deliberation 
more effective and hence choice more intelligent 
Again, conventionalized morals conceal from view the 
uncertainty which attends decision as to what is good in a 
concrete case, and covers up the problematic nature of 
what is right and obligatory But consideration of social 
questions and convicting proposals brings just these things 
home to us It puts before us situations where the moral 
stmggle IS not just to be kept from depaiting from what 
we know already to be good and right, but where we need 
to discover what w good and right, and where reflection 
and experimentation are the sole means of discovery There 
are still those who think they are in possession of codes 
and principles which settle finally and automatically the 
right and wrong of, say, divorce, the respective rights of 
capital and labor, the exact limits of private property, the 
extent to which legislation should go in deciding what in- 
dividuals shall eat, drink, wear, etc. But there are also 
many other persons, an increasing number, who see that 
such questions as these cannot be settled by deduction 
from fixed premises, and that the attempt to decide them 
in that fashion is the road to the intolerant fanaticism, 
dogmatism, class strife, of the closed mmd Wars waged in 
the alleged interest of religion, or in defense of particular 
economic conceptions, prove the practical danger of cariy- 
ing theoretical dogmatism into action Since the right 
course is to bring the best intelligence we can command to 
bear upon such social problems, theory has a definite func- 
tion in establishing the value of such intelligence and in 
promoting it by clarifying issues, proposing solutions, guid- 
ing the action which tests the worth of these proposals. 
The foregoing remarks should make cleai what is meant 
by that change from personal to social morality which has 
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been leferred to It does not signify that moiality be- 
comes impeisonal and collective; it lemains and must le- 
main personal in that social pioblems have to be faced by 
individuals, and decisions leadied in the foium of individ- 
ual minds have to be earned into effect by individual 
agents, who are in turn peisonally responsible for the con- 
sequences oftheii acts Moials aie peisonal because they 
spring fiom peisonal insight, judgment, and choice Such 
facts as these, howevei, are wholly consistent with the 
fact that what men think and believe is affected by com- 
mon factors, and that the thought and choice of one in- 
dividual spiead to otheis. They do not militate against 
the fact that men have to act together, and that then con- 
joint action is embodied in institutions and laws; that 
unified action creates goveinment and legislative policies, 
forms the family, establishes schools and churches, mani- 
fests itself m business coipoiations of vast extent and 
power, in clubs and fiateinilies foi enjoyment and lecrea- 
tion, and in armies which set nation against nation In 
other woids, it is a jact tliat a vast netwoik of relations 
surrounds the individual: indeed, “sui rounds” is too ex- 
ternal a term, since eveiy individual lives in the netwoik 
as a pait of it. The maieiial of peisonal leflection and of 
choice comes to each of us fiom the aistoms, tiaditions, 
institutions, policies, and plans of these laige collective 
wholes. They aie the influences which foim his diaracter, 
evoke and confiim his attitudes, and affect at eveiy turn 
the quality of his happiness and his aspiiations This 
statement is tiue not only of the associations of which he 
is a direct member but also of those which seem external 
to him, since through commeice, war, and intercommuni- 
cation the action of one territorial nation affects the mem- 
bers of another, while the standards set by one social 
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group, say that of wealth and prestige, affect the desires 
and the capabilities of individuals in other groups 
At the present tune, almost all important ethical prob- 
lems arise out of the conditions of associated life As we 
have previously noted, in a stationaiy society, in one 
dominated by custom, the existing social ordei seems to 
be like the order of nature itself, as inevitable, and as 
necessary or as capricious as the case may be. Any sugges- 
tion for change is legaided as ^^unnatural ” Even in pres- 
ent social life, any deep-seated change is opposed as con- 
trary to nature, such was the case, for example, with 
^Votes for women” a short time ago Such is the 
case still with proposals for, say, doing away with war, 
or the elimmation of the pecuniary profit motive from in- 
dustry Nevertheless, when inventions modify social con- 
ditions, when new wants and new satisfactions abound, 
when dislocations of elements of population thiough mi- 
gration take place on a large scale, when cultures once sep- 
arated mix and influence one another, when new modes 
of industry invade domestic life, when the emergence of in- 
creased leisure time comades with new opportunities for 
amusement, when great combinations of capital arise 
which determine the opportunities of mdividuals for find- 
ing work, attention is forced to note the influence exerted 
upon mdividuals by collective conditions Personal selves 
are forced, unless they aie merely to drift, to consider 
their own action with respect to social changes. They are 
forced, if they engage in reflection at all, to determine 
what social tendencies they shall favor and which ones 
they shall oppose, which institutions they will strive to 
conserve and which they will endeavor to modify or abol- 
ish. That the present is a time of social changes is a com- 
monplace; the mere existence alone of democratic govern- 
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ment, for example, laises social issues foi moial decision 
which did not exist for most men and women so long as 
government was autociatic and confined to a few 

The change fiom ‘‘personal” to “social” moiality con- 
cerns then the kind of moial questions which aie uppei- 
most. For many individuals it is not now a question of 
whether they individually will appiopiiate property be- 
longing to anothei, but whethei existing laige-scale eco- 
nomic arrangements opeiate to effect an equitable distri- 
bution of property, and if not, what they as individuals 
shall do about it. In one sense the change to social moral- 
ity malces morals moie acutely personal than they were 
when custom ruled It forces the need of more personal 
reflection, moie personal knowledge and insight, moie de- 
hbeiate and steadfast personal convictions, moie lesolute 
personal attitudes in action — moie personal in the sense 
of being more consewus in choice and more voluntaiy in 
execution. It would then be absuid to suppose that “social 
moials” meant a swallowing up of individuality in an 
anonymous mass, oi an abdication of pcisonal lesponsibil- 
ity in decision and action. It signifies that the social con- 
ditions and social consequences of peisonal action (which 
always exist in any case), aic now bi ought to explicit 
consciousness so that they lequiie searching thought and 
caieful judgment in a way practically unprecedented for- 
merly. It indicates that reflection is moially indispensable. 
It points out the material of reflection: the sort of things 
to whicli moral inquiiy and judgment must go out. 

II Reflection in the Moral Situation* 

There can, however, be no such thing as reflective mo- 
rality except where men seriously ask by what purposes 
they should direct their conduct and why they should do 

^ From Ethics, Dewey and Tufts (revised edition) , pp 197-201 : 
223-230; 312-13. * 
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so, what it is which makes then purposes good This in- 
tellectual search for ends is bound to arise when customs 
fail to give required guidance. And this failure happens 
when old institutions break down, when invasions from 
without and inventions and innovations from within rad 
ically alter the course of life. 

Every habit intioduces continuity into activity; it fur- 
nishes a permanent thread or axis When custom breaks 
down, the only thing which can link together the succes- 
sion of various acts is a common purpose running through 
separate acts. An end-in-view gives unity and continuity, 
whether it be the securing of an education, the carrying 
on of a military campaign, or the building of a house The 
moie inclusive the aim in question the broader is the uni- 
fication which is attained Comprehensive ends may con- 
nect together acts performed during a long span of years. 
To the common soldier or even to the general in com- 
mand, winning the campaign may be a sufficiently com- 
prehensive aim to unify acts into conduct. But some one is 
bound to ask What then? To what uses shall victory 
when achieved be put^ At least that question is bound to 
be asked, provided men are intelligently interested in their 
behavioi and aie not governed by chance and the pressure 
of the passing moment. The development of tnclustve and 
enduring aims ts the necessary condition of the application 
of reflection m conduct; indeed, they are two names for 
the same fact There can be no such thmg ^ls reflective 
morality where there is not solicitude for the ends to 
which action is directed 

An end-in-view differs on one side from a mere antici- 
pation or prediction of an outcome, and on the other side 
from the propulsive force of mere habit and appetite In 
distinction from the first, it involves a want, an impulsive 
urge and forward dnve; in distinction from the second, it 
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involves an intellectual factor, the thought of an object 
which gives meaning and diiection to the uige This con- 
nection between puipose and desiie i& the souice of one 
whole class of moral pioblems. Attainment of leainmg, 
piofessional skill, wealth, powei, would not be animating 
pmposes unless tlie thought of some lesult weic unified 
with some intense need of the self, for it takes thought to 
convert an impulse into a desire centered m an object But 
on the other end, a strong ciavmg tends to exclude 
thought It is in haste for its own speedy realization. An 
intense appetite, say thiist, impels to immediate action 
without thought of its consequences, as a veiy thirsty 
man at sea tends to diink salt water without legaid to ob- 
jective results. Deliberation and inquiry, on the other 
hand, take time; they demand delay, the defeiiing of im- 
mediate action. Craving does not look beyond the moment, 
but it is of the very nature of tliought to look toward a 
1 emote end 

Theie is accoidingly a conflict bi ought about within the 
self. But while theie is conflict, it is not between desiie 
and reason, but between a desiie which wants a neaiby 
object and a desiie which wants an object which is seen 
by thought to occui in consequence of an inlei veiling 
series of conditions, or in the “long run”, it is a conflict 
between two objects presented in thought, one coirespond- 
mg to a want oi appetite just as it presents itself in isola- 
tion, the other corresponding to the want thought of in 
lelation to other wants. Fear may suggest flight or lying 
to a man as ends to be sought; further thought may bring 
a man to a conviction that steadfastness and tiuthfulnesa 
will insure a much larger and more enduring good There 
is an idea in each case; in the first case, an idea of per- 
sonal safety; in the second instance, an idea of, say, the 
safety of others to be achieved by remaining at a post. In 
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each case also there is desiie, m the first instance a desire 
-which lies close to natural impulse and instmct, in the 
second instance, a desire which would not be aroused were 
it not that thought brings into view remote consequences 
In one case^ original impulse dictates the thought of the 
object; in the other case^ this original impulse is trans- 
formed into a different desire because of objects which 
thought holds up to view. But no mattei how elaborate 
and how rational is the object of thought, it is impotent 
unless it arouses desire 

In its extreme and logical form the conception of ends 
has no great present vogue. Discussion of it is still impor- 
tant, however, because its underlying idea is perpetuated 
in the tendency to regard morals as a set of special and 
separate dispositions Moral goodness is quite commonly 
divided off from interest in all the objects which make 
life fuller, and is confined to a narrow set of aims, which 
are prized too often merely because they mvolve inhibition 
and lepression. Experience shows that the effect of this al- 
titude is. to keep attention fixed upon the things which are 
thought to be evil The mind becomes obsessed with guilt 
and how to avoid it In consequence, a sour and morose 
disposition is fostered. An individual affected in this way 
is given to condemnation of others and to looking for evil 
in them. The generosity of mind which is rooted in faith 
in human nature is stifled. Meanwhile, the positive in- 
terest in ends which is the source of abundant power 
grows weak. Normally, discipline comes about as a fruit 
of steady devotion to ends that are of positive value The 
peison thoroughly interested in an end — ^whether it be that 
of an art or a profession or calling — ^will endure hardship 
and lepellent conditions because they are incidents of the 
pursuit of what is good. He will find in the course of his 
pursuit sufficient opportunity for exercise of the harder 
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viltues The man who can make a sport out of his en- 
deavoi to bieak a bad habit will succeed, while failure will 
await the person who concentiates his effort upon the 
negative idea of mcie abstinence. There is a contrast be- 
tween the natural goods — those which appeal to immediate 
desue — and the moial good, that which is appioved after 
leflection. But the diffeience is not absolute and inheient. 
The moral good is some natuial good which is sustained 
and developed through consideration of it in its relations, 
the natuial enjoyment which conflicts with the moial good 
IS that which accompanies some desue which persists be- 
cause it IS allowed to sway action by itself, apart fiom the 
connections which reflection would bung to light. 

The idea of Ends and the Good is the counleipait of 
the tutcllcctual aspect of charactei and conduct The diffi- 
culty m the way of attaining and maintaining practical 
wisdom is the urgency of immediate impulse and desire 
which swell and swell until they crowd out all thought of 
remote and compiehensive goods. The conflict is a leal 
one and is at the heait of many of our seiious moral strug- 
gles and lapses. In the main, solution is found in utilizing 
all possible occasions, when we aie not m the presence of 
conflicting deshes, to cultivate interest m those goods 
which we do approve in our calm moments of reflection. 
John Stuait Mill remarked that “the cultivated mind . , . 
finds souices of inexhaustible inteiest in all that surrounds 
it; in the objects of natuie, the achievements of art, the 
imaginations of poetiy, the incidents of histoiy, the ways 
of mankind, past, piesenl and then piospects in the fu- 
tuie ” There are many times when the cultivation of these 
inteiests meets with no strong obstacle. The habits which 
are built up and reenforced undei such conditions are the 
best bulwarks against wealcness and surrender in the mo- 
ments when the reflective or “true^^ good conflicts with 
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that set up by temporary and intense desire The proper 
course of action is, then, to multiply occasions for the en- 
joyment of these ends, to prolong and deepen the experi- 
ences connected with them Morality then becomes posi- 
tive instead of a struggle earned against the seductive 
force of lesser goods. This course of action gives no guar- 
antee against occurrence of situations of conflict and of 
possible failure to maintain the greatei good. But reflective 
attachment to the ends which reason presents is enor- 
mously increased when these ends have themselves been, 
on earlier occasions, natural goods enjoyed in the noimal 
course of hfe Ideal ends, those sustained by thought, do 
not lose their ideal character when they are directly ap- 
preciated, in the degree in which they become objects of 
positive interest their power to control and move conduct 
in times of stress is reenforced. 

The tiuth hinted at in the hedonistic view of moral wis- 
dom (that it consists in foresight and calculation of future 
enjoyments and suffeiings) is that present enjoyment may 
accompany the thought of remote objects when they are 
held before the mind Its error lies in supposmg that in 
reflection our ideas go out to future pleasures instead of to 
future objects A man in order to cultivate good health 
does not think of the pleasures it will bring to him in 
thinlcing of the various objects and acts which will follow 
from good health he experiences a present enjoyment, and 
this enjo3nnent strengthens his effort to attain it As Plato 
and Aristotle said over two thousand yeais ago, the aim 
of moial education is to develop a character which finds 
pleasure in light objects and pain in wrong ends 

Something siimlar is to be said of wisdom or prudence 
viewed as a judgment of ends which are expedient or that 
maik “good policy” As far as the maxim emphasi2cs 
means and conditions that are necessary to achievement, 
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thus t dicing moials out of the legion of sentimental vapoi- 
mgs and fantasies, miscalled idealism, the pnnciple is 
sound Eiior lies in lestiiction of the domains of value in 
which achievement is desiiable It is folly rathei than wis- 
dom to include in the concept of success only tangible 
mateiial goods and to exclude those of cult me, ait, sci- 
ence, sympathetic relations with otheis Once a man has 
experienced ceitain kinds of good in a concicte and in- 
timate way, he would lathei fail in external achievement 
than forego stiiving foi them The zest of endeavoi is it- 
self an enjoyment to be fosteied, and life is pooi witliout 
it. As John Stuart Mill said “some things called expedient 
are not useful but in leality are one bianch of the harm- 
ful,” To due reflection, things sometimes regarded as 
“practical” are in truth highly impolitic and shortsighted. 
But the way to eliminate prefeience for nairow and short- 
sighted expediencies is not to condemn tlie piactical as low 
and meicenary in comparison with spiiitual ideals, but to 
cultivate all possible oppoitunities for the actual enjoy- 
ment of the leflective values and to engage in the activity, 
the practice, which extends theii scope. 

Finally, the underlying tiuth of what is called Epicure- 
anism IS this, the impoi lance of nurturing the pfesent 
enjoyment of things worth while, instead of saciificing 
piesenl value to an unknown and uncertain future. If this 
course is popularly thought of as mere self-indulgence, as 
selfish and desti active of consecutive striving for remote 
ends, it is because emphasis is laid upon the bare fact of 
enjoyment instead of upon the values enjoyed. Here as 
with the other principles discussed, the conclusion is the 
need of fostering at eveiy opportunity direct enjoyment of 
the kind of goods reflection approves To deny direct safis- 
faction any place in morals is simply to weaken the mov- 
ing force of the goods approved by thought. 
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In conclusion, we point out that the discussion enables 
us to give an empirically verifiable meaning to the concep- 
tion of ideal values in contiast with material values The 
distinction is one between goods which, when they piesent 
themselves to imagination, aie approved by leflection 
after wide examination of then relations, and the goods 
which aie such only because then widei connections aie 
not looked into We cannot draw up a catalogue and say 
that such and such goods aie mtrinsically and always 
ideal, and such and such other ones inherently base be- 
cause material There aie circumstances undei which en- 
joyment of a value called spuitual because it is associated 
with leligion is mere indulgence, when its good, in other 
words, becomes one of mere sensuous emotion. There aie 
occasions when attention to the material environment con- 
stitutes the ideal good because that is the act which thoi- 
oughgoing inquiiy would appiove In a general way, of 
couise, we can safely point out that ceitain goods aie ideal 
in character: those of art, science, culture, interchange of 
knowledge and ideas, etc. But that is because past expeii- 
ence has shown Uiat they are the kmd of values which 
are likely to be approved upon seal dung reflection. Hence 
a ptesumption exists in theii favoi, but in conciete cases 
only a piesumption To suppose that the highei ideal 
value inheies in them per se would lesult in fostering the 
life of a dilettante and mere esthete, and would relegate 
all goods experienced in the natuial course of life to a 
non-moral or anti-moral plane. There is in fact a place 
and time — ^that is, there are relationships — in which the 
satisfactions of the normal appetites, usually called physi- 
cal and sensuous, have an ideal quality, Weie it not so, 
some form of asceticism would be the only moral course. 
The business of reflection in determining the true good 
cannot be done once for all, as, for instance, by making out 
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a table of values ananged m a hieiaichical oidei of higher 
and lowei. The business of reflection needs to be done, and 
done over and ovei and ovei again, in teinis of the condi- 
tions of conciete situations as they arise In shoit, the 
need foi reflection and insight is perpetually lecuiiing 
The need for constant icvision and expansion of moral 
knowledge is one gieal leason why theie is no gulf divid- 
ing non-moral knowledge from that which is tiuly moral. 
At any moment conceptions which once seemed to belong 
exclusively to the biological oi physical realm may as- 
sume moral impoit This will happen whenevei they aie 
discovered to have a bearing on the common good When 
knowledge of bacteria and germs and then relation to the 
spread of disease was achieved, sanitation, public and pri- 
vate, took on a moral significance it did not have before 
For they were seen to affect the health and well-being of 
the commimity Psychiatrists and psychologists woiking 
within their own technical regions have brought to light ' 
facts and piinciplcs which piofoundly affect old concep- 
tions of, say, pumshinent and lesponsibilily, especially as 
to thcii place m the foimaiion of disposition. It has been 
discovered, foi example, that '‘pioblem children” are cre- 
ated by conditions which exist in families and in the leac- 
tion of patents to the young In a rough way, it may be as- 
serted that most of the raoibid conditions of mind and 
characLei which develop later have their origin in emo- 
tional arrests and maladjustments of caily life. These 
facts have not as yet made their way veiy fai into populai 
understanding and action, but their ultimate moial import 
is incalailable, Similaily, knowledge once tedmically con- 
fined to physics and chemistry is applied in industry and 
has an effect on the lives and happiness of individuals be- 
yond all estimate The list of examples might be extended 
indefinitely. The impoitant point is that any lestriction of 
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moral knowledge and judgments to a definite lealm neces- 
sarily limits our perception of moral significance A large 
part of the difference between those who are stagnant and 
reactionaiy and those who are genuinely progressive in so- 
cial matters comes from the fact that the former think of 
morals as confined, boxed, within a lound of duties and 
sphere of values which are fixed and final Most of the 
serious moral problems of the present time are dependent 
for then solution upon a geneial realization that the con- 
trary IS the case. Probably the great need of the present 
time IS that the traditional barrieis between scientific and 
moral knowledge be broken down, so that there will be 
organized and consecutive endeavor to use all available 
scientific knowledge tor humane and social ends 

III Experimentalism in Moral Theory* 

To assume the existence of final and unquestionable 
knowledge upon which we can fall back in older to settle 
automatically every moial pioblem involves commitment 
to a dogmatic theory of morals. The alteinative method 
may be called experimental. It implies that reflective mo- 
rality demands observation of particular situations, lather 
than fixed adherence to a pnon principles, that free in- 
quiry and freedom of publication and discussion must be 
encouraged and not merely grudgingly tolerated, that op- 
portunity at different limes and places must be given for 
trying diffeient measures so that their effects may be ca- 
pable of observation and of comparison with one another. 
It is, in short, the meUiod of democracy, of a positive tol- 
eration which amounts to sympathetic regard for the intel- 
ligence and personality of others, even if they hold views 
opposed to ours, and of scientific inquiry into facts and 
testing of ideas 

* From Ethics, pp 364-367 
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The opposed method, even when we fiee it fiom the cx- 
tieme tiaits of foicible suppression, censoiship, and in- 
toleiant peisecution which have often historically accom- 
panied it, is the method of appeal to authoiity and to piec- 
edent The will of divine beings, supeuiatuially levcaled; 
of divinely oidained lulcrs, of so-called natiual law, phil- 
osophically inteipieted; of piivatc conscience; of the com- 
mands of the state, or the constitution, of common con- 
sent, of a majoiity, of received conventions; of tiaditions 
coming from a hoaiy past, of the wisdom of anccslois, of 
precedents set up in the past, have at diffeicnt times been 
the authority appealed to The common featiue of the ap- 
peal is that there is some voice so authoiitative as to pie- 
clude the need of mquiiy. The logic of the vanoiis posi- 
tions is that while an open mind may be desnable in le- 
spcct to physical tiutlis, a completely settled and closed 
mind IS needed in moidl matters 

Adoption of the experimental method does not signify 
that there is no place for authoiity and piecedeiit. On Ihc 
contiaiy, piecedent is a valuable inshumcfitality. But 
precedents aie to be used lathei than to be implicitly fol- 
lowed; they are to be used as tools of analysis of present 
situations, suggesting points to be looked into and hypoth- 
eses to be tiied. They aie of much the same woith as aie 
personal memoiies in individual crises; a storehouse to be 
drawn upon for suggestion. There is also a place foi the 
use of authorities. Even in fiee scientific inquiry, piesent 
mvestigatois rely upon the findings of invcsiigatois of the 
past They employ theories and principles whidi are iden- 
tified with scientific inquirers of the past. They do so, 
howevei, only as long as no evidence is presented calling 
for a reexamination of thetr findings and thconcs They 
never assume that these findings are so final that undei no 
ciicumstances can they be questioned and modified. Be- 
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cause of paitisanship, love of ceitainty, and devotion to 
routine, accepted points of view gam a momentum which 
for long periods even in science may restrict observation 
and reflection But this limitation is recognized to be a 
wealcness of human nature and not a desirable use of the 
principle of author ity 

In moral matters theic is also a presumption in favor of 
piinciples that have had a long career in the past and that 
have been endorsed by men of insight, the presumption is 
especially strong when all that opposes them is the will of 
some individual seeking exemption because of an impulse 
or passion which is temporaiily urgent. Such principles aie 
no moie to be lightly discarded than aie scientific princi- 
ples worked out in the past But in one as in the other, 
newly discovered facts or newly instituted conditions may 
give rise to doubts and mdicate the inapplicability of ac- 
cepted doctiines In questions of social morality, more fun- 
damental than any particular principle held or deasion 
readied is the attitude of willingness to reexamine and t) 
necessary to revise current convictions, even if that course 
entails the effort to change by concerted effort existing 
stitutions, and to direct existing tendencies to new ends. 

It is a caiicatuie to suppose that emphasis upon the so- 
dal character of morality leads to glorification of contena- 
poiary conditions just as they are The position does in- 
sist that morals, to have vitality, must be related to these 
conditions oi be up in the air. But there is nothing in the 
baie position which indicates whether the relation is to be 
one of favor or of opposition. A man walking in a bog 
must pay even more heed to his surroundings than a man 
walkmg on smooth pavement, but this fact does not mean 
that he is to surrendei to these surroundings. The altema-* 
tive is not between abdication and acquiescence on one 
side, and neglect and ignoring on the other, it is between 
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a moials which is effective because related to what is, and 
a inoiality which is futile and empty because flamed in 
disregaid of actual conditions Against the social conse- 
quences geneiatcd by existing conditions there always 
stands tlie idea of other and bettei social consequences 
which a change would biiiig into being, 

IV • Endings in Nature and Ends for Man ^ 

Empiiically, the existence of objects of diiect grasp, 
possession, use and enjoyment cannot be denied, Empiii- 
cally, things are poignant, tiagic, beautiful, humoious, 
settled, disturbed, comfoi table, annoying, baiien, harsh, 
consoling, splendid, feaiful; are such immediately and in 
their own right and behalf If we take advantage of the 
word esthetic in a wider sense than that of application to 
the beautiful and ugly, estlietic quality, immediate, final 
01 self-inclosed, indubitably chaiactcrizes natiual situa- 
tions as they empiiically occur These tiaits stand in 
themselves on piccisely the same level as colors, sounds, 
qualities of contact, taste and smell. Any ciiteiion that 
finds the latter to be ultimate and “haid” data will, im- 
paitially applied, come to the same conclusion about the 
foimer. Any quality as such is final; it is at onto initial 
and teiminal; just what it is as it exists. It may be re- 
feircd to otliei things, it may be treated as «an effect or as 
a sign. But this involves an extianeous extension and use. 
It takes us beyond quality in its immediate qiialitative- 
ness. If experienced things are valid evidence, then nature 
m having qualities within itself has what in the literal 
sense must be called ends, teimmals, anests, enclosures. 

It IS dangerous to venture at all upon the use of the 
word ‘'ends’* in connection with existential piocesses. 
Apologetic and theological controversies cluster about it 

^ From Experience and Nature^ pp 96-112. 
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and affect its signification Barimg this connotation, the 
word has an almost inexpugnable honorific flavor, so that 
to assert that nature is chaiactenzed by ends," the most 
conspicuous of which is the life of mind, seems like engag- 
ing in a eulogistic, rather than an empirical account of 
nature Something much moie neutral than any such im- 
plication is, howevei, meant. We constantly tallt about 
things coming or drawing to a close , getting ended, fin- 
ished, done with, over with It is a commonplace that no 
thing lasts foiever We may be glad or we may be sorry 
but that is wholly a matter of the kind of histoiy which is 
being ended. We may conceive the end, the close, as due 
to fulfillment, perfect attainment, to satiety, or to exhaus- 
tion, to dissolution, to something having run down or given 
out Being an end may be indifferently an ecstatic culmi- 
nation, a matter-of-fact consummation, or a deplorable 
tragedy Which of these things a closing or terminal ob- 
ject is, has nothing to do with the property of being an 
end. 

The genuine implications of natural ends may be 
biought out by considering beginnings instead of endmgs. 
To insist that nature is an affair of beginnings is to assert 
that there is no one single and all-at-once beginning of 
everything It is but another way of sa3ang that natuie is 
an affair of affairs, wherein each one, no matter how 
linked up it may be with others, has its own quality. It 
does not imply that every beginning marks an advance or 
improvement; as we sadly know, acadents, diseases, wars, 
lies and errors begin. Cleaily the fact and idea of begin- 
ning is neutral, not eulogistic; tempoial, not absolute 
And since wheiever one thing begins something else ends, 
what is true of beginnings is true of endmgs Popular fic- 
tion and drama #show the bias of human nature in favor 
of happy endmgs, but by being fiction and drama they 
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show with even gieatei assuiancc iliat unhappy endings 
die natuial events. 

To minds inuicd to the eulogistic connotation of ends, 
such a ncutial inteipietation of the meaning of ends as 
has just been set foith may seem to make the doctiine of 
ends a mattei of indiffeicnte If ends aie only endings oi 
closings of tempoial episodes, why bothei to call attention 
to ends at all, to say nothing of flaming a theoiy of ends 
and dignifying it with the name of natuial teleology? In 
the degiee, howevei, in winch the mind is weaned fioni 
partisan and egocentiic intciest, acknowledgment of na- 
tiue as a scene of incessant beginnings and endings, pie« 
sents itself as the souice of philosophic enlightenment. It 
enables thought to appiehend causal mechanisms and tem- 
poial finalities as phases of tlie same neural processes, 
instead of as competitois whcie Uie gam of one is the loss 
of the other Mechanism is the ordci involved in an his- 
tone occuricnce, capable of definition in tciras of the 
01 del which vaiious histoiies sustain to each olhei. Thus 
it is the instiumentality of contiol of any paiticulai ter- 
mination since a sequential oidei involves the last term. 

The liaditional conception of natural ends was to the 
effect that natuie does nothing in vain; tlie accepted 
meaning of this phiase was that eveiy change is foi the 
sake of something which does not change; occuiring in its 
behalf. Thus the mind started with a ready-made list of 
good things or perfections which it was the business of 
nature to accomplish. Such a view may verbally distin- 
guish between something called efficient causation and 
something else called final causation. But in effect the 
distinction is only between the causality of the master 
who contents himself with uttering an ordei and the effi- 
cacy of the servant who actj-ially engages in the physical 
work of execution. It is only a way of attributing ultimate 
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causality to what is ideal and mental — ^the directive order 
of the mastei — ^while emancipatmg it fiom the supposed 
degradation of physical labor in cairying it out, as well as 
avoiding the difficulties of inserting an immateiial cause 
within the material realm But in a legitimate account of 
ends as endings, all diiectional order resides in the sequen- 
tial order This no moie occurs foi the salve of the end 
than a mountain exists for the sake of the peak whicli is 
its end A musical phiase has a certain close, but the ear- 
lier poition doei| not theiefore exist for the sake of the 
close as if it were something which is done away with 
when the close is reached And so a man is not an adult 
until after he has been a boy, but childhood does not exist 
for the sake of maturity 

Empirically, however, there is a history which is a suc- 
cession of histoiies, and in which any event is at once both 
beginning of one course and close of anothei, is both 
tiansitive and static. The phiase constantly in our moutlis, 
“state of affairs,” is accurately descriptive, although it 
malces sheer nonsense of both the tiaditional spiiitual and 
mechanistic theoiies 

There aie no changes that do not enter into an affaii, 
Res, and there is no affau that is not bounded and there- 
by marked off as a state 01 condition. When a state of af- 
faiis is perceived, the perceiving-of-a-state-of-affairs is a 
further state of affaiis Its subject-matter is a thing in the 
idiomatic sense of thing, res, whether a solar-system, a 
stellar constellation, an atom, or a diversified and moie 01 
less loose interconnection of events, falling within boun- 
daries sufficiently definite to be capable of being appioxi- 
mately traced Such is the unbiased evidence of expeii- 
ence in gross, and such m effect is the conclusion of recent 
physics as far as a layman can see For this reason, and 
not because of any unique properties of a separate kind of 
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existence, called psychic oi mental, eveiy situation 01 field 
of consciousness is inaiked by initiation, diiection or in- 
tent, and consequence or impoit. 

What IS unique is not these tiaits, but the piopeity of 
awaieness or peiception Because of this piopeily, the in- 
itial stage is capable of being judged m the light of its 
probable couise and consequence There is anticipation 
Each succc^ive event being a stage in a seiial piocess is 
both expectant and comniemoiativc, Wliat is moie pie- 
cisely peitment to oui present theme, the tciminal out- 
come when anticipated (as it is when a moving cause of 
affairs is perceived) becomes an end-in-view, an aim, pur- 
pose, a piediction usable as a plan in shaping the course 
of events 

Tn empiiical fact, peiceptions of ends aie piojections of 
possible consequences, they aie cnds-m-view. The in- 
viewness of ends is as much conditioned by antecedent nat- 
uial conditions as is peiception of contemporary objects 
external to the organism, trees and stones 01 whatevei. 
That is, natmal piocesses must have actually tciminated 
in specifiable consequences, which give those processes 
definition and chaiacter, before ends can be mentally en- 
tertained and be the objects of striving desire But em- 
pirically ends-in-view aie not objects of contemplative 
possession and use. they are intellectual and legulalive 
means, degeneiaUng into leminiscences or dicams unless 
they are employed as plans within the state of affaiis. 

It IS not easy to distinguish between ends as de facto 
endings, and ends as fulfillments, and at the same time to 
bear in mind the connection of the latter with the foimer. 
We respond so diiectly to some objects in expeiience with 
intent to pieserve and perpetuate them that it is difficult 
to keep the conception of a thing as tciminus fiee from 
the element of deliberate choice and endeavor; when we 
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ihmk of it or discourse about it, we introduce connection 
Since we turn away from trouble and suffering, since these 
things are not the objects of choice and effort save for 
avoidance, it seems forced to call them ends To name 
them such appears an impiopriety of language. I am quite 
willing to concede tlie linguistic point, provided its imph- 
cations are acknowledged and adhered to For in this case 
we are left, apart from a deliberately directed course of 
events, only with objects immediately used, enjoyed and 
suffered but having in themselves no claim to the title of 
ends Health in this case is not in itself an end of any nat- 
uial process, much less an end-m-itself It is an enjoyed 
good when it happens, just as disease is a suffered ill. Sim- 
ilarly, truth of belief and statement is an affair that has 
the quality of good, but it is not an end just because it is 
good; it becomes an end only when, because of its good- 
ness, it is actively sought for and reached as a conclusion 
On this basis, all ends are ends-m-view, they are no longer 
ideal as characters of Being, as they were in Greek theory, 
but are the objects of consaous intent When achieved in 
existence they aie ends because they are then conclusions 
attained through antecedent endeavor, just as a post is not 
a goal m itself, but becomes a goal in relation to a runner 
and his race Either we must consistently stick to the 
equivalence of ends with objectives of conscious endeavor, 
or admit that all things directly possessed of irreducible 
and self-sufficmg quality, red and blue, pain, solidity, 
toughness, smoothness and so on through the list, are nat- 
ural ends 

V ♦ The Satisfying and the Valuable* 

To say that somethmg is enjoyed is to m^e a state- 
ment about a fact, something already in existence, it is 

♦ From 7 he Quesi for Certainty, pp 260-281 
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not to judge the value of that fact. Theie is no difference 
between such a proposition and one which says that some- 
thing IS sweet 01 soul, icd 01 black. It is just coiiect oi 
incoiiect and that is the end of the mattei Ihil to call 
an object a value is to asscit that it satisfies 01 fulfills cei- 
tain conditions. Function and status in meeting conditions 
are a different mattei from bate existence The fact that 
something is desiied only laiscs the qttesttan of its desir- 
ability, it does not settle it Only a child in the degiec of 
his immaturity thinks to settle the question of desii ability 
by reiteiated piocUmation: “I want it, I want it, I want 
it.” What is objected to in the cm rent empiiical theoiy 
of values is not connection of them with desire and en- 
joyment but failure to distinguish between enjoyments of 
radically different soils. There are many common expres- 
sions in whicli the diffeience of the two kinds is clearly 
recognized. Take for example the diffeience between the 
ideas of “satisfying” and “satisfactoiy.” To say that some- 
thing satisfies is to leport something as an isolated final- 
ity. To assert that it is sdiisfactory is to define it in its 
connections and inteiactions. The fact that it pleases or is 
immediately congenial poses a pioblem to judgment. How 
shall the satisfaction be lated? Is it a value or is it not? 
Is it something to be prized and cherished, to be enjoyed? 
Not stern moialists alone but eveiyday experience informs 
us tliat finding satisfaction in a thing may be a warning, 
a summons to be on the lookout for consequences. To de- 
clare something satis/ac^o/y is to assert that it meets 
specifiable conditions It is, in effect, a judgment tliat the 
thing “will do ” It involves a prediction; it contemplates 
a future in which the thing will continue to serve; it will 
do It asseits a consequence the thing will actively insti- 
tute; It will do. That it is satisfying is the content of a 
proposition of fact, that it is satisfactoiy is a judgment, 
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an estimate^ an appraisal. It denotes an attitude to be 
taken, that of striving to perpetuate and to make secure. 

It is worth notice that besides the instances given, 
there are many other recognitions in ordinary speech of 
the distinction. The endings “able,” “worthy” and “ful” 
are cases in point Noted and notable, noteworthy; re- 
marked and lemarkable, advised and advisable; wondered 
at and wonderful; pleasing and beautiful; loved and lov- 
able, blamed and blameable, blameworthy, objected to 
and objectionable, esteemed and estimable, admired and 
admirable, shamed and shameful, honored and honor- 
able, approved and approvable, worthy of approbation. 
The multiplication of words adds nothing to the force 
of the distinction. But it aids in conveying a sense of the 
fundamental character of the distinction, of the difference 
between mere report of an already existent fact and judg- 
ment as to the importance and need of bringing a fact in- 
to existence; or, if it is already there, of sustainmg it m 
existence The latter is a genuine practical judgment, and 
marks the only type of judgment that has to do with the 
direction of action Whethei or no we reserve the term 
“value” for the latter (as seems to me proper) is a minor 
matter, that the distinction be acknowledged as the key 
to understanding the relation of values to the diiection of 
conduct is the important thing 

Fiopositions about what is or has been liked are of in- 
strumental value in reaching judgments of value, in as 
far as the conditions and consequences of the thing liked 
are thought about. In themselves they make no claims, 
they put forth no demand upon subsequent attitudes and 
acts; they profess no authoiity to direct If one likes a 
thing he likes it; that is a point about which there can be 
no dispute — although it is not so easy to state just what 
is liked as is frequently assumed, A judgment about what 
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i& to be desired and enjoyed is, on the othci hand, a claim 
on futuie action, it possesses dc jure and not meiely dc 
facto quality. It is a matter of fiequent expeucnce that 
likings and enjoyments aie of all kinds, and that many aic 
sucli as icflective judgments condemn. By way of self- 
justification and ‘hationali/ation,” an enjoyment cieates a 
tendency to asseit that the thing enjoyed is a value. This 
asseition of validity adds autlioiity to the fact. It is a de- 
cision that the object has a light to exist and hence a 
claim upon action to fuithei its existence 

Not even the most devoted adheients of the notion that 
enjoyiiient and value aie equivalent facts would venture to 
asseit that because we have once liked a thing we should 
go on liking it, they are compelled to intioduce tlie idea 
that some tastes are to be cultivated. Logically, there is 
no giound foi intioducing the idea of cultivation; liking is 
liking, and one is as good as anothei. If enjoyments are 
values, the judgment of value cannot legulate the form 
which liking lakes, it cannot legulate its own conditions. 
Desiie and piupose, and hence action, are left without 
guidance, although the question of regulation of their foi- 
mation is the supreme problem of piactical life. Values (to 
sum up) may be connected inherently with liking, and yet 
not with every liking but only with tliose that judgment 
has appioved, aftei examination of the lelalion upon 
which the object liked depends A casual liking is one 
that happens without knowledge of how it occuis nor to 
what effect The difference between it and one which is 
sought because of a judgment that it is worth having and 
is to be striven foi, makes just the difference between en- 
joyments which are accidental and enjoyments that have 
value and hence a claim upon our attitude and conduct. 

When theories of values do not affoid intellectual assist- 
ance m framing ideas and beliefs about values that are 
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adequate to diiect action, the gap must be filled by other 
means If intelligent method is lacking, prejudice, the pres- 
sure of immediate circumstance, self-interest and class- 
interest, traditional customs, institutions of acadental his- 
toiic origin, are not lacking, and they tend to take the 
place of intelligence. Thus we aie led to our main propo- 
sition Judgments about values aie judgments about the 
conditions and the results of experienced objects; judg- 
ments about that which should regulate the formation of 
our desires, affections and enjoyments. For whatever de- 
cides their formation wiirdetermine the main course of 
our conduct, personal and social. 

If it sounds strange to hear that we should frame our 
judgments as to what has value by considering the con- 
nections m existence of what we like and enjoy, the leply 
is not far to seek As long as we do not engage in this in- 
quiry enjoyments (values if we choose to apply that term) 
aie casual; they aie given by ''nature,” not constructed by 
art. Like natural objects in their qualitative existence, they 
at most only supply mateiial foi elaboration in. rational 
discomse. A feeling of good or excellence is as far lemoved 
fiom goodness in fact as a feehng that objects are intellec- 
tually thus and so is removed fioin then being actually so. 
To recognize that the truth of natural objects can be 
reached only by the gieatest care m selecting and arrang* 
ing directed operations, and then to suppose that valuea 
can be truly detei mined by the mere fact of liking seems 
to leave us in an incredible position All the serious per 
pl^ities of life come back to the genuine difficulty of f orm<‘ 
ing a judgment as to the values of the situation, they come 
back to a conflict of goods Only dogmatism can suppose 
that serious moral conflict is between something clearly 
bad and something known to be good, and that uncei- 
tainty lies wholly in the will of the one choosing. Most 
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conflicts of irapoilancc aic conflicts between things which 
aic 01 have been satisfying, not between good and evil 
And to suppose that we can make <i hieraidiical table of 
values at huge once foi all, a kind of catalogue in which 
they arc aiiangcd in an oidei of ascending oi descending 
woith, IS to indulge in a gloss on oiu inaliility to fiaine in- 
telligent judgments in the conciete. Oi else it is to dignify 
customary choice and piejudice by a title of honor 

The altei native to definition, classification and system- 
atization of satisfactions just as they happen to occui is 
judgment of them by means of the relations iindei whicli 
they occui If we know the conditions undci which the 
act of liking, of desiie and enjoyment, takes place, we are 
in a position to know what aie the consequences of that 
act The diffeience between the dcsiied and the desiiable, 
admired and the ddmuable, becomes effective at just this 
point Considei the diffeience between the proposition 
‘That tiling has been eaten, and the judgment “That 
thing IS edible.” The foimei statement involves no knowl- 
edge of any i elation except the one stated, while we are 
able to judge of the ediliility of anything only when we 
have a knowledge of its interactions with other things suf- 
ficient to enable us to foiesec its probable effects when it 
is taken into the oiganism. 

To assume that anytliing can be known in isolation 
from its connections with othci things is to identify 
ing with merely having some object befoie peiception or 
in feeling, and is thus to lose the key to the traits that 
distinguish an object as known. It is futile, even silly, to 
suppose that some quality that is directly piesent consti- 
tutes the whole of the tiling presenting the quality. It 
does not do so when the quality is that of being hot or 
fluid or heavy, and it does not when the quality is that 
of giving pleasure, oi being enjoyed, Such qualities are, 
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once more, effects, ends in the sense of closing termini of 
piocesses involvmg causal connections They are some- 
thing to be investigated, challenges to inquiry and judg- 
ment The moie connections and interactions we ascertain, 
the moie we know the object in question Thinlung is 
seaich foi these connections Heat experienced as a conse- 
quence of directed opeiations has a meaning quite differ- 
ent fiom the heat that is casually experienced without 
knowledge of how it came about The same is true of en- 
joyments. Enjoyments that issue from conduct directed 
by insight into relations have a meaning and a validity 
due to the way m which they aie experienced Such en- 
joyments aie not lepented of, they generate no aftei-taste 
of bitterness Even m the midst of direct enjoyment, 
there is a sense of validity, ot authorization, which inten- 
sifies the enjoyment There is solicitude for peipetuation 
of the object having value which is ladically different 
from mere anxiety to perpetuate the feeling of enjoyment. 

Such statements as we have been malting aie, therefore, 
far from implying that theie are values apait fiom thingi 
actually enjoyed as good. To find a thing tn]oyable is, so 
to say, a plus enjoyment We saw that it was foolish to 
tieat the scientific object as a rival of or substitute for the 
perceived object, since the former is intei mediate between 
unceitain and settled situations and those experienced un- 
der conditions of greater control. In the same way, judg- 
ment of the value of an object to be experienced is instru- 
mental to appieciation of it when it is realized But the 
notion that every object that happens to satisfy has an 
equal claim with every othei to be a value is like suppos- 
ing tliat every object of perception has the same cognitive 
foice as every other. There is no knowledge without per- 
ception, but objects perceived are known only when they 
are determined as consequences of connective operations. 
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Theie is no value except where thcie is satialacUon, but 
theie have to be ceitain conditions fulfilled to tiansfoini a 
satisfaction into a value. 

Change fiom foiming ideas and judgments of value on 
the basis of confounity to antecedent objects, to constiuct- 
mg enjoyable objects duected by knowledge of conse- 
quences, IS a change fiom looking to the past to looking to 
die future 1 do not for a moment suppose that the expeu- 
ences of the past, pcisonal and social, aic of no impor- 
tance. For witliout them we should not be aide to frame 
any ideas whatevei of the conditions undei which objects 
are enjoyed noi any estimate of the consequences of es- 
teeming and liking them But past cxpeiiences aie signifi- 
cant in giving us intellectual instrumentalities of judging 
just these points They are tools, not finalities. Reflection 
upon whdt we have liked and have enjoyed is a necessity 
But it tells us nothing about the value of these things un- 
til enjoyments aie themselves leflectively contiolled, or, 
until, as they aic recalled, we foim the best judgment pos- 
sible about what led us to like this soil of thing and what 
has issued fiom the fact that we liked it. 

This is the significant meaning of tiansfei of expeu- 
mcnial method from the technical field of physical experi- 
ence to the wider field of human life We tiubt the method 
in forming our beliefs about tilings not duectly connected 
with human life. In effect, we distiust it in moial, political 
and economic affairs In the fine aits, theie aie many signs 
of a change. In the past, such a change has often been an 
omen and piecuisoi of changes in othei human altitudes. 
But, geneially speaking, tlie idea of actively adopting ex- 
perimental method in social affairs, in the matters deemed 
of most enduiing and ultimate woith, stiikes most persons 
as a surrender of all standards and legulativc authoiity. 
But in piinciple, expeumenlal method docs not signify 
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random and aimless action, it implies direction by ideas 
and knowledge The question at issue is a practical one 
Are there in existence the ideas and the knowledge that 
permit experimental method to be effectively used in so- 
cial inteiests and affairs? 

Where will regulation come from if we suriender famil- 
iar and tiaditionally prized values as our diiective stand- 
ards? Veiy largely fiom the findings of the natural sci- 
ences For one of the effects of the separation diawn be- 
tween loiowledge and action is to deprive scientific knowl- 
edge of its proper service as a guide of conduct — except 
once more in those technological fields which have been 
degraded to an inferior lank. Of couise, the complexity of 
the conditions upon which objects of human and liberal 
value depend is a great obstacle, and it would be too op- 
timistic to say that we have as yet enough knowledge of 
the scientific type to enable us to regulate oui judgments 
of value very extensively But we have moie knowledge 
than we tiy to put to uaa, and until we try moie system- 
atically we shall not know what are the important gaps In 
our saences judged from the point of view of their moral 
and humane use 

In fact, the most significant change that would issue 
from cariying over experimental method from physics to 
man conceins the status and impoit of standards, prin- 
ciples, rules. With the transfer, these, and all tenets and 
cieeds about good and goods, would be recognized to be 
hypotheses. Instead of being rigidly fixed, they would be 
treated as intellectual instruments to be tested and con- 
firmed — and alteied — ^thiough consequences effected by 
acting upon them They would lose all pretense of finality 
— the ulteiior source of dogmatism It is both astonishing 
and depressing that so much of the energy of mankind has 
gone into fighting foi (with weapons of tlie flesh as well as 
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of the spirit) the tiuth of cieeds, leligious, moral and po- 
litical, as distinct fiom what has gone into olfoit to tiy 
cieeds by putting them to the test of acting upon them 
The change would do away with the intoleiance and fana- 
ticism that attend the notion that beliefs and judgments 
aie capable of inheient tuith and authority, inherent in 
the sense of being independent of what they lead to when 
used as directive pimciples. The tiansformatinn does not 
imply meicly that men aie lesponsiblc foi acting upon 
what they pi of ess to believe, that is an old doctiine. It 
goes much furthei. Any belief as such is tentative, hypo- 
thetical, it is not just to be acted upon, but is to be jfamed 
with refeience to its office as a guide to action. Conse- 
quently, it should be the last thing in the woild to be 
picked up casually and then clung to rigidly When it is ap- 
prehended as a tool and only a tool, as an instiumentality 
of diicction, then only will the same sciupulous care go to 
its foimation as now goes into the mailing of instiumcnts 
of piocision in technical flelds#iMen, instead of being 
proud of accepting and asserting beliefs and **piinciples’' 
on the ground of loyalty, will be as ashamed of that pro- 
ceduic as they would be to confess thcii assent to a sci- 
entific theoiy out of leveience for Newton oi Helmholtz or 
whomevei, without regaid to evidence. 

The vaiious modifications that would result fiom adop- 
tion in social and humane subjects of the experimental 
way of thinking aie peihaps summed up in saying that it 
would place method and means upon the level of impoi- 
tance that has, in the past, been imputed exclusively to 
ends. Means have been legarded as menial, and the useful 
as the servile Means have been ticalcd as poor lelations 
to be endured, but not inherently welcome. The very 
meaning of the word “ideals’* is significant of the divorce 
which has obtained between means and ends. “Ideals” are 
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thought to be remote and inaccessible of attainment, they 
are too high and fine to be sullied by realization They 
serve vaguely to arouse “aspiration,” but they do not 
evoke and direct strivings for embodiment in actual exist-, 
ence They hovei in an indefinite way over the actual 
scene, they are expiring ghosts of a once significant king- 
dom of divine leahty whose rule oenetiated to every detail 
of life. 

It is usual to condemn the amount of attention paid by 
people m geneial to material ease, comfort, wealth, and 
success gamed by competition, on the giound that they 
give to mere means the attention that ought to be given 
to ends, oi that they have taken for ends things which in 
reality are only means Criticisms of the place which eco- 
nomic inteiest and action occupy in present life are full of 
complaints that men allow lowei aims to usuip the place 
that belongs to higher and ideal values The final source 
of the trouble is, however, that moral and spiritual “lead- 
eis” have propagated the notion that ideal ends may be 
cultivated in isolation from “material” means, as if means 
and material were not synonymous. While they condemn 
men foi giving to means the thought and eneigy that 
ought to go to ends, the condemnation diould go to them. 
Foi they have not taught their followeis to think of mate- 
rial and economic activities as really means They have 
been unwilling to frame their conception of the values that 
should be legulative of human conduct on the basis of the 
actual conditions and operations by which alone values 
can be actualized. 




CHAPTER PIPTEEN 

PERCEPTION, LANGUAGE AND MIND 

I Theory of Perception* 

RECENT theories have limited the signification of per- 
ception In its older usage, it designated any awareness, 
any “seeing’^ whether of objects, ideas, principles, conclu- 
sions or whatever. In recent literature it is usually re- 
stricted to “sense-perception ’’ There can be no quarrel 
about the meaning of words except a lexicographical quar- 
rel The issue at stake concerns then not the appropriate 
use of a word; it concerns certain matters of fact which 
aie implied or usually associated with the present re- 
stiicted usage These implications are two* Fust, there ex- 
ists a mode of consciousness or awareness which is original, 
primitive, simple, and which refers immediately and in- 
trinsically to things m space external to the organism at 
the time of perception Secondly, this reference is origi- 
nally, and ex proprio motu, cognitive Now as against 
these implications, the theory advanced asserts that aware- 
ness in the form of auditory and visual perception is, 
whenevei it is cognitive, just as much a matter of inferen- 
tial judgment, an instance of a way of taking and using 
meanings, as is any proposition found m the science of 
physics. 

The cuirent theory begms with a distmction between 
fieripherally initiated and centrally initiated awareness. 

* From Eifpenence and Nature, pp 332-339 
795 
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Peiiphcial initiation is the dcfiniiif^ mark of ,such opeia- 
tions as aic designated ‘‘pciccptions ” Bui awaiencs&cs do 
not conic to us labelled ‘‘1 am caused by an event initi- 
ated on the suifacc of the body by olhei botlics*’, mid “I 
on the contiary oiiginate in an intia-organic event only 
inrliiectly connected with sui face-changes.” The distinc- 
tion is one made by analytic and classifying thought This 
fact is enough to place in doubt the notion that some 
modes of consciousness aie originally and intrinsically 
'^sense-perception ” 

Moreover, thcic is no absolute sepaiation between the 
skill and the interioi of tlie body. No soonei is the distinc- 
tion diawn than it has to be qualified. As a matter of fact 
there is no such thing as an c\clu^tvely peiipherally initi- 
ated nervous event. Internal conditions, those of hunger, 
blood-circulation, endocrine functions, peisislences of puor 
activities, pre-existent opened and bloclccd neuronic con- 
nections, togethci with a multitude of other intra-orgaiiic 
factois entci into the deteimiiiation of a peiipheral occur- 
rence. And after the peiipheral excitation has taken place, 
its subsequent career is not sell-deleimined, but is af- 
fected by literally everything going on within the oigan- 
ism. Tl is pure faction that a "sensation,” or peripheral ex- 
citation, 01 stimulus, travels undisturbed in solitary state 
in its own coach-and-four to enter the brain or conscious- 
ness in its puiity A particular excitation is but one of an 
avalanche of contemporaneously occurring excitations, 
peripheial and from propiio-ceptois; each has to compete 
with 0 tilers, to make teims with them, what happens is 
an integiation of complex forces. 

It leqiiires therefore a highly technical appaiatus of sci- 
ence to discriminate the exact place and nature of a per- 
ipheral stimulation, and to trace its noimal couise to just 
the junction point wheie it becomes effective for redirec- 
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tion of activity and thus capable of peiceplion “Periph- 
eial origin” maiks an interpretation of events, a discrimi- 
nation scientifically valid and important, but no more an 
original datum than is the spectium of Betelgeuse The 
same thesis holds good, of couise, of the “consciousness” 
coiiesponding to the centrally initiated processes To sup- 
pose that theie are inherently marked off different foims 
of awareness corresponding to the distinction arrived at by 
technical analysis is as flagrant a case of hypostatizmg as 
can be found The theoiy that certain kinds or forms of 
consaousness intrinsically have an intellectual oi cogni- 
tive reference to things present in space is merely the tra- 
ditional theory that knowledge is an immediate giasp of 
Being, clothed in the teiminology of recent physiology 
While it is offered as if it were established by physiolog- 
ical and psychological leseaich, in reality it presents an 
intellectual hold-over, a notion picked up from early 
teachings which have not been subjected to any critical 
examination; physiology and psychology merely affoid a 
vocabulary with which to deck out an unconscionable sui- 
vival, 

Refeience to peripheral stimulation of eye or eai or skin 
or nose is, whether of the simpler and populai kind oi of 
the more complex neurological kind,4)art of the technique 
of checking up the paiticular sort of extiinsic refeience 
which skoidd be given to an idea, discovery whether it is 
to be leferred to a past, contemporary or future thing, or 
treated as due to wish and emotion. Even so, ascertain- 
ment of mode of stimulation and origin is always second- 
ary and derived. We do not believe a thing to be “there” 
because we are directly cognizant of an external origin for 
our perception; we infer some external stimulation of our 
sensory apparatus because we are successfully engaged in 
motor response. Only when the latter fails, do we turn 
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back and examine the matlei of sensoiy stimulation. To 
say that T am now conscious of a typowutei as the souice 
of scnsoiy stimuli is to make a back-handed and sophisti- 
cated statement of the fact that I am engaged m active 
employment of the typcwiitei to produce certain conse- 
quences, so that what 1 am awaic of is these consequences 
and the i elation to them of paits of the typewutei as 
means of pioducing tlicm As a matter of fact, we never 
perceive the peiiphcial stimuli to which wc aie at that 
given time responding. 

The notion that these stimuli aie the appropriate and 
noimal objects of simple oiiginal peiceptions lepresents, 
as we have just said, an uncritical acceptance by psychol- 
ogists of an old logical and metaphysical dogma, one hav- 
ing neither oiigin noi justification within scientific psy- 
chology, We aie awaic only of stimuli to other lesponses 
than those which wc are now making; we become aware 
of them when we analyze some pcifoimed total act to dis- 
cover the mechanism of its occuiience. To become awaie 
of an optical or auditoiy stimulation involved in an act 
signifies that we now appichend that an oiganic change is 
pait of the means used in the act, so that soundness of its 
structure and woiking is lequisitc to efficient performance 
of the act I do not usually, foi example, heai the sounds 
made by the striking of the keys; hence 1 theiefore bang 
at them or stnke them unevenly. If I were bettei tiained 
01 moie intelligent in the pciformance of tliis action, I 
.should heai the sounds, for they would have ceased to be 
just stimuli and become means of direction of my behav- 
ioi in secuimg consequences. Not having learned by the 
“touch-method,” my awareness of contact-qualities as I 
hit the keys is intermittent and defective. Physiological 
stimulation of fingers is involved as a condition of my 
motor response; yet there is no consciousness of contact 
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“sensations” or sensa But if I used my sensory touch ap- 
pieciation as means to the proper execution of the act of 
writing, I should be aware of these qualities. The wider 
and freer the employment of means, the larger the field of 
sensory peiceptions. 

It is usual in cuiient psychology to assert or assume 
that qualities observed are those of the stimulus This as- 
sumption puts the cart before the hoise, qualities which 
are obseived are those attendant upon response to stim- 
uli We are observantly aware (m distinction from infer- 
entially aware) only of what has been done; we can pei- 
ceive what is already there, what has happened By de- 
scription, a stimulus is not an object of perception, for 
stimulus IS correlative to response, and is undetermined 
except as response occurs. I am not questioning as a fact 
of knowledge that certain things are the stimuli of visual 
and auditory perception I am pointing out that we are 
aware of the stimuli only in terms of our response to 
them and of the consequences of this lesponse 

Argument as to the impossibility of stimuli being the 
object of perception is of course dialectical, like all dia- 
lectic aiguments it is not convincing if confionted with 
facts to the contrary But facts agree. The whiteness of 
the paper upon which words are being written and tlie 
blackness of the letters have been constantly operative 
stimuli in what I have been doing It is equally certain 
that they have not been constantly perceived objects. If 
I have perceived them fiom time to time, it is in viitue of 
prior responses of which they weie consequences, and be- 
cause of the need of employing these attained conse- 
quences as means in further action In the laboratory, as 
in the pamter^s studio, colors aie specific objects of per- 
ception. But as perceived, they are “stimuli” only prolep- 
ticaUy and by a shift m the universe of discourse. The 
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shift is evident ui the fact that stimuli uie stated as vibia- 
tions 01 clectio-magiietic distuibante or iu simiiai fashion; 
now vibiatinns aie not obseivcd while toloi, the conse- 
quence, the effected cooi dination, is m diicct conscious- 
ness The coloi now and heic peiccived, m consequence 
of an 01 game adjustment to othei stimuli than coloi, is in 
subsequent situations a stimulus to olhci modes of behav- 
ior, unconscious in so fai as just a stimulus; conscious as 
fai as a delibeiatcly utilized means. 

While the word “pciception’’ may be limited to desig- 
nate awaiciiess of objects contempoianeously affecting the 
bodily oigans, Iheie is no giound whatever for the assump- 
tion which has usually attended this naiiowing of the 
older meaning of the word, namely, that sense-perception 
has inhinsic inopeities or qualities marking it off fiom 
othei foims of consciousness Much less is theie justifica- 
tion foi tlic assumption that such peiceptions aie the orig- 
inal foim of elementary awaieness from which other forms 
of cognitive consciousness develop On the contrary, sen- 
sory-perceptual meanings arc specificdlly disci iminated ob- 
jects of awaieness; the discrimination takes place in the 
course of inquiiy into causative conditions and conse- 
quences, tlie ultimate need foi the inquiiy is found ih the 
tiecessily of discovering what is to be done, or of develop- 
ing a response suitably adapted to tlie lequiiements of a 
situation. 

When inquiry reveals that an object exLeinal to the or- 
ganism is now operative and affecting the organism, the 
pertinency of overt action is established and the kind of 
oveil adjustment that should be made is in evidence Per- 
ceptual meanings (sensoiy-perceptual) contiast with 
other meanings m that either (a) the lattei cannot be 
overtly acted upon now oi immediately, but only at a de- 
ferred time, when specified conditions now absent have 
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been brought into being — conceptual meanings, or (b) 
that the latter are such that action upon them at any 
time must be of a dramatic or liteiary or playful sort — 
non-cognitive meanings. The necessities of behavior en- 
force very early in life the difference between acts de 
manded at once, and those pertinent only at a later time, 
yet making and refinmg the distinction are matters of con' 
slant search and discoveiy, not, as the traditional theory 
presumes, an original and ready-made affair 

n Physical, Psychophysical and Mental'*' 

Empirically speaking, the most obvious difference be- 
tween living and non-living things is that the activities of 
the former are chaiacterized by needs, by efforts whict 
are active demands to satisfy needs, and by satisfactions 
In making this statement, the terms need, effoit and sat- 
isfaction aie primarily employed in a biological sense. By 
need IS meant a condition of tensional distribution of 
energies such that the body is m a condition of uneasy or 
unstable equilibrium By demand or effort is meant the 
fact that this state is manifested in movements which 
modify environing bodies in ways which react upon the 
body, so that its characteristic pattern of active equilib- 
lium IS restored. By satisfaction is meant this recovery of 
equilibrium pattern, consequent upon the changes of en- 
vironment due to mteractions with the active demands of 
the organism. 

A plant needs water, carbon dioxide, upon occasion it 
needs to bear seeds The need is neither an immaterial 
psychic force superimposed upon matter, nor is it merely 
a notional or conceptual distinction, intioduced by thought 
after comparison of two different states of the organism, 
one of emptiness and one of repletion It denotes a con- 

* From Experience and Nature, pp 252-261, 
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cielc state of events a condition of tension in the distubii- 
tion of cneigies such as involves [nessiucs from jioints of 
high potential to (hose of low potenlial which in tuui ct- 
feet distinctive changes such that the connection with the 
environment is olteiecl, so that the orgmiism acts diffei- 
ently upon the enviionnient and is exposed to diffeienl in- 
fluences fiom it In this fact, taken by itself, theie is noth- 
ing which inaiks off the plant fiom the physico-chemical 
activity of inanimate bodies. The latter also aic subject to 
conditions of distuibed inner equihbiium, which lend to 
activity in lelation to suiiounding things, and which tci- 
ininate after a cycle of changes — a terminus teimed satiua- 
tion, corresponding to satisfaction in oiganic bodies. 

The diffeience between the animate plant and the inani- 
mate iion molecule is not that the former has something in 
addition to physico-chemical eneigy, it lies in the way in 
whidi physico-chemical eneigies aie interconnected and 
opeiate, whence diffeient conscgncncc^ maik inanimate 
and animate activity icspoctively. Foi with animate bod- 
ies, recovery or lestoiation of the equilibiiiim paltein ap- 
plies to the complex integiated couise oi hisloiy In inani- 
mate bodies as such, “saluiation*^ occuis indiffci ently, not 
in such a way as to tend to maintain a lempoial paltein of 
activity The interactions of the various constituent paits 
of a plant talce place in such ways as to tend to continue 
a chaiacteiistically organized activity; they lend to utilize 
conseived consequences of past activities so as to adapt 
subsequent dianges to the needs of the integial system to 
which they belong. Oiganization is a fact, though it is not 
aiL oiiginal otganizing force Iron as sudi exhibits cbatac- 
terislics of bias oi selective leaclions, but it shows no bias 
in favor of remaining simple iron; it had just as soon, so 
to speak, become iion-oxide. It shows no tendency in its 
interaction with water to modify the mleiaction so that 
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consequences will perpetuate the characteristics of pure 
iron If it did, it would have the marks of a living body, 
and would be called an organism Iron as a genuine con- 
stituent of an organized body acts so as to tend to main- 
tain the type of activity of the oiganism to which it be- 
longs 

If we identify, as common speech does, the physical as 
such with the inanimate we need another woid to denote 
the activity of organisms as such Psycho-physiqal is an 
appropriate term Thus employed, “psycho-physical” de- 
notes the conjunctive presence in activity of need-demand- 
satisfaction, in the sense in which these terms have been 
defined In the compound word, the piefix “psycho” de- 
notes that physical activity has acquired additional prop- 
erties, those of ability to procure a peculiar kind of in- 
teractive support of needs from sui rounding media. 
Psycho-physical does not denote an abrogation of the 
physico-chemical, nor a peculiar mixture of something 
physical and something psychical (as a centaur is half 
man and half hoise) , it denotes the possession of certain 
qualities and efficacies not displayed by the inanimate 

Thus conceived there is no problem of the relation of 
physical and psychic. There aie specifiable empirical 
events marked by distinctive qualities and efficacies. 
There is first of all, oigamzaUon with all that is implied 
thereby. The problem involved is one of definite factual 
inquiiy Under exactly what conditions does organization 
occur, and just what are its various modes and their con- 
sequences? We may not be able to answer these questions 
satisfactorily; but the difficulties aie not those of a phil- 
osophical mystery, but such as attend any inquiry into 
highly complex affairs Organization is an empirical trait 
of some events, no mattei how speculative and dubious 
theories about it may be, especially no matter how false 
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are ceitain doctiines about it which have had great vogue 
— ^namely, those doctiines which have tonstiued it as evi- 
dence of a special foice or entity called lilo or soul. Oi- 
ganizalion is so chaiaclciislic of the natuic of some events 
in thcii sequential linkages that no thcoiy about it can be 
as speculative oi absurd as those which ignoie oi deny its 
genuine existence. Denial is never based on empirical evi- 
dence, but is a dialectical conclusion fiom a pieconceplion 
that whatever appeals lalei m time must be metaphysi- 
cally unieal as compaiecl with what is found eailiei, or 
fiom a preconception that since the complex is coiitiolled 
by means of the simpler, the latter is mote ^‘leal ’’ 
Dififerences in qualities (feelings) of acts when em» 
ployed as indications of acts peifoimed and to be pei-. 
foimed, and as signs of their consequences, mean some*» 
thing And they mean it directly; the meaning is had as 
theii own chaiactei. Feelings make sense; as immediate 
meanings of events and objects, they are sensations, or, 
more properly, sensa. Without language, the qualities of 
organic action that aie feelings aie pains, plcastiics, odois, 
colors, noises, tones, only potentially and prolcptically. 
With language they are disciiminated and identified. They 
aie then ‘^objectified**, they aie immediate trails of things. 
This “objectification** is not a miiaculous ejection from 
the oiganism or soul into external things, nor an illusory 
attribution of psychical entities to physical things The 
qualities never were “in** the oiganism; they always weie 
qualities of interactions in which both extra-oiganic things 
and organisms partake. When named, they enable identifi- 
cation and discrimination of things to take place as means 
in a further course of inclusive intei action. Hence they 
are as much qualities of the things engaged as of the or- 
ganism, For purposes of control they may be referred spe- 
cifically to either the thing or to the organism or to a spec- 
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ified structuie of the oiganism Thus color which turns out 
not to be a lehable sign of external events becomes a sign 
of, say, a defect in visual apparatus The notion that sen- 
sory affections discriminate and identify themselves, apart 
fiom discourse, as being colors and sounds, etc , and thus 
ipso facto constitute certain eleraentaiy modes of knowl- 
edge, even though it be only knowledge of their own exist- 
ence, is inherently so absuid that it would never have oc- 
curred to any one to entertain it, were it not for certain 
preconceptions about mind and knowledge Sentiency in it* 
self is anoetic, it exists as any immediate quality exists, 
but nevertheless it is an mdispensable means of any 
noetic function 

For when, through language, sentience is taken up into 
a system of signs, when for example a ceitam quality of 
the active lelationship of organism and environment is 
named hunger, it is seen as an oiganic demand for an ex- 
tra-oigamc object. To term a quality '‘hunger,’’ to name it, 
is to rcfei to an object, to food, to that which will satisfy 
it, towaid which the active situation moves. Similarly, to 
name another quality “red,” is to direct an interaction be- 
tween an organism and a thing to some object which ful- 
fills the demand or need of the situation It requires but 
slight obseivation of mental growth of a child to note that 
organically conditioned qualities, including those of special 
sense-organs, are discriminated only as they are. employed 
to designate obj'ects, red, for instance, as the propeity oi 
a dress or toy. 

The difficulty in the way of identifying the qualities of 
acts conditioned by propno-ceptor organs is notoriously 
enormous. They just merge in the general situation If 
they entered into communication as shared means to so- 
cial consequences they would acquire the same objective 
distinctiveness as do qualities conditioned by the extero- 
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ceploi oigans. On the other hand, the qualities of the lat- 
ter are just shades of the geneial tone of situations until 
they are used, in language, as common or shaicd means to 
common ends. Then tliey aie identified as tiaits of ob- 
jects, The child has to learn thiough social intei course 
that ceitdin qualities of action mean giecdincss oi angei 
or fear or rudeness; the cjise is not other wise with tliose 
qualities which aie identified as led, musical tone, a foul 
odor The latter may have instigated nausea, and “red” 
may have excited uneasiness (as blood maizes some per- 
sons faint) ; but discrimination of the nauseating object as 
foul odor, and of the excitation av red occurs only when 
they are designated as signs. 

The qualities of situations in which oigani&ms and sur- 
rounding conditions interact, when discriminated, make 
sense. Sense is distinct from feeling, for it has a recog- 
nized reference; it is the qualitative characteristic of 
something, not just a submeiged unidentified quality or 
tone. Sense is also different from signification. The latter 
involves use of a quality as a sign or index of something 
else, as when the red of a light signifies danger, and the 
need of bringing a moving locomotive to a stop. The sense 
of a thing, on the other hand, is an immediate and imma- 
nent meaning; it is meaning which is itself felt or directly 
load. When we are baffled by perplexing conditions, and 
finally hit upon a clew, and everything falls into place, 
the whole thing suddenly, as we say, “makes sense ” In 
such a situation, the clew has signification m vutue of be- 
ing an indication, a guide to intei pi etation But the mean- 
ing of the whole situation as apprehended is sense. This 
idiomatic usage of the woid sense is much ncaiei the em- 
pirical facts than is the ordinary lestriction of the word in 
psychological liteiatuie to a single simple lecognized qual- 
ity, like sweet or red: the latter simply designates a case 
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of minimum sense, deliberately limited for purposes of in- 
tellectual safety-fiist. Whenever a situation has this double 
function of meaning, namely signification and sense, mind, 
intellect is definitely present 

The distinction between physical, psycho-physical, and 
mental is one of levels of increasing complexity and in- 
timacy of interaction among natural events. Each one of 
these levels having its own characteristic empirical traits 
has its own categories. They are however categories of 
description, conceptions required to state the fact m ques- 
tion They are not ^'explanatory” categories, as explana- 
tion IS sometimes understood, they do not designate, that 
is, the operation of forces as “causes ” They stick to em- 
pirical facts noting and denoting characteristic qualities 
and consequences peculiar to various levels of interaction. 
Viewed from this standpoint, the traditional “mechan- 
ical” and “teleological” theories both suffer fiom a com- 
mon fallacy, which may be suggested by saying that they 
both purport to be explanatory in the old, non-historical 
sense of causahty One theory makes matter account for 
the existence of mind, the other regards happemngs that 
precede the appearance of mind as preparations made for 
the sake of mind in a sense of preparation that is alleged 
to explain the occurrence of these antecedents 

III Language and Mind* 

Language is a natural function of human association, 
and its consequences leact upon other events, physical 
and human, giving them meaning or significance. Events 
that are objects or significant exist in a context where 
they acquire new ways of operation and new properties. 
Words are spoken of^ as coins and money. Now gold, sil- 
ver, and instrumentalities of credit are first of dl, prior 

* From Experience and Nature, pp 173-180 
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to being money, physical thmgs with then own immediate 
and final qualities. But as money they aic substitutes, 
lepresentations, and surrogates, which einhody relation- 
ships As a substitute, money not meiely facilitates ex- 
cliange of such commodities as existed piioi to its use, but 
it revolutionizes as well production and consumption of all 
commodities, because it brings into being new tiansactions, 
foiming new histones and affaiis. Exchange is not an 
event that can be isolated. It marks the emergence of 
production and consumption into a new medium and con- 
text wheiein they acquire new piopeities 

Language is similarly not a mere agency foi economiz- 
ing energy in the interaction of human beings. It is a re- 
lease and amplification of energies that enter into it, con- 
ferring upon them the added quality of meaning The 
quality of meaning thus introduced is extended and trans- 
ferred, actually and potentially, from sounds, gestures 
and marks, to all other things in nature. NatuiaJ events 
become messages to be enjoyed and administered, pre- 
cisely as are song, fiction, oiatoiy, the giving of advice and 
instruction Thus events come to possess chaiacteis, they 
are demaicated, and noted. For character is general and 
distinguished. 

When events have communicable meaning, they have 
marks, notations, and are capable of con-notation and de- 
notation, They are more than mcie occuirences; they 
have implications. Hence inference and reasoning are pos- 
sible; these operations read the messages of things, which 
things utter because they are involved in human associa- 
tions. When Aristotle drew a distinction between sensible 
things that aie more noted— known — to us and rational 
things that aie more noted — known — in themselves, he was 
actually drawing a distinction between thmgs that opeiate 
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in a local, restricted universe of discourse, and things 
whose marks are such that they readily enter into indefi' 
nitely extensive and varied discourse 

Gestuies and cues aie not primal ily expressive and com- 
municative, They aie modes of oiganic behavioi as much 
as are locomotion, seizing and crunching Language, signs 
and significance, come into existence not by intent and 
mind but by over-flow, as by-products, in gestures and 
sound The story of language is the stoiy of the use made 
of these occurrences, a use that is eventual, as well as 
eventful Those rival accounts of the origin of languages 
that go by the nicknames of bow-wow, pooh-pooh, and 
ding-dong theoiies are not in fact theories of the origin of 
language They aie accounts, of some plausibility, of how 
and why ceitain sounds rather than others were <2elected to 
signify objects, acts and situations If the mere existence of 
sounds of these kinds constituted language, lower animals 
might well converse more subtly and fluently than man 
But they became language only when used within a con- 
text of mutual assistance and direction The latter are 
alone of piime importance m considering the transforma- 
tion of organic gestuies and cries into names, things with 
significance — the origin of language. 

While signaling acts die a material condition of lan- 
guage they aie not language nor yet are they its sufficient 
condition. Only from an exteinal standpoint is the oiiginal 
action even a signal, the lesponse of other animals to it 
IS not to a sign, but, by some pieformed mechanism, to a 
direct stimulus. By habit, by conditioned reflex, hens lun 
to the farmer when he makes a clucking noise, or when 
they heal the rattle of giain m a pan When the farmer 
raises his aims to throw the grain they scatter and fly, tc 
return only when the movement ceases They act as if 
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alarmed, his movement is thiib not a sign of food, it is a 
stimulus that evokes flight. But a human infant leains to 
discount such movements, to become inleiested in them 
as events piepaiatoiy to a desiied consummation, he 
Icains to tieat them as signs of an ulteiioi event so that 
his i espouse is to then meaning He tieats them as means 
to consequences. The heii^s activity is egocentiic; that of 
the human being is paiticipative. The latlei puls himself 
at the standpoint of a situation in which two paities shaie. 
This is the essential peculiarity of language, oi signs. 

The heait of language is not “expiession” of something 
antecedent, much less expression of antecedent thought. 
It IS communication, the establishment of cobpeiation in 
an activity in which there are paitneis, and in which the 
activity oi each is modified and legulated by paitneiship. 
To fail to imdeistaiid is to fail to come into agieement in 
action, to misunderstand is to set up action at cross pur- 
poses Take speech as behavioiistically as you will, includ- 
ing the elimination of all piivate mental slates, and it le- 
mains true that it is maikcdly distinguished ftom the 
signaling acts of animals. Meaning is not indeed a psychic 
existence, it is piimaiily a piopeity of behavior, and sec- 
ondarily a piopeity of objects But the behavioi of which 
it is a quality is a distinctive behavioi, coopoi alive, in 
that response to anotheris act involves contemporaneous 
lesponse to a thing as entering into the other behavior, 
and this upon both sides It is difficult (o state the exact 
physiological mechanism which is involved. But about the 
fact theie is no doubt. It constitutes the intelligibility of 
acts and things. Possession of the capacity to engage in 
such activity is intelligence Intelligence and meaning aie 
natiual consequences of the peculiar foim which inteiac- 
tion sometimes assumes in the case of human beings. 
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IV Mind and Consciousness* 

Popular psychology and much so-called scientific psy- 
chology have been pretty thoioughly infected by the idea 
of the separateness of mind and body This notion of their 
separation inevitably results m creating a dualism between 
“mind*^ and “piactice,” since the latter must opeiate 
thiough the body. The idea of the separation perhaps 
arose, in part at least, from the fact that so much of mind 
at a given time is aloof from action The sepaiation, when 
it IS once made, certainly confirms the theory that mind, 
soul, and spirit can exist and go through their operations 
without any intei action of the organism with its environ- 
ment The traditional notion of leisme is thoroughly in- 
fected by contrast with the character of onerous labor 

It seems to me, accordingly, that the idiomatic use of 
the woid “mind” gives a much moie truly scientific, and 
philosophic, approach to the actual facts of the case than 
does the technical one For in its non-technical use, 
“mind” denotes every mode and variety of interest m, and 
concein foi, thmgs: practical, mtellectual, and emotional 
It never denotes anything self-contained, isolated from the 
world of persons and things, but is always used with re- 
spect to situations, events, objects, peisons and groups 
Consider its inclusiveness It signifies memory We aie re- 
minded of this and that Mind also signifies attention We 
not only keep things in mind, but we brmg mind to bear 
on our pioblems and perplexities Mind also signifies pur- 
pose, we have a mind to do this and that ,Nor is mind in 
these operations something purely intellectual The mother 
minds her baby; she cares for it with affection Mind is 
caie m the sense of solicitude, anxiety, as well as of active 
looking after things that need to be tended, we mind our 

♦ From Aft as Experience, pp, 262-266, Experience and Nature, 
pp 305-08 
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step, oul couisc of action, emotionally as well as IhouRht- 
fiilly Fiom giving heed to acts and objects, mind comes 
also to signify, to obcy~as childien aie told to mind thou 
paients. In shoit ^‘to mind’’ denotes an activity thdi us in- 
tellectual, to note something; affectional, as caung and 
liking, and volitional, piactical, acting in a purposive way. 

Mind is primaiily a veib. It denotes all the ways in 
whicli we deal consciously and expressly with the situa- 
tions m which we find omselves. Unfoitimately, an influ- 
ential manner of thinking has changed modes of action 
into an underlying substance that peifoims the activities 
in question It has tieated mind as an independent entity 
which attends, purposes, caics, notices, and remembeis 
This change of ways of lesponding to the enviionmcnt in- 
to an entity from which actions pioceed is unfortunate, 
because it removes mind fiom necessary connection with 
the objects and events, past, present and futuic, of the en- 
viionment with which icsponsive activities aic inheiently 
connected Mind that bears only an accidental relation to 
the environment occupies a similai i elation to the body 
In making mind purely immateiial (isolated fiom the oi- 
gan of doing and undeigoing), the body ceases to be liv- 
ing and becomes a dead lump. This conception of mind as 
an isolated being underlies, for example, the conception 
that estlietic expeiience is mciely something “in mind,’’ 
and stiengthens the conception which isolates the esthetic 
fiom those modes of expeiience in which the body is ac- 
tively engaged with the things of natuic and life. It takes 
art out of the province of the live creatuie. 

In the idiomatic sense of the woid “substantial,” as dis- 
tinct from the metaphysical sense of a substance, there is 
something substantial about mind. Whenever anything is 
undergone in consequence of a doing, the self is modified. 
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The modification extends beyond acquisition of greater 
facility and skill. Attitudes and inteiests ate built up 
which embody in themselves some deposit of the meaning 
of things done and undergone. These funded and le tamed 
meanings become a part of the self. They constitute the 
capital with which tlie self notes, caies for, attends, and 
pui poses In this substantial sense, mind forms the back- 
ground upon which every new contact with surroundings 
is projected, yet “background” is too passive a word, 
unless we remember that it is active and that, in the pro- 
jection of the new upon it, there is assimilation and le- 
construction both of background and of what is taken in 
and digested. 

This active and eager background lies in wait and en- 
gages whatevei comes its way so as to absorb it mto ita 
own being. Mind as background is formed out of modifica^ 
tions of the self that have occuried m the piocess of prioi 
inlei actions with cnviionment Its animus is towaid fui 
thei mtei actions. Smce it is formed out of commerce with 
the woild and is set toward that world nothing can be 
further from the truth than the idea which treats it as 
something self-contained and self-enclosed When its ac- 
tivity is tuined upon itself, as in meditation and leflective 
speculation, its withdrawal is only fiom the immediate 
scene of the woild during the time m which it turns over 
and reviews material gatheied fiom that world. 

Diffeient kinds of minds aie named fiom the different 
inteiests that actuate the gathering and assemblage of ma- 
terial fiom the encompassing world: the scientific, the 
executive, the artistic, the business mind. In each theie is 
a preferential manner of selection, retention, and organi- 
zation These inherent impulsions become mmd when they 
fuse with a oarticulai background of experience. Of this 
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bacicground, Uaditions form a Urge pait, It is not enough 
to have diiecl contacts and obseivations, indisjiensable as 
these aie Even the woik of an oiigimil individual may be 
relatively thin, as well as tending to the bizaiie, when it is 
not infoimed with a wide and vaiied expeuence of the 
tradition in which he operates For each great tradition 
is itself an organized habit of vision and of methods of 
ordering and conveying mateiial As this habit enters into 
native temperament and constitution it becomes an essen- 
tial ingredient of the mind Peculiar sensitiveness to cer- 
tain aspects of natuie is thereby developed into a powei. 

Mmd is more than consciousness, because it is the abid- 
ing even though changing backgiound of which conscious- 
ness is the foieground. Mind changes slowly through the 
joint tuition of interest and circumstance. Consciousness 
is always m rapid change, for it maiks the place where the 
formed disposition and the immediate situation touch and 
interact It is the continuous readjustment of self and the 
woild in cxpeiience. “Consciousness” is the more acute 
and intense in tlic degree of the leadjustinents that are de- 
manded, approaching the ml as the contact is fiictionless 
and interaction fluid It is turbid when meanings aie un- 
dergoing leconstiuction in an undeteimincd diicction, and 
becomes clear as a decisive meaning emeiges. 

The relation between mmd and consciousness may be 
indicated by a familiar happening. When we read a book, 
we are immediately conscious of meanings that piesent 
themselves, and vanish. These meanings existentially oc- 
curring aie ideas But we are capable of getting ideas from 
what IS read because of an organized system of meanings 
of which we are not at any one time completely aware. 
Our mathematical or polit,ical “mind” is the system of 
such meanmgs as possess and determine our particular ap- 
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piehensions or ideas There is, however, a continuum 01 
spectrum between this containing system and the mean- 
ings which, being focal and urgent, are the ideas of the 
moment Theie is a contextual field between the latter 
and those meanings which determine the habitual direc- 
tion of oui^ conscious thoughts and supply the organs for 
their foimation. One great mistake in the oithodox psy- 
chological tradition is its exclusive preoccupation with 
sharp focahzation to the neglect of the vague shading off 
from the foci into a field of increasing dimness. 

Discrimination in favor of the clearly distmguished has 
a certain practical justification, for the vague and exten- 
sive background is present in every conscious experience 
and therefore does not define the character of any one in 
particular It repiesents that which is being used and 
taken for granted, while the focal phase is that which is 
imminent and critical But this fact affords no justification 
foi neglect and denial in theory of the dim and total back- 
ground of consciousness of every distinct thought. If there 
were a sharp division between the ideas that are focal as 
we lead a ceitain section of a book and what we have al- 
ready lead, if theie weie not carried along a sense of the 
latter, what we now read could not lake the form of an 
idea. Indeed, the use of such woids as context and back- 
ground, fringe, etc., suggests something too external to 
meet the facts of the case The larger system of meaning 
suffuses, interpenetrates, colors what is now and here up- 
permost; it gives them sense, feeling, as distinct from sig- 
nification. 

Change the illustration from reading a book to seeing 
and hearing a drama. The emotional as well as intellec 
tual meaning of* each presented phase of a play depends 
upon the operative presence of a continuum of meanings 
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If wc have to remembei what has been said and done at 
any paitlculai point, we aie not awaic of what is now 
said and done, while without its suffusive piesence in what 
is now said and done we lack clew to its meaning Thus the 
piuport of past affaus is piesent in the momcnlaiy cioss- 
sectional idea in a way which is moic intimate, duect and 
^eivasive than the way of lecall. It is positively and in- 
fegrally cairied in and by the incidents now happening, 
tliese incidents aie, in the degree of genuine dramatic 
quality, fulfillments of the meanings constituted by past 
events, they also give this system of meanings an unex- 
pected tuin, and constitute a suspended and still indeter- 
minate meaning, which induces aleitness, expectancy. It is 
this double lelationship of continuation, piomotion, caiiy- 
ing foiward, and of arrest, deviation, need of supplementa- 
tion, which defines that localization of meanings which is 
consciousness, awareness, perception. Eveiy case of con- 
sciousness is dramatic; diama is an enhancement of the 
conditions of consciousness. 

These consideiations enable us to give a fininal defini- 
t!on of consciousness m lelalion to mind oi meanings. 
Consciousness, an idea, is that phase of a system of mean- 
ings whicli at a given time is undeigoing le-diicction, 
transitive tiansformation. The cunent idealistic concep- 
tion of consciousness as a power which modifies events is 
an inveited statement of this fact. To treat consciousness 
as a powei accomplishing the change, is but anothei in- 
stance of the common philosophic fallacy of converting an 
eventual function into an antecedent force or cause. Con- 
sciousness is the meaning of events in couise of lemaking; 
its “cause** is only the fact that this is one of the ways in 
which natuie goes on In a proximate sense of causality, 
namely as place in a seiies history, its causation is the 
need and demand for filling out what is indeterminate. 
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V The Unity of the Human Being* 

I make no apology foi starting out by saying that we 
have no words that are prepared in advance to be fit for 
framing and expressing sound and tested ideas about the 
unity of the human being, the wholeness of the self. If we 
ask an economist “What is money?” the proper official 
reply is that it is a medium of exchange The answer does 
not stand in the way of a gieat deal of money being ac- 
cumulated by using it to obstiuct the processes of ex- 
change Similarly, we say that woids are a means of com- 
municating ideas But upon some subjects — and the 
present one falls in this class — the words at our disposal 
are largely such as to prevent the communication of ideas 
The woids are so loaded with associations deiived from a 
long past that instead of being tools for thought, our 
thoughts become subservient tools of words. 

The meanings of such words as soul, mind, self, unity, 
even body, aie haidly more than condensed epitomes of 
mankind’s agelong effoils at interpretation of its experi- 
ence These effoils began when man first emerged from the 
state of the anthropoid ape The interpretations which are 
embodied in the words that have come down to us are the 
products of desire and hope, of chance ciicumstance and 
ignorance, of the authority exercised by medicine men and 
piiests as well as of acute observation and sound judg- 
ment 

Physicists had in the beginning a like pioblem. They are 
solving it by the invention of techmcal terms and a techni- 
cal language Symbols have, in principle, only the mean- 
ings that are put upon them because of special inquiries 
engaged in. It will be a long time before anything of this 
sort will be accomplished for human beings To expel tra- 

* An address delivered before the College of Physiaans in St 
Louis, Apiil 21, 1937 Fust time published 
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ditional meanings and leplace them by ideas that aie 
products of conti oiled inquiries is a slow and painful 
piocess 

Doubtless advance is possible, and will be made, by in- 
vention of woids that aie not charged with tlie debris of 
man’s past expeiience. But it is also possible that this 
process cannot be earned with safety as fai as it can be 
with physical things Our technical teims might easily rep- 
resent such aiti&cial constiuctions that they would fail to 
help us in dealings with human beings — witli the John 
Smiths and Susan Joneses witli whom we rub elbows in 
daily life 

The woids in which I try to communicate ideas to you 
aie, then, at best, but means of stimulating peisonal ob- 
seivation and reflection This statement holds even of the 
phrase “the unity of the human being,” At first, the words 
have only a meaning derived fiom a contrast effect. The 
idea of man as an integral whole is projected against a 
backgiound of beliefs about man which are chiefly of emo- 
tional origin and force; against belief in a dualism that 
was tlie expression of religious and nioial institutions and 
tiaditions. 

The phrase “unity of man” has at fust, accordingly, a 
negative meaning. It expi esses a way of not talking about 
soul and body, body and mind. The word “unity” is a 
protest against the canonized dualism expressed in the 
piesence of the word “and,” Nevertheless, the split ex- 
pressed in this word is so engiained in oui emotional and 
intellectual habits that no sooner have wc consciously re- 
jected it in one form than it recurs in another. The dualism 
is found today even among, those who have abandoned its 
earliei manifestations. It is sliown in separations made be- 
tween the structural and the functional, between the brain 
and the rest of the body; between the central nervous 
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system and the vegetative nervous system and viscera, 
and most fundamentally, between the oiganism and the 
envnonment. For the first of each of these pairs of terms 
— structure, biain, organism — retains something of the 
isolation and alleged independence that used to belong to 
the ^'soul” and the “mind” and later to “consaousness.” 

While it is necessaiy to advance from the negative 
meaning of the phiase “the unity of man” the idea of 
unity also has its perils For it has taken on associations 
during centuries of philosophic discussion that make it a 
dangeious word It has become almost an invitation to set 
an abstraction in place of concrete phenomena You and 
I can easily think of comprehensive systems — ^psychiatric, 
theiapeutic, philosophical and psychological — suggested 
in the first place by undoubted facts, which under the pro- 
tecting shield of the idea of unity, have been built up so as 
to force the facts, disguising and distorting them At the 
piesent time there is a revulsion against the endless split- 
ting up of human beings into bits. It^is going on with re- 
spect to cells, stiuctuies and oigans, sensations, ideas, re- 
flexes; and with respect to atoms and^ electrons. The 
phrase “unity of man” is a protest against analysis of man 
into sepal ate ultimate elements, as well as against the 
traditional split into body and soul But it is easier, much 
easier, to set up the idea of unity in a vague way, than it 
IS to translate it into definite facts. 

“Unity of the human being” only indicates, at best, a 
pomt of view, and the point of view has no meaning save 
as it is used as a vantage pomt from which to observe and 
inteipret actual phenomena. 

We often hear such phiases as the unity of a family, 
the unity of a nation These phiases stand for somethmg 
Yet in the histoiy of social and political speculation, men 
have allowed the words to take the bit in their teeth and 
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run away from inquiiy into the actual facts to which they 
refei These instances of the use of “unity” may, howevei 
piovidc a suggestion from which it is safe to set out. What- 
evei else the unity is oi is not, it at least means the way 
in which a numbei of different poisons and things work 
togethei towaid a common end. This %vorktug together 
exists in action, opeiation, not as a static object oi collec- 
tion of objects It is this kind of unity that seems to me to 
give the clew to undeistandmg the xmity of tlie human 
being. 

We can lecognize and identify a man as a single object, 
a numeiical unit, by observation which maiks out bound- 
aiies, as we note that the bounded object moves as a 
whole In that way you lecognize me as a single object 
standing heie on the stage before you That is the way in 
which we lecognize a rock, tiee or house as a single ob- 
ject, as a unity and whole. But that which malces a rode a 
single whole is the inteiaction of swarms of molecules, 
atoms, and elections; its unity is an affair of the way ele- 
ments woik together. The boundaiies by which we maik 
off a human bding as a unit are vciy diffcient fiom the 
energies and organization of eueigies that make him a unU 
fied human being. We can obseive the boundaries at a 
single moment. We can giasp the unity only, so to speak, 
longitudinally — only as something that goes on in a 
stietch of time It is not found in any number of cross- 
sectional views 

Nevertheless, if we could look into the minds of our 
ncighbois, I think we should not be much suiprised to 
find in them quite fiequently the notion that a man exists 
within the boundaries which are visible, tangible, and 
obseivable. In a word, the man is identified with what is 
underneath his skin. We incline to suppose that we would 
know all about him if we could find out eveiy thing that is 
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happening in his brain and olhei parts of his nervous sys- 
tem in his glands, muscles, visceia, heart and lungs and 
so on. 

Now up to a certain point we are on the right track, 
provided we emphasize sufSciently the interaction, the 
working together, of all these diverse processes. We can 
get a better idea of the unity of the human being as we 
know more about all these processes and the way they 
work together, as they check, and stimulate one another 
and bring about a balance But the one positive point I 
wish to present is that while this is necessary it is not 
enough. We must observe and understand these internal 
processes and their interactions from the standpoint of 
their interaction with what is gomg on outside the skin — 
with that which is called the environment — if we are to 
obtain a genuine conception of the unity of the human 
being. 

Our attitude with respect to this matter is a strange 
mixture. In special pomts we take for granted the inclu- 
sion of the conditions and energies that are outside the 
boundaries set by the skin. No one supposes for a mo- 
ment that there can be respiration without the suriound- 
ing air, 01 that the lungs are anything more than organs 
of interaction with what is outside the body No one thinks 
of separating the processes of digestion from connection 
with foodstuffs derived by means of other organs from the 
environment We know that eye, ear and hand, and so- 
matic musculatuie, are concerned with objects and events 
outside the boundaries of the body These things we take 
for granted so regulaily and unconsciously that it seems 
foolish to mention them Physiologists at le^t recognize 
that what is true of bieathing and digestion holds also of 
the circulation of fluids that goes on entirely within the 
body, although the connection of these processes with en- 
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vironing conditions is a stage moie indiiect The stiuc- 
tuie and pioccsscs of the cential neivoiis system do not 
have that immediate connection with the outside woild 
that the peiiphcial neural htructuics have. 

Yet an authoiity upon the anatomy and physiology of 
tlie neivous system lecently used those woids ‘‘Every 
movement is the result of the messages which pass from 
the cential mass of neive cells to the muscles, and the 
outgoing messages aie vaiied according to the lepoits sub- 
mitted by the sense oigans. These show what is happening 
in the woild outside, and the neivous system must evolve 
a plan of action appiopiiatc to the occasion.”*' 

That movements affected by the muscles have to do, di- 
rectly and indiiectly, with activities of seeking, defense, 
and taking possession of energies of the outside woild is 
obvious The cential neivous system has the function of 
evolving the plans and proceduies that take effect in deal- 
ing with outside conditions as they are lepoited thiough 
sense organs — and I suppose it would be admitted that 
these reports vuiy, depending upon what the body was 
doing picviously in connection with outside conditions. 

In other woids, with icspect to eveiy special set of or- 
ganic stiuctiues and processes, we take it for giaiited that 
things beyond the body aic mvolved in iniei action with 
those inside the body, and that we cannot imdei stand the 
latter in isolation. I did not give the quotation from Dr. 
Adiian because it piesented a novel revelation. Actually, 
it states a fact so generally recognized as to be a common- 
place. The strangeness of the mixture of which T spoke 
consists in the fact that while we recognize the involve- 
ment of conditions external to the body in all oiganic 
processes, when they aie taken one by one, we often tail 
to recognize and act upon the idea as an inclusive principle 
♦ N Adrian, Ilarvaid Tercentenary Publkaiiom, vol I, p. 4 
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by which to undei stand the unity of man and the dis- 
orders which result from disruption of this unity 
Whole philosophical systems have been built up, for 
example, by treating thinking, especially in so-called ab- 
stiact ideas, as having no connection with the activities 
the body executes in the environment in use and enjoy- 
ment of the conditions it piesents Theie is many a mathe- 
matician who would be shocked if he were told that his 
constructions had anylhmg to do with activities cariied 
on in the environment. Yet we know that neural structures 
and processes developed m control and use of the environ- 
ment are the organs of all thinking Even some who call 
themselves behaviorists, who pnde themselves on their 
strictly scientific attitude, have identified the behavior 
about which they taUc with the behavior of the nervous 
system in and by itself Having, for example, identified 
thought with language — a position for which much may be 
said — they go on to locate language in the vocal cords, 
ignoring the tiansaction of communication in which, di- 
rectly and indirectly, other human beings talce part. It 
may even be that on occasion physiaans think of diseases, 
and even psychical -disorders, as something that goes on 
wholly mside the body, so that they treat what goes on 
outside as, at most, an external cause rather than a con- 
stituent and interacting factor m the disease 
At all events, there is a good deal of description and 
interpietation in many fields in which the stiuctural and 
static loid it over the active and functioning Whenever 
we find this to be the case we may be sure that some struc- 
ture of the body has been described and interpreted in 
isolation fiom its connection with an activity in which an 
environment plays an integral part 
On the other hand, when physicians proceed to regulate 
the diet, sleep and exercise of patients, when they inquire 
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into anti give advice about Iheii habits, they aic dealing 
with the “use of the self’’ in its active functional connec- 
tion with the outside woild. What, then, 1 am urging is 
simply the systematic and constant piojection of what is 
here involved into all oui obseivations, judgments and 
geneializations about the unity and the bieakdowns of 
unity of human beings Foi its implications aie that all 
beliefs and piactices which giatuitously split up the unity 
of man have their final loot in the sepaiation of ivhat goes 
on inside the body fiom integiated in tei action ivith what 
goes on outside. 

This abstiact piinciple becomes coiiciete as soon as one 
thinks not of enviionment in geneial, but of the human 
enviionment — that which is foimed by contacts and rela- 
tions with oiu human fellows, Psychialiists have made us 
familial with disturbances labeled “withdrawal fiom re- 
ality.” They have pointed out the role of this wxthdiawal 
in many pathological occurrences What aie these with- 
drawals but cases of the inteiuiption or cessation of “the 
active opeiative pieseiice of enviioning conditions in the 
activities of a human being”? What aic the losulting 
pathological phenomena but evidences that the self loses 
Its integiity wiUim itself when it loses integration with the 
medium m which it lives? 

It IS only necessaiy to think of tliose mild instances of 
withdiawal, foiming oidinaiy day-dicaming and fantasy 
building, to appieciate that the environment which is in- 
volved is human oi social. When a person builds up not 
only a systematized delusion of wealth but engages in a 
day-dieani in which he has come into possession of a laige 
sum of money, it is not the physical money he is thinking 
of, but the piestige and powei it gives him over his fellows. 
If a fantasy becomes habitual and controlling, it brings 
about, sooner or later, letraction from even the physical 
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environment But these withdrawals from physical sur- 
roundings originate in disturbances of relationship with 
the human environment They go back to such things as 
pettings and coddlings, personal rejections, failure to win 
recognition and approvals, fear of those in authority, frus- 
tration of hope and desire by social conditions 
We may then anticipate a time when oui entire tradi- 
tional psychology will be looked upon as extraordmaiily 
one-sided in its exclusive concern with actions and reac- 
tions of human beings with their physical surroundings to 
the neglect of interpersonal relationships. We have, to be 
sure, reached a point where we have chapters and books 
entitled “social psychology ’’ But we are far from having 
reached the point in which it is seen that the whole differ- 
ence between animal and human psychology is constituted 
by the tiansformmg effect exercised upon the foimer by 
intercourse and association with other persons and gioups 
of persons. For, apart from unconditioned reflexes, like the 
knee-jerk, it may be questioned whethei there is a single 
human activity 01 experience which is not profoundly af- 
fected by the social and cultural environment. Would we 
have any intellectual operations without the language 
which is a social product? As foi our emotional life, per- 
mit me to cite two passages written by a physician: “Con- 
tact with human beings is the stimulus that elicits emo- 
tional and visceral reactions It is not the clatter of rail- 
ways and motors, this 'fast hurrying age in which we live’ 
so often spoken of, it is lather the piide, the envy, the 
ambition, the rage, the disappointment, the defeat that de- 
velop in puiely human relations that stir the viscera”, and 
again “There is an immense amount of hokum uttered 
about the psychological tensions caused by our swiftly 
moving eia, as though the telephone, the radio, and the 
electric refrigerator were instruments that could swerve 
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the visceia The emotional life docs not actually hinge on 
machineiy but on the type of lesponse to living situations, 
situations that foi the most part aie created by human 
contacts.”* 

I do not believe T am going beyond the implications of 
these passages when I say that the operation of “living 
situations created by human contacts” is tlie only intel- 
ligible ground upon which we can distinguish between 
what we call the higher and the lowei (the physical on one 
side and the ideal and “spiritual” on the otlier) in human 
experience. The occurrence of a sensation, for example, 
may be described as an interaction between certain neural 
processes and certain vibrations The principle involved 
here is the same in animals and in man. But the signifi- 
cance of a quality of red depends upon the part it plays 
in the customary uses and enjoyments of the social group 
of which a person is a member. To a bull, its presence is a 
purely physiological stimulus. For a child, it may be that 
a diess, worn perhaps only on a festal occasion or a ribbon 
worn for adornment in the presence of others, is that 
which fixes the significance of red. When we wait in an 
automobile for a traffic light to turn, red is still a physio- 
logical stiinulus But it has its signtficance in terms of 
adaptation of the behavior of individuals to one another. 
The emotional import of red in a red, white and blue flag 
to a patriotic American citizen is surely not native in 
physiological stiucture. 

Examples do not prove the principle laid down. But I 
do believe that reflection upon these and similar cases will 
show that the only verifiable basis wc have for marking 
off the experiences that have practical, emotional and in- 
tellectual significance from those which do not is the in- 

* Houston, The Art of Treatment, pp. 348-349 ; p 4S0. 
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fluence of cultural and social forces upon internal physio 
logical processes. 

At least, what I have said is a challenge to produce any 
instance of an experience having so-called ideal or even 
“spiritual” meaning that cannot be accounted for on this 
ground Otherwise we must have recourse to the old divis- 
ion between soul and body. Take the case of those who re- 
volt against the old dualism, and who because of their re- 
volt imagine they must throw away and deny the existence 
of all phenomena that go by the names of “higher,” intel- 
lectual and moral. Such persons exist They suppose they 
are not scientific unless they reduce everything to the ex- 
clusively somatic and physiological This procedure is a 
conspicuous instance of what must happen when observa- 
tion, description and interpretation of human events are 
confined to what goes on under the skin to the exclusion 
of their integrated interaction with environmental condi- 
tions, paiticularly the environment formed by other hu- 
man beings. Knowledge of strictly somatic organs and 
processes is certainly necessary for scientific understand- 
ing of “higher” phenomena. But only half-way science 
neglects and rules out the other factor 

We may reject the traditional dualism In my conviction 
we should reject it. We cannot be scientific save as we 
seek for the physiological, the physical factor in every 
emotional, intellectual and volitional experience. As more 
is known of this factor, more intellectual capital and more 
resources of control are at our command In the case of the 
physician especially is it so true as to be a truism, that the 
more anatomical, chemical and immunological information 
he has, the better prepared is he for his work. And it is 
also true that our knowledge of social relations and their 
effects upon native and original physiological piocesses is 
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scanty and unoiganized in compaiison with the physical 
knowledge at command. 

But in view of the lole played by human contacts and 
relations in developing and sustaining the emotional and 
intellectual quality of human expeiience on one side, and 
in bringing disUubance and disoidei into it on the other, 
this fact is all the moie leason for devoting constant atten- 
tion to tlie as yet i datively unknown factoi in the case of 
every human being who comes under obseivation This 
need cannot be met by knowledge of even tlic most up- 
to-date scientific psychology which now exists. For, un- 
foituiiately, this psychology suffers foi the most part from 
exactly the one-sided concern in question the failure to 
talce into account the opeiations and effects of relation- 
ships between human beings. 

To me, a layman, it appeals that physicians have a 
unique opportunity for building up just the kind of knowl- 
edge that is now so largely lacking riiysicians aie the per- 
sons who have the most diiect, intimate and continued 
contact with the living situations in which the pioblem is 
most acutely picsent Since the decline of the influence of 
piiest and pastoi, no olhei professional body is in a posi- 
tion to malte such a contnbutiini and lender such a seiv- 
ice — though it should be acknowledged that the gioup of 
teachcis also has an oppoitunily of which it fails to talie 
adequate advantage I am impi eased, as eveiy one else 
natuially is, with the now oft-made statement that at 
least one-half of those who consult physicians aie suffer- 
ing from ailments having a stiictly neural basis and that 
show psychopatliological traits. Indeed, this statement 
seems to me to be actually a great undei -statement of the 
seriousness of the situation. 

For the conception of good health is so vague that most 
persons do not go to see a physician until their ailments 
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have become rather extreme No one knows how many 
who do not come suffei loss of eneigy, efficiency and hap- 
piness because of difficulties that have a psychic aspect. 
A fair guess would be, I take it, that this group includes, 
in some degiee, everybody If the factor of human rela- 
tionships is as fundamental in production of these dis- 
ordeis, slight and intense, as we now have reason to be- 
lieve IS the case, it is impossible to over-state the extent 
or the impoitance of the concrete body of knowledge 
physicians can build up 

At this point, I must invite your attention again to the 
dubious and .controversial state in which the whole mat- 
ter of so-called higher mental states finds itself, and the 
disastrous consequences that ensue In saying this, I am 
not referring to controveisies between philosophers and 
psychologists about the relations of the mental and physi- 
cal — controversies that pass under the names of interac- 
tionism, parallelism, materialism, etc. I think these are of 
no great practical impoitance save as they reflect certain 
divisions of a more practical kind that are rife. There are 
some who are so impiessed with the influence of mind 
upon body, and with oppoitunities for exploiting those 
whose troubles have a marked psychic phase, that they 
form special cults, while there are others who react to the 
opposite extieme. They will have as little to do with any- 
thing that cannot be located and described in some specific 
lesion or specific somatic process The respective views and 
practices of the two groups supply ammunition the one to 
the other. It is this situation which gives practical point 
to the seaich for the unity of the human being, and that 
justifies presentation of the view that unity and its bieak- 
downs must be sought for in the interactions between in- 
dividual organisms and theii environment, especially that 
of human assoaations. 
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111 this connection may be cited some rathei simple facts 
which indicate that theic is nothing mystical oi meta- 
physical in acknowledgment of the "highei” functions 
when they aie inleipreted by the view that has been set 
foith.'AVlien one of us steps on the toes of his ncighboi in 
a crowded place, we offer legiets — ^since othciwise we aie 
likely to subject ourselves to sour looks, nutation and re- 
sentment. A stiictly physical event has taken place, but 
even from an oidinaiy common-sense point of view, the 
physical is not the whole of the matter. The presence of a 
peisonal i elation introduces a qualifying factor 

If I stub my toe on an object left lying on a public 
sheet my response is quite diffeient from that which hap- 
pens if I stub it on the root of a tiee in climbing a moun- 
tain. In the hist case, I feel tlie object has no business 
there, that somebody has been caieless, tliat something 
ought to be done about such things. A personal element 
has modified an othciwise puiely physical reaction. In the 
second case, I may suffei equal or giealer pain, but if the 
pain should be paitly that of iirilation, the uiitation is 
directed at my own awkwardness Again, I can haidly 
imagine anyone thinking that the pain a child suffers from 
colic is of the same quality as the agony of torture a sen- 
sitive child suffois fioin an act of injustice or unkindness 
at Uie hands of some one fiom whom he expects diffeient 
treatment. 

Sentimentalists put the pain a dog suffers in undergoing 
an act of vivisection on the same level with what a parent 
suffers who has lost a child. To other people, this attitude 
seems to display laiher extiaoidinary callousness towards 
distinctively human pain — a pain that is what it is because 
the processes of the human organism have been pro- 
foundly affected by illations with another human being. 

The point illiistiated by these simple instances is that 
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the whole ground for the difference between a sensation 
and an emotion seems to lie m the absence or presence of 
a response commg horn another human being Persons ac- 
quire likes and dislikes for physical objects and physical 
scenes But upon the stiictly physical level — meaning by 
that, one in which a human relation plays no part — dis- 
like is expressed by simple rejection, as, say, one ‘‘doesn’t 
like olives or castor oil ” When the rejection is accom- 
panied by emotion, even a layman suspects there is some- 
thing back of it When such cases are studied it is found, 
practically without exception, that the object rejected is 
of a kind that has been socially “conditioned,” as the term 
goes The strong stirring of emotional interest that most 
people experience when revisiting, after a lapse of years, 
the scenes of theii childhood is called out by the fact that 
these scenes were not merely the theatrical stage and prop- 
erties of early activities, but have entered so intimately 
into personal relations with fathei and mother, brother 
and sisters and playmates, that it is impossible to diaw a 
line and say the influence of the physical ends here and 
that of the social begins there 
It may be assumed, I suppose, that all students of bi- 
ology and physiology now take it for gianted that there 
is no recollection apart from a modification of neural 
stiucture undergone in consequence of an earlier expeii- 
ence. But would any one attempt to read off from even the 
most minute and thoiough study of the stiucture of the 
modified neural cells and the chemical processes going on 
in them, what the nature of the earlier experience was? 
I imagine not, I also imagine that there are few indeed 
who think any possible future devdopment of knowledge 
will enable this result to come to pass, making it possible 
to reconstitute a past experience on the basis of what can 
be observed about an organic structure. What is relied 
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upon is peisonal contact and communication, while per- 
sonal attitudes, p;oing doepoi than the nicic asking of ques- 
tions, aie needed in oidci to establish the confidence 
which is a tondition foi the patient's telling the stoiy of 
his past* The orgmiic modification is theu' — it is indis- 
pensable, Without it the patient would not be able to le- 
call past incidents. But this is not enough. The physical 
fact has to be taken up into the context of peisonal lela- 
tions between human being and human being befoie it 
becomes a fact of the living present 

Intellectual operations aic disci immativc They biing 
things to a focus, to a point, down, as we say, to brass 
tacks But when we are angiy oi depressed, we are mad or 
sad all ovei, A physical pain may be moie or less definitely 
and accurately localized. But while we may feel severe 
local burnings and constiictions in the case of severe 
gtief, thcie is also a total experienced response which oc- 
curs. It opeiates thiough oiganic sLiuctures, especially 
the visceia. But if it weie leferied exclusively to them, to 
the exclusion of a lelation to another human being, it 
would not bo giicf. 

I remembei as a child trying to lemstate on a hot sum- 
mer's day, the experience of a day in wintei — not just to 
recall intellectually that it was cold, but to iccovei the 
actual feeling. Natuially, 1 nevei succeeded, and I was not 
aware that if I had succeeded it would have been an hallu- 
cination What I was attempting, was, however, haidly 
more difficult than it is, when we aie expciiencing an in- 
tense emotion, to piocuie or peimit the introduction of 
ideas associated with anotlier mood. Elation and stiong 
hope take such possession of us that we cannot enteitain 
ideas that suggest the possibility of failuie as long as the 
emotions last. The person depressed with melancholy has 
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no room for any idea connected with success or vital 
hope 

Now it may be doubted whether theie is any idea, no 
matter how intellectual and abstract, that is not tinged, if 
not dyed, with the emotion that aiises from the total le- 
sponse of the whole oiganism to its surroundings The 
cases, then, of the influence of emotions upon somatic 
conditions, even to the extent of produemg neuroses in 
some cases and cz eating astomshing recoveries in other 
cases, have nothing mystical or metaphysical about them 
They are expressions of the regulative foice exeicised over 
partial organic processes by the whole of which they are 
part 

I have given a number of illustrations which by them- 
selves are commonplace lather than weighty The prin- 
ciple they are intended to illustiate is, however, of the 
utmost importance For, as I have suggested, disruption of 
the unity of the self is not limited to the cases that come 
to physicians and institutions foi treatment They ac- 
company every disturbance of normal relations of hus- 
band and wife, paient and child, group and group, class 
and class, nation and nation Emotional responses are so 
total as compared with the partial natuie of intellectual 
lesponses, of ideas and abstract conceptions, that their 
consequences aie more pervasive and more enduring I 
can, accoidingly, think of nothing of greater piactical im- 
portance than that the psychic effects of human lelation- 
ships, noimal and abnoimal, should be the object of con- 
tinued study, including among the consequences the indi- 
lect somatic effects 

We cannot understand the conditions that produce 
unity in the human being and conditions that generate 
disruptions of this unity until the study of the relations of 
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human beings lo one aiiothei is as alcU, as uniemilting 
and db systematic as the study of strictly physiological 
and anatomical piocesses and stiuctuies has been in the 
past. The plea is not for any remission on the side of tlie 
latter. But we need to rccovei fiom the impiession, now 
widespiead, that the essential pioblem is solved when 
chemical, immunological, physiological and anatomical 
knowledge is sufficiently obtained. We cannot understand 
and employ this knowledge until it is placed integially 
m the context of what human beings do to one anothei in 
the vast vaiiety of theii contacts and associations. Until 
the study is undertaken in this spiiit, neglect will continue 
to bleed and so suppoit belief m the soul, and in mental 
processes supposed to be wholly independent of the or- 
ganism and of somatic conditions. The consequences pro- 
duced by this belief will not be confined to errois of the- 
oiy. The piactical outcome is division and conflict in 
action where unity and coopeiation of social effort are 
uigcntly leqimcd. 

I may repluase what 1 have said by saying Lliat the fine 
old saying “A sound mind in a sound bocly^* can and 
should be extended to lead “A sound human being in a 
sound human enviionment.’* The mere chiUige in wording 
is nothing. A change in aims and niclhod,s of woiking in 
tliat diiection would mean moic than any of us can esti- 
mate. Is theie anything in the whole business of politics, 
economics, moials, education — indeed in any profession 
— save the construction of a proper human environment 
tliat will sei ve, by its veiy existence, to piodiice sound and 
whole human beings, who in turn will maintain a sound 
and healthy human enviionment? 

This is the univeisal and all-embracing human task. Its 
first phase cannot be turned ovei to politicians alone, and 
the second phase cannot be tuined over to paients, preach- 
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ers and teachers alone It is not the peculiai business of 
any special calling. Yet peihaps theie is none who is more 
intimately concerned with aiding production of sound in- 
dividual human beings than the physiaan There is none 
who has as much opportunity as he has to observe the ef- 
fects of disturbed and disordered human relations m pro- 
duction of warped and divided personalities. The situa- 
tions with which physicians deal aie not artificially pro- 
duced in laboratoiies They are nevertheless suffiaently 
extensive and varied to provide conditions of control like 
those of the laboiatory 

I cannot help thinking that the idea of preventive medi- 
cine and of pubhc health policies have bearing and appli- 
cation upon the point made Because of the unity of the 
human being, because of the inextricable intertwining of 
the physical and psychical in his make-up, the work of 
preventing disease and disordeis is not completely done 
when the physical conditions of sanitation, puie water, 
,and milk supply, sewage disposal, and healthy homes 
have been attended to The social conditions that make for 
the production of unified, effective, reasonably happy hu- 
man bemgs and their opposites, come into the picture also 
'We may solve the problems of dualism and monism satis- 
factorily in theoiy, and yet not have touched the sore spots 
in society and in individuals, and this is the place where 
they have to be lesolved practically 

The one way out of the division that has disclosed itself 
to my vision is continued and peisistent study of the con- 
crete efiect of social situations upon individual human 
beings, and the effect, in return, of human beings upon 
social relations. T believe that the honor of addressing this 
College of Physicians has not unduly influenced me and 
I hope you will not believe otherwise if I close by saying 
that in this study the physician has a position of unique 
opportunity and responsibility. 




CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

THINKING AND MEANING 

I • The Natural History of Thinking* 

THE man in the street, when asked what he thinks 
about a certain matter, often lephes that he does not think 
at all; he knows. The suggestion is that thinking is a case 
of active uncestainty set ovei against conviction or un- 
questioning assurance. When he adds that he does not 
have to think, but knows, the further implication is that 
thinking, when needed, leads to knowledge, that its pur- 
pose or object is to secure stable equilibrium It is my 
purpose to show some of the mam stages through which 
thinking, understood m this way, actually passes in its at- 
tempt to reach its most effective working; that is, the 
maximum of reasonable certainty. 

I wish to show how a variety of modes of thinking, 
easily recogmzable m the progress of both the race and the 
individual, may, be identified and arranged as successive 
species of the relationship which doubting bears to as- 
suiance, as various ratios, so to speak, which the vigor of 
doubting bears to mere acquiescence. The presumption is 
that the function of questioning is one which has con- 
tinually grown m intensity and range, that doubt is con- 
tinually chased back, and, being cornered, fights more 
desperately, and thus clears the ground more thoroughly 
Its successive stations or arrests constitute stages of think* 

From Essays in Experimental Logic, pp 183-216 
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mg. Oi to change the mctaphoi, just in the degiee that 
whal has been accepted as fact — the object of assuiance — 
loses stable equilibrium, the tension involved in the ques- 
tioning attitude incieases, until a leadjustment gives a new 
and less easily shaken equilibiium. 

The natiual tendency of man is not to pi css home a 
doubt, but to cut inquuy as shoit as possible. The piac- 
ticdl man’s impatience with theoiy has become a piov- 
eib; it expi esses just the feeling that, since the thinking 
piocess is of use only in substituting ceitainty foi doubt, 
any appaient pi elongation of it is iisel'ess speculation, 
wasting time and diveiting the mind from important is- 
sues. To follow the line of least lesistance is to cut shoit 
the stay in the sphere of doubts and suggestions, and to 
make the speediest letuin into the woild where one can 
act. The lesult, of couise, is that difficulties aic evaded or 
suimounted rather than leally disposed of. Hence, in spite 
of the opposition of the would-be practical man, the needs 
of piactice, of economy, and of efficiency have themselves 
compelled a contimial deepening of doubt and widening 
of the aiea of investigation 
It is within this evolution that we have to find oiu 
stages of thinking. The initial stage is wheie the doubt is 
hardly endured but not entertained, it is no welcome guest 
but an intruder, to be got rid of as speedily as possible. 
Development of altei native and competitive suggestions, 
the foiming of suppositions (of ideas), goes but a little 
way. The mind seizes upon the nearest or most convenient 
instrument of dismissing doubt and rcatlaining security. 
At the other end is the definitive and conscious search for 
pioblems, and the development of elalioiatc and system- 
atized methods o£ investigation — the industry and tech- 
nique of science. Between these limits conic piocesses 
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which have started out upon the path of doubt and in- 
quiiy, and then halted by the way 
In the fiist stage of the journey, beliefs are treated as 
something fixed and static To those who are using them 
they are simply another kind of fact They are used to 
settle doubts, but the doubts are treated as arising quite 
outside the ideas themselves Nothing is further from rec- 
ognition than that ideas themselves are open to doubt, or 
need criticism and revision Indeed, the one who uses 
static meanings is not even aware that they^oiigmated and 
have been elaborated for the sake of dealing with conflicts 
and problems The ideas are just “there, and they may 
be used like any pi evidential dispensation to help men out 
of the troubles into which they have fallen 
Words are generally held responsible for this fixation 
of the idea, for this substantiation of it into a kind of 
thing A long line of critics has made us familial with the 
invincible habit “of supposing that wherever there is a 
name there is some reality corresponding to it”, of sup- 
posing that general and abstract words have their equiva- 
lent objects somewhere tn rerum nature, as have also sin- 
gular and proper names. We know with what simplicity of 
self-confidence the English empirical school has accounted 
for the ontological speculation of Plato, JWords tend to 
fix intellectual contents, and give them a certain air of in- 
dependence and individuality. That some truth is here 
expressed there can be no question. 

But this petrifying influence of words is after all only a 
superficial explanation There must be some meaning 
present or the word could not fix it, there must be some- 
thing which accounts for the disposition to use names as a 
medium of fossilization There is, in truth, a certain real 
fact — an existent reality — ^behind both the word and the 
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meaning it stands foi . This icality is social usage The poi- 
son who consults a dictionary is getting an established fact 
when he turns thcic foi the definition of a toim. He finds 
the sense in which the woid is cuuonlly used 
Ideas, or meanings fixed in teims, show the scheme of 
values which the community uses in appiaising raaKciR 
that need consideiation and whiih aio indctcimin«ate oi 
unassuicd. They aic held up as slandaids for all its mem- 
beis to follow The fixed oi static idea is a fact cxpiessing 
an established social attitude, a cusloni. It is not merely 
vcibal, because it denotes a foice which operates, as all 
customs do, in contiolling paiticulai cases But since it 
maiks a mode of intcipietation, a scheme foi assigning 
values, a way of dealing with doubtful cases, it falls within 
tlic sphere of ideas. Oi, coming to the life of the individual, 
the fixed meaning represents, not a state of consciousness 
fixed by a name, but a lecoguition of a habitual way of 
belief a habit of undei standing. 

With advance in the complexity of life, however, rules 
accumulate, and discrimination — that is, a ccitam degiee 
of iiiquiiing and critical attitude — cnteis in, Inquny takes 
effect, however, in seeking among a collection of fixed ideas 
just the one to be used, utliei than in diiccting suspicion 
against any lule or idea as such, or in an attempt to dis- 
cover or constitute a new one. It is baully necessaiy to 
refei to the development of casuistiy, or to the multipli- 
cation of distinctions within dogmas, oi to the giowth of 
ceremonial law in cumbious detail, to iiiclicale what the 
outcome of this logical stage is likely to be. The essential 
thing is that doubt and inquiiy aie diiectcd neither at Ihe 
natuie of the intiinsic fact itself, noi at the value of the 
idea as such, but simply at the manner in which one is at- 
tached to the other Thinking falls outside both fact and 
idea, and into the sphere of theli external connection. Tt is 
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Still a fiction of judicial piocedure that there is alieady in 
existence some custom 01 law under which eveiy possible 
dispute — that is, every doubtful or unassured case — falls, 
and that the j’udge only declaies which law is applicable 
in the particuki case. This point of view has tremendously 
affected the theoiy of logic in its histone development 
In this form ideas become the chief instruments of so- 
cial conscivation Judicial decision and penal coirection 
are lestucted and ineffective methods of maintaining so- 
cial mstitutions unchanged, compaied with instilling in 
advance uniform ideas — fixed modes of appraising all so- 
cial questions and issues These set ideas thus become the 
embodiment of the values which any group has realized 
and intends to perpetuate The fixation supports them 
against dissipation through attrition of circumstance, and 
against destruction through hostile attack 
When we substitute for ideas as uniform rules by which 
to decide doubtful cases that malting over of ideas which 
is lequisite to make them fit, the quality of thought al- 
teis. We may fairly say that we have come into another 
stage The idea is now regaided as essentially subject to 
change, as a manufactured article needing to be made 
ready for use As the scheduled stock of fixed ideas giows 
laiger, their application to specific questions becomes 
more difficult, prolonged, and loundabout Theie has to 
be a definite hunting foi the specific idea which is ap- 
propiiate, there has to be comparison of it with other 
ideas This comes to involve a ceitam amount of mutual 
compromise and modification before selection is possible. 
The idea thus gets somewhat shaken. It has to be made 
over so that it may harmonize with other ideas possessing 
equal worth. Often the very accumulation of fixed ideas 
commands this reconstruction The dead weight of the 
material becomes so great that it cannot sustain itself 
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without a leadjustmenl of the contei of giavity. Simplifi- 
cation and systematization arc lequued, and these call for 
icflection, Ciitical cases come up m which the fiction of an 
idea or iiile alieady in existence cannot ho maintained. T( 
is impossible to conceal that old idea.s have to be radically 
modified befoie the situation can be dealt with. The fiic- 
tion of ciicumstance melts away their congealed fixity. 
Judgment becomes legislative. 

Discussion is an apt name foi this attitude of thought, 
ft is biinging vaiious beliefs togethei ; shaking one against 
another and teaiing down then ligidity Tt is conveisation 
of thoughts, it is dialogue — tlie mothci of dialectic in 
more than the etymological sense. No pioccss is more le- 
cunent in histoiy than the transfei of opeiations cairied 
on between diffeient peisons into the aiena of the individ- 
uaUs own consciousness. The discussion whicli at first took 
place by bunging ideas fiom different persons into con- 
tact, by inlioducing them into the foium of competition, 
and by subjecliug them to critical comparison and selec- 
tive decision, finally became a habit of the individual with 
himself. He became a miniaiuie social assemblage, in 
whicli pi os and cons were brought into play stiuggling 
foi the mastery — for final conclusion. In some such way 
wc conceive reflection to be bom. 

It is evident that discussion, the agitation of ideas, if 
judged from the standpoint of the older fixed ideas, is a 
destructive process Ideas are not only shaken together 
and apart, they aie so shaken in themselves that their 
whole validity becomes doubtful INIind, and not merely 
beliefs, becomes unceitain. The attempt to haimonize dif- 
feient ideas means that in themselves they are discrepant. 
The search foi a conclusion means that accepted ideas are 
only points of view, and hence personal affaiis Needless to 
say it was the Sophists who emphasized and generalized 
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this negative aspect — this presupposition of loss of as- 
surance, of inconsistency, of “subjectivity.” They took it 
as applying not only to this, that, and the othei idea, but 
to ideas as ideas Since ideas are no longer fixed contents, 
they are just expressions of an individuaVs way of think- 
ing, Iradcing inheient value, they merely express the in- 
terests that induce the individual to look this way rather 
than that They are made by the individuaFs point of 
view, and hence will be unmade if he can be led to change 
his point of view. Where all was fixity, now all is instabil- 
ity where all was certitude, nothing now exists save 
opinion based on prejudice, mterest, or arbitrary choice. 

The modern point of view, while condemning sophistry, 
yet often agiees with it in limiting the reflective attitude 
as such to self-involution and self-qpnceit Such wholesale 
depreciation ignores the value inherent even in the most 
subjective reflection, for it takes the settled estate which 
is proof that thought is not needed, or that it has done its 
woik, as if it supplied the standard for the occasions in 
which pioblems are hard upon us, and doubt is rife It 
takes the conditions which come about after and because 
we have thought to measure the conditions which call out 
thinking Whenever we really need to reflect, we cannot 
appeal diiectly to the “fact,” for the adequate reason that 
the stimulus to thinking arises just because “facts” have 
shpped away from us. 

Reflection involves running over various ideas, sorting 
them out, comparing one with another, trying to get one 
which will unite in itself the stiength of two, searching for 
new points of view, developing new suggestions, guessing, 
suggesting, selecting, and rejectmg The greater the prob- 
lem, and the greater the shock of doubt and resultant con- 
fusion and uncertainty, the more prolonged and more nec- 
essary is the process of “mere thinking.” It is a more ob- 
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vious phase of biology than of physics, oi sociology than 
of chemistiy; but it peislsts in established sciences. 

What makes the essential difference lictwoen modem le- 
seaich and the icflcction of, say, the (liecks, is not tlie ab- 
sence of “meie thinking,” but the piesonce of conditions 
for testing its lesults, the elaboiatc .system of checks and 
balances found in the technique of modern cxpeiimenta- 
tion The thinking pioccss does not now go on endlessly in 
tcims of Itself, but seeks outlet thiough icfcieiicc to pai- 
ticulai experiences. It is tested liy Ihis lefeience; not, 
however, as if a theoiy could be tested by diiectly com- 
paring it with facts — ^an obvious impossibility — but 
through use in facilitating commerce with facts. It is tested 
as glasses aie tested, things aic looked at through the 
medium of specific meanings to see if theieby they assume 
a more oiderly and clcarei aspect, if they arc less blurred 
and obscuie. 

Discussion, whether with ouiselves oi olheis, goes on by 
i’uggcstion of clews, as the uppeimost object of inteiest 
tviiUis a way heic oi There It is disciiisive and haphazard 
This gives it the devious tendency indicated m Platons le- 
inaik that it needs to be tied to the post of icason. It 
needs, that is, lo have the giound or basis of its vaiious 
component sUlements brought to consciousness in such a 
way as to define the exact value of each The Sociatic con- 
tention IS the need of compelling the common denomma- 
toi, the common subject, underlying the diversity of views 
to exhibit itself U alone gives a sure standaid by which 
the claims of all asset lions may be nieasuiod Until this 
need is met, discussion is a self-deceiving play with un- 
judged, unexamined matteis, which, confused and shift- 
ing, impose themselves upon us. 

By Aiistotle’s time the interest w£is not so much in the 
existence of standaids of decision m cases of doubt and 
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dispute as m the technique of their use. The judge was 
firmly seated on the bench The parties in controversy rec- 
ognized his jurisdiction, and their respective claims were 
submitted for adjudicatuie The need was for rules of pro- 
cedure by which the judge might, m an obvious and im- 
paitial way, brmg the recognized universal or decisive 
law to bear upon pai ticular matters. Hence the elabora- 
tion of those rules of evidence, those canons of demonstra- 
tive force, which are the backbone of the Aiistotelian logic 
There was a code by which to decide upon the admissibil- 
ity and value of pi offered testimony — the rules of the syl- 
logism The judge knew what testimony to permit, when 
and how it should be mtioduced, how it could be im- 
peached or have its competence lessened, and how the evi- 
dence was to be arianged so that a summaiy would also 
be an exhibit of its value in establishing a conclusion. 

This means that theie now is a distinctive t3rpe of think- 
ing marked off fiom meie discussion and reflection It 
may be called either reasoning or pi oof It is reasoning 
when we think of the regularity of the method for getting 
at and employing the unquestioned grounds which give 
validity to othei statements It is proof as regaids the de 
gree of logical desert thereby measured out to such propo- 
sitions Proof is the acceptance or rejection justified 
through the leasonmg 

Reasoning is marshaling a series of terms and proposi- 
tions until we can bind some doubtful fact fiimly to an 
unquestioned, although remote, truth, it is the regular 
way in which a certain proposition is brought to bear on a 
precarious one, clothing the latter with something of the 
peremptory quality of the former. So far as we reach this 
result, and so fai as we can exhibit each step in the nexus 
and be sure it has been rightly peifoimed, we have proof. 

Hence the Aristotelian logic necessarily assumes certain 
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first or fundamental truths unquestioned and unquestion- 
able, self-evident and self-evidencing, neiQiei established 
nor modified by thought, but standing firm in their own 
right This assumption was not, as modern dealers in 
formal logic would sometimes have it, an external psycho- 
logical or metaphysical attachment to the theory of reas- 
oning, to be omitted at will from logic as such* It was an 
essential factor of knowledge that theie should be neces- 
saiy propositions directly appiehended by reason and par- 
ticular ones directly appiehended by sense Reasoning 
could then join them Without the tiuths we have only the 
play of subjective, arbitrary, futile opinion Judgment has 
not taken place, and assertion is without warrant Hence 
the scheduling of first truths is an organic part of any reas- 
oning which IS occupied with securing demonstration, 
surety of assent, or valid conviction To deny the neces- 
sary place of ultimate truths in the logical system of Aris- 
totle and his followers is to make them playeis in a game 
of social convention It is to overlook, to inveit, the fact 
that they weie sincerely concerned with the question of 
attaining the grounds and piocess of assurance. Hence 
they were obliged to assume primary intuitions, meta- 
physical, physical, moial, and mathematical axioms, in 
Older to get the pegs of certamty to which to tie the 
bundles of otherwise contingent propositions 
It is not enough, however, to account foi the ultimate 
major premises, foi the unconditioned giounds upon which 
credibility is assigned We have also to report wheie the 
other side comes fiom matters so unceitain in themselves 
as to require that they have then grounds supplied fiom 
outside The answei in the Aiistotelian scheme is an ob- 
vious one It IS the very nature of sense, of oidmary ex- 
perience, to supply us with matters which in themselves 
are only contingent There is a certain portion of the in- 
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tellectual sphere, that derived from experience, which is 
infected throughout by its unworthy origin It stands for- 
ever condemned to be merely empirical — ^particular, more 
or less accidental, inherently irrational. You cannot make 
gold from dross, and the best that can be done for and 
with material of this sort is to bring it under the pro- 
tection of truth which has warrant and weight in itself. 

We may now chaiacteiize this stage of thinking with 
refeience to our original remark that different stages de- 
note various degrees in the evolution of the doubt-inquiry 
function. As compared with the period of fixed ideas, 
doubt IS awake, and inquiry is active, but in itself it is 
rigidly limited On one side it is bounded by fixed ulti- 
mate truths, whose very nature is that they cannot be 
doubted, which are not products or functions in inquiry, 
but bases that investigation fortunately lests upon In the 
other direction all “matters of fact,” all “empirical truths^ 
belong to a particular spheie or kind of existence, and one 
intrinsically open to suspicion The xegion is condemned 
in a wholesale way In itself it exhales doubt, it cannot be 
reformed, it is to be shunned, or, if this is not possible, to 
be escaped from by climbing up a ladder of intermediate 
terms until we lay hold on the universal The very way in 
which doubt is objectified, taken all in a piece, marks its 
lack of vitality. It is arrested and cooped up in a particular 
place. As with any doubtful character, the less of its com- 
pany the better Uncertainty is not realized as a necessary 
instrument in compelling experienced matters to reveal 
their meaning and inherent order. 

This limitation upon inquiry settles the interpretation 
to be given thought at this stage. Thought has only a 
formal value It is of service in exhibiting and arranging 
grounds upon which any particular proposition may be 
acquitted or condemned, upon which anything already 
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current may be assented to, or upon which belief may reas- 
onably be withheld 

The metaphoi of the law couit is apt Theie is assumed 
some matter to be eithei pioved oi disproved. As mattei, 
as content, it is furnished It is not to be found out In the 
law court it is not a question of discovering what a man 
specifically is, but simply of finding reasons for legarding 
him as guilty or innocent There is no all-around play of 
thought directed to the institution of something as fact, 
but a question of whether grounds can be adduced justi- 
fying acceptance of some proposition already set forth 
The significance of such an attitude comes into lelief when 
we contrast it with what is done in the laboratory In the 
laboratory there is no question of proving that things are 
just thus and so, or that we must accept or reject a given 
statement, theie is simply an interest m finding out what 
sort of things we are dealing with Any quality or change 
that presents itself may be an object of investigation, or 
may suggest a conclusion, for it is judged, not by lefei- 
ence to pre-existent truths, but by its suggestiveness, by 
what it may lead to. The mind is open to inquiry in any 
diiection. 

Hence the fourth stage — covering what is popularly 
known as inductive and empirical science Thought lakes 
the form of inference instead of proof. Proof, as we have 
already seen, is accepting oi rejecting a given proposition 
on the ground of its connection or lack of connection with 
some othei proposition conceded or established But in- 
ference does not terminate in any given pioposition, it is 
after precisely those not given It wants moie facts, differ- 
ent facts Thinking in the mode of infeience insists upon 
terminating in an intellectual advance, in a consciousness 
of truths hitherto escapmg us. Our thinking must not now 
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“pass” certain propositions after challenging them, must 
not admit them because they exhibit certain credentials, 
showing a light to be received into the upper arcle of m- 
’tellectual society Thinking endeavors to compel thingi 
as they present themselves, to yield up something hitherto 
obscure or concealed This advance and extension of 
knowledge through thinking seems to be well designated 
by the term “infeience ” It does not certify what is other- 
wise doubtful, but “goes from the known to the unknown ” 
It aims at pushing out the frontiers of knowledge, not at 
marking those alieady attained with signposts Its tech- 
mque is not a scheme for assigning status to beliefs al- 
ready possessed, but is a method foi making friends with 
facts and ideas hitherto alien Inference reaches out, fills 
in gaps Its work is measured not by the patents of stand- 
ing it issues, but by the matenal increments of knowledge 
It yields Inventto is more important than jtultcium, dis- 
covery than “proof ” 

With the development of empirical research, uncer- 
tainty or contingency is no longer regarded as infecting in 
a wholesale way an entire legion, discrediting it save as it 
can be biought under the protecting aegis of universal 
tiulhs as major premises. Unceitainty is now a matter of 
detail It IS the question whether the particular fact is 
really what it has been taken to be It involves contrast, 
not of a fact as a fixed paiticular over against some fixed 
universal, but of the existing mode of appiehension with 
another possible better apprehension 

The emphasis of modern science upon control flows 
from the same source. Interest is in the new, m extension, 
in discovery. Inference is the advance into the unknown 
the use of the established to win new worlds from the void 
This requires and employs regulation — that is, method — 
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in procedure. There cannot be a blind attack A plan of 
campaign is needed. Hence the so-called piactical applica- 
tions of science, the Baconian ‘‘knowledge is power,” the 
Comteian “science is prevision,” are not extralogical ad* 
denda or supeierogatory benefits. They are intrinsic to 
the logical method itself, which is just the orderly way of 
appioaching new experiences so as to grasp and hold them. 

The attitude of leseaich is necessarily toward the fu- 
ture, The application of saence to the practical affairs of 
life, as in the stationary engine, or telephone, does not 
differ in prinaple from the determination of wave-lengths 
of light thiough the experimental control of the labora- 
tory Science lives only in arranging for new contacts, 
new insights. The school of Kant agrees with that of Mill 
in asseiting that judgment must, in order to be judgment, 
be synthetic or instructive, it must extend, inform, and 
purvey When we recognize that this service of judgment 
in effecting growth of expeiience is not accidental, but that 
judgment means exactly the devising and using of suitable 
instrumentalities for this end, we lemark that the so-called 
practical uses of science are only the further and freer 
play of the intrinsic movement of discovery itself. 

We began with the assumption that thought is to be in- 
terpreted as a doubt-inquiiy function, conducted for the 
purpose of arriving at that mental equilibrium known as 
assurance or knowledge. We assumed that various stages 
of thinking could be marked out according to the amount 
of play which they give to doubt, and the consequent sin- 
cerity with which thinking is identified with free inquiry. 
Modern scientific procedure, as just set forth, seems to de- 
fine the ideal or limit of this process. It is inquiry emanci- 
pated, universalized, whose sole aim and criterion is dis- 
covery, and hence it marks the terminus of our description. 
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II • The Pattern of Reflective Thinking* 

Persons do not just thmk at large, nor do ideas arise out 
of nothing Go through your own experience and you will 
not find a case where thinking started up out of nothing 
Sometimes the train of thoughts will have taken you so 
far away from the starting point that you will have diffi- 
culty in getting back to that prior something out of which 
the thinking arose, but follow the thread far enough and 
you will find some situation that is directly expenenced, 
something undergone, done, enjoyed, or suffered, and not 
just thought of. Reflection is occasioned by the character 
of this primary situation. It does not merely gtow out of 
it, but it lejers back to it Its aim and outcome are de- 
cided by the situation out of which it arose 
The function of reflection is to bring about a new situa- 
tion in which the difficulty is resolved, the confusion 
cleaxed away, the trouble smoothed out, the question it 
puts answeied Any paiticular process of thinking natu 
rally comes to its close when the situation before the mind 
is settled, decided, orderly, dear, for then there is nothing 
to call out reflection until a new bothersome or doubtful 
situation arises 

The function of lefiectvue thought is, therefore, to trans- 
foi tn a Situation in which there ts experienced obscurity^ 
doubt, conflict, distwbance of some sort, into a situation 
that iS deaf, coherent, settled, harmonious. 

When a situation aiises containing a difficulty or per- 
plexity, the person who finds himself in it may lake one of 
a number of courses. He may dodge it, dioppmg the ac- 
tivity that bi ought it about, tmnmg to something else He 
may indulge in a flight of fancy, imagining himself power- 
ful or wealthy, or in some other way in possession of the 
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means tliat would enable him to deal with the difficulty 
Oi, finally, he may face the situation. In this case, he be- 
gins to reflect 

The moment he begins to leflect, he begins of necessity 
to observe m order to take stock of conditions Some of 
these observations are made by direct use of the senses; 
others by recollecting obseivations pieviously made eithei 
by himself or by otheis The person who had the engage- 
ment to keep, notes with his eyes his present location, re- 
calls the place where he should arrive at one o’clock, and 
bangs back to mind the means of tiansportation with 
which he is acquainted and their respective locations In 
this way he gets as cleai and distinct a recognition as pos- 
sible of the nature of the situation with which he has to 
deal Some of the conditions are obstacles and others are 
aids, resouices No matter whether these conditions come 
to him by direct peiception oi by memory, they form the 
**}acts of the case They are the things that aie there, that 
have to be reckoned with Like all facts, they are stubborn 
They cannot be got out of the way by magic just because 
they are disagreeable It is no use to wish they did not 
exist 01 weie diffeient They must be talcen for just what 
they are. Hence observation and recollection must be used 
to the full so as not to glide over or to mistake important 
features. Until the habit of thinking is well formed, facing 
the situation to discover the facts lequiies an effoit Foi 
the mind tends to dislike what is .unpleasant and so to 
sheer off from an adequate notice of that which is espe- 
cially annoying. 

Along with noting the conditions that constitute the 
facts to be dealt with, suggestions arise of possible courses 
of action These alternative suggestions compete with one 
another By comparison he judges which alternative is 
best, which one is the more likely to give a satisfactory 
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solution The comparison takes place indirectly. The mo- 
ment one thinks of a possible solution and holds it in sus- 
pense, he turns back to the facts He has now a point of 
view that leads^him to new observations and lecollections 
and to a reconsideration of obseivations akeady made in 
ordei to test the worth of the suggested way out Unless he 
uses the suggestion so as to guide to new observations m- 
stead of exercising suspended judgment, he accepts it as 
soon as it presents itself Then he falls short of tiuly re- 
flective thought. The newly noted facts may (and m any 
complex situation surely will) cause new suggestions to 
spring up These become clews to further investigation of 
conditions The results of this survey test and correct the 
proposed inference or suggest a new one This continuous 
interaction of the facts disclosed by observation and of the 
suggested proposals of solution and the suggested methods 
of dealing with conditions goes on till some suggested solu- 
tion meets all the conditions of the case and does not run 
counter to any discoverable feature of it 
A technical term for the observed facts is data The data 
form the material that has to be interpreted, accounted 
for, explained, or, in the case of 'deliberation as to what to 
do or how to do it, to be managed and utilized The sug- 
gested solutions for the difficulties disclosed by observa- 
tion form ideas. Data (facts) and ideas (suggestions, pos- 
sible solutions) thus form the two indispensable and 
correlative factors of all reflective activity The two fac- 
tors are carried on by means lespectively of observation 
(in which foi convenience is included meinoiy of piior 
observations of similai cases) and inference. The latter 
runs beyond what is actually noted, beyond what is found, 
upon careful examination, to be actually present. It re- 
lates, therefore, to what is possible, rather than to what is 
actual It proceeds by anticipation, supposition, conjec- 
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tuie, imagination. All foresight, prediction, planning, as 
well as theorizing and speculation, are characterized by 
excursion from the actual into the possible Hence what is 
inferied demands a double test first, the piocess of form- 
ing the idea or supposed solution is checked by constant 
cioss reference to the conditions observed to be actually 
present, secondly, the idea after it is foimed is tested by 
acting upon it, overtly if possible, otheiwise in imagina- 
tion The consequences of this action confirm, modify, or 
refute the idea 

We shall illustrate what has been said by a simple case 
Suppose you are walking where there is no regular path 
As long as eveiything goes smoothly, you do not have to 
think about youi walking, your alieady formed habit 
takes caie of it Suddenly you find a ditch in your way 
You think you will jump it (supposition, plan) , but to 
make sure, you survey it with your eyes (observation), 
and you find that it is pretty wide and that the bank on 
the other side is slippery (facts, data) You then wondei 
if the ditch may not be narrowei somewheie else (idea), 
and you look up and down the stream (obseivation) to 
see how matters stand (tfest of idea by observation). You 
do not find any good place and so are thrown back upon 
forming a new plan As you aie casting about, you dis- 
cover a log (fact again) You ask yourself whetlier you 
could not haul that to the ditch and get it across the 
ditch to use as a biidge (idea again) You judge that idea 
IS worth trying, and so you get the log and manage to put 
it in place and walk acioss (test and confiimation by overt 
action) . 

If the situation weie more complicated, thinking would 
of course be moie elaborate. You can imagine a case in 
which making a raft, constructing a pontoon bridge, or 
making a dugout would be the ideas that would finally 
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come to mind and have to be checked by reference to con- 
ditions of action (facts). Simple or complicated, relatmg 
to what to do in a practical predicament or what to infer 
in a scientific or philosophic problem, there will always be 
the two sides the conditions to be accounted foi, dealt 
with, and the ideas that are plans for dealing with them or 
are suppositions foi inteipreting and explaining the phe- 
nomena. 

The two limits of every unit of thinking are a perplexed, 
troubled, or confused situation at the beginning and a 
cleared-up, unified, resolved situation at the close The 
first of these situations may be called p/e-ieflective It 
sets the pioblem to be solved, out of it grows the ques- 
tion that leflection has to answer. In the final situation 
the doubt has been dispelled, the situation is j^^J^-retlec- 
tive, theie lesults a direct experience of mastery, satisfac 
tion, enjoyment. Here, then, are the limits within which 
reflection falls. 

In between, as states of thinking, aie (i) suggestions, 
in which the mind leaps forward to a possible solution , 
(2) an intellectualizatioii of the difficulty 01 perplexity 
that has been felt (directly experienced) into a problem 
to be solved, a question for which the answei must be 
sought, (3) the use of one suggestion after another as a 
leading idea, or hypothesis, to imtiate and guide observa- 
tion and othei operations in collection of factual material , 
(4) the mental elaboration of the idea or supposition as 
an idea 01 supposition [reasoning, in the sense in which 
reasoning is a part, not the whole, of inference) ; and (5) 
testing the hypothesis by oveit or imaginative action 

The five phases, termmals, or functions of thought that 
we have noted do not follow one another in a set order. 
On the contrary, each step in genuine thinkmg does some- 
thing to perfect the formation of a suggestion and promote 
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its change into a leading idea oi directive hypothesis It 
does sonjething to promote the location and definition of 
the pioblem Each improvement in the idea leads to new 
observations that yield new facts oi data and help the 
mind judge moie accuiately the lelevancy of facts alieady 
at hand The elaboration of the hypothesis does not wait 
until the problem has been defined and adequate hypothe- 
sis has been ai lived at, it may come in at anylntermedi- 
ate time. And as we have just seen, any paiticular overt 
test need not be final, it may be intioductoiy to new ob- 
servations and new suggestions, according to what hap- 
pens in consequence of it, 

> There is, however, an important difference between test 
by overt action in practical dehboiations and in scientific 
investigations In the foimer the piactical commitment in- 
volved in oveit action is much more serious than in the 
latter An astionomei or a chemist per f pi ms oveit actions, 
but they are for the sake of knowledge, they seive to test 
and develop his conceptions and theories In piactical 
matters, the main result desired lies outside of knowledge 
One of the great values of thinking, accoidmgly, is that it 
defers the commitment to action that is irietuevable, that, 
once made, cannot be revoked Even in moral and other 
practical matteis, theiefoie, a thoughtful peison treats his 
overt deeds as c\peumental ^o far as possible, that is to 
say, while he cannot call them back and must stand their 
consequences, he gives aleit attention to what they teach 
him about his conduct as well as to the non-intellectual 
consequences He makes a pioblem out of consequences of 
conduct, looking into the causes fiom which they probably 
resulted, especially the causes that he in his own habits 
and desires 

In complicated cases some of the five phases are so ex- 
tensive that they include definite subphases within tliem- 
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selves In this case it is arbitral y whether the minor func- 
tions are regarded as paits or aie listed as distinct phases 
There is nothing especially sacred about the number five 

In conclusion, we point out that the five phases of re- 
flection that have been desciibed lepresent only m outline 
the indispensable traits of reflective thinking In practice, 
two of them may telescope, some of them may be passed 
over hurriedly, and the burden of reaching a conclusion 
may fall mainly on a single phase, which will then require 
a seemin:];ly dispioportlonate development No set rules 
can bj laid down cn ^.ucli matters The way they aie man- 
aged depends upon the intellectual tact and sensitiveness 
of the individual When things have come out wrong, it is, 
however, a wise piactice to review the methods by which 
the unwise decision was reached, and sec where the mis- 
step was made 

III The Development of Meanings* 

The idea pat forth about the connection of meaning 
with language is not to be confused with traditional nomi- 
nalism It docs not imply that meaning and essence are 
adventitious and aibitrary The defect of nominalism lies 
in its virtual denial of interaction and association It re- 
garded the word not as a mode of social action with which 
to realize the ends of association, but as an expression of 
a ready-made, exclusively indnudiial, mental stale, sensa- 
tion, image or feeling, which, being an existence, is neces- 
sarily paiticular For the sound, gesture, oi written maik 
which is involved in language is a particular existence 
But as such it is not a wo)dy and it does not become a 
woid by declaiing a mental existence; it becomes a word 
by gaming meaning, and it gams meaning when its use es- 
tablishes a genuine community of action Interaction, op- 

* Fiom Experience and Natm e, pp 182-196 , 317-326 
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erative relationship, is as much a fact about events as are 
particularity and immediacy Language and its conse- 
quences are characters taken on by natural interaction and 
natural conjunction in specified conditions of organization. 
Nominalism ignores oiganization, and thus makes non- 
sense of meanings. 

Language is specifically a mode of intei action of at 
least two beings, a speaker and a hearer, it presupposes 
an organized group to which these creatuies belong, and 
from whom they have acquired then habits of speech It 
is theiefore a relationship, not a paiticularity This con- 
sideration alone condemns tiaditional nominalism The 
meaning of signs moreover always includes something 
common as between persons and an object When we at- 
tribute meaning to the speaker as hts intent, we take for 
granted another peison who is to share in the execution of 
the mtent, and also something, independent of the persons 
concerned, through which the mtent is to be realized 
Persons and things must alike serve as means in a com- 
mon, shared consequence This community of partaking is 
meaning. 

The discussion has explicitly gone on the basis that 
what IS perceived are meanings, rather than just events 
or existences. In this respect, the view presented agrees 
with classic teaching, according to which peiception, ap- 
prehension, lays hold of form, not of matter. I believe this 
view properly understood is inherently sound; the error 
in the classic theory lies in its accompanying assumption 
that all perceptions are intrinsically cognitive. 

When it is denied that we are conscious of cDents as 
such it is not meant that we are not aware of objects. 
Objects are precisely what we are aware of. For objects 
are events mth meanings, tables, the milky way, chairs, 
stars, cats, dogs, electrons, ghosts, centaurs, historic epochs 
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and all the infinitely multifarious subject-matter of dis- 
course designatable by common nouns, verbs and their 
qualifiers. So intimate is the connection of meanings with 
consciousness that there is no great difficulty m resolving 
“consciousness,” as a recent original and ingenious thinker 
has done, into knots, intersections or complexes of univerv 
sals. 

Serious difficulty sets in however when events are re-* 
solved into such combinations. The matter is referred to 
here not to be argued, but to indicate that a “realist” has 
gone even further than the theory now presented goes in 
identifying the subject-matter of which there is awareness 
with meanings, or at least with universals which, as simple 
subject-matter, colors, sounds, etc , and as complex sub- 
ject-mattei, plants, animals, atoms, etc , are precisely the 
same as meanings. To cause existences in their particular- 
ity to disappear into combinations of universals is at least 
an extreme measure And the present thesis sticks to the 
common-sense belief that universals, relations, meanings, 
are of and about existences, not their exhaustive ingre- 
dients 

Common sense has no gieat occasion to distinguish be 
tween bare events and objects, objects being events-with- 
meanings Events are present and operative anyway; 
what concerns us is their meanings expiessed in expecta- 
tions, beliefs, inferences, regarding their potentialities 
The nearest approach that occuis in ordmary life to mak- 
ing the distinction is when there occurs some brute, dumb 
shock, which we are constrained to interpret, to assign 
meaning to, that is, to convert into an object. Such situa- 
tions supply direct empirical evidence of the difference be- 
tween events and objects, but common-sense does not 
.need to formulate the difference as a distinction. Events 
have effects or consequences anyway, and since meaning 
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is awareness of these consequences before they actually 
occur, reflective inquiry which converts an event into an 
object is the same thmg as finding out a meaning which 
the event already possesses by imputation. It is the es- 
sence of common sense, one might say, to tieat potentiali- 
ties as given actualities, since its interest is universally 
practical, bent upon fruitage, there is no need to note its 
bent in any particular case The eventual outcome is for 
it the “reality” of the present situation 
But not so with philosophic discourse Philosophy must 
explicitly note that the business of reflection is to take 
events which brutely occur and brutely affect us, to con- 
vert them into objects by means of inference as to their 
probable consequences. These aie the meanings imputed to 
the events under consideration Otherwise philosophy finds 
itself m a hopeless impasse For, apait from making a dis- 
tinction between events and objects, it has no way of dif- 
ferentiating cognitive fiom esthetic and literary meanings, 
and within cognitive meanings it has no way of distin- 
guishing the valid from the invalid The outcome of failure 
in this lespect is exemplified in those discussions which 
find an mheient and generic cognitive problem in the oc- 
cur! ence of dreams, reveries and hallucinations, a problem 
other than the scientific one of ascei taming their anteced- 
ents and effects For if intrinsic cognitive mtent is ascribed 
to all peiceptions, or forms of awareness, which are alleged 
to pick out a “reality” to which they refer as an image or 
sign, dreams, etc., have to be squared to this assumption 
Draw the distinction between events and objects, and 
dream-objects are just what they are, events with one kind 
of meaning, while scientific-objects are just what they are, 
events with another kind of meaning, a kind that involves 
an extrinsic and additive function not contained in dream-> 
objects 
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The same existential events are capable of an infinite 
number of meanings. Thus an existence identified as “pa- 
per,” because the meaning uppermost at the moment is 
“something to be written upon,” has as many other ex- 
plicit meanings as it has important consequences recog- 
nized in the various connective interactions into which it 
enters Since possibilities of conjunction are endless, and 
since the consequences of any of them may at some time 
be significant, its potential meanings are endless. It signi- 
fies somethmg to start a fire with, something like snow, 
made of wood-pulp, manufactured for profit, property in 
the legal sense, a definite combination illustrative of cer- 
tain principles of chemical science, an article the inven- 
tion of which has made a tremendous difference in human 
history, and so on indefinitely. There is no conceivable 
universe of discourse in which the thing may not figure, 
having in each its own characteristic meaning And if we 
say that aftei all it is “paper” which has all these differ- 
ent meanings, we are at bottom but asseiting that all the 
different meanings have a common existential reference, 
converging to the same vent We are virtually asserting 
that the ewtence whose usual, standardized meaning m 
discouise is paper, also has a multitude of other meanings; 
we aie saying in effect that its existence is not exhausted 
m its being paper, although paper is its ordmaiy meaning 
for human intercourse 

Essence is but a pronounced instance of meaning, to be 
partial, and to assign a meaning to a thing as the mean- 
ing is but to evince human subjection to bias Since con- 
sequences differ also in their consequence and hence im- 
portance, practical good sense may attach to this one- 
sided partiality, for the meaning seized upon as essence 
may designate extensive and recurrent consequences Thus 
is explained the seeming paradox of the distmction and 
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connection of essence and existence Essence is never ex- 
istence, and yet it is the essence, the distilled import, of 
existence, the significant thing about it, its intellectual 
voucher, the means of inference and extensive transfer, 
and object of estlietic intuition In it, feeling and under- 
standing are one, the meaning of a thing is the sense it 
makes 

Since the consequences which are liked have an em- 
phatic quality, it is not suipnsmg that many conse- 
quences, even though lecognized to be inevitable, are re- 
garded as if they weie accidental and alien Thus the 
very essence of a thing is identified with those consumma- 
tory consequences which the thing has when conditions 
are felicitous Thus the essence, one, immutable and con- 
stitutive, which makes the thing what it is, emerges from 
the various meanings which vary with varying conditions 
and tiansitoiy intents When essence is then thought to 
contain existence as the perfect includes the imperfect, it 
is because a legitimate, practical measure of reality in 
teims of importance is illegitimately altered into a theoiet- 
ical measure. 

Every meaning is generic or universal It is something 
common between speaker, heaiei and tlie thing to which 
speech lefers. It is universal also as a means of geneializa- 
tion. For a meaning is a method of action, a way of using 
things as means to a shared consummation, and method is 
general, though the things to which it is applied are par- 
ticular. The meaning, foi example, of poitahihty is some- 
thing in which two persons and an object share. But port- 
ability after it is once apprehended becomes a way of 
treating other things, it is extended widely Whenever 
there is a chance, it is applied, application ceases only 
when a thmg refuses to be treated in this way. And even 
then lefusal may be only a challenge to develop the mean- 
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ing of portability until the thing can be transported 
Meanings aie rules for using and interpreting things, in- 
terpretation being always an imputation of potentiality 
for some consequence 

It would be difficult to imagine any doctrine more ab- 
surd than the theory that general ideas or meanings arise 
by the comparison of a number of paiticulais, eventuating 
in the recognition of something common to them all Such 
a comparison may be employed to check a suggested wid- 
ened application of a rule But generalization is carried 
spontaneously as far as it will plausibly go; usually much 
further than it will actually go A newly acquired meaning 
is forced upon everything that does not obviously resist 
its application, as a child uses a new word whenever he 
gets a chance or as he plays with a new toy Meanings are 
self-moving to new cases In the end, conditions force a 
chastening of this spontaneous tendency The scope and 
limits of application are ascertained experimentally in tlie 
process of application. The history of science, to say noth- 
ing of popular beliefs, is sufficient indication of the diffi- 
culty found m submitting this irrational generalizing tend- 
ency to the discipline of experience To call it a pno}i is 
to express a fact; but to impute the a priori character of 
the generalizing force of meanings to reason is to invert 
the facts. Rationality is acquired when tlie tendency be- 
comes circumspect, based upon observation and tested by 
deliberate experiment. 

Meaning is objective as well as universal Originating 
as a concerted or combined method of using or enjoying 
things, it indicates a possible interaction, not a thing in 
separate singleness. A meaning may not of course have the 
particular objectivity which is imputed to it, as whistling 
does not actually portend wind, noi the ceremonial 
sprmkllhg of water indicate rain But such magical impu- 
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talions of external reference testify to the objectivity of 
meaning as such Meanings are natiually the meaning of 
something oi othei , difficulty lies in discnmmaling the 
right thing It icquiies the discipline of oideied and delib- 
erate cxpeiimcntation to teach us that some meanings de- 
lightful 01 hoiiendous as they aic, aie meanings commu- 
nally developed in the pioccss of communal festivity and 
conticl, and do not lepiesent the polities, and ways and 
means of natuie apait fiom social aits Scientific meanings 
were superadded to esthetic and affectional meanings 
when objects instead ot being defined in terms of tlieir 
consequences in social interactions and discussion were de- 
fined in teims of then consequences with respect to one 
another This disci imination permitted esthetic and affec- 
tive objects to be freed from magical imputations, which 
Weie due to attributing to them m return nature t}ie con- 
sequences they had in the tiansmitted culture of the 
group. 

Meanings aie objective because they are modes of nat- 
uial inteiaction, such an mteiaction — although piimarily 
between oigamc beings — as includes things and eneigies 
external to living creatufes The legulative foice of legal 
meanings affoids a convenient illustiation, A traffic police- 
man holds up his hand oi blows a whistle His act operates 
as a signal to direct movements But it is more than an 
episodic stimulus It embodies a lule of social action Its 
proximate meaning is its neai-by consequences in coordi- 
nation of movements of peisons and vehicles, its ulteuor 
and permanent meaning — essence — is its con^quence in 
the way of security of social movements. Failuie to ob- 
serve the signal subjects a person to ariest, fine oi impiis- 
onment. The essence embodied in the policeman^s whistle 
is not an occult reality superimposed upon a sensuous or 
physical flux and imparting form to it, a mystenews sub- 
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sistence somehow housed within a psychical event Its es- 
sence IS the lule, comprehensive and persisting, the stand- 
ardized habit, of social interaction, and foi the sake of 
which the whistle is used The pattern, archetype, that 
forms the essence of the whistle as a particular noise, is an 
orderly airangement of the movements of peisons and ve- 
hicles established by social agreement as its consequence 
This meaning is independent of the psychical landscape, 
the sensations and imagery, of the policeman and others 
concerned But it is not on that account a timeless spiiitual 
ghost nor pale logical subsistence divorced from events 
The case is the same with the essence of any non-human 
event, like gravity, or virtue, or vertebrate. Some consc' 
quences of the interaction of things concern us, the conse 
quences are not merely physical, they enter finally into 
human action and destiny Fire burns and the burning is 
of moment It enters expeiience, it is fascinating to watch 
swirlmg flames, it is important to avoid its dangers and to 
utilize its benefiaal potencies When we name an event, 
calling it fire, we speak proleptically, we do not name an 
immediate event, that is impossible We employ a teim of 
discourse, we invoke a meaning, namely, the potential con- 
sequences of the existence The ultimate meaning of the 
noise made by the tiaf&c officer is the total consequent 
system of social behavior, in which individuals are sub- 
jected, by means of noise, to social cooidination, its proxi- 
mate meamng is a coordination of the movements of pei- 
sons and vehicles in the neighboihood and diiectly af- 
fected Similarly the ultimate meaning, or essence, denomi- 
nated fire, is the consequences of certain natural events 
within the scheme of human activities, in the experience of 
soaal intercourse, the hearth and domestic altar, shared 
comfort, working of metals, rapid transit, and othei such 
affairs. “Scientifically,^^ we ignore these ulterior meanings. 
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And quite properly, for when a sequential oidei of 
changes is determined, the final meaning in immediate en- 
joyments and appieciations is capable of control* 

The capacity of essences to entei leadily into any num- 
bei of new combinations, and theieby geneiate fuithci 
meanmgs moie piofound and far leaching than those fiom 
which they spiang, gives them a semblance of independent 
life and carcei, a semblance which is lesponsible foi then 
elevation by some thmkeis into a realm separate from that 
of existence and superior to it. Considei the inteipreta- 
tions tliat have been based upon such essences as foul, 
plus, the squaie loot of minus one These are at once so 
manipulable and so fertile m consequences when conjoined 
with others that thinker? who aie primarily interested in 
their peiformanccs treat them not as significant terms of 
discourse, but as an ordei of entities independent of hu- 
man invention and use The fact that we can watch them 
and legistei what happens when they come togethei, and 
that the things that happen aie as independent of our 
volition and expectation as are the discoveries of a geo- 
graphic exploration, is taken as evidence that they consti- 
tute entities having subsistent Being independently not 
only of us but of all natural events whatever* 

Alternatives are too narrowly conceived Because mean- 
ings and essences are not states of mind, because they are 
as independent of immediate sensation and imagery as 
are physical things, and because neveitheless they are not 
physical things, it is assumed that they are a peculiar 
kind of thing, termed metaphysical, or “logical” in a style 
which separates logic from natme But there are many 
other things which are neither physical nor psychical ex- 
istences, and which are demonstrably dependent upon hu- 
man association and interaction. Such things function 
moreover in liberating and regulating subsequent human 
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intercourse, their essence is their contribution to making 
that intercourse more significant and more immediately 
rewarding. Take the sort of thmg exemplified m the regu- 
lation of traffic The sound of a whistle is a particular ex- 
istential event numeiically separate, with its own peculiar 
spatial temporal position. This may not be said of the rule 
or method of social cooperative interaction which it mani- 
fests and makes effective. A continuous way of oiganized 
action is not a particular, and hence is not a physical 01 
psychical existence Yet the consequences of using the 
method of adjusting movements, so that they do not inter- 
fere with one another, have both a physical and a mental 
phase Physically, there is modification of the changes in 
space which would otherwise occur Mentally, there are en- 
joyments and annoyances which would not otherwise hap- 
pen, But no one of these incidents nor all of them put to- 
gether form the essence or ulterior meaning of the sound 
of the whistle; they are qualifications of a more secure 
concert of human activity which, as a consequence of a 
legal order incarnate m the whistling, forms its signifi- 
cance 

IV Systems of Meanings and Symbols ^ 

Does the doctrine of the operational and experimentally 
empirical natuie of conceptions break down when applied 
to “pure** mathematical objects? The key to the answei 
is to be found in a distinction between operations oveitly 
performed (or imagined to be performed) and operations 
symbolically executed When we act overtly, consequences 
ensue, if we do not like them, they are nevertheless there 
in existence. We are entangled m the outcome of what 
we do; we have to stand its consequences We shall put a 
question that is so elementary that it may seem silly How 

♦ From The Quest for Certainty ^ pp. ISO-166 
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can we have an end m view without having an end, an 
existential result, in fact?’ With the answei to this ques- 
tion IS bound up the whole problem of intentional regula- 
tion of what occurs For unless we can have ends-in-view 
without expeiienang them in concrete fact, no legulation 
of action is possible The question might be put thus 
How can we act without acting, without doing something^ 
If, by a contiadiction in terms, it had been possible foi 
men to think of this question before they had found how to 
answer it, it would have been given up as insoluble How 
can man make an anticipatory projection of the outcome 
of an activity m such a way as to direct the performance 
of an act which shall secure oi avert that outcome? The 
solution must have been hit upon accidentally as a by- 
pioduct, and then employed intentionally It is natural to 
suppose that it came as a product of soaal life by way of 
communication; say, of cries that having once directed 
activities usefully without intent were aftei wards used 
expressly for that purpose But whatever the origin, a so- 
lution was found when symbols came into existence. By 
means of symbols, whether gestures, words or more elabo- 
rate constructions, we act without acting. That is, we per- 
form experiments by means of symbols which have results 
which are themselves only S3nnbohzed, and which do not 
therefore commit us to actual or existential consequences 
If a man starts a fire oi insults a rival, effects follow, the 
die is cast. But if he rehearses the act in symbols in priv- 
acy, he can anticipate and appreciate its results Then he 
can act or not act oveitly on the basis of what is antici- 
pated and IS not theie in fact The invention oi discoveiy 
of symbols is doubtless by far the single greatest event 
m the history of man. Without them, no intellectual ad- 
vance is possible, with them, there is no limit set to in- 
tellectual development except inherent stupidity. 
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For long ages, symbols were doubtless used to regulate 
activity only ad hoc, they were employed incidentally and 
for some fairly immediate end. Moreover, the s3nnbols 
used at first were not examined nor settled upon with re- 
spect to the office they performed They were picked up 
in a casual manner from what was conveniently at hand 
They earned all sorts of irrelevant assoaations that ham- 
pered their efficacy in their own speaal work They were 
neither whittled down to accomplish a single function nor 
tvere they of a character to direct acts to meet a variety 
of situations — they weie neither definite nor comprehen- 
sive Definition and generalization are incompetent with- 
out invention of proper symbols. The loose and restricted 
character of popular thinking has its origin in these facts, 
its progress is encumbered by the vague and vacillating 
nature of ordinary words Thus the second great step for- 
ward was made when special symbols were devised that 
were emancipated from the load of irrelevancy carried by 
words developed for social rather than for intellectual 
purposes, their meaning being helped out by their im- 
mediate local context This liberation from accidental ac- 
cretions changed clumsy and ambiguous instruments of 
thought into sharp and precise tools Even more impor- 
tant was the fact that instead of being adapted to local 
and directly present situations, they weie framed in de- 
tadiment from direct overt use and with respect to one an-- 
other. One has only to look at mathematical symbols to 
note that the operations they designate are others of the 
same kind as themselves, that is, S3anbolic not actual. The 
invention of technical s3rmbols marked the possibility of 
an advance of thinking from the common-sense level to 
the scientific. 

The formation of geometry by the Gieeks is probably 
that which historically best illustrates the transition. Be- 
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fore this episode, counting and measuring had been em- 
ployed for “practical” ends, that is, for uses directly in- 
volved in near-by situations. They weie lestiicted to par- 
ticular purposes Yet having been invented and having 
found expression in definite symbols, they foimed, as far 
as they went, a subject-matter capable of independent 
examination New opei aliens could be pei formed upon 
them They could, and in no disrespectful sense, be played 
with, they could be treated fiom the standpoint of a fine 
art rather than from that of an immediately useful eco- 
nomic craft. The Greeks with their dominant esthetic im 
terest were the ones who took this step Of the creation of 
geometry by the Gieeks it has been said that it was stimu- 
lated “by the art of designing, guided by an esthetic ap- 
plication of symmetrical figures. The study of such fig- 
ujes, and the experimental construction of tile figures, 
decorative borders, conventional sculptuies, moldings and 
the like had made the early Greeks acquainted not only 
with a great variety of regular geometrical forms, but 
with techniques by which they could be constiucted, com- 
pounded and divided exactly, in various ways. Unlike 
their piedecessors, the Greeks made an intellectual diver- 
sion of all they undeitook” Having discovered by trial 
and error a large number of interrelated properties of fig- 
ures, they pioceeded to coiielate these with one another 
and with new ones They effected this work “in ways which 
gradually eliminated from their thought about them all 
guesswork, all accidental experiences such as errois of ac- 
tual diawmg and measurement, and all ideas except those 
which were absolutely essential. Their science thus be- 
came a science of ideas exclusively.” + 

The importance of the intellectual transition from con- 

♦ Barry, The Scientific Habit of Thought, New Yoik, 1927, pp. 
212-213 
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Crete to abstract is generally i^ecognized But it is often 
misconceived. It is not infrequently regarded as if it sig- 
nified simply the selection by discnmmative attention of 
some one quality or relation from a total object already 
sensibly present or present m memory In fact it marks a 
change in dimensions. Things are concrete to us in the 
degree in which they are either means directly used or 
are ends directly appiopriated and enjoyed Mathemati- 
cal ideas were ^^concrete” when they were employed ex- 
clusively for building bins for grain or measuring land, 
selhng goods, or aidmg a pilot in guiding his ship. They 
became abstract when they were freed from connection 
with any particular existential application and use. This 
happened when operations made possible by symbols were 
performed exclusively with reference to facilitatmg and 
directing other operations also symbolic m nature It is 
one kind of thing, a concrete one, to measure the area of 
a triangle so as to measure a piece of land, and another 
kind — an abstract one — ^to measure it simply as a means 
of measuring other areas symbolically designated The 
latter type of operation makes possible a system of con- 
ceptions related together as conceptions, it thus prepares 
the way for foimal logic. 

Abstraction from use in special and direct situations was 
coincident with the formation of a saence of ideas, of 
meanings, whose relations to one another rather than to 
things was the goal of thought. It is a process, however, 
which IS subject to interpretation by a fallacy Independ- 
ence from any specified application is readily taken to be 
equivalent to independence from application as such; it 
is as if specialists, engaged in perfecting tools and having 
no concern with their use and so interested in the opera- 
tion of perfecting that they carry results beyond any ex- 
isting possibilities of use, were to argue that therefore 
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they aie dealing with an independent lealm having no con- 
nection with tools oi ut/lities This fallacy is especially 
easy to fall into on the pait of intellectual specialists It 
played its pait in the geneiation of a puov lationalism 
It IS the ougin of that idolatioiis attitude towaid univer- 
sal so often lecuiiing in Uie histoiy of thought Those 
who handle ideas thiough symbols as if they were things 
— for ideas we objects of thought — and trace theii mu- 
tual relations in all kinds of intricate and unexpected le- 
lationships, aie leady victims to thinking of these objects 
as if they had no soit of refeicnce to things, to existence 

In fact, the distinction is one between operations to be 
actually performed and possible opeiations as such, as 
meiely possible. Shift of leflection to development of pos- 
sible operations m their logical relations to one anothe) 
opens up opportunities for opeiations that would never 
be diiectly suggested But its origin and eventual meaning 
lie in acts that deal with concrete situations As to origin 
m oveit opeiations theie can be no doubt. Operations of 
keeping tally and scoung are found in botli woik and 
games No complex development of the latter is possible 
without such acts and their appropriate symbols These 
acts are tlie originals of number and of all developments 
of i^umbei. There are many aits in which the opeiations 
of enumeiation characteristic of keeping tally are explic- 
itly used for measuring Caipentry and masoniy for ex- 
ample cannot go far without some device, howevei lude, 
for estimating size and bulk If we geneialize what hap- 
pens in such instances, we see that the indispensable need 
IS that of adjusting things as means, as resources, to other 
things as ends 

The origin of counting and measuiing is in economy 
and efficiency of such adjustments Then results aie ex- 
pressed by physical means, at first notches, sciatches, ty- 
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ing knots, later by figures arri diagiams It is easy to 
find at least three types of situations in which adjust- 
ments of means to ends are practical necessities There is 
the case of allotment oi distribution of materials, of ac- 
cumulation of stores against anticipated days of need, o'* 
exchange of things in which there is a surplus for thing > 
m which there is a deficit The fundamental mathematical 
conceptions of equivalence, serial order, sum and unitary 
parts, of correspondence and substitution, are all implicit 
in the operations that deal with such situations, although 
they become explicit and generalized only when operations 
are conducted symbolically in reference to one another 
The failure of empiricism to account for mathematical 
ideas IS due to its failure to connect them with acts per- 
formed In accord with its sensationahstic character, tra- 
ditional empiricism sought their oiigin m sensory impres- 
sions, or at most in supposed abstraction from properties 
antecedently characterizing physical things Experimental 
empiricism has none of the difficulties of Hume and Mill 
in explaining the origin of mathematical truths. It lecog- 
nizes that experience, the actual experience of men, is one 
of doing acts, performing operations, cutting, marking off, 
dividing up, extending, piecmg together, joining, assem 
blmg and mixing, hoaiding and dealing out; in general, 
selecting and adjusting things as means for reaching con- 
sequences Only the peculiai hypnotic effect exercised by 
exclusive preoccupation witli knowledge could have led 
thmkers to identify experience with leception of sensa- 
tions, when five minutes* observation of a child would 
have disclosed that sensations count only as stimuli and 
registers of motor activity expended in doing things 
All that was required foi the development of mathe 
matics as a science and foi the giowth of a logic of ideas 
that is, of implications of operations with respect one t' 
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another, was that some mej should appear upon the scene 
who weie inteiested in the operations on theii own ac- 
count, as operations, and not as means to specified pai- 
ticixlar uses. When symbols were devised foi operations 
cut off fiom concrete application, as happened under the 
influence of the esthetic inteiest of the Greeks, the rest 
followed naturally. Physical means, the straight edge, the 
compass and the maikei remained, and so did physical 
diagrams But the latter were only “figuics,” images in the 
Platonic sense Intellectual force was carried by the oper- 
ations they symbolized, rulei and compass weie only 
means foi linking up with one another a series of opera- 
tions repiesented by symbols. Diagrams, etc,, were par- 
ticular and variable, but the operations weie uniform and 
general m theii intellectual force — that is, in their relation 
to otlier operations. 

When once the way was opened to thinking in terms of 
possible operations ii respective of actual performance, 
there was no limit to development save human ingenuity 
In gencial, it proceeded along two lines. On the one 
hand, for the execution of tasks of physical inquiry, spe- 
cial intellectual instrumentalities were needed, and this 
need led to the invention of new opeiations and symbolic 
systems. The Cartesian analytics and the calculuses of 
Leibniz and Newton are cases in point Such developments 
have created a definite body of subject-mittei that, his- 
toiically, is as empirical as is the historic sequence of, say, 
spinning-machines Such a body of material arouses need 
for examination on its own account It is subjected to 
careful inspection with reference to the relations found 
within its own content Indications of supeifluous opera- 
tions aie eliminated, ambiguities are detected and ana- 
lyzed, massed operations are broken up into definite con- 
stituents, gaps and unexplained jumps are made good by 
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insertion of connecting operatiipns In short, certain can- 
ons of rigorous interrelation of‘ operations are developed 
and the old material is correspondingly revised and ex- 
tended 

Nor is the work merely one of analytic revision The 
detection, for example, of the logical looseness of the Eu- 
clidean postulate regarding parallels suggested operations 
previously unthought of, and opened up new fields — those 
of the hyper-geometries Moreover, the possibility of com- 
bining various existing branches of geometry as special 
cases of more comprehensive operations (illustrated by 
the same instance) led to creation of mathematics of a 
higher order of generality 

I am not interested in tracing the history of mathemat- 
ics What is wanted is to indicate that once the idea of 
possible operations, indicated by symbols and performed 
only by means of symbols, is discovered, the road is 
opened to operations of ever-inci easing definiteness and 
comprehensiveness Any group of symbolic operations sug- 
gests further operations that may be performed Techni- 
cal symbols are framed with precisely this end in view 
They have three traits that distinguish them from casual 
terms and ideas They are selected with a view to desig- 
nating unambiguously one mode of interaction and one 
only They are linked up with symbols of other operations 
forming a system such that transition is possible with the 
utmost economy of energy from one to another. And the 
aim IS that these transitions may occur as far as possible 
in any direction (i) “Water’* for example suggests an in- 
definite number of acts; seeing, tasting, drinking, wash- 
ing, without specification of one in prefeience to another. 
It also marks off water from other colorless liquids only 
in a vague way (2) At the same time, it is restricted, it 
does not connect the liquid with solid and gaseous forms, 
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and still less does it indkate opeiations which link the 
production of watei to otliei things into which its constit- 
uents, oxygen and hydrogen, enter It is isolated instead of 
being a tiansitivc concept (3) The chemical conception, 
symbdlized by HjO, not only meets these two lequiie- 
ments which ‘‘water^’ fails to meet, but oxygen and hy- 
diogen aie m tuin connected with the w^hole system of 
chemical elements and specified combinations among 
them m a systematic way Staiting fiom the elements and 
the relation defined in HaO, one can, so to speak, travel 
thiough all tlie whole scope and range of complex and 
varied phenomena. Thus the scientific conception canies 
thought and action away from qualities which are finali- 
ties as they aie found in direct peiception and use, to the 
mode of production of these qualities, and it per f 01 ms this 
task m a way which links this mode of generation to a 
multitude of other “efficient” causal conditions in the most 
economical and effective mannei 
Mathematical conceptions, by means of symbols of 
opeiations that aie iriespective of actual performance, 
cauy abstiaction much further, one has only to contrast 
“2” as attached physically to H, to “2” as pme numbei 
The lattei designates an operative relation applicfl6/c to 
anything whatsoever, though not actually applied to any 
specified object. And, of course, it stands m defined le- 
lations to all other numbers, and by a system of corre- 
spondences with continuous quantities as well That num- 
bers disregard all quahtative distinctions is a familiar fact 
This disregard is the consequence of constiuction of sym- 
bols dealing with possible operations in abstiaction fiom 
the actuality of performance. If time and knowledge per- 
mitted, it could be shown that the difficulties and para- 
doxes which have been found to attend the logic of num- 
bei disappear when instead of their being treated as either 
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essences or as properties of things in existence, they are 
viewed as designations of potential operations Mathe- 
matical space IS not a kind of space distinct from so-called 
physical and empirical space, but is a name given to oper- 
ations ideally or formally possible with respect to things 
having spacious qualities’ it is not a mode of Being, but 
a way of thinking things so that connections among them 
are liberated from fixity in experience and implication 
from one to another is made possible 
The distinction between physical and mathematical 
conception may be biought out by noting an ambiguity 
in the term “possible” operations Its pnmary meaning 
IS actually, existentially, possible. Any idea as such desig- 
nates an operation that may be performed, not something 
in actual existence The idea of the sweetness of, say, 
sugar, IS an indication of the consequences of a possible 
operation of tasting as distinct from a directly experienced 
quality Mathematical ideas are designations of possible 
opeiations in another and secondary sense, previously ex- 
pressed in speaking of the possibility of symbolic opera- 
tions with respect to one another. This sense of possibility 
IS cowpossibility of operations, not possibility of perform- 
ance with respect to existence Its test is non-mcompati- 
bihty The statement of this test as consistency hardly 
carries the full meaning. For consistency is readily inter- 
preted to signify the conformity of one meaning with 
others already had, and is in so far restrictive “Non-in- 
compatibihty” indicates that all developments aie wel- 
come as long as they do not conflict with one another, or 
as long as restatement of an operation prevents actual 
conflict It IS a canon of liberation rather than of restric- 
tion. It may be compared with natural selection, which 
a prmciple of elimination but not one controlling positive 
development. 
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Mathematics and foimA logic thus maik highly spe- 
cialized blanches of intellectual industiy, whose working 
principles are veiy similar to those of woiks of fine art. 
The trait that strikingly characterizes them is combina- 
tion of freedom with rigoi — ficedom with lespect to de- 
velopment of new opeiations and ideas, ligoi with re- 
spect to formal compossibilities The combination of these 
qualities, characteiistic also of woiks of great art, gives 
the subject great fascination for some minds But the be- 
lief that these qualifications remove mathematical objects 
fiom all connection with existence expresses a leligious 
mood rather than a scientific discovery. 

The significant difference is that of two types of possi- 
bility of operation, material and symbolic. This distinc- 
tion when frozen into the dogma of two oiders of Being, 
existence and essence, gives rise to the notion that there 
are two types of logic and two cnleiia of truth, the formal 
and the material, of which the formal is higher and more 
fundamental In tiuth, the formal development is a spe- 
cialized offshoot of material thinking It is deiived ulti- 
mately fiom acts perfoimed, and constitutes an extension 
of such acts, made possible by symbols, on the basis of 
congruity with one anothei Consequently formal logic 
represents an analysis of exclusively symbolic operations; 
it is, m a piegnant and not external sense, symbolic logic 
This interpietation of mathematical^ and (foimal) logical 
ideas is not a disparagement of them except fiom a mys- 
tical point of view. Symbols, as has already been noted, 
afford the only way of escape from submergence in ex- 
istence The hberation afforded by the fiee symbolism of 
mathematics is often a means of ulterior return to ex- 
istential opeiations that have a scope and penetrating 
powei not otheiwise attainable The histoiy of science is 
full of illustrations of cases in which mathematical ideas 
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for which no physical apphc^ion was known suggested 
m time new existential relations 

The theory which has been advanced of the nature of 
essences (universals, invariants) may be tested by com- 
paring the conditions which symbolic operations fulfill 
with the attributes traditionally imputed to the former 
These attributes are ideality, imiversality, immutability, 
formality, and the subsistence of relations of implication 
that make deduction possible. Theie is a one-to-one cor- 
respondence between these characters and those of objects 
of thought which are defined in terms of operations that 
aie compossible with respect to one another 

The correspondence will be approached by pointing out 
the traits of a machine which marks its structure in view 
of the function it fulfills It is obvious that this stiucture 
can be understood not by sense but only by thought of 
the relations which the parts of the machine sustain to 
one another, in connection with the work the machine 
as a whole performs (the consequences it effects). Sen- 
sibly, one is merely overwhelmed in the presence of a ma- 
chine by noises and forms. Clarity and order of perceived 
objects are introduced when forms are judged in relation 
to operations, and these in turn in relation to woik done 
Movements may be seen in isolation, and products, goods 
turned out, may be perceived in isolation The machine 
is known only when these are thought m connection with 
one another In this thought, motions and parts are judged 
as means; they are referred intellectually to something 
else; to think of anything as means is to apprehend an ob- 
ject in relation. Correlatively, the physical effect is judged 
as consequence — something related. The relation of 
means-consequence may thus justifiably be termed ideal 
in the sense of ideational. 

Operations as such, that is, as connective interactions, 
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are iinifonn Physically suid sensibly, a machine changes 
through friction, exposure to weather, etc, while piod- 
ucts vary in quality Processes are local and tempoial, par- 
ticulai But the relation of means and consequence which 
defines an operation lemams one and the same in spite 
of these variations It is a univeisal A machine tin ns out 
a succession of steel spheies, like ball-beaimgs These 
closely lescmble one anothei, because they aie products 
of like process But theie is no absolute exactitude among 
them Each process is individual and not exactly identical 
With others But the function for which the machine is 
designed does not alter with these changes; an opera- 
tion, being a relation, is not a process An operation detei- 
iiiines any number of processes and products all differ- 
ing from one another; but being a telephone or a cutting 
tool is a self-identical universal, irrespective of the mul- 
tiplicity of special objects which manifest the function- 
The relation is thus invariant. It is eternal, not in the 
sense of enduring throughout all time, or being everlast- 
ing like an Aiistotelian species or a Newtoman substance, 
but m the sense that an opeiation as a i elation which is 
grasped in thought is independent of the instances in 
which it is overtly exemplified, although its meaning is 
found only in the possibility of these actualizations 
The relation, between things as means and things as 
consequences, which defines a machine is ideal in anothei 
sense It is the standaid by which the value of existential 
piocesses are estimated. The deteiioration or impiovc- 
ment in use of a concrete machine and the worth of an 
invention are judged by lefeience to efficiency in accom- 
plishment of a function. The more adequately the func- 
tional relation can be apprehended in the abstract, the 
better can the engineer detect defects in an existent ma- 
chine and proper improvements in it. Thus the thought 
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of it operates as a model , it an archetypal character 
with 1 aspect to particular maciines 

Thought of an object as an ideal therefore determines a 
characteristic internal structure or form This formal 
structure is only approximated by existing things One 
may conceive of a steam engine which has a one hundred 
per cent efficiency, although no such ideal is even re- 
motely approached in actuality Or, one may like Helm- 
holtz conceive an ideal optical apparatus in which the de- 
fects of the existing human eye aie not found The ideal 
lelationship of means to ends exists as a formal possibility 
determmed by the nature of the case even though it be 
not thought of, much less realized in fact It subsists as a 
possibility, and as a possibility it is m its formal structure 
necessary. That is to say, the conditions which have to 
be met and fulfilled in the idea of a machine having an 
efficiency of one hundred pei cent aie set by the necessities 
of the case, they do not alter with defects in our appre- 
hension of them Hence essences may be legarded as hav- 
mg Being independent of and logically prior to oui 
thought of them There is, however, m this fact nothmg 
of the mystery or transcendental character which is often 
assoaated with it It signifies that if one is to attain a spec- 
ified result one must conform to the conditions which 
are means of securing this result, if one is to get the re- 
sult with the maximum of effiaency, there are conditions 
having a necessary relationship to that intent. 

This necessity of a structure maiked by formal rela- 
tionships which fulfill the conditions of serving as means 
for an end, accounts for the relations of implication which 
make deduction possible One goes into a factory and 
finds that the operation of reaching an end, say, making 
in quantity shoes of a uniform standard, is subdivided 
into a number of processes, each of which is adapted to 
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the one which precedes, and, until the final one, to that 
whicli follows One does not make a miracle or mystery of 
the fact that while each machine and each process is physi- 
cally separate, nevertheless all are adapted to one an- 
other For he knows that they have been designed, through 
a “rationalization” of the uiidei taking, to effect this end 

The act of knowing is also highly complex. Experience 
shows that it also may be best effected by analysis into a 
number of distinct processes, which beat a serial i elation 
to one another. Terms and piopositions which symbolize 
the possible operations that are to control these piocesses 
are designed so that they will lead one to anothei with the 
maximum of definiteness, flexibility and fertility In othei 
words, they are constructed with reference to the function 
of implication Deduction or dialectic is the operation of 
developing these implications, which may be novel and un- 
expected just as a tool often gives unexpected results when 
working under new conditions One is entitled to maivel 
at the constructive power with which s3anbols have been 
devised having fai -reaching and fruitful implications But 
the wonder is misdiiected when it is made the ground foi 
hypostatizing the objects of thought into a realm of trans- 
cendent Being. 

This phase of the discussion is not complete till it has 
been explicitly noted that all general conceptions (ideas, 
theories, thought) are hs^othetical. Ability to frame hy- 
potheses is the means by which man is liberated from 
submergence in the existences that sunound him and that 
play upon him physically and sensibly It is the positive 
phase of abstraction. But hypotheses aie conditional; they 
have to be tested by the consequences of the operations 
they define and direct The discovery of the value of hy- 
pothetical ideas when employed to suggest and direct con- 
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Crete processes, and the vast ^tension of this operation 
m the modern history of science, mark a great emancipa- 
tion and correspondent increase of intellectual control 
But their final value is not determined by their internal 
elaboration and consistency, but by the consequences they 
effect m existence as that is perceptibly experienced Sci- 
entific conceptions are not a revelation of prior and inde- 
pendent reality They are a system of hypotheses, worked 
out under conditions of definite test, by means of which 
our intellectual and practical traffic with nature is ren- 
dered freer, more secure and more significant 
Our discussion has been one-sided in that it has dealt 
with the matter of conceptions mainly in reference to the 
“rationalistic” tradition of interpretation The leasons for 
this emphasis are too patent to need exposition But be- 
fore leaving the topic, it should be noted that traditional 
empiricism has also misread the significance of concep- 
tions or general ideas It has steadily opposed the doc- 
trine of their a prtori character, it has connected them 
with experience of the actual world But even more obvi- 
ously than the rationalism it has opposed, empiricism has 
connected the origin, content and measure of validity of 
general ideas with antecedent existence According to it, 
concepts are formed by comparing particular objects, al- 
ready perceived, with one another, and then eliminating 
the elements in which they disagree and retaining that 
which they have m common Concepts are thus simply 
memoranda of identical features in objects already per- 
ceived; they are conveniences, bunching together a vari- 
ety of things scattered about in concrete experience But 
they have to be proved by agreement with the material of 
particular antecedent experiences, their value and func- 
tion are essentially retrospective Such ideas are dead, in- 
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capable of peifoiming a iregulative office in new situations 
They aie “empiiical” in the sense m which the teim is op- 
posed to scientific — that is, they are meie summaiies of 
lesults obtained undei moie oi less accidental ciicum- 
stances 






CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC'*' 

I The Genesis of Logical Formsf 

INQUIRY, in spite of the diverse subjects to which it 
applies, and the consequent diversity of its special tech- 
niques, has a common stiucture or pattern This common 
stiucture is applied both in common sense and science, 
although because of the nature of the problems with which 
they are respectively concerned, the emphasis upon the 
factois involved vanes widely m the two modes 

Logical forms accrue to subject-matter when the latter 
is subjected to controlled inquiry The fact that new 
formal propeities accrue to subject-matter in virtue of its 
subjection to certain types of operation is familiar to us in 
certain fields, even though the idea corresponding to this 
fact is unfamiliar in logic. Two outstanding instances aie 
provided by art and law. In music, the dance, painting, 
sculpture, literature, and the other fine arts, subject-mat- 
ters of every-day experience are transformed by the de- 
velopment of forms which render certain products of do- 
ing and making objects of fine art The materials of legal 
regulations are tiansactions occurring in the ordinary ac- 
tivities of human beings and groups of human beings; 

* All selections in this Chapter are from Logic The Theory of 
Inquiry, shortly to be pubhshed by Henry Holt and Company The 
selections were taken from the manuscript, hence only references to 
chapters are here given 

t From Logic The Theory of Inquiry, Ch. VI — “The Common 
Pattern of Inquiry 
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tiansactions of a sort thatrare engaged in quite apait fiom 
law As certain aspecls and phases of these transactions 
aie legally foimalized, conceptions such as misdemeanoi, 
crime, torts, contiacts and so on arise These formal con- 
ceptions arise out of the oidinary transactions, they are 
not imposed upon them from on high oi fiom any external 
and a prion souice. But when they are foimed, they aie 
also formative, they regulate the proper conduct of the 
activities out of which they develop. 

All of these foimal logical conceptions are operational 
m nature. They formulate and define ways of operation on 
the part of those engaged in transactions into which a num- 
ber of persons or groups enter as “parties” and they de- 
fined the ways of operation of those who have juiisdiction 
in deciding whethei established forms have been complied 
with together with the existential consequences of failure 
of compliance The foims in question are not fixed-and- 
eternal They change, though as a rule too slowly, with 
changes in the habitual transactions in which individuals 
and groups engage, and the changes that occur in the con- 
sequences of these transactions However hypothetical 
may be the conception that logical foims acciue to exis- 
tential materials m viitue of the control exercised over in- 
quiries in order that they may fulfill their end, the concep- 
tion is descriptive of something that verifiably exists, ^he 
development of forms in consequence of opeiations is an 
established fact in some fields, it is not invented ad hoc in 
relation to logical forms 

The existence of inquiries is not a matter of doubt. 
They enter into every aiea of life and into eveiy aspect 
of every area. In every day living, men examine; they 
turn things over intellectually; they infer and judge as 
“naturally” as they reap and sow, produce and exchange 
commodities. As a mode of conduct, inquiry is as acces- 
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sible to objective study as are t5ese other modes of behav- 
ior Because of the intimate and 'decisive way in which in- 
quiiy and its conclusions enter into the management of all 
affairs of life, no study of the latter is adequate save as it 
is noted how they are affected by the methods and instru- 
ments of inquiiy that currently obtain 

Quite apait then from the particular hypothesis about 
logical forms that is here put forth, study of the objective 
facts of inquiry is a matter of tremendous import, prac- 
tically and intellectually These materials provide the 
theory of logical forms With a subject-matter that is not 
only objective, but is obj'ective in a fashion that enables 
logic to avoid the three mistakes most characteristic of its 
history 

(i) In virtue of its concern with objectively observable 
subject-matter by reference to which reflective conclusions 
can be tiled and tested, dependence upon subjective and 
“mentahstic’* states and processes is eliminated (2)The 
distinctive existence and natuie of forms is acknowledged 
Logic IS not compelled, as historic “empirical” logic felt 
compelled to do, to reduce logical forms to mere trans- 
cripts of the empirical materials that antecede the exist- 
ence of the former Just as art-forms and legal forms are 
capable of independent discussion and development, so are 
logical foims, even though the “independence” in question 
is mtermediate, not final and complete As in the case oi 
the other forms, they originate out of experiential mate- 
rial, and when constituted intioduce new ways of operating 
with prioi materials, which ways modify the material out 
of which they develop (3) Logical theory is liberated 
from the unobservable, transcendental, and “mtuitional.” 

When methods and results of inquiry are studied as 
obj*ective data, the distinction that has often been drawn 
between noting and reporting the ways in which men do 
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think, and presciibing tire ways in which they ought to 
think, takes on a veiy rfifferent inteipietation fiom that 
usually given The usual interpi elation is in teims of the 
diffeience between the psychological and the logical, the 
lattei consisting of “noims” piovided fiorti some source 
wholly outside of and independent of ‘‘experience.” The 
way in which men do “tliink” denotes, as it is here intei- 
pieted, simply the ways in which men at a given time 
cany on their inquiries So fai as it is used to legistci a 
distinction from the ways m whicli they o%ight to think, it 
denotes a difference like that between good and bad f aim- 
ing or good and bad medical practice Men think in ways 
they should not when they follow nietliods of inquiry that 
experience of past inquiiies shows are not competent to 
reach the intended end of the inquiries in question 
Everybody knows that today there aie in vogue meth- 
ods of f aiming geneially followed in the past, which com- 
pare veiy unfavoiably in theii results with those obtained 
by practices that have already been introduced and tested. 
When an expert tells a faimer he should do thus and so, 
he is not setting up fox a bad farmer an ideal drawn fiom 
the blue He is instructing him in methods that have been 
tried and that have proved successful in piocuiing results 
In a similai way we are able to contiast various kinds of 
inquiry that are in use or that have been used in respect 
to their economy and efficiency in leachmg warranted 
conclusions We know that some methods of inquiiy are 
better than others in just the same way m which we know 
that some methods of suigery, faiming, road-making, nav- 
igating 01 what-not are better than others. It does not fol- 
low in any of these cases that the “better” methods aie 
ideally perfect, or that they are legulative or “noimative” 
because of conformity to some absolute forms They are 
the methods which experience up to the present time 
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shows to be the best methods bailable for achieving cer- 
tain results, while abstraction of- these methods does sup- 
ply a (relative) norm or standard for further undertak- 
ings. 

Observed facts of the case and the ideational contents 
expressed in ideas are related to each other as, respec- 
tively, a clarification of the problem involved and the 
proposal of some possible solution, they are, accordingly, 
functional divisions in the work of inquiry Observed facts 
in their office of locating and describing the problem are 
existential, ideational subject-matter is non-existential. 
How then do they cooperate with each other in the resolu- 
tion of an existential situation? The problem is insoluble 
save as it is recognized that both observed facts and en- 
tertained ideas are operational Ideas aie operational in 
that they instigate and duect further operations of obser- 
vation, they are proposals and plans for acting upon exist- 
ing conditions to bring new facts to light and to organize 
all the selected facts into a coherent whole 

What IS. meant by calling facts operational? Upon the 
negative side what is meant is that they are not self-suffi- 
cient and complete in themselves They are selected and 
described for a purpose, namely statement of the prob- 
lem involved in such a way that its material both indi- 
cates a meaning relevant to resolution of the difficulty and 
serves to test its woith and validity In legulated inquiry 
facts are selected and arranged with the express intent of 
fulfilling this office They are not meiely results of opera- 
tions of observation which are executed with the aid of 
bodily organs and auxihary instruments of art, but they 
are the paiticular facts and kinds of facts that will link up 
with one another in the definite ways that are required to 
pioduce a definite end. Those not found to connect with 
others in furtherance of this end are dropped and others 
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die sought for Being functional, they aie necessarily op- 
erational Their function ''is to serve as evidence and their 
evidential quality is judged on the basis of their capacity 
to form an ordered whole in i espouse to operations pre- 
scribed by the ideas they occasion and suppoit. If “the 
facts of the case” weie final and complete m themselves, 
if they did not have a special operative foice in lesolution 
of the problematic situation, they could not seive as evi- 
dence 

The opeiative force of facts is apparent when we con- 
sider that no fact in isolation has evidential potency. Facts 
are evidential and aie tests of an idea in so far as they aie 
capable of being organized with one another. The organi- 
zation can be achieved only as they interact with one an- 
other. When the pioblematic situation is such as to re- 
quire extensive inquuies to effect its resolution, a series 
of interactions inteivenes Some obseived facts point to an 
idea that stands foi a possible solution This idea evokes 
more observations. Some of the newly obseived facts link 
up with those pieviously obseived and aie such as to rule 
out other obseived things with lespect to their evidential 
function The new order of facts suggests a modified idea 
(or hypothesis) which occasions new observations which 
lesult again deteinunes a new order of facts, and so on 
until the existing order is both unified and complete In 
the course of this serial piocess, the ideas that represent 
possible solutions are tested or “proved”. 

Meantime, the ordeis of fact, which piesent themselves 
in consequence of the experimental observations tlie ideas 
call out and direct, are tnal facts They are provisional 
They are “facts” if they are observed by sound oigans 
and techniques But they are not on that account the 
facts of the case They are tested or “proved” with re- 
spect to their evidential function just as much as ideas 
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(hypotheses) are tested with reference to their power to 
exercise the function of resoluticTn. The operative force of 
both ideas and facts is thus practically recognized in the 
degree in which they are connected with experiment. 
Naming them “operational” is but a theoretical recogni- 
tion of what is involved whenever inquiry satisfies the 
conditions imposed by the necessity for experimentation. 

It is obvious, on the face of matters, that a possible 
mode of solution must be carried in symbolic form since 
it IS a possibility, not an assured present existence. It 
might seem, therefore, that symbols are not required for 
referring to them But if they are not carried and treated 
by means of symbols, they lose their provisional charac- 
ter, and in losing this character they are categorically as- 
serted and inquiry comes to an end The carrying on of 
inquiry requires that the facts be taken as representative 
and not just as ^e-sented. This demand is met by formu- 
lating them in propositions — that is, by means of symbols 
Unless they are so represented they relapse into the total 
qualitative situation 

II • Explanation of Situation^ 

What is the denotative force of the word situation? Its 
import may perhaps be most readily indicated by means 
of a preliminary negative statement. What is designated 
by the word “situation” is not a single object or event or 
set of objects and events. For we never experience nor 
form judgments about objects and events in isolation, but 
only in connection with a contextual whole This latter 15 
what is called a “situation.” I have mentioned the extent 
in which modern philosophy had been concerned with the 
problem of existence as perceptually and conceptually de- 

* From Logic The Theory of Inquiry , Ch IV— “Common Sense 
and Scientific Inquiry ” 
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termined. The confusions and fallacies that attend the dis- 
cussion of this pioblem have a diiect and close connection 
with the difference between an object and a situation Psy- 
chology has paid much attention to the question of the 
process of peiception, and has foi its purpose desciibed 
the peiceived object in terms of the lesults of the analysis 
of llie piocess 

I pass over the fact that, no mattei how legitimate the 
virtual identification of process and pioduct may be, for 
the speaal puipose of psychological theory, the identifi- 
cation is thoioughly dubious as a generalized ground of 
philosophical discussion and theory. I do so in order to 
call attention to the fact that by the very nature of the 
case the psychological treatment takes a singular obj'ect oi 
event for tlie subject-matter of its analysis In actual ex- 
pel lence, there is never any such isolated singular obj’ect 
or event, an object or event is always a special part, 
phase or aspect of an environing experienced world — a 
situation The singular obj’cct stands out conspicuously 
because of its especially focal and crucial positron at a 
given time in determination of some problem of use or en- 
joyment which the total complex environment presents. 
There is always a p.eld in which obseivation of this or 
that object or event occurs. Observation of the latter is 
made for the salce of finding out what that field is with 
reference to some active adaptive response to be made in 
carrying forward a course of behavior. One has only to 
recur to animal perception, occurring by means of sense 
organs, to note that isolation of what is perceived from 
the course of hfe-behavior would be not only futile, but 
obstructive, in many cases fatally so 

A further conclusion follows* When the act and object 
of perception are isolated from their place and function in 
promoting and directing a successful course of activities 
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in behalf of use-enjoyment, they are taken to be exclu- 
sively cognitive The perceived object, orange, rock, piece 
of gold or whatever, is taken to be an object of knowledge 
per se. In the sense of being discriminatingly noticed, it 
ts an object of knowledge, but not of knowledge as ulti- 
mate and self-sufficient It is noted or “known” only so 
far as guidance is thereby given to direction of behavioi 
— ^so that the situation in which it is found can be appro- 
priately enjoyed or some of its conditions be so used that 
enjoyment will result or suffering be obviated It is only 
when an object of focal observation is regarded as an ob- 
ject of knowledge in isolation that there arises the notion 
that there are two kinds of knowledge, and two kinds of 
objects of knowledge, so opposed to each other that philos- 
ophy must either choose which is “real” or find some way 
of leconciling their respective “realities ” When it is seen 
that in common-sense inquiry there is no attempt made to 
know the object or event as such but only to determine 
what It signifies with respect to the way in which the en- 
tile situation should be dealt with, the opposition and con- 
flict do not arise The object or event in question is per- 
ceived as pait of the environing world, not in and by it- 
self, it is rightly (validly) perceived if and when it acts 
as clew and guide in use-enjoyment We live and act in 
connection with the existing environment, not in connec- 
tion with isolated objects, even though a singular thing 
may be crucially significant in deciding how to respond to 
a total environment 

Recurring to the mam topic, it is to be remarked that a 
situation is a whole in virtue of its immediately pervasive 
quality When we describe it from the psychological side, 
we have to say that the situation as a qualitative whole 
is sensed or felt Such an expression, is, however, valu- 
able only as it is taken negatively to indicate that it is 
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not, as such, an object in discourse Stating that it is felt 
is wholly misleading if ft gives the impiession that the 
situation ts a feeling oi an emotion oi anything mentalis- 
tic On the contiaiy, fcelmg, sensation and emotion have 
themselves to be identified and dcsciibed in terms of the 
immediate presence of a total qualitative situation. ^ 

The pervasive qualitative is not only that which binds 
all constituents into a whole but it is also unique, it con- 
stitutes each situation an individual situation, indivisible 
and unduplicable Distinctions and lelations are instituted 
within a situation; they aie recurrent and lepeatable in 
different situations. Discourse that is not controlled in ref- 
erence to a situation is not discourse, but a meaningless 
jumble, just as a mass of pied type is not a font, much less 
a sentence A universe of expeiience is the precondition of 
a universe of discourse Without its controlling presence, 
there is no way to determine the relevancy, weight or co- 
herence of any designated distinction or relation. The uni- 
verse of experience surrounds and legulates the universe 
of discourse but never appeals as such within the lattei. 
It may be objected that what was previously said contra- 
dicts this statement. For we have been discoursing about 
universes of experience and situations, so that the latter 
have been brought within the domain of symbols The ob- 
jection, when examined, serves to elicit an important con- 
sideiation. It is a commonplace that a universe of dis- 
course cannot be a term or element within itself. One uni- 
verse of discourse may, however, be a teim of discourse 
within another universe The same pimciple applies in the 
case of universes of experience. 

The reader, whether he agrees or not with what has been 
said, even whether he understands it oi not, has, as he 
reads the above passages, a umquely qualified experienced 
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situation, and his reflective understanding of what is said 
is controlled by the nature of that immediate situation 
One cannot declme to have a situation, for that is equiva- 
lent to having no experience, not even one of disagreement. 
The most that can be refused or declined is the having of 
that specific situation in which there is reflective recogni- 
tion (discourse) of the presence of former situations of 
the kind stated This very decimation is, nevertheless, 
identical with mitiation of another encompassing qualita- 
tive experience as a unique whole 

In other words, it would be a contradiction if I at- 
tempted to demonstrate by means of discourse, the exist- 
ence of universes of experience It is not a contradiction, 
by means of discourse, to mvite the reader to have for 
himself that kind of an immediately experienced situation 
in which the presence of a situation as a universe of dis- 
course IS seen to be the encompassing and regulating con- 
dition of all discourse 

There is another difficulty in grasping the meaning of 
what has been said It concerns the use of the word “qual- 
ity The word is usually associated with something spe- 
cific, hke red, hafd, sweet, that is, with distinctions made 
withm a total experience The contrasting meaning in- 
tended, may be suggested, although not adequately exem- 
plified, by considering such qualities as are designated by 
the terms distressing, perplexmg, cheerful, disconsolate 
For these words do not designate specific qualities in the 
way in which hard, say, designates a particular quality of 
a rock. For such qualities permeate and color all the ob- 
jects and events that are involved in an experience. The 
phrase “tertiary qualities” happily mtroduced by Santa- 
yana, does not refer to a third quality like in kind to the 
“primary” and “secondary” qualities of Locke and merely 
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happening to diffei in content. For a tertiaiy quality qual- 
ifies all the constituents to which it applies in thoioughgo- 
ing fashion. 

Piobably the meaning quality, in the sense in which 
quality is said to pervade all elements and relations that 
are 01 can be instituted in discouise and tlieieby to con- 
stitute them an individual whole, can be most leadily ap- 
prehended by lef erring to the esthetic use of the woid A 
painting is said to have quality, 01 a paiticular painting 
to have a Titian or Rembrandt quality The word thus 
used most ceitamly does not refer to any particular line, 
color or pait of the painting It is something that affects 
and modifies all the constituents of the pictuie and all of 
their relations. It is not anything that can be expiessed in 
words for it is something that must be had Discourse 
may, howevei, point out the qualities, lines and relations 
by means of which pervasive and unifying quality is 
achieved But so far as this is separated fiom having the 
immediate total experience, a leflective object takes the 
place of an esthetic one. Esthetic expeiience, in its em- 
phatic sense, is mentioned as a way of calling attention 
to situations and univeises of experience The intended 
force of the illustialion would be lost if esthetic expeiience 
as such were supposed to exhaust the scope and signifi- 
cance of a “situation ’’ As has been said, a qualitative 
and qualifying situation is present as the backgiound and 
the control of every expeiience. It was for a similai rea- 
son that it was earlier stated that reference to teitiaiy 
qualities was not adequately exemplary. For such qualities 
as are designated by “distressing,” “cheerful,” etc. are 
general, while the quality of distress and cheer that marks 
an existent situation is not general but is unique and in- 
expressible in words. 

I give one further illustration from a different angle of 
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approach It is more or less a commonplace that it is pos- 
sible to carry on observations that amass facts tirelessly 
and yet the obseived ‘‘facts” lead nowhere. On the other 
hand, it is possible to have the work of observation so con- 
trolled by a conceptual framework fixed m advance that 
the very things which aie genumely decisive in the prob- 
lem in hand and its solution are completely overlooked 
Everything is foiced into the predetermined conceptual 
and theoretical scheme The way, and the only way, to 
escape these two evils, is sensitivity to the quality of the 
situation as a whole In oi dinary language, a problem must 
be felt before it can be stated If the unique quality of the 
situation is had immediately, then there is something 
which regulates the selection and the weighing of observed 
facts and their conceptual ordering 

III Judgment and Proposition* 

Judgment may be identified as the settled outcome of 
inquiiy. It is concerned with the concludmg objects that 
emeige from inquiry in their status of being conclusive 
Judgment m this sense is distinguished from propositions 
The content of the latter is intermediate and lepresenta- 
tive, and is cained by symbols; while judgment as fi- 
nally made has direct existential import The teims affir- 
mation and asseitton aie employed m current speech in 
terchangeably. But there iS a difference which should 
have linguistic lecognition, between the logical status of 
intermediate subject-matters that are taken for use, in con- 
nection with what they may lead to as means, and subject- 
matter which has been prepaied to be final I shall use 
assertion to designate the latter logical status and affirma^ 
tion to name the former. Even from the standpoint of oi 

* From Logic The Theory of Inquiry , Ch VH — ^“The Construe^ 
tion of Judgment 
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dinary speech, * ‘assertion” has a quality of insistence that 
IS lacking in the connotation of the woid “affirmation”. 
We can usually substitute the phrase “it is //cW” or “it is 
said” for is affifmecP^ However, the impoitant matter 
IS not the words, but the logical pioperties chaiacteiistic 
of different subject-matters 

A literal instance of judgment in the sense defined is 
provided by the judgments of a court of law in settling 
some issue which, up to that point, has been in contio- 
versy 

(r) The occurrence of a tnal-at-law is equivalent to the 
occurrence of a pioblematic situation which requires set- 
tlement There is uncertainty and dispute about what shall 
be done because there is conflict about the significance of 
what has taken place, even if there is agieement about 
what has talcen place as a matter of fact, which of course 
IS not always the case The judicial settlement is a settle- 
ment of an issue because it decides existential conditions 
in then beaiing upon fuithei activities: the essence of the 
significance of any state of facts 

(2) This settlement or judgment is the outcome of in- 
quiiy conducted in the court-hearings On the one hand, 
propositions are advanced about the state of facts in- 
volved. Witnesses testify to what they have heard and 
seen, wiitten records are offeied, etc This subject-matter 
is capable of direct observation and has existential refei- 
ence As each party to the discussion produces its eviden- 
tial material, the latter is intended to point to a deter- 
minate decision as a resolution of the as yet undetermined 
situation The deasion takes effect in a definite existential 
reconstruction On the other hand, theie are propositions 
about conceptual subject-matter, rules of law aie adduced 
to determine the admissibihty (relevancy) and the weight 
of facts offered as evidence The significance of factual ma- 
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tenal is fixed by the rules of the existing juridical system, 
it is not earned by the facts independent of the conceptual 
structuie which interprets them And yet, the quality of 
the problematic situation determines which rules of the 
total system are selected They are different in civil and 
criminal cases, in cases of trespass and of breach of con- 
tract Conceptions have been organized in the past under 
definite rubiics which summarize the k%nis of inteipreting 
principles which past experience has shown to be appli- 
cable in the vanety of special cases that normally aiise. 
The theoretical ideal sought to guide judicial deliberation 
is a network of relations and procedures which express the 
closest possible correspondence between facts and the 
legal meanings which give them their significance that is, 
settle the consequences which, in the existing social sys- 
tem, flow from them, 

(3) The final judgment arrived at is a settlement. The 
case IS disposed of; the disposition takes effect in existen- 
tial consequences. The sentence oi proposition is not an 
end in itself but a decisive directive of future activities. 
The consequences of these activities bring about an exis- 
tential determination of the prioi situation which was in- 
determinate as to its issue. A man is set free, sent to 
prison, pays a fine, or has to execute an agreement or pay 
damages to an injured party It is this resultmg state of 
actual affaiis — this changed situation — that is the matter 
of the final settlement or judgment The sentence itself is 
a pioposition, differing, however, from the propositions 
formed during the tiial, whether they concern matters of 
fact or legal conceptions, in that it takes overt effect in 
operations which construct a new qualitative situation. 
While prior propositions are means of institutmg the sen- 
tence, the sentence is terminal as a means of instituting a 
definite existential situation. 
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Judgment figuies, however, in determination of the in- 
teimediate propositions. When it is ruled that certain evi- 
dence IS admissible and that certain lules of law (concep- 
tual material) aie applicable lather than others, some- 
thing IS settled. It is thiough a senes of such intervening 
settlements that the final settlement is consliucted. Judg- 
ment as final settlement is dependent upon a senes of par- 
tial settlements The judgments by which propositions aic 
deteimmed are recognized and maiked off linguistically by 
such words as estimates, appraisals, evaluations In leso- 
lution of problems that are of a looser quality than legal 
cases we call them opinions to distinguish them from war- 
ranted judgment or assertion. But if the opinion held is 
grounded it is itself the product of mquiiy and m so far is a 
judgment,'* Estimates and appiaisals are provisional, they 
are means, not ends. Even a judgment of appiaisal by 
judges on the bench may be reversed m a higher couit 
while in freer conduct of scientific inquiry such judg- 
ments are expressly made subject to modification. The 
consequences they produce in the conduct of further in- 
quiry are the criteria of theii value The judgments which 
intervene are ad-judgments 

Final judgment is individual This statement is ellipti- 
cal. It means that the subject-matter (object, situation) of 
final judgment is explained, it is a qualitative existential 
whole, which is unique “Individual” as here used has 
nothing to do with simplicity of constituents. On the con- 
tiary, every situation, when it is analyzed, is extensive 
containing within itself diverse distinctions and relations 
which, in spite of their diversity, form a unified qualita- 
tive whole What is designated by the woid individual has, 

* Opinion in common speech often means a belief entertained 
without examination, being generated by custom, tradition, or 
desire 
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accordingly, to be distinguished from that which is desig- 
nated by the woid stngular Sihgulars are named by de- 
monstratives, such as this, that, here, now, or m some 
cases by proper nouns The difference between a singular 
and an individual is the same as that previously pointed 
out between an object (or set of obj‘ects m their severalty) 
and a situation Singular objects exist and singular events 
occui within a field oi situation. This or that star, man, 
rock or whatevei is always a discrimination or selection 
made for a purpose, or for the sake of some objective con- 
sequence within an inclusive field The singular has no im- 
port save as term of differentiation and a contrast. If its 
object is taken to be complete in itself, loss of differential 
force destroys all power of reference on the part of the 
demonstrative act. The very existence of differentiation, on 
the otliei hand, shows that the singular exists within an 
extensive field 

It follows that determination of a singular is also instru- 
mental in the determination of a situation which is itself 
not complete and self-sufficient. It is a means of identify- 
ing a situation m refeience to the problem set to inquiry 
It represents, at a given stage of inquiry, what is aucial, 
critical, diffeientiatingly significant An artisan in carrying 
on his woik at any given time takes note of certain aspects 
and phases of the situation in which his activities are m- 
volved. He notes just that object or occurrence which is 
decisive in the stage of development arrived at in the 
whole situation which is determinative of what is to be 
next The objects which are this and that, to which his 
inquiry and activity are immediately directed, are, there- 
fore, constantly changing As one phase of the problem of- 
fered by his woik is resolved, another phase, presented by 
a new object or occurrence, takes its place. Were not the 
sequence determined by an inclusive situation, whose qual- 
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itative natuie pervades and holds togethei each successive 
step, activity would be a ifteaningless hop-skip-jump affair 
Objects observed and dealt with would be a shifting pan- 
orama of sudden disconnected appearances and disappear- 
ances Exactly the same account may be given of the suc- 
cession of obseivations which deal with singular objects 
and occurrences in scientific inquiry. The singular is that 
upon which inquiiy into an individual situation pivots un- 
der the special conditions which at a given time fix the 
problem with respect to the conditions to be dealt vnih 
forthwith 

The discriminative or diffeiential aspect of the demon- 
strative act and its singular object is suggested in ordinary 
speech by the expression “pointing oui ” It is impossible 
merely to point at something For anything or everything 
in the Ime of vision or gesture may be equally pointed at 
The act of pointing is wholly indeterminate as to its ob- 
ject It is not selective within a situation, because it is not 
controlled by the problem which the situation sets and the 
necessity for determining the conditions which then and 
there point to ^le way in which it shall be resolved. 

IV Interpretation of the Syllogisin'^ 

(i) The Subject of Judgment. What was said concern- 
ing the pattern of inquiryf enables us to identify the 
structure of judgment as conjugate distmction and rela- 
tion of subject-predicate Observed facts of the case m 
their dual function of bringing the problem to light and of 
providing evidential material with lespect to its solution 
constitute what has traditionally been called the subject 
The conceptual contents which anticipate a possible solu- 
tion and which direct obseivational operations constitute 

* Fiom Logic The Theory of Jngtdry, Ch VII — ^*‘The Construc- 
tion of Judgment ” 

I* See also supra, Ch XIV, Section II — ^Ed 
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what has traditionally been called the predicate Their 
functional and operative coirespondence with each other 
constitutes the copula 

Suppose that in a given case, this is charactenzed 
“Washington Monument*' The act of pointing does not 
determine any one “this” rather than another since every- 
thing in the Ime of pointing is pointed at In the second 
place, even when we suppose that the act of pointing hap- 
pens to land, so to speak, upon one singular rather than 
another, it is only a group of sensible qualities that is in- 
dicated There is nothing in these qualities, apart from 
control exercised upon their interpretation by an inclusive 
situation, to justify characterizing them as the Washing- 
ton Monument — or as a memorial of any kind The most 
that could be said is that the qualities observed m conse- 
quence of the demonstrative act are just the qualities they 
are The nub of any existential identification or charac- 
terization of a thing as such-and-such lies m the ground it 
offers foi giving the obj'ect a description in terms of what 
IS not then and there observed Apart from an inclusive 
situation which determines In coirespondence with each 
other the material that constitutes the observed smgular 
this and the kind of characterizing predicate applicable to 
it, predication is totally arbitrary or ungrounded There 
must be some one question to which both the subject 
“this” and the piedicate (say, Washington Monument) 
are relevant. That question grows out of and is controlled 
by some total situation. Otherwise propositions made are 
pointless. 

Any proposition in which “this” appears is, then, insti- 
tuted by a judgment of appraisal m which “this” is deter- 
mined in ordei to provide evidential grounds for the quali- 
fication attached to it by the predicate. This fact is incon- 
sistent with “this” being a mere this. There is, however, no 
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incompatibility between the fact that it is just what it is 
existentially and the estimate that it is the needed eviden- 
tial giound of a definite chaiacteiization. Stating the mat- 
ter positively, the operations that institute a “this” as sub- 
ject aie always selective-restrictive of something from out 
of a laiger field. What is selected and what is rejected 
flow from an estimate of their piobable evidential sigmfi- 
cance 

The subject is existential, either a singular this, or a set 
of singulais. But there are conditions of inquiry which ^ 
must be satisfied by anything taken to be a subject. It 
must delimit and describe the pioblem in such a way as 
to indicate a possible solution It must be such that new 
data, instituted by observational operations directed by 
the provisional piedicate (representing a possible solution) 
will unite with its subject-matter to form a coherent 
whole. The latter constitutes a substantial object in the 
logical sense of that term, oi is on its way to becoming 
such an object. For it is union of connected distinctions 
held together that it may be acted upon, oi with, as a 
whole, or it is capable of incorporating into itself other 
predicated qualifications until it becomes, as such, a unity 
of inter-connected distinctions, oi “pioperties,” 

Take, for an example, such an elementary pioposition as 
“tliis is sweet”. This, as has been shown, marks a selec- 
tive-iestriction, made for a definite purpose, within an in- 
clusive qualitative pioblematic situation The purpose is 
the final consequence of a resolved situation The pur- 
pose is tlie final consequence of a resolved situation in at- 
tainment of which has a special function to per- 

form If the piedicate sweeV^ is an anticipation of the 
lesolved situation, it means “this” will sweeten something 
if that operation is performed which is lequiied to gener- 
ate a definite perceptible consequence. Or, it may record 
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the achieved result of the execution of the opeiation 
“This has sweetened something?^ When the operation is 
completed, thzs is definitely qualified as sweet This fact 
IS manifest not in a proposition (although a pioposition 
may lepoit it foi purposes of lecoid or communication of 
information) nor in symbols, but in a directly expeii- 
enced existence Henceforth, “this** is a sweet somewhat 
The quality sweet does not stand alone but is definitely 
connected with other observed qualities As thus charac- 
terized, it enteis into further situations m which it incor- 
porates into Itself additional quahfications It is a sweet, 
white, granular, more or less gritty thing or substance, 
say, sugar, 

“Substance** represents a logical, not an ontological de- 
termination Sugai, for example, is a substance because 
through a numbei of partial judgments completed in oper- 
ations which have existential consequences, a variety of 
qualifications so cohere as to form an object that may be 
used and enjoyed as a unified whole Its substantial char- 
acter IS quite independent of its physical duration, to say 
nothing of its immutabihty. The object, sugar j may disap- 
pear in solution It is then further qualified, it is a soluble 
obj'ect. In a chemical interaction its constitution may be 
so changed that it is no longer sugar Capaaty for under- 
going this change is hencefoith an additional qualification 
or piopeity of anything that is sugar. The condition — and 
the sole condition that has to be satisfied in older that 
there may be substantiality — ^is that certain qualifications 
hang together as dependable signs that certain conse- 
quences will follow when certain interactions talcc place. 
This IS what is meant when it is said that substantiality is 
a logical, not a primary ontological deteimination. 

It is a form that accrues to original existence when the 
latter operates in a specified functional way as a conse* 
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quence of opeiations of mquiiy It is not postulated that 
ceitam qualities always cohere in existence. It is postu- 
lated that they cohere as dependable evidential signs. The 
conjoining pioperties that mark off and identify a chair, a 
piece of granite, a meteor, aie not sets of qualities given 
existentially as such and such. They are ceitam qualities 
which constitute m their ordered conjunction with one an- 
other valid signs of what will ensue when certain opera- 
tions aie performed An object, in other words, is a set of 
qualities regai ded as potentiahties for specified existential 
consequences Powder is what will explode under certain 
conditions; water as a substantial object is'that group of 
connected qualities which will quench thirst, and so on 
The gi eater the number of interactions, of operations, aqd 
of consequences, the more complex is the constitution of a 
given substantial object 

( 2 ) The Predicate of Judgment The logical meaning of 
predicate has been anticipated in the discussion of the 
logical subject, because of the strict coiielativity of respec- 
tive existential and ideational contents The meanings 
which aie suggested as possible solutions of a pioblcm, 
which are then used to diiect fuithei opeiations of experi- 
mental observation, foim the predicational content of 
judgments. The latter is related to the factual content, 
that is, the subject, as the possible to the actual For ex- 
ample, in the illustiation considered above, when is 
estimated (before the act of tasting) to be sweet, a certain 
consequence is anticipated to which is assigned a definite 
connection in the total situation. If, howevei, it is at once 
asseited ^'this is sweet”, the assertion is logically prema- 
ture and ungrounded The anticipation functions logically 
to instigate and direct an operation of expeiimental obser- 
vation. When the consequences of the latter combine with 
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facts already ascertained so as to constitute a unified total 
situation, inquiry, comes to an end But there is always 
danger that the congeniality or plausibility of the content 
of the predicate-meaning will lead directly to its accep- 
tance. In that case, it is not operationally checked It pos- 
sesses logical status only as it is taken for what it is qua 
predicate* namely, a method of solution not itself a solu- 
tion There is also danger that pains will not be taken, 
even when an operation is pei formed, to scrutinize its re-^ 
suits in order to asceitam whether the existential condi- 
tions actually cohere in a unified way. These two failures 
are the common source of premature, hasty, and therefore, 
ungrounded assertion. , 

The essential error of the “rationalistic” tradition in 
logical theory consists in taking the consistency of the 
constituents of the conceptual contents (which form the 
predicate) as a final criterion of truth or assertibility 
Subject-matter which in its logical form is a means foi 
performing experimental activities to modify prior exist- 
ences is mistaken to be final and complete in itself. There- 
by an inherent ontological status is imputed to it. As has 
been pointed out, in classic logic, subject-matter endowed 
with “rational” form was treated as constituting a supeiior 
lealm of “Reality”, in comparison with which material 
capable of sensible observation was by nature metaphys- 
ically infenor. The latter was “known” only in so far as it 
could be directly subsumed under the conceptual material 
A more recent tendency is to regard the conceptual sub- 
ject-matter as constituting a realm of abstract possibility 
also taken as complete in itself, not as indicating possibil- 
ities of operations to be performed While the resulting 
metaphysical status assigned is very different from that of 
classic ontology, there is nevertheless the same hypostati- 
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Zdtion of a logical function into a supia-empiiical entity 
Meantime, the practice 6 f scientific inquiry has provided 
the foundations foi a coirect logical inteipietcition 

The conceptual and ‘‘lationar* contents are hypotheses 
In then more compiehensive foims they aie theoiies As 
such they may be and usually aie absli acted tiom appli- 
cation to this and that immediate existential situation But 
on that very account, they are instiuments of a wide, in- 
definite scope of operational applications, actual applica- 
tion being made as special conditions present themselves 

(3) The Copula. The logical impoit of copulation is in- 
volved in the piior account of subject and predicate It is 
neither a separate and independent element nor yet does 
it affect the predicate alone, attaching the lattei to an in- 
dependently and externally given smgulai subject, whethei 
the latter be talcen to be an object, a quality, or a sense- 
datum It does express the act of predication. But it also 
expresses the act or opeiation of “subjecting”, that is, of 
(.onstitutuig the subject It is a name foi the complex of 
operations by means of which (a) ceitain existences aie 
lestrictively-selecled to delimit a problem and provide 
evidential testing material, and by which (b) certain con- 
ceptual meanings, ideas, hypotheses, aie used as chaiacler- 
izing predicates It is a name foi Hie functional coiies- 
pondence between subject and piedicate in then lelation 
to each othei The operations which it expresses distin- 
guish and relate at the same time. 

(4) The Judgment. Inquuy demands, as we have seen, 
operations of both observation and ideation. There would 
be no control of the piocess of inquiry if each of these op- 
erations were not expiessJy formed each with refeience to 
the othei. It is easy to see what would happen if observa- 
tion were directed to material which had no qonnection 
with entertained ideas and hypotheses, and if the latter 
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went off on a track of their own, having no connection with 
the material obtained by observation In the process of 
reasoning, especially in scientific inquiry, there is often a 
considerable peiiod in which conceptual material is devel- 
oped on its own account, leaving observed material tem- 
poral ily in abeyance. But nonetheless in controlled m- 
quiiy, tlie entiie object of this seemingly independent de- 
velopment is to obtain that meaning or conceptual struc- 
ture which is best adapted to instigate and direct just 
those operations of observation which will secure as theii 
consequence just those existential facts that are needed to 
solve the problem in hand 

Final judgment is attained through a senes of par- 
tial judgments — those to which the name estimates or ap- 
praisals has been given Judgment is not something occur- 
ring all at once, TSmce it is a manifestation of inquiry, it 
cannot be instantaneous and yet be inquiry Short of at- 
tainment of a finally resolved situation (the result of final 
judgment and assertion) respective subject-and-predicate 
contents are provisionally mstituted in distinction fiom 
and correlation with each other Were subject-and-predi- 
cate contents final, rather than provibional, distinction and 
relation would constitute a state of ineconcilable opposi- 
tion. Since they aie functional and operative, there is no 
moie conflict than theie is in the fact that in the course of 
eveiy complex productive activity, industrial or social, 
divisions of labor are instituted which neveilheless are 
functionally connected with one another. Foi they aie in- 
stituted as coordinating means of a common unified out- 
come. Were a complex undertaking in which extensive 
division of labor prevailed arrested short of its temporal 
issue, and were the various activities and their respective 
partial products taken at the moment of arrest to provide 
a final interpretation of what was going on, the conclusion 
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might not be that there was inheient contradiction among 
them — ^but the idea that irrelevancy and disoiganization 
existed would be Justified The lesult of the discussion is, 
then, to show how indispensable it is to acknowledge that 
judgment, like inquiry, is tempoial It is tempoial not in 
the external sense that the act of judging taltes time, but 
in the sense that its subject-matter undergoes leconstitu- 
tion in attaining the final state of deteiminate resolution 
and unification which is the objective which goveins judg- 
ment. t 

It is necessaiily involved in what has been said that the 
linguistic foim which expresses, or is the S5rmbol of, judg- 
ment is a true verb, that is, one expressing action and 
change. 

When ts appears in judgment it has tempoial force, dis- 
tinct from was or will be, and distinct from the ‘4s” of a 
pioposition wheie “is” designates a non-lemporal or 
strictly logical relation between meanings When it is 
stated that “the boy is running” the leference to change, 
time and place lies on the surface When one says “this is 
led” the tempoial reference is linguistically disguised But 
the statement certainly does not mean that t/m is inher- 
ently led or IS always led Color quality changes to some 
extent with eveiy change in light. It is red now, undei a 
specifiable set of consequences, and a completely giounded 
judgment would demand that the conditions be stated 
“Is red” sets foith what in ordinary language is called an 
effect or change brought about, or else a capaaty to pro- 
duce change, a powei to ledden other things 

Etymologically, the word is deiives from a loot mean- 
ing to stand oi to stay. To remain and endure is a mode 
of action At least, it indicates a temporal equilibrium of 
interactions Now a spatio-tempoial change is existential. 
Consequently the copula m judgment, whether as a tran- 
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sitive or intransitive verb, or in the ambiguous form “is,” 
has inherent existential reference ‘In such a proposition as 
“Justice is a virtue” on the other hand, stands for a 
relation between two abstractions or meanings, and ac- 
coidingly is non-temporal. It is a mark of a logical rela- 
tion such that in any proposition in which “justice” ap- 
pears there is an implicatory relation to some proposition 
in which “viitue” appears The situation to which the sen- 
tence lefers determines unambiguously whethei “is” has 
an active force, expressing a change going on actually or 
potentially, or whether it stands for a relation between 
meanings oi ideas In a sentence having no contextual sit- 
uation, its logical force is indeterminate For any sentence 
isolated fiom place and function in inquiry is logically 
indeterminate 

The copula in a judgment, m distinction from the 
formal teim of i elation expresses, accordingly, the actual 
transformation of the subject-matter of an indeterminate 
situation into a deteiminate one So far is the copula from 
being an isolable constituent that it might be regarded as 
what sets the subject-and-piedicate contents at work exe- 
cuting therr functions in relation to one another In com- 
plex undertakings a plan for division of functions is usu- 
ally laid out on paper. But this plan is not the actual di- 
vision of labor The latter consists in the actual distribu- 
tion of the active factors of what is doing in their cooper- 
ation wiUi one another The distribution, as well as the 
cooperation, is arranged with reference to an end or objec- 
tive consequence 

The plan may be set forth and explained in proposi' 
tions; its propositional exposition may be a means of criti- 
cism and of re-arrangement of the plan of distribution. 
But the actual division can only be enacted As just indi- 
cated, it may be stated in symbols, and symbolic repre- 
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sentation of the division may be an indispensable means 
of actual enactment. But it no moie is a functioning divi- 
sion of laboi than a bluepiint is a house m process of 
building or a map is a jouincy Bluepiints and maps are 
piopositions and they exemplify what it is to be pioposi- 
tlonal Moieover, a map is no loss a means of duecting 
journeys because it is not constantly in use Similaily, 
geneial propositions aie no less a means of constiuctmg 
judgments because they are not always opeiative in the 
existential work of leconstituting existential material. 

Like a chart, indeed, lilce any physical tool 01 physiolog- 
ical organ, a pioposition must be defined by its function. 
Furthermore, there is the same sort of advantage m having 
conceptual frameworks manufactured and on hand in ad- 
vance of actual occasions for then use, as there is m hav- 
ing tools ready instead of improvising them when need 
arises Just as a complex undertaking m any field demands 
prepaied materials as well as prepared instrumentalities, 
so propositions which describe conjunctions of existential 
materials — ^ultimately leducible to space-time connections 
— are required in effective inquuy. At the outset, substan- 
tial objects-events serve this purpose as more 01 less sec- 
ondary by-products or deposits fiom puor inquiries. But 
finally, they aie deliberately constituted by critical in- 
quiiy intended to pioduce objects that will operate as ef- 
fective and economical means when they are needed a 
differentia of commonsense and scientific objects. Proposi- 
tions about subject-contents, about spatial-temporal con- 
junctions of propel ties of existence, thus undeigo inde- 
pendent development just as do propositions about mean- 
ings and their relations. The former I call mate) sal means 
and the latter procedural means, it being remembeied that 
both are operational since they aie means of determining 
the final situation and judgment. 
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V Induction and Deduction'*' 

Whatever else scientific method is or is not, it is con- 
cerned with ascertaimng the conjunctions of characteris- 
tic traits which descriptively determine kinds in relation 
to one another, and with the interrelations of characters 
constituting abstract conceptions of wide applicability- 
The propositions which result are generalizations of two 
forms, generic and universal, one existential in content, 
the other non-existential. The methods by which generah- 
zations are arrived at have received the name “mduc- 
tion” , the methods by which already existing generaliza- 
tions are employed have received the name ''deduction ” 
These considerations at least delimit the field of discussion- 
Any account of scientific method must be capable of offer- 
ing a coherent doctrine of the nature of induction and de- 
duction and of their relations to one another and the doc- 
trine must accord with what takes place in actual scien- 
tific practice 

With lespect to both induction and deduction, the log- 
ical terrain is still occupied with remnants, some more or 
less coherent and some more or less of the nature of de- 
bris, of logical conceptions that were formed prior to the " 
development of scientific method There is, accordingly, no 
field of logical subject-matter m which the need of thor- 
oughgoing reform of theory is as urgent as in the case of 
induction and deduction. It has become traditional, to re- 
peat the statements that induction goes from particulars 
to the general and deduction from the general to the par- 
ticulars The extent to which these conceptions are valid, 
.ie, in harmony with scientific practice, is not critically 
examined The result too frequently is that actual scientific 
procedure is forced into the strait-jacket of irrelevant pre- 

-^‘Froiu Logic The Theory of Inquiry , Ch XXI — ^*‘Scientific 
Method Induction and Deduction ” 
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conceptions. Escape from this pioceduie depends upon 
analyses of induction and deduction from the point of 
view of method as exhibited in actual metliods of inquiry 

The traditional and still cuuent conceptions of induc- 
tion and deduction aie derived from Austotclian logic, 
which, as has been shown, was a systematization of logical 
foims on the basis of certain cosmological beliefs * ** Since 
the actual piogiess of scientific inquiry has led to an 
abandonment of these undeilying beliefs concerning the 
stiucture of Nature, it might be antecedently expected 
that the doctrines about induction and deduction which 
are found in the Aiistotelian logic, will be so irielevant to 
existing scientific practice as to be the source of confusion 
and uncertainty when they are employed as rubrics of in- 
teipretation 

A Induction and Deduction m Aristotelian Logic The 
conception of induction as a proceduie that goes from par- 
ticulais to the geneial, and of deduction as the reverse 
movement, has its oiigin in the Aristotelian formulation, 
Moie important than the meie question of its histoncal 
deiivation is the fact that the Aristotelian conceptions 
» weie relevant to, and grounded in, the subject-matter of 
natural saence as that subject-mattei , the stiucture of 
nature, was then understood. Theie is no need at this 
point to expound at length the characteristic features of 
the conception of nature entertained by Aristotle The 
distinction between immutable Being, existing at all times 
in identical form, and the mutable, which in its mutabil- 
ity is convinang proof of partial and incomplete Being 
provided the ground of the distinction made between in- 
duction and rationally complete, scientific demonstration 
or deduction. Since the immutable was constituted by 

* See Ch Two, Ch Three, Section II, and Ch Sixteen, Section I. 

—Ed 
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fixed species, each of which was defined by an essence, it 
followed that strictly scientific oi demonstrative knowledge 
consisted in a classificatory ordering of fixed species, m 
which inclusive species hierarchically determined included 
species of a more limited range This ordering is effected 
in the demonstrative syllogism. Scientific knowledge of 
changing thmgs is, on the contrary, possible only when 
and as these things are caught and placed within the fixed 
limits constituted by essences that define species. The re- 
sult here was also expiessed in the syllogism, but in a con- 
tingent syllogism as distmct from the rational necessity of 
the demonstiative syllogism.* 

In eacn of these forms, the deductive is identified with 
the syllogistic Given the underlying cosmological assump- 
tions, there is genuine meanmg in the conception of going 
from the general to the more particular In the case of the 
demonstrative syllogism, the movement is from the moie 
to the less inclusive Where “particular” is to be under- 
stood in a strictly logical sense — as equivalent to the 
more specific in its distinction from the universal inclusive 
^ species In the case of the contingent syllogism, “particu- 
lar” has a different meaning Anything which is mutable is 
particulai in the sense of bemg partial, incomplete. Now 
the objects of sense perception are observed thmgs in their 
severalty in distmction from the species to which they 
belong They are, as j'ust noted, truly known only when 
and as they are subsumed under universal piopositions, 
which state the mherent nature of species As thus sub- 
sumed, they “follow” as particulars from the general 

At this point, I shall briefly indicate the diffeience be- 

+ To express the contingent nature of this form of syllogism, 
Aristotle frequently uses the expression “dialectic s>llogisms ” Their 
conclusions are true as a rule, “upon the whole,” usually, but not 
always, since they are not derived from subject-matters which are 
themsdves necessary 
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tween tliis conception of lational demonstiation and that 
which IS in accoid with piesent scientific piactice Math- 
ematical discouise IS now the outstanding e\emplai of de- 
ductive demonstiation, but (i) no mathematician would 
regard it as logically impoilanl to i educe a chain of re- 
lated mathematical piopositions to the syllogistic foim, 
nor would he suppose that such reduction added anything 
to the foice of his demonstiation'* ; and (ii) such deduc- 
tions do not necessaiily proceed fiom the more general 
to the less geneial even with lespect to conceptions 
while (ill) (as is.gcneially acknowledged), it is impossible 
to pioceed directly fiom a universal pioposition to one 
about an existential particular or singular It is tiue (with 
regard to the second poirt) that sometimes in mathemat- 
ical leasomng the final proposition has less scope oi 
“comprehension,” j luiiower lange of applicability, than 
do the preceding propositions from which it “follows.” 
When, for example, an ellipse is defined as a curve so 
moving that its distance from a fixed line bears a con- 
stant ratio to its diSlanco from a fixed point, the logical 
movement is fiom a conception of wider applicability to 
one restricted by intioduction of a special limiting condi- 
tion But when the piopcities of an ellipse aie defined by 
reasoning from the properties of a conic section, the log- 
ical movement is from the narrowei to the widei lange of 
applicability When the equilateral is derived fiom the 
equiangular, there is neither gain nor loss in comprehen- 
sion or scope. The fact Is that about mathematical leason- 
ing, as an example of deduction, no general statement 
whatever can be made as to the bieadth of the premises 
in lelation to that of the conclusion. Such differences as 

* This statement should not, of course, be taken as implying that 
mathematical propositions can be reduced to the syllogistic form 
They cannot — ^Ed 
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may be present depend upon the speaal methods used 
and the nature of the problem "dealt with. So much, in 
geneial, for the irrelevancy of the Aristotelian conception 
of deduction to modern scientific practice 
With respect to the formulation of the mduccive pro^ 
ceduies of ancient and modern science respectively, there 
exists a veibal similarity Both start from scatteied data 
(oi paiticulars) and move toward institution of generali- 
zations. But the similarity does not extend beyond the 
vague foimula of “going fiom particiilais to generals ” 
For (a) particulars are concei\ed in radically different 
ways and (b) the process of “going,'* or the way m which 
generals are arrived at from particulars, is very different 
A survey of the Aristotelian conception of induction suf- 
fices to show its intrinsic unfitness to serve the logical ren- 
ditions of present science The cosmological theory of Aris- 
totle postulates that e^xry knowable thing is of some kind 
or species Even sense perception is a mode of low-grade 
knowledge in so fai as what is seen, heard and touched is 
apprehended as being of a kmd The very lowest grade of 
knowledge, meie sensation, directly apprehends qualities 
determined by “sensible forms,** such as, in touch, hard 
soft Sensation and sense-peiception aie modes of knowl- 
edge in which “matter,” the principle of change and hence 
of lack of Being, predominates, as, e.g, when the dry 
changes to the wet In general, the “particular** which is 
“known** in sense perception is subject to generation and 
dissolution, to “birth** and “death,** as a tree grows from 
seed, decays and vanishes. Recurrent peiceptions then 
constitute experience. In persons who are happily consti- 
tuted by natural endowment, who have the saentific and 
philosophic nisus or potentiality, the form is gradually ap- 
prehended as such, first as subduing matter, and then fi- 
nally as completely free from any connection with matter. 
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Definition and classification aie thus instituted and there 
is scientific knowledge on the basis of lational appiehen- 
sion or notation In short, the universal is giasped in its 
own inherent nature. This process constitutes in the classic 
scheme the “going” fiom paiticulars to the uni vex sal 
which IS induction “Foims” which are immutable, neces- 
saiy and umveisal, aie present from tlie first in qualities 
and objects of sensation and sense perception Induction 
is but the piocess by which these foims aie so elicited 
from entanglement in “matter” that they are perceived 
by reason m then own essential nature, “reason” being 
defined piecisely as this actualization in knowledge of 
puie foims of Being, 

“Induction” on this basis is a psychological process, al- 
though not in the subjective sense 'of psychological which 
has controlled so much of modem speculation The proc- 
ess in question is rather biological, and the biological is 
an actualization of the cosmological. It is, accordingly, 
perhaps bettei to think of it as a pedagogical process in 
which certain select persons in whom the potentiality of 
reason is biought to actuality by means of the foims that 
are implicit in objects of experience, aie led up to oi in- 
duced to apprehend universals which have been neces- 
sarily involved, all the time, in sense qualities and ob- 
jects of empiiical perception Epagoge, the woid tians- 
lated by our word “induction,” is then piecisely the proc- 
ess of being led or brought up to apprehension of fixed 
and essential forms m and of themselves. 

B. The Nature of Induction on the Ground of Pfhr 
Amlyses, I shall give a bnef formal statement of its na- 
ture in the light of previous discussion (i) Particulars 
are selectively discriminated so as to determine a problem 
whose nature is such as to indicate possible modes of solu- 
tion, This selective redetermination of perceived objects 
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and their qualities necessarily involves experimental trans- 
formation of objects and qualities m their given “natural” 
state, whereas m the classic logic they were taken “as is.” 
(li) The particulars of observations which are experi- 
mentally instituted not only form the subject-matter of 
a problem so as to indicate an appropriate mode of solu- 
tion, but are also such as to have evidential and testing 
value with respect to indicated modes of solution Opera- 
tions are delibeiately performed that experimentally mod- 
ify given antecedent objects of peiception, so as to pro- 
duce new data m new ordered ariangement Institution 
of new data which are relevant and effective with respect 
to any conclusion that is hypothetically entertained, forms 
the most indispensable and difficult part of inquiry in 
the natural sciences Objects and qualities as they natu- 
rally present themselves or as they are “given,” are not 
only not the data of science, but they constitute the most 
dll eel and important obstacle to formation of those ideas 
and hypotheses that are genuinely lelevant and effective 
The piimary meanings and associations of ideas and 
hypotheses are derived from their position and force in 
common sense situations of use-enjoyment They are ex- 
piessed m symbols developed origmally for the sake of 
soaal communication lather than to seive the conditions 
of controlled inquiry. The sjnnbols are therefore loaded 
witli meanings that aie irrelevant to inquiry conducted for 
,tlfe salce of attaining knowledge as such These meanings 
are familiar and influentially persuasive because of their 
established associations. The result is that the historic ad- 
vance of science is marked and accompamed by deliber- 
ate elimination of such terms and institution in their 
stead of a new set of symbols constituting a new technical 
language The progress of every science — ^physics, chemis- 
try, biology, and even mathematics — ^in general and in 
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particular, is evidence both of the difficulty and the neces- 
sity of instituting data of a new Older 

What is the analysis of those scientific piocedures to 
which the name induction may be applied if the word has 
any application at all? For the question is not about the 
meaning of a woid, even of a woid tliat has been sanc- 
tioned by long usage, but of the actual procedures by 
which geneializations aie established m the natural sci- 
ences Moreovei, generalizations aie of two forms There 
are those which institute a lelation of including and in- 
cluded kinds, and there aie those which institute universal 
if-then propositions as hypotlieses and theoiies Any ade- 
quate account of scientific methods as the means by 
which warianted generalizations are achieved must, theie- 
foie, be applicable to both of these two forms. This con- 
sideration IS, in effect, a warning in advance of the impos- 
sibility of making a shaip division between “induction” 
as the operation by which existential generalisations are 
establislied, and “deduction” as the operation concerned 
with the lelations of univeisal propositions in discoiuse. 
As far as physical mquiiy, at least, is concerned, induc- 
tion and deduction must be so inteipieted that they will 
be seen to be cooperative phases of the same ultimate set 
of opeiations 

This is a summary statement of conclusions regard- 
ing the distinctively inductive and deductive phases of 
inquiry, and their intei relation, or functional cones- 
pondence, with each other (a) The inductive phase 
consists of the complex of experimental operations by 
which antecedently existing conditions are so modified 
that data arc obtained which indicate and test proposed 
modes of solution, (b) Any suggested oi indicated mode 
of solution must be -foimulated as a possibility. Such for- 
mulation constitutes a hypothesis. The if-then proposition 
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which results must be developed m ordered relation to 
other propositions of like form, (or in discourse), until 
related contents are obtained forming the special if-then 
proposition that directs expeiimental observations yielding 
new data The criterion for the validity of such hypothe- 
ses is the capacity of the new data they produce to com- 
bine with eailier data (describing the problem) so that 
they institute a whole of unified significance (c) The 
nature of the interrelation or functional correspondenc« 
of these two phases of inquiry directly follows The prop- 
ositions which formulate data must, to satisfy the condi- 
tions of inquiry, be such as to determine a problem in the 
form that indicates a possible solution, while the hypothe- 
sis in which the latter is formulated must be such as op- 
erationally to provide the new data that fill out and 
Older those previously obtained There is a continued to 
and fro movement between the set of existential proposi- 
tions about data and the non-existential propositions 
about related conceptions 

This formulation agiees up to a certain point with cur- 
rent statements about scientific inquiry as hypothetical- 
deductive in nature. But it emphasizes two necessary con- 
ditions which are usually slurred m statement of that 
position (a) The necessity of observational determina- 
tions in order to mdicate a relevant hypothesis, and (b) 
the necessity of existential operational application of the 
hypothesis in order to institute existential material ca- 
pable of testing tlie hypothesis These conditions place the 
hypothetical-deductive stage of inquiiy as intermediate. 
When this stage is taken in isolation from the initial and 
terminal stages of inquiiy (concerned with existential ob- 
servations), it IS disconnected from its occasion in prob- 
lems, and from its application in their solution It is 
probable that in the current formulation of the position. 
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these stages aie taken foi gianted oi are “undeistood.” 
But it is necessary to state them explicitly in older that 
the hypothetical-deductive stage may be lelevant and 
controlled in its contents and their order of lelation. 0th- 
eiwise it is assumed (a) that existential piopositions aie 
“implied” by univeisal propositions, and (b) that affirm- 
ing the antecedent when and because the consequent is 
affirmed, is valid 

The conjugate i elation of the inductive and deductive is 
exemplified m the corielative natuie of inference and 
proof, where “pioof” means ostensive demonstration That 
it IS highly uneconomical fiom the practical point of view 
to separate the two functions of mfeience and test is cleai 
without extensive argument Economy makes it important 
that the material /? ovi which an inference is drawn should 
also be such as fai as is possible to test the inference that 
is made For it is important that the mfeience drawn 
should be such as to indicate what new kinds of data are 
requiied and give some suggestion as to how they aie to 
be obtained But the impoitancc of including within one 
and the same set of methodic procedures, operations that 
produce mateiial which is both evidentially indicative, 
testing and testable, is much more than a matter of prac- 
tical economy It is logically necessary Foi an “infer- 
ence” that is not grounded in the evidential nature of the 
material from which it is diawii is not an inference. It is 
a moie or less wild guess To say that an inference is 
grounded m any degree whatever is equivalent to saying 
that the material upon which it is based is such as to be a 
factor in warranting its validity not in its isolation, but 
in connection with the new data obtained as consequences 
of the operations to which the infeience, as a hypothesis, 
led. The progress made by inquiry in any bianch may, 
then, be measured by the extent to which it has succeeded 
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in developing methods of inquiry that, at one and the 
same time, provide material data having conjunct infer- 
ential and testing force Sattsjaction of this condition 
vtdes the definition of inductive procedures 

Uncritical adherence to Anstotelian conceptions has 
combmed with the prestige of physics, especially of math- 
ematical physics, to generate the conception that physics 
is not only the most advanced form of scientific inquiiy 
(which it undeniably is), but that it is alone scientific in 
nature. From a popular standpoint, application of physi- 
cal generalizations, as in the technologies of the electric 
and chemical engineer and in the methods used by “medi- 
cal science” (if the term be allowed) appeal chiefly be- 
cause of their practical consequences But from a logical 
standpoint the applications are integral parts of the veri- 
fication of the generalizations themselves The drainage of 
swamps where anopheles mosquitoes breed is prized be- 
cause it helps to eliminate malaria But from the scientific 
standpoint it is an experiment which confirms a theory 
In geneial, wide social application of the results of phys- 
ics and chemistry provides added test and security for 
conclusions reached 

The issue involved is a far-reaching one. Dogmatic re- 
striction of science to generalizations compels denial of 
saentific traits and value to eveiy form of piactice It ob- 
literates, logically, the enormous difference that exists be- 
tween activities that are routine and those that aie intelli- 
gent, between action dictated by caprice and the conduct 
of arts that embody technologies and techniques express- 
ing systematically tested ideas Even more to the point is 
the fact that it mvolves logical suicide of the sciences 
with respect even to generahzations For there is no 
ground whatever upon which a logical line can be drawn 
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between the opeiations and techniques of cxpeiimentation 
m the naluial sciences and the same opeiations and tech- 
niques employed foi distinctively piactical ends Nothing 
so fatal to science can be imagined as elimination of ex- 
perimentation, and experimentation is a form of doing and 
making Application of conceptions and hypotheses to ex- 
istential matteis through the medium of doing and mak- 
ing is an intrinsic constituent of scientific method. No 
hard and fast line can be drawn between such forms of 
“practical” activity and those which apply thek conclu- 
sions to human social ends without involving disastrous 
consequences to science m its narrower sense 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

KNOWLEDGE SCIENCE AND TRUTH 

I Meanings. Valid and Invalid 

GHOSTS, centaurs, tribal gods, Helen of Troy and 
Ophelia of Denmark aie as much the meanings of events 
as are flesh and blood, horses, Florence Nightingale and 
Madam Cuiie This statement does not mark a discovery, 
it enunaates a tautology. It seems questionable only when 
its signiflcance is altered, when it is taken to denote that, 
because they aie all meanings of events, they aU are the 
same kind of meaning with respect to validity of reference. 
Because perception of a ghost does not signify a subtle, 
intangible form, filling space as it moves about, it does not 
follow that it may not signify some othei existential hap- 
pening like disordered nerves, a religious animistic tradi- 
tion, 01, as in the play of Hamlet, that it may not signify 
an enhancement of the meanmg of a moving state of af- 
fairs The existential events that form a drama have their 
own characteristic meanings, which aie not the less mean- 
mgs of those events because their import is dramatic, not 
authentically cognitive So when men gather in secret to 
plot a conspiiacy,-their plans are not the less meanings of 
certain events because they have not been already carried 
out, and they remain meanings of events even if the con- 
spiracy comes to naught. 

The proposition that the perception of a horse is ob 

*From Experience and Nature^ PP 320-324. 

925 
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jectively valid and that of a centaur fanciful and myth- 
ical does not denote that one is a meaning of natural 
events and the othei is not It denotes that they are mean- 
ings lefeiable to dtffoent natuial events, and that con- 
fused and harmful consequences result fiom attributing 
them to the same events The idea that the consciousness 
of a horse as now present and of a centaui diflei ay pei- 
ceptions, 01 states of awaieness, is an illustiation of the 
haim wiought by introspective psycliology, which, heie as 
elsewhere, treats relaiiotiships of objects as if they were 
inherent qualities of an immediate subject-matter, ignor- 
ing the fact that causal relationships to unpeiceived things 
are involved The matter of the cognitive validity of the 
hoise-peiception and the cognitive invalidity of the cen- 
taur-peiception is not an affair of intrinsic difference in 
the two perceptions, which inspection of the two states of 
awaieness as such can ever bring to light, it is a causal 
matter, brought to light as we investigate the causal ante- 
cedents and consequents of the events having the mean- 
ings. 

In other words, the difference between assertion of a 
perception, belief in it, and mcicly having it is an extrinsic 
difference; the belief, asseition, cognitive lefeience is 
something additive, never meiely immediate. Genuinely 
to believe the centaui -meaning is to assert that events 
character ized by it interact in certain ways with other 
now unpeiceived events Since belief that centaui has the 
same kind of objective meaning as has hoise denotes ex- 
pectation of like efficacies and consequences, the difference 
of validity between them is extrinsic. It is capable of be- 
ing revealed only by the results of acting upon them The 
awareness of centaur meaning is fanaful not simply be- 
cause part of its conditions lie within the organism, part 
of the conditions of any perception, valid as well as in- 
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valid, scientific as well as esthetic, lie within the or- 
ganism Nor IS it fanciful, simply because it is supposed 
not to have adequate existential antecedents Natural 
conditions, physiological, physical and social, may be spe- 
cified in one case as in the other But since the conditions 
in the two cases are different, consequences are bound to 
be different Knowing, believing, involves something ad« 
ditive and extrmsic to having a meaning 

No knowledge is ever merely immediate The proposi 
tion that the perception of a horse is valid and that a 
centaur is fanciful or hallucinatory, does not denote that 
there are two modes of awareness, differing intrinsically 
from each othei It denotes something with respect to 
causation, namely, that while both have their adequate 
antecedent conditions, the speafic causal conditions are 
ascertained to be different in the two cai^es Hence it de- 
notes something with respect to consequences, namely, 
that action upon the respective meanings will brmg to 
light (to apparency or awareness) such different kinds of 
consequences that we should use the two meanmgs m very 
different vfBys Both acts and consequences he outside the 
primary perceptions, both have to be diligently sought for 
and tested Since conditions m the two cases are different, 
they operate differently. That is, they belong to different 
histones, and the matter of the history to which a given 
thing belongs is just the matter with which knowledge is 
concerned. 

The conscious or perceived affair is itself a consequence 
of antecedent conditions. But were this consaous oi ap- 
parent (evident, focal) consequence the only consequence 
of the conditions, if there were not other as yet unappar- 
ent consequences, we should have absolutely no way to 
tell in what sequence of events a perception belongs, and 
hence absolutely no way of determining its validity or 
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cognitive standing It is because conditions which geneiate 
the perception of a hoise have other and different conse- 
quences than the peicepiion (and similaily of those which 
geneiate the idea of the centaur), that it is possible to 
make a distinction between the value in knowledge of the 
two ideas By disco vciing the diffeient sequential aftaiis 
to which they xespectively belong we can differentiate 
their impoit for knowledge Failuie to lecognize this fact 
is the ultimate condemnation, it may be remaiked in 
passing, of idealistic theories of knowledge, which identify 
knowledge with immediate consciousness. If an all-inclu- 
sivc consciousness were to exist, it would be a piece of 
esthetic scenery, inteiesting oi tedious as the case might 
be, but having no conceivable cognitive 'standing 
That a peiception is cognitive means, accordingly, that 
it is used, It is tieated as a sign of conditions that impli- 
cate otliei as yet unpeiccived consequences m addition to 
the peiception itself. That a peiception is tfvly cognitive 
means that its active use or tieatment is followed by con- 
sequences which fit appropriately into the otlier conse- 
quences which follow independently of its being peiceived 
To discover that a perception or an idea is cognitively in- 
valid IS to find that the consequences which follow fiom 
acting upon it entangle and confuse the other conse- 
quences which follow from the causes of the perception, 
instead of integrating or coordmatmg harmoniously with 
them. The special technique of scientific inquiry may be 
defined as consisting of piocedures which make it possible 
to perceive the eventual agreement or disagreement of the 
two sets of consequences. For experience proves that it is 
possible for great disparity between them to exist, and yet 
the conflict not be perceived or else be explained away 
as of no importance. 
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II Knowledge as Instrumental and 
Hypothetical'*' 

There is no muaclc in the fact that tool and material 
aie adapted to each other m the piocess of leaching a 
valid conclusion Weie they external in origin to each 
other and to the result, the whole affair would, indeed, 
piesent an insoluble problem — so insoluble that, if this 
were the true condition of affaiis, we never should even 
know that there was a problem But, in tiuth, both ma- 
terial and tool have been secured and determined with 
reference to economy and efficiency in effecting the end de- 
sired — ^the maintenance of a harmonious experience The 
builder has discovered that his building means building 
tools, and also building matenah Each has been slowly 
evolved with refeience to its fit employ in the entire func- 
tion, and this evolution has been checked at every point 
by leference to its own correspondent The carpenter has 
not thought at large on his building and then constructed 
tools at large, but has thought of his building in terms of 
the mateiial which enters into it, and through that me- 
dium has come to the consideration of the tools which are 
helpful 

Thinking is adaptation to an end through the adjust* 
ment of particular objective contents* The thinker, like the 
carpenter, is at once stimulated and checked in every stage 
of his procedure by the paiticular situation which con- 
fronts him A person is at the stage of wanting a new 
house well, then, his materials are available resources, 
the puce of labor, the cost of building, the state and needs 
of his family, profession, etc ; his tools aie paper and 
pencil and compass, or possibly the bank as a ciedit in- 
strumentality, etc. Again, the work is beginning. The 

♦ From Essays in Expermental Logic, pp 13-18 , 94-95 , 176-178 
242-244 
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foundations aie laid This in turn determines its own 
specific mateiials and tools Again, the building is almost 
ready for occupancy The conciete piocess is that of tak- 
ing away the scaffolding, clearing up the grounds, fuinish- 
ing and decorating looms, etc This specific opeiation 
again determines its own fit oi lelevant materials and 
tools It defines the time and mode and niannei of be- 
ginning and ceasing to use them Logical theory will get 
along as well as does the practice of knowing when it 
sticks close by and observes the diiections and checks in- 
heient in each successive phase of the evolution of the 
cycle of experience The problem in geneial of validity of 
the thinking piocess as distinct from the validity of this 
or that piocess arises only when thinking is isolated fiom 
its historic position and its material context 

In the couise of changing expeiience we keep our bal- 
ance m moving from situations of an affectional* quality 
to those which aie practical oi appreciative or leflective, 
because we bear constantly in mind the context in which 
any particular distinction presents itself As we submit 
each.chaiacteustic function and situation of expcuence to 
our gaze, we find it has a dual aspect Wheiever Iheie is 
striving there are obstacles, wherever theic is affection 
there are peisons who are attached, wlieievei theie is do- 
ing theie is accomplishment, wheievei theie is apprecia- 
tion there is value, wheiever there is thinking there is 
mateiial-in-qiiestion We keep oiu footing as we move 
from one attitude to another, from one chaiacleiistic qual- 
ity to anotliei, because of the position occupied in the 
whole movement by the particular function m which we 
are engaged 

The distmction between each attitude and function and 
its predecessor and successor is serial, d)mamic, operative. 
The distinctions mthtn any given operation or function 
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are structuial, contemporaneous, and distributive Think- 
ing follows striving, and doing ^follows thinking Each in 
the fulfilment of its own function inevitably calls out its 
successor But coincident, simultaneous, and correspon- 
dent within doing is the distinction of doer and of deed, 
withm the function of thought, of thinking and material 
thought upon, within the function of striving, of obstacle 
and aim* of means and end We keep our paths straight 
because we do not confuse the sequential and functional 
relationship of types of experience with the contempo- 
raneous and structural distinctions of elements within a 
given function. In the seeming maze of endless confusion 
and unlimited shiftings, we find our way by the means of 
the stimulations and checks occurring withm the process 
in which we are actually engaged. Operating within em- 
pirical situations we do not contrast or confuse a condition 
which is an element in the foimation of one operation 
with the status which is one of the distributive terms of 
another function When we ignore these specific empirical 
clews and limitations, we have at once an insoluble, be- 
cause meaningless, problem upon our hands 

All knowledge, as issuing from reflection, is expeii- 
mental in the literal physical sense of e^erimental. 
Thinking, or knowledge-getting, is far from being the 
armchair thing it is often supposed to be The reason it is 
not an armchair thmg is that it is not an event going on 
exclusively withm the cortex or the cortex and vocal or- 
gans It involves the explorations by which relevant data 
are procuied and the physical analyses by which they are 
refined and made precise; it comprises the readings by 
which mformation is got hold of, the words which are ex- 
perimented with, and the calculations by which the signifi- 
cance of entertained conceptions or hypotheses is elabo 
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lated Hands and feet, apparatus and appliances of all 
kinds aie as much a part of it as changes in the biain 
Since these physical operations (including the ceiebral 
events) and equipments aie a pait of thinking, thinking 
is mental, not because of a pecuhai stuff which enters into 
't 01 of pecuhai nou-natuial activities which constitute it, 
but because of what physical acts and appliances do * the 
distinctive puipose for which they aie employed and the 
distinctive results which they accomplish. 

That lefiection terminates, through a definitive oveit 
actj'f in another non-iefiectional situation, within which 
incompatible responses may again in time be aioused, and 
so another pioblem in reflection be set, goes without say- 
ing Certain things about this situation, however, do not 
at the present time speak for themselves and need to be 
set foith. Let me in the fiist place call attention to an 
ambiguity in the teim “knowledge ” The statement that 
all knowledge involves leflection — or, moie conaetely, 
that it denotes an infeience fiom evidence — gives offense 
to many, it seems a depaiture from fact as well as a wilful 
limitation of the word ‘‘knowledge ” 

(i) It may well be admitted that theie is a leal sense 
in which knowledge (as distinct fiom thinking or inquir- 
ing with a guess attached) does not come into existence 
till thinking has terminated in the experimental act which 
fulfils the specifications set forth in thinking But what is 
also true is that the object thus detei mined is an object of 
knowledge only because of the thinking which has pre- 
ceded it and to which it sets a happy term. To run against 
a hard and painful stone is not of itself, I should say, an 
act of knowing; but if running into a hard and painful 
thing is an outcome piedicted aftei inspection of data and 


tFor emphasis I am here exaggerating by condensing into tk 
single decisive act an operation which is continuously going on. 
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elaboiation of a hypothesis, then the hardness and the 
painful bruise which define the thing as a stone also con- 
stitute it emphatically an object of knowledge In short, 
the object of knowledge in the strict sense js its objective, 
and this objective is not constituted till it is leached Now 
this conclusion — as the woid denotes — ^is thinkmg brought 
to a close, done with 

If the leader does not find this statement satisfactory, 
he may at least recognize that the doctrine set forth has 
no difficulty in connecting knowledge with inference, and 
at the same time admitting that knowledge in the em- 
phatic sense does not exist till inference has ceased Seen 
from this point of view, so-called immediate knowledge or 
simple apprehension or acquaintance knowledge repre- 
sents a cntical skill, a certainty of response which has ac- 
crued in consequence of reflection A like sureness of foot- 
ing apart from prior investigations and testings is found 
in instmct and habit I do not deny that these may be bet- 
ter than knowing, but I see no reason for complicating an 
already too confused situation by giving them the name 
“loiowledge” with its usual intellectual implications From 
this point of view, the subj‘ect-matter of knowledge is pre- 
cisely that which we do not think of, or mentally refer to 
in any way, being that which is taken as matter of course, 
but it is nevertheless laiowledge in virtue of the inquiry 
which has led up to it 

( 2 ) Definiteness, depth, and variety of meaning attach 
to the objects of an experience j'ust in the degree in which 
they have been previously thought about, even when pres- 
ent in an experience m which they do not evoke inferential 
procedures at all Such terms as “meaning,” “signifi- 
cance,” “value,” have a double sense Sometimes they 
mean a function the office of one thing representing an- 
other, or pointing to it as implied, the operation, in sfi4|^, 
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of seivmg ah sign In the woid ‘^symbol” this meaning is 
piactically exhaustive But the terms also sometimes mean 
an inherent quality, a quality intrinsically chaiacteiizmg 
the thing expeiienced and making it woith while The 
word “sense/’ as in the phiase “sense of a thing*’ (and 
non-sense) is devoted to this use as definitely as aie the 
woids “sign** and “symbol” to the othei In such a pan 
as “impoit** and “impoitance,” the fust tends to select 
the reference to anothei thing while the second names an 
intiinsic content 

In leflection, the extrinsic reference is always primary. 
The height of the meicury means lain, the color of the 
flame means sodium, the foim of the cuive means factors 
distiibuted accidentally. In the situation which follows 
upon reflection, meanings are intrinsic; they have no in- 
strumental or subservient office, because they have no of- 
fice at all They aie as much qualities of the objects in the 
situation as aie red and black, hard and soft, square and 
round. And every leflective experience adds new shades of 
such intiinsic qualifications In other words, while leflec- 
tive knowing is instrumental to gaming contiol in a 
troubled situation (and thus has a practical or utilitaiian 
force), it is also instiumental to the enrichment of the im- 
mediate significance of subsequent expeiiences And it 
may well be tliat this by-product, this gift of the gods, is 
incomparably moie valuable foi living a life than is the 
primaiy and intended result of control, essential as is that 
control to having a life to live. 

Woids are tieacherous in this field, there are no ac- 
cepted critexia foi assigning or measuiing their meanings; 
but if one use the teim “consciousness** to denote imme- 
diate values of objects, then it is ceitainly true that “con- 
sciousness is a lyiic ciy even in the midst of business ** 
gut it is equally tiue that if someone else undeistands by 
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consciousness the function of effective reflection, then con- 
sciousness IS a business — even in the midst of writing or 
singmg lyiics But the statement lemains inadequate un- 
til we add that knowing as a business, inquiry and inven- 
tion as enterprises, as practical acts, become themselves 
chaiged with the meaning of what they accomplish as 
their own immediate quality Theie exists no disjunction 
between esthetic qualities which are final yet idle, and acts 
which are practical or instrumental The latter have their 
own delights and sorrows 

The intellectual definition or delimitation assigned to 
the ''given" is as tentative and experimental as that as- 
cribed to the idea. In form both are categorical, and in 
content both are hypothetical Facts really exist j*ust as 
facts, and meanings exist as meanings One is no more 
superfluous, more subjective, or less necessitated than the 
other. In and of themselves as existences both are equally 
lealistic and compulsive But on the basis of existence, 
there is no element in either which may be strictly de- 
scribed as intellectual oi cognitional There is only a prac 
tical situation in its brute and uniationalized form. 

What is uncertain about the facts as given at any mo- 
ment is whether the right exclusions and selections have 
been made Since that is a question which can be decided 
• finally only by the experimental issue, this ascription of 
character is itself tentative and experimental If it works, 
the characterization and delineation are found to be 
proper ones; but every admission prior to inquiry, of un- 
questioned, categorical, rigid objectivity, compromises the 
probabihty that it will work The character assigned to the 
datum must be taken as hypqthetically as possible in order 
to preserve the elastiaty needed for easy and prompt con- 
sideration Any other proceduie virtually insists that all 
facts and details an3rwhere happening to exist and hap- 
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pening to piesent themselves (all being equally real) musi 
all be given equal status^and equal weight, and that theii 
outei lamifications and internal complexities must be in- 
definitely followed up The worthlessness of tins sheer ac 
cumulation of realities, its total uielevancy, the lack ol 
any way of judging the significance of the accumulations 
are good pioofs of the fallacy of any theory which ascribes 
objective logical content to facts wholly apart from the 
needs and possibilities of a situation 

The more stubboin^ one maintains the full reality oi 
eithei Ins facts oi his ideas, just as they stand, the more 
accidental is the discovery of relevantly significant facta 
and of valid ideas — the more accidental, the less rational, 
is the issue of the knowledge situation Due pi ogress is 
reasonably probable in just the degree m which the mean- 
ing, categorical in its existing imperativeness, and the 
fact, equally categorical in its brute coerciveness, aie as- 
signed only a piovisional and tentative nature with refer- 
ence to contiol of the situation That this surrender of a 
rigid and final character for the content of knowledge on 
the sides both of fact and of meaning, in favor of expen- 
mental and functioning estimations, is precisely the 
change which has marked the development of modem 
from medieval and Greelc science, seems undoubted. 

To learn the lesson one has only to contiast the ligidity 
of phenomena and conceptions in Greek thought (Platonic 
ideas, Anstotehan forms) with the modern experimental 
selection and determimng of facts and expeiimcntal em- 
ployment of hypotheses The foimei have ceased to be 
ultimate realities of a nondesciipt sort and have become 
provisional data, the latt^ have ceased to be eternal 
meanings and have become workmg theories. The fiuitful 
application of mathematics and Uie evolution of a tech- 
nique of expeiimental inquiry have coincided with this 
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change That realities exist independently of their use as 
intellectual data, and that meanings exist apart from their 
utilization as hypotheses, are the permanent truths of 
Greek realism as against the exaggerated subjectivism of 
modern philosophy, but the conception that this existence 
is to be defined in the same way as are contents of knowl- 
edge, so that peifebt being is object of perfect knowledge 
and imperfect being object of imperfect knowledge, is the 
fallacy which Greek thought projected into modem Sci- 
ence has advanced in its methods in just the degree m 
which it has ceased to assume that prior realities and prior 
meanings retain fixedly and finally, when entering into 
reflective situations, the characters they had prior to this 
entrance, and in which it has leali^zed that their very pres- 
ence within the knowledge situation signifies that they 
have to be redefined and revalued from the standpoint 
of the new situation 

III Experimental Verij&cation and Truth^ 

That fruitful thinking — thought that terminates in 
valid knowledge — goes on in teims of the distinction of 
facts and judgment, and that valid knowledge is piecisely 
genuine correspondence oi agreement, o} some sort, of fact 
and judgment, is the common and undeniable assumption 
But the discussions are largely earned on in terms of an 
epistemological dualism, lendering the solution of the 
problem impossible in virtue of the very terms m which it 
IS stated The distinction is at once identified with that be- 
tween mmd and matter, consaousness and objects, the 
psychical and the physical, where each of these terms is 
supposed to refer to some fixed order of existence, a woild 
in itself Then, of course, there comes up the question of 
the nature of the agreement, and of the recognition of it 

* From Essays tn Exjtentnenial Logic, pp 231-241 
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What IS the experience in which the siuvey of both idea 
and existence is made ahd their agieemenl lecognized? Ts 
it an idea? Is the agicement ultimately a mattei of self- 
consistency of ideas? Then what has become of the pos- 
tulate that truth is agieement of idea with existence be- 
yond idea? Is it an absolute which tianscends and absoibs 
the diffeience? Then, once more, what is the test ol any 
specific judgment? What has become of the couespon- 
dence of fact and thought? Oi, more uigently, since the 
piessmg pioblem of life, of piactice and of science, is the 
discnmination of the relative, oi superior, validity of this 
or that theory, plan, oi mteipietation, what is the cnteiion 
of truth within present non-absolutistic expeiience, where 
the distinction between factual conditions and thoughts 
and the necessity of some woiking adjustment persists? 

Putting the pioblem in yet anothei way, eithei botli 
fact and idea aie present all the time oi else only one of 
them IS piesent Bui if the formei, why should theie be 
an idea at all, and why should it have to be tested by the 
fact? When we already have what we want, namely, ex- 
istence, leality, why should wc take up the wholly supei- 
numeiary task of forming more or less impeifect ideas of 
those facts, and then engage in the idle peifoimance of 
testing them by what we alieady know to be? But if only 
ideas are piesent, it is idle to speak of comparing an idea 
willi facts and testing its validity by its agreement The 
elaboration and refinement of ideas to the uttermost still 
leaves us with an idea, and while a self-consistent idea 
stands a show of being true in a way in which an inco- 
herent one does not, a self-consistent idea is still but a 
hypothesis, a candidate for tiuth Ideas aie not made tiue 
by getting bigger. But if only “facts” are present, the 
whole conception of agreement is once more given up — ^not 
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to mention that such a situation is one in which there is 
by definition no thinking or reflective factor at all 
This suggests that a strictly monistic epistemology, 
whether idealistic or realistic, does not get rid of the prob- 
lem Suppose for example we take a sensationalistic ideal- 
ism It does away with the ontological gulf between ideas 
and facts, and by reducing both terms to a common de- 
nominator seems to faahtate fruitful discussion of the 
problem But the problem of the distinction and reference 
(agreement, correspondence) of two types or soits of 
sensations still persists. If I say the box there is square, 
and call ^^box'' one of a group of ideas or sensations and 
“square^^ another sensation oi ^hdea,” the old question 
comes up Is “square” alieady a part of the “facts” of 
the box, or is it not? If it is, it is a supernumerary, an 
idle thing, both as an idea and as an assertion of fact, if 
it is not, how can we compare the two ideas, and what on 
earth or in heaven does their agreement or correspondence 
mean? If it means simply that we expenence the two 
“sensations” in juxtaposition, then the same is true, of 
course, of any casual association oi hallucmation On the 
sensational basis, accordingly, there is still a distinction 
of something “given,” “there,” brutally factual, the box, 
and something else which stands on a diflerent level, ideal, 
absent, intended, demanded, the “square,” which is as- 
seited to hold good or be true of the thing “box ” The fact 
that both are sensations throws no light on the logical 
validity of any pioposition or belief, because by theory a 
like statement holds of every possible proposition 
The same problem recurs on a realistic basis For ex- 
ample, there has lecently been propounded the doctrine* 
of the distinction between relations of space and time and 
relations of meaning or significance, as a key to the prob- 
lem of knowledge Things exist in their own characters, in 
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their temporal and spatial relations When knowledge in- 
tervenes, theie IS nothing new of a subjective oi psychical 
sort, but simply a new relation of the things — the sug- 
gesting 01 signifying of one thing by anothei Now this 
seems to be an excellent way of stating the logical piob- 
lem, but, I take it, it states and does not solve Foi the 
characteristic of such situations, claiming to terminate in 
knowledge, is precisely that the meaning-ielation is piedi- 
cated of the otlier relations, it is referied to them; it is not 
simply a supervention existing side by side with them, like 
casual suggestions or the play of fantasy It is something 
which the facts, the qualitative space and time things, 
must bear the burden of, must accept and take unto them- 
selves as part of themselves. Until this happens, we have 
only ‘^thinking,” not accomplished knowledge Hence, 
logically, the existential relations play the lole of fact, and 
the relation of signification that of idea, distinguished 
from fact and yet, if valid, to hold of fact In othei words, 
“ideas” is a teim capable of assuming any definition which 
is logically appiopriate — say, meaning. It need not have 
anything to do with the conception of little subjective en- 
tities or psycliical stuffs. 

This appeals quite clearly m the following quotation: 
“It is the ice which means that it will cool the watei, just 
as mucli as it is the ice whicli does cool the watei when 
put into it ” There is, however, a possible ambiguity in the 
statement That the “ice” (the thing legaided as ice) sug- 
gests cooling is as real as is a case of actual cooling But, 
of couise, not every suggestion is valid The “ice” may 
be a crystal, and it will not cool water at all So far as it is 
already certain that this ts ice, and also certain that ice, 
under all circumstances, cools watei, the meanmg-relation 
stahds on the same level as the physical, being not meiely 
suggested, but pait of the facts ascertained. It is not a 
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meamng-i elation as such at all We already have truth, 
the entire work of loiowing as logical is done, we have no 
longer the 1 elation characteristic of reflective situations 
Here again the implication of the thmkmg situation is of 
some '"correspondence” or "agreement” between two sets 
of distinguished relations, the problem of valid deteimina- 
tion remains the central question of any theory of knowuig 
in its relation to facts and truth. 

I hope the above statement of the difiiculty, however 
inadequate, will serve at least to indicate that a functional 
logic inherits the pioblem m question and does not create 
it, that it has nevei for a moment denied the prtma facte 
working distinction between “ideas,” “thoughts,” and 
“facts,” “existences,” “the environment,” or the neces- 
sity of a control of meanmg by facts It is concerned not 
with denying, but with understanding What is denied is 
not the genuineness of the problem of the terms in which 
it is stated, but the reality and value of the orthodox in- 
teipretation. What is insisted upon is the relative, instru- 
mental, or woikmg character of the distinction — that it is 
a logical distinction, instituted and maintamed in the in- 
teiests of intelligence, with all that intelligence impoits m 
the exercise of the life functions 

It may piove convenient to take an illustration of a 
man lost in the woods, talung this case as t5^ical of any 
reflective situation in so far as it involves perplexity — a 
problem to be solved The problem is to find a correct idea 
of the way home — a practical idea or plan of action which 
will lead to success, or the realization of the purpose to get 
home. Now the critics of the experimental theory of logic 
make the point that this practical idea, the truth of which 
is evidenced in the successful meetmg of a need, is de- 
pendent for its success upon a purely presentative idea, 
that of the existent enviionment, whose validity has noth- 
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ing to do with success but depends on agreement with the 
given state of affairs It is said that what makes a man’s 
idea of his environment true is its agieement with the ac- 
tual environment, and “geneially a true idea in any situ- 
ation consists in its agreement with reality,” I have al- 
ready indicated my acceptance of this formula. But it was 
long my misfortune not to be possessed offhand of those 
perfectly clear notions of just what is meant in this 
formula by the teims ‘hdea,” “existence,” and “agree- 
ment” which are possessed by other writers on episte- 
mology, and when I analyzed these notions I found the 
distinction between the practical idea and the theoretical 
not fixed nor final, and I found a somewhat startling simi- 
larity between the notions of “success” and “agieement ” 
Just what is the environment of which an idea is to be 
foimed i e , what is the intellectual content or objective 
detail to be assigned to the teim “environment”? It can ^ 
haidly mean the actual visible environment — ^the trees, 
locks, etc , which a man is actually looking at. These 
things are there and it seems supeifluous to foim an idea 
of them, moreover, the wayfaring man, though lost, would 
have to be an unusually perverse fool if undei such cir- 
cumstances he were unable to form an idea (supposing he 
chose to engage in this luxury) in agieement with tliese 
facts The environment must be a laiger enviionment than 
the visible facts, it must include things not within tlie di- 
rect ken of the lost man; it must, foi mstance, extend 
from wheie he is now to his home, or to the point from 
which he started It must include unpeiceived elements in 
theii contrast with the peiceived Otlieiwise the man 
would not be lost Now we are at once stiuck with the 
facts that the lost man has ilo alternative except either to 
wander aimlessly oi else to conceive this inclusive enviion- 
ment; and that this conception is just what is meant by 
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idea It is not some little psychical entity oi piece of con- 
sciousness-stuff, but is tho inUipietaixon of the locally 
present environment in reference to its absent portion^ 
that part to which it is referred as another part so as to 
give a view of a whole Just how such an idea would diffei 
from one^s plan of action in findmg one’s way, I do not 
know For one’s plan (if it be really a plan, a method) is a 
conception of what is given in its hypothetical relations to 
what is not given, employed as a guide to that act which 
lesults m the absent being also given It is a map con- 
structed with one’s self lost and one’s self found, whether 
at starting or at home again, as its two limits. If this map 
in its specific character is not also the only guide to the 
way home, one’s only plan of action, then I hope I may 
never be lost. It is the practical facts of being lost and de^ 
siring to be found which constitute the limits and the 
content of the “environment ” 

Then comes the test of agreement of the idea and the 
environment. Supposing the individual stands still and at- 
tempts to compare his idea with the reality, with what 
leahty is he to compare it? Not with the presented reality, 
for that reality is the reality of himself lost; not with the 
complete reality, for at this stage of proceedings he has 
only the idea to stand for the complete theory. What kind 
of comparison is possible or desirable then, save to treat 
the mental layout of the whole situation as a woiking hy- 
pothesis, as a plan of action, and proceed to act upon it, 
to use it as a director and controller of one’s divagations 
instead of stumbling blindly around until one is either ex- 
hausted or accidentally gets out? Now suppose one uses 
the idea — ^that is to say, the present facts projected into a 
whole m the light of absent facts — as a guide of action 
Suppose, by means of its speafications, one works one’s 
way along until one comes upon familiar ground — ^finds 
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one’s self Now, one may say, my idea was right, it was in 
accoid with facts, it agrees with reality That is, acted 
upon sincerely, it has led to the desiied conclusion, it has, 
though action, worked out the state of things which it 
contemplated oi intended. The agieement, coirespondence, 
is between purpose, plan, and its own execution, fulfill- 
fnent, between a map of a couise constiucted for the sake 
of guiding behavioi and the result attained in acting upon 
the indications ot the map Just how does such agreement 
diffei fiom success? 

If we exclude acting upon the idea, no conceivable 
amount oi kind of mtellectuahstic proceduie can confirm 
01 refute an idea, or throw any light upon its validity 
How does the non-piagmatic view consider that verifica- 
tion takes place? Does it suppose that we fiist look a long 
while at the facts and then a long time at the idea, until 
by some magical piocess the degree and kind of their 
agreement become visible? Unless there is some such con- 
ception as this, what conception of agieement is possible 
except the experimental or practical one? And if it be ad- 
mitted that verification involves action, how can that ac- 
tion be relevant to the truth of an idea, unless the idea is 
Itself already relevant to action? If by acting in ac- 
cordance with the experimental definition of facts (viz , as 
obstacles and conditions), and the expeiimental definition 
of the end oi intent (viz , as plan and method of action) a 
harmonized situation effectually presents itself, we have 
the adequate and the only conceivable verification of the 
intellectual factors. If the action indicated be carried out 
and the disordered or disturbed situation persists, then we 
have not merely confuted the tentative positions of intelli- 
gence, but we have in the very piocess of acting intro- 
duced new data and eliminated some of the old ones, and 
thus afforded an opportunity for the resurvey of the facts 
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and the revision of the plan of action By acting faithfully 
upon an inadequate reflective presentation, we have at 
least secured the elements for its improvement This, of 
course, gives no absolute guaranty that the reflection will 
at any time be so pei formed as to piove its validity in 
fact But the self-rectification of intellectual content 
through acting upon it in good faith is the “absolute” of 
knowledge, loyalty to which is the religion of intellect 

IV Pure and Applied Science* 

Knowledge is a word of various meanings Et3miologi- 
cally, “science” may signify tested and authentic instance 
of knowledge But knowledge has also a meaning more 
liberal and more humane It signifies events understood, 
events so discnmmately penetrated by thought that mind 
IS literally at home in them. It means comprehension, or 
inclusive reasonable agreement What is sometimes termed 
“applied” science, may then be more truly science than is 
what is conventionally called pure science For it is di- 
rectly concerned with not just instrumentalities, but in- 
strumentalities at work in effecting modifications of ex- 
istence in behalf of conclusions that are reflectively pre- 
ferred Thus conceived the characteristic subject-matter 
of knowledge consists of fulfilling objects, which as fulfill- 
ments are connected with a history to which they give 
charactei Thus conceived, knowledge exists in engineer- 
ing, medicine and the social arts more adequately than it 
does in mathematics, and physics. Thus conceived, history 
and anthropology are scientific in a sense m which bodies 
of information that stop short with general formulae are 
not. 

“Application^* is a haid word for many to accept It 
suggests some extraneous tool leady-made and complete 

* Fiom Experience and Nature ^ pp 161-165 
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which is then put to uses that are external to its nature 
To call the arts applications of science is then to intio- 
duce something foreign to the sciences which the latter 
irrelevantly and accidentally serve. Since the application 
IS in human use, convenience, enjoyment and improve- 
ment, this view of application as something external and 
arbitral y reflects and strengthens the theories which de- 
tach man from nature, which, in the language of philoso- 
phy, oppose subject and object. Put if we fiee ourselves 
from preconceptions, application of ‘^science” means ap- 
plication tn, not application to Application m something 
signifies a more extensive interaction of natural events 
with one another, an elimination of distance and ob- 
stacles; provision of opportunities for interactions that le- 
veal potentialities previously hidden and that bung into 
existence new histoiies with new initiations and endings. 
Engineering, medicine, social arts realize lelationships 
that were uniealized in actual existences. Suiely in their 
new context the lattei are undei stood or known as they 
are not in isolation. Prejudice against the abstract, as 
something remote and technical, is often irrational, but 
there is sense in the conviction that in the abstract there 
IS something lacking which should be recovered The se- 
rious objection to “applied” science lies in limitation of 
the application, as to private profit and class advantage 
“Pure” science is of necessity relational and abstract: 
it fulfills its meaning and gams full truth when included 
within a course of conciete events. The proposition that 
“pure” science is non-existential is a tacit admission that 
only “applied” science is existential Theiefore, more than 
history and anthiopology lose all scientific standing when 
standards of “purity” are set up as ultimate — all sciences 
of existential events lose standing. There is supeistitious 
awe reflected in the current estimate of science. If we could 
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free ourselves from a somewhat abject emotion^ it would 
be clear enough that what makes a^ay proposition scientific 
IS Its power to yield understanding, insight, intellectual at- 
homeness, in connection with any existential state of af- 
fairs, by filhng events with coherent and tested meanings. 
The case of history is typical and basic Upon the current 
view, it is a waste of time to discuss whethei there can be 
such a thing as a science of history History and science 
are by definition at opposite poles And yet if all natural 
existences are histones, divorce between history and the 
logical mathematical schemes which are the appropriate 
objects of pure science, terminates in the conclusion that 
of existences theie is no science, no adequate knowledge. 

Aside from mathematics, all knowledge is histone; 
chemistry, geology, physiology, as well as anthropology 
and those human events to which, arrogantly, we usually 
restrict the title of history Only as science is seen to be 
fulfilled and brought to itself m mtelligent management 
of historical processes in their continuity can man be en- 
visaged as within nature, and not as a supernatural extra- 
polation Just because nature is what it is, history is 
capable of being moie truly known — ^understood, mtefiec- 
tually realized — than are mathematical and physical ob- 
jects Do what we can, there always lemains something 
recondite and remote m the latter, until they are restored 
in the course of affaiis from which they have been se- 
questrated While the humanizing of science contributes 
to the life of humanity, it is even more requiied in behalf 
of science, in older that it may be intelligible, simple and 
clear; in older that it may have that correspondence with 
reality which true knowledge claims for itself 

One can understand the sentiment that animates the 
bias of scientific inquirers against the idea that all science 
IS ultimately applied. It is justified in the sense in which 
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it is intended, for it is directed against two conceptions 
which aie harmful, bulr which, also, are izrelevant to the 
position heie taken One of these conceptions is that the 
concern oi personal motive of the inquiier should be in 
each particular inquiiy some specific piactical application. 
This is just as it happens to be Doubtless many im- 
portant scientific discoveries have been thus instigated, 
but that is an incident of human history lathei than of sa- 
entific inquiry as such And upon the whole, oi if this ani- 
mating interest were to become geneial, the undoubted 
effect IS limitation of inquiry and thereby in the end of 
the field of application It maiks a lecunence to the 
dogma of fixed predetermined ends, while emancipation 
from the influence of this dogma has been the chief service 
rendered modern scientific methods. 

The evil thus effected is mcreased by the second notion, 
namely, that application is identical with “commercial- 
ized” use It is an incident of human history, and a rather 
appalling incident, that applied science has been so laigely 
made an equivalent of use foi piivate and economic class 
purposes and privileges When inquiry is narrowed by 
such motivation or interest, the consequence is in so far 
disastious both to science and to human life. Bui this 
limitation does not spring fiom noi attach to the concep- 
tion of “application” which has been just piesented It 
sprmgs from defects and perveisions of morality as that 
is embodied in institutions and theii effects upon per- 
sonal disposition It may be questioned whether the no- 
tion that science is pure m the sense of being concerned 
exclusively with a realm of objects detached from human 
concerns has not conspired to reinforce this moral de- 
ficiency For in effect it has established anothei class in- 
terest, that of intellectualists and aloof speaalists And 
it is of the nature of any class interest to geneiate and 
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confirm other class interests, since division and isolation in 
a world of continuities are alwaygi> reciprocal The institu- 
tion of an interest labelled ideal and idealistic in isolation 
tends of necessity to evoke and strengthen other interests 
lacking ideal quality The genuine interests of ^^pure” 
science are served only by broadening the idea of appli- 
cation to include all phases of liberation and enrichment 
of human experience 

V Social Science and Social Control 

It would require a technical survey, which would be out 
of place here, to prove that the existing limitations of “so- 
cial saence” are due* mainly to unreasoning devotion to 
physical science as a model, and to a^misconception of 
physical science at that Without making any such sur- 
vey, attention may be directly called to one outstanding 
difference between physical and social facts The ideal of 
the knowledge dealing with the former is the elimination 
of all factois dependent upon distinctively human re- 
sponse, “Fact,^* physically speaking, is the ultimate resi- 
due after human purposes, desires, emotions, ideas and 
ideals have been systematically excluded A social “fact,” 
on the othei hand, is a concretion in external form of pre- 
cisely these human factors. 

An occurrence is a physical fact only when its constitu- 
ents and their relations remain the same, irrespective of 
the human attitude toward them. A species of mosquitoes 
IS the carrier of the germs of malaria, whether we like or 
dislike msttaria. Drainage and oil-spraying to destroy mos- 
quitoes are a social fact because their use depends upon 
human purpose and desire A steam locomotive or a dy- 
namo is a physical fact in its structure, it is a social fact 
when its existence depends upon the desire for rapid and 

♦ From The New RepubUc, July 29, 1931 
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cheap transpoilation and communication. The machine 
itself may be undei stood physically without lefeience to 
human aim and motive But the railway or public-utility 
system cannot be understood without lefeience to human 
purposes and human consequences 
I may illustrate the piesent piactice of slavishly follow- 
ing the technique of physical science and the uselessness 
of its results by the present zeal for “fact finding,” Of 
course, one cannot think, understand and plan without a 
basis of fact, and since facts do not he aiound in plam 
view, they have to be discoveied. But for the most part, 
the data which now are so carefully sought and so elabo- 
lately scheduled aie not social facts at all. Foi then con- 
nection with any system of human puiposes and conse- 
quences, their bearmg as means and as results upon hu- 
man action, are left out of the pictuie At best they aie 
mere physical and exteinal facts They aie unlike the facts 
of physical science, because the lattei ax6 found by meth- 
ods which make their intei relations and theii laws ap- 
parent, while the facts of social “fact finding” lemain a 
miscellaneous pile of meaningless items Since their con- 
nections with human wants and then effect on human 
values aie neglected, theie is nothing which binds them to- 
gether into an intelligible whole 
It may be letoited that to connect facts with human de- 
siies and their effect upon human values is subjective and 
moral, and to an extent that makes it impossible to estab- 
lish any conclusions upon an objective basis • that to at- 
tempt inference on this point would land us in a morass 
of speculative opinion. Suppose, foi example, all the facts 
about the working of the prohibition law and its enfoi ce- 
ment weie much more completely known than they aie, 
even so, to establish a connection between these facts and 
the human attitudes lying back of them would be a matter 
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of guesswork As things stand, there is much force in the 
objection But if made umversal/it would overlook the 
possibility of another kind of situation 

Wherever purposes are employed deliberately and sys- 
tematically for the sake of certain desired social results, 
there it is possible, within limits, to determine the connec- 
tion between the human factor and the actual occurrence, 
and thus to get a complete social fact, namely, the actual 
external occurrence in its human relationships. Prohibi- 
tion, whether noble or not, is not an experiment in any 
intelligent scientific sense of the term For it was under- 
taken without the effoit to obtain the conditions of control 
which are essential to any experimental determination of 
fact The Five Year Plan of Russia, on the other hand, 
whether noble or the reverse, has many of the traits of a 
social experiment, for it is an attempt to obtain certain 
specified social results by the use of specified definite 
measures, exeicised undei conditions of considerable, if 
not complete, control. 

The point I am making may be summed up by saying 
that it IS a complete error to suppose that efforts at social 
contiol depend upon the prior existence of a social science 
The reverse is the case. The building up of social science, 
that is, of a body of knowledge in which facts are ascer- 
tained in their significant relations, is dependent upon put- 
ting social planning into effect It is at this point that the 
misconception about physical saence, when it is taken as 
a model for social knowledge, is impoitant Physical sa- 
ence did not develop because inquirers piled up a mass of 
facts about observed phenomena. It came into being when 
men intentionally experimented, on the basis of ideas and 
hypotheses, with observed phenomena to modify them and 
disclose new obseivations This process is self-corrective 
and self-developing. Imperfect and even wrong hypothe- 
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ses, when acted upon, brought to light significant phenom- 
ena which made improved ideas and impioved experimen- 
tations possible The change fiom a passive and accumu- 
lative attitude into an active and pioductive one is the 
seciet levealed by the piogress of physical inquiry. Men 
obtained knowledge of natural energies by trying delib- 
erately to control the conditions of their opeiation The 
result was knowledge, and then contiol on a larger scale 
by the application of what was leained 

It is a commonplace of logical theory that laws aie of 
the “if-then^* type If something occurs, then something 
else happens, if ceitain conditions exist, they are ac- 
companied by ceitam other conditions Such knowledge 
alone is knowledge of a fact in any intelligible sense of the 
word Although we have to act m order to discover the 
conditions underlying the “if” m physical matters, yet 
the mateiial constituting the “if” is there apart from our 
action , like the movements of sun and earth m an eclipse 
But in social phenomena the relation is “If we do some- 
thing, something else will happen,” The objective mate- 
rial constituting the “if” belongs to us, not to something 
wholly independent of us We are concerned, not with a 
baie 1 elation of cause and effect, but with one of means 
and consequences, that is, of causes deliberately used for 
the sake of pioducmg certain effects As far as we inten- 
tionally do and make, we shall know, as far as we “know” 
without making, our so-called knowledge is a miscellany, 
or at most antiquarian, and hence without relevance to 
future planning Only the knowledge which is itself the 
fruit of a technology can breed further technology. 

I want to make the same point with reference to social 
prediction. Here, too, the assumption is generally made 
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that we must be able to predict before we can plan and 
control Here again the reverse is the case We can pie- 
dict the occurrence of an eclipse precisely because we can- 
not control it If we could contiol it, we could not predict, 
except contingently, just as we can predict a collision 
when we see two trains approaching on the same track — 
provided that a human being does not foresee the possi- 
bility and take measures to avert its happening The other 
day I ran across a remark of Alexander Hamilton’s to the 
effect that instead of awaiting an event to know what 
measures to take, we should take measures to bring the 
event to pass. And I would add that only then can we 
genuinely forecast the future in the world of social mat- 
ters 

Empirical, rule-of-thumb practices were the mothers of 
the arts But the practices of the arts were in turn the 
source of science, when once the empirical methods were 
freed in imagination and used with some degree of free^ 
dom of experimentation There cannot be a science of an 
art until the art has itself made some advance, and the 
significant development occurs when men intentionally 
try to use such art as they have already achieved in order 
to obtain results which they conceive to be desirable If 
we have no social technique at all, it is impossible to bring 
planmng and control into being If we do have at hand a 
reasonable amount of technique, then it is by dehberately 
using what we have that we shall in the end develop a de- 
pendable body of social knowledge. If we want foresight, 
we shall not obtain it by any amoxmt of fact finding so 
long as we disregard the human aims and desires produc- 
ing the facts which we find But if we decide upon what 
we want socially, what sort of social consequences we wish 
to occur, and then use whatever means we possess to effect 
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these intended consequences, we shall find the road that 
leads to foresight Forethought and planning must come 
before foresight. 

I am not arguing here for the desirability of social 
planning and control. That is another question Those who 
aie satisfied with present conditions and who are hopeful 
of turning them to account for peisonal profit and power 
will answer it in the negative What I am saying is that if 
we want something to which the name “social science” 
may be given, there is only one way to go about it, 
namely, by entering upon the path of social planning and 
control. Observing, collecting, recording and filing tomes 
of social phenomena without deliberately trying to do 
something to bring a desiied state of soaety into existence 
only encourages a conflict of opinion and dogma m their 
interpretation. If the social situation out of which these 
facts emerge is itself confused and chaotic because it ex- 
presses socially unregulated purpose and haphazaid pri- 
l^ate intent, the facts themselves will be confused, and we 
jhall add only intellectudl confusion to practical disordei. 
When we dehbeiately employ whatevei skill we possess in 
order to serve the ends which we desiie, we shall begin 
to attain a measure of at least intellectual order and un- 
deistanding. And if past history teaclies anytliing, it is 
that with inlellectual oidci we have the surest possible 
promise of advancement to practical order. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 


THE ARTISTIC-ESTHETIC IN 
EXPERIENCE 

I The Roots of Esthetic Experience* 

WHY is the attempt to connect the higher and ideal 
things of experience with basic vital roots so often re- 
garded as betrayal of their nature and denial of their 
value? Why is there repulsion when the high achievements 
of fine art are brought into connection with common life, 
the life that we share with all living creatures^ Why is 
life thought of as an afiau of low appetite, or at its best 
a thing of gross sensation, and ready to sink from its best 
to the level of lust and harsh cruelty? A complete answer 
to the question would involve the writing of a history of 
morals that would set forth the conditions that have 
brought about contempt for the body, fear of the senses, 
and the opposition of flesh to spirit. 

One aspect of this histoiy is so relevant to our problem 
that it must receive at least passing notice The institu- 
tional life of mankind is marked by disorganization. This 
disorder is often disguised by the fact that it takes the 
form of static division into classes, and this static separa- 
tion is accepted as the very essence of order as long as it 
is so fixed and so accepted as not to generate open con-*^ 
flict. Life is compartmentalized and the institutionalized 
compartments are classified as high and as low, theii 

* From Art as Experience, pp 13-23 
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values as piofane and spiutual, as mateiial and ideal In- 
teiests are related to one another externally and mechani- 
cally, through a system of checks and balances Since 
leligion, moials, politics, business has each its own com- 
paitment, within which it is fitting each should remain, 
ait, too, must have its peculiar and piivate lealm Com- 
paitmentalization of occupations and interests brings 
about sepal ation of that mode of activity commonly called 
‘‘piactice” fiom insight, of imagination from executive 
doing, of significant purpose from work, of emotion from 
thought and doing Each of these has, too, its own place in 
which It must abide Those who wiite the anatomy of 
experience then suppose that tliese divisions inhere in the 
very constitution of human nature 
Of much of our expeiience as it is actually lived under 
present economic and legal institutional conditions, it is 
only loo true that these sepaiations hold Only occasion- 
ally in the lives of many are the senses fraught with the 
sentiment that comes fioni deep realization of mtiinsic 
meanings. We undergo sensations as mechanical stimuli 
or as irritated stimulations, without having a sense of the 
reality that is m them and behind them m much of our 
expeiience our different senses do not unite to tell a com- 
mon and enlarged story. We see without feeling, we hear, 
but only a second-hand repoit, second-hand because not le- 
enforced by vision. We touch, but the contact remains 
tangential because it does not fuse witli qualities of senses 
that go below the siuface. We use the senses to arouse 
passion but not to fulfill the interest of insight, not be- 
cause that interest is not potentially present in the exer- 
cise of sense but' because we yield to conditions of living 
that foice sense to remain an exatation on the surface. 
Prestige goes to those who use their minds without par- 
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licipation of the body and who act vicariously through 
control of the bodies and labor of jithers 
Under such conditions, sense and flesh get a bad name 
The moralist, however, has a truer sense of the intimate 
connections of sense with the rest of our bemg than has 
the professional psychologist and philosopher, although 
his sense of these connections takes a direction that re- 
verses the potential facts of our hving in relation to the 
environment Psychologist and philosopher have m recent 
times been so obsessed with the problem of knowledge that 
they have treated “sensations*^ as mere elements of knowl- 
edge The moralist knows that sense is allied with emo- 
tion, impulse and appetition So he denounces the lust of 
the eye as part of the surrender of spirit to flesh. He iden- 
tifies the sensuous with the sensual and the sensual with 
the lewd His moral theory is askew, but at least he is 
awaie that the eye is not an imperfect telescope designed 
for intellectual reception of material to bnng about knowl- 
edge of distant objects 

“Sense** covers a wide range of contents* the sensory, 
the sensational, the sensitive, the sensible, and the senti- 
mental, along with the sensuous It includes almost every- 
thing from bare physical and emotional shock to sense 
itself — that is, the meaning of things present in immediate 
experience Each teim refers to some real phase and as- 
pect of the life of an organic creature as life occurs 
through sense organs. But sense, as meaning so directly 
embodied in experience as to be its own illummated mean- 
ing, is the only signification that expi esses the function of 
sense organs when they are carried to full realization. The 
senses are the organs thiough which the live creature par- 
ticipates directly in the ongoings of the world about him. 
In this participation the varied wonder and splendor of 
world are made actual for him in the qualities he ex- 
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periences. This material cannot be opposed to action, foi 
motor appaiatiis and “will” itself aie the means by which 
this paiticipation is earned on and directed It cannot be 
opposed to “intellect,” foi mind is the means by which 
participation is lendeied fruitful thiough sense, by which 
meanings and values aie extracted, retained, and put to 
further service in the intercouise of the live cieatuie with 
his surroundings 

Experience is the result, the sign, and the reward of that 
interaction of organism and environment which, when it 
is carried to the full, is a tiansfoimation of interaction into 
participation and communication Since sense-oigans witli 
their connected motor apparatus are the means of this 
participation, any and every derogation of them, whether 
practical oi theoretical, is at once effect and cause of a 
nan owed and dulled life-expeiience Oppositions of mind 
and body, soul and mattei, spiiit and flesh all have their 
origin, fundamentally, in fear of 'what life may bung 
foith. They aie marks of contiaction and witlidrawal Full 
recognition, therefoie, of the continuity of the organs, 
needs and basic impulses of the human cieatuie with his 
animal forbears, implies no necessary i eduction of man 
to tire level of the brutes. On the contrary, it makes pos- 
sible the drawing of a giound-plan of human experience 
upon which is elected tlie supeistiuctuie of man’s mar- 
velous and distinguishing expeiience What is distinctive 
in man malces it possible foi him to sink below the level 
of the beasts. It also makes it possible foi him to cauy 
to new and unprecedented heights that unity of sense and 
impulse, of brain and eye and ear, that is exemplified in 
animal life, saturating it with the conscious meanings de- 
rived from communication and deliberate expression 

While man is other than bird and beast, he shaies basic 
vital functions with them and has to malce the same basal 
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adjustments if he is to continue the process of living. Hav- 
ing the same vital needs, man derives the means by which 
he breathes, moves, looks and listens, the very brain with 
which he coordinates his senses and his movements, from 
his animal forbears The organs with which he maintains 
himself in being are not of himself alone, but by the grace 
of struggles and achievements of a long line of animal an- 
cestry 

Fortunately a theory of the place of the esthetic in ex- 
pel lence does not have to lose itself in minute details when 
it starts with experience in its elemental form Broad*out- 
lines suffice The fiist great consideration is that life goes 
on in an environment, not merely tn it but because of it, 
through interaction with it No creature lives merely under 
Its skin, its subcutaneous organs are means of connection 
with what lies beyond its bodily frame, and to which, in 
order to live, it must adjust itself, by accommodation and 
defense but also by conquest. At eveiy moment, the living 
creature is exposed to dangers from its surioundings, and 
at eveiy moment, it must draw upon somethmg in its sur- 
loimdings to satisfy its needs. The career and destiny of a 
hvmg being are bound up with its interchanges with its 
environment, not externally but in the most intimate way 

The growl of a dog crouching over his food, his howl in 
time of loss and loneliness, the wagging of his tail at the 
return of his human friend are expressions of the implica- 
tion of a living creature in a natural medium which in- 
cludes man along with the animal he has domesticated. 
Eveiy need, say hunger for fresh air or food, is a lack that 
denotes at least a tempoiary absence of adequate adjust- 
ment with surioundings. But it is also a demand, a reach- 
ing out into the environment to make good the lack and 
to restore adjustment by buildmg at least a temporary 
equilibrium. Life itself consists of phases in which the or- 
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ganism falls out of step with the march of surrounding 
things and then lecovers unison with it — either through 
effort 01 by some happy chance And, in a giowing life, 
the recoveiy is never nieie letuin to a piioi state, for it is 
enriched by the state of dispaiity and lesistance through 
which it has successfully passed. If the gap between oi- 
ganism and enviionment is too wide, the creatuie dies. 
If its activity is not enhanced by the tempoiaiy alienation, 
it merely subsists. Life glows when a temporary falling 
out is a transition to a more extensive balance of the en- 
ergies of the organism with those of the conditions under 
which it lives. 

These biological commonplaces are something more 
than that, they reach to the roots of the esthetic in ex- 
perience The world is full of things that aie indifferent 
and even hostile to life, the very processes by which life 
is maintained tend to throw it out of geai with its sur- 
roundings, Nevertheless, if life continues and if in con- 
tinuing it expands, there is an overcoming of factors of 
opposition and conflict, theie is a transfoimation of them 
into differentiated aspects of a higher poweied and more 
significant life. The marvel of organic, of vital, adaptation 
through expansion (instead of by contraction and passive 
accommodation) actually takes place. Here in germ are 
balance and harmony attained through rhythm. Equi- 
librium comes about not mechanicdlly and inertly but 
out of, and because of, tension 

, There is m nature, even below the level of life, some- 
thing more Ilian mere flux and change. Foim is arrived at 
whenever a stable, even though moving, eqmlibiium is 
reached. Changes interlock and sustain one another. 
Wherever there is this coherence there is enduiance Order 
is not imposed from without but is made out of the rela- 
tions of harmonious inteiactions that energies bear to one 
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another Because it is active (not anything static because 
foreign to what goes on) order ittself develops It comes to 
include within its balanced movement a greater variety of 
changes 

Order cannot but be admirable in a world constantly 
threatened with disorder — ^in a world where living crea- 
tures can go on living only by taking advantage of what- 
ever order exists about them, incorporating it into them- 
selves In a world like ours, every living creature that at- 
tains sensibility welcomes order with a response of har- 
monious feeling whenever it finds a congruous order 
about it 

For only when an organism shares in the ordered rela- 
tions of its environment does it secure the stability essen- 
tial to living And when the participation comes after a 
phase of disruption and conflict, it bears within itself the 
germs of a consummation akin to the esthetic, 

Theie aie two sorts of possible worlds in which esthetic 
experience would not occur. In a world of mere flux, 
change would not be cumulative; it would not move to- 
ward a close Stability and rest would have no being 
Equally is it true, however, that a world that is finished, 
ended, would have no traits of suspense and crisis, and 
would offer no opportunity for resolution "Where every- 
thing is already complete, there is no fulfillment We en- 
visage with pleasure Niivana and a uniform heavenly bliss 
only because they are projected upon the background of 
our present world of stress and conflict. Because the ac- 
tual world, that in which we live, is a combination of 
movement and culmination, of breaks and re-unions, the 
experience of a living creature is capable of esthetic qual- 
ity. The live being recurrently loses and reestablishes equi- 
librium with his surroundmgs. The moment of passage 
from disturbance into harmony is that of intensest life. In 
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a finished woild, sleep and waking could not be distin- 
guished. Ill one wholly pertuibed, conditions could not 
even be struggled with In a woild made aftei the pattern 
of ouis, moments of fulfillment punctuate expeuence with 
ihythmically enjoyed intervals. 

It is mcie ignorance that leads to the supposition that 
connection of art and esthetic peiception with expeuence 
signifies a lowering of theii significance and dignity Ex- 
pel ience m the degree in which it ts expei ience is height- 
ened vitality Instead of signifying being shut up within 
one^s own private feelings and sensations, it signifies ac- 
tive and alert commerce with the woild, at its height it 
signifies complete interpenetration of self and the world of 
objects and events Instead of signifying sui render to ca- 
piice and disorder, it affoids our sole demonstration of a 
stability that is not stagnation but is rhytlimic and devel- 
oping. Because expeiience is the fulfillment of an oiganism 
in its stiuggles and achievements in a woild of things, it 
is art m geim Even m its ludimentary foims, it contains 
the promise of that delightful perception which is esthetic 
expeiience. 

II The Experience of Esthetic Quality* 

Expeiience occuis continuously, because the mferaction 
of live creature and environmg conditions is involved in 
the very process of living Undei conditions of lesistance 
and conflict, aspects and elements of the self and the 
world that are implicated in this intei action qualify ex- 
perience with emotions and ideas so that conscious intent 
emeiges. Oftentimes, howevei, the experience had is in- 
choate Things aie expei ienced but not in such a way that 
they are composed into an experience. There are distraction 
and dispersion, what we observe and what we think, what 

* From Ari as Experience , pp. 3S-43 
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we desire and what we get, are at odds with each other 
We put our hands to the plow„and turn back, we start 
and then we stop, not because the experience has reached 
the end for the sake of which it was initiated but because 
of extraneous interruptions or of inner lethargy 
In contiast with such experience, we have an experience 
when the material experienced runs its course to fulfill- 
ment Then and then only is it integrated within and de- 
marcated in the general stream of experience from other 
experiences. A piece of work is finished in a way that is 
satisfactory, a problem receives its solution, a game is 
played through, a situation, whether that of eating a 
meal, playing a game of diess, carrying on a conversation, 
writing a book, or taking part in a political campaign, is 
so rounded out that its close is a consummation and not a 
cessation Such an experience is a whole and carnes with 
it its own individualizing quality and self-sufficiency It is 
an experience 

Philosophers, even empincal philosophers, have spoken 
for the most part of expenence at large Idiomatic speech, 
howevei, refers to experiences each of which is smgular, 
having its own beginning and end. For life is no uniform 
umnteirupted march or flow. It is a thing of histones, 
each with its own plot, its own inception and movement 
toward its close, each having its own particular rhythmic 
movement; each with its own unrepeated quality pervad- 
ing it throughout A flight of stairs, mechanical as it is, 
proceeds by individualized steps, not by undifferentiated 
progression, and an inclined plane is at least marked off 
from other things by abrupt discreteness. 

Experience in this vital sense is defined by those situa- 
tions and episodes that we spontaneously refer to as being 
“real expeiiences”, those things of which we say m recall- 
ing them, “that was an experience It may have been 
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something of tiemendous impoitance — a quariel with one 
who was once an intimate, a catastiophe finally aveited 
by a hair’s bieadth* Oi it may have been something that 
in compaiison was slight — and which perhaps because of 
its very slightness illustiates all the belter what is to be 
an experience Theie is that meal m a Pans restauiant of 
which one says “that was an expeiience.” It stands out as 
an enduiing memorial of what food may be Then theie is 
that stoim one went through in crossing the Atlantic — the 
storm that seemed in its fury, as it was expeiienced, to 
sum up m itself all' that a storm can be, complete in itself, 
standmg out because marked out from what went before 
and what came after. 

In such expeiiences, every successive part flows freely, 
without seam and without unfilled blanks, into what en- 
sues. At the same time there is no sacrifice of the self- 
identity of the parts A river, as distinct from a pond, 
flows. But its flow gives a definiteness and interest to its 
successive portions greater than exist in the homogenous 
portions of a pond In an experience, flow is from some- 
thing to something As one part leads into another and as 
one part carries on what went before, each gams distinct- 
ness m itself The enduring whole is diveisified by succes- 
sive phases that are emphases of its varied colors 

Because of continuous merging, there aie no holes, me- 
chanical junctions, and dead centeis when we have an ex- 
perience. There are pauses, places of rest, but they punc- 
tuate and define the quality of movement. They sum up 
what has been undergone and prevent its dissipation and 
idle evaporation. Continued acceleiation is bieathless and 
prevents parts from gaining distinction. In a woik of ait, 
different acts, episodes, occurrences melt and fuse into 
unity, and yet do not disappear and lose their own charac- 
ter as they do so — ^just as in a genial conversation there is 
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a continuous interchange and blending, and yet each 
speaker not only retains his own character but manifests it 
more clearly than is his wont. 

An experience has a unity that gives it its name, that 
meal, that storm, that rupture of friendship The existence 
of this unity is constituted by a single quality that per- 
vades the entire experience in spite of the vaiiation of its 
constituent parts This unity is neither emotional, practi- 
cal, nor intellectual, for these terms name distinctions that 
reflection can make within it In discourse about an experi- 
ence, we must make use of these adjectives of interpreta- 
tion In going over an experience in mind after its occur- 
rence, we may find that one property lalher than another 
was sufficiently dominant so that it characterizes the ex- 
perience as a whole There are absorbing inquiries and 
speculations which a scientific man and philosopher will 
recall as “experiences” in the emphatic sense In final im- 
port they are intellectual But in their actual occurrence 
they were emotional as well, they were purposive and vo- 
litional Yet experience was not a sum of these differ- 
ent characters, they were lost in it as distinctive traits 
No thinker can ply his occupation save as he is lured and 
lewaided by total integral experiences that are intrinsi- 
cally worth while. Without them he would never know 
what it IS really to think and would be completely at a 
loss in distinguidnng leal thought from the spurious ar- 
ticle, Thinking goes on in trains of ideas, but the ideas 
form a tram only because they are much more than what 
an analytic psychology calls ideas They aie phases, emo- 
tionally and practically distinguished, of a developing un- 
derlying quality, they are its moving variations, not sepa- 
rate and independent like Lockers and Hume’s so-called 
ideas and impressions, but are subtle shadings of a pervad- 
ing and developing hue. 
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Hence an expeuence of thinking has its own esthetic 
quality It differs fiom thgse cxpeiienccs that aie acknowl- 
edged to be esthetic, but only in its materials The mate- 
lial of the fine arts consists of qualities, that of cxpeiience 
having intellectual conclusion are signs 01 symbols having 
no intiinsic quality of theii own, but standing for things 
that may in anothei expeuence be qualitatively expeii- 
enced The difference is enoimous. It is one leason why 
the strictly intellectual art will nevci be populai as music 
IS popular Nevertheless, the expeuence itself has a satis- 
fying emotional quality because it possesses internal inte- 
gration and fulfillment reached through oidered and or- 
ganized movement This artistic structure may be immedi- 
ately felt In so far, it is esthetic What is even more im- 
poitant is that not only is this quality a significant motive 
in undei taking intellectual inquiry and m keeping it hon- 
est, but that no intellectual activity is an integral event 
(is an experience) unless it is rounded out with this qual- 
ity Without it, thinking is inconclusive In shoit, esthetic 
cannot be sliaiply marked off from intellectual expeiience 
since the latter must bear an esthetic stamp to be itself 
complete. 

The same statement holds good of a coiiise of action 
that is dominantly practical, that is, one that consists of 
oveit doings. It is possible to be efficient m action and yet 
not have a conscious experience The activity is too auto- 
matic to permit of a sense of what it is about and where it 
IS going It comes to an end but not to a close or consum- 
mation in consciousness Obstacles are overcome by 
shrewd skill, but they do not, feed experience. There are 
also those who aie waveiing in action, uncertain, and in- 
conclusive like the shades in classic literature Between 
the poles of aimlessness and mechanical efficiency, there 
He those courses of action in which through successive 
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deeds there runs a sense of growing meaning conserved 
and accumulating toward an end that is felt as accomplish- 
ment of a process There is interest in completing an ex- 
pel ience The experience may be one that is harmful to 
the world and its consummation undesirable But it has 
esthetic quality 

The Greek identification of good conduct with conduct 
having pioportion, grace, and harmony, the kalon-agathon, 
IS a moie obvious example of distmctive esthetic quality 
in moral action One great defect in what passes as moral- 
ity is its anesthetic quality. Instead of exemplifying 
wholeheaited action, it takes the form of grudging piece- 
meal concessions to the demands of duty But illustiations 
may only obscure the fact that any practical activity 
will, provided that it is integrated and moves by its own 
uige to fulfillment, have esthetic quality 

In much of our experience Tve are not concerned with 
the connection of one incident with what went before and 
what comes after There is no interest that controls atten- 
tive rejection or selection of what shall be organized into 
the developing experience Things happen, but they are 
neither definitely included nor decisively excluded, we 
drift. We yield according to external pressure, or evade 
and compromise. There are beginnings and cessations, but 
no genuine initiations and concludings. One thmg replaces 
another, but does not absorb it and carry it on. There is 
experience, but so slack and discursive that it is not an ex- 
perience Needless to say, such experiences are anesthetic. 

Thus the non-esthetic lies within two hmits At one 
pole IS the loose succession that does not begin at any par- 
ticular place and that ends — ^in the sense of ceasing — at 
no particular place. At the other pole is arrest, constric- 
tion, proceeding from parts having only a mechanical con- 
nection with one anothet. There exists so much of one and 
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the othei of these two kinds of experience that uncon- 
sciously they come to be taken as norms of all experience 
Then, when the esthetic' appeals, it so sharply contrasts 
with the pictuie that has been foimed of experience, that 
it is impossible to combine its special qualities with tlic 
features of the picture and the esthetic is given an out- 
side place and status. The account that has been given of 
expeiience dominantly intellectual and practical is intend- 
ed to show that theie is no such contrast involved in hav- 
ing an experience; that, on the contrary, no expeiience of 
whatever sort is a unity unless it has esthetic quality 
The enemies of the esthetic are neither the practical nor 
the intellectual They are the humdrum; slackness of loose 
ends, submission to convention in practice and intellectual 
procedure Rigid abstmence, coerced submission, tightness 
on one side and dissipation, incoherence and aimless indul- 
gence on the other, are deviations in opposite directions 
from the unity of an experience Some such considerations 
perhaps induced Aiistotle to invoke the “mean propor- 
tional’’ as the pioper designation of what is distinctive of 
both viitue and the esthetic. He was formally correct 
“Mean” and “pioportion” are, however, not self-explana- 
tory, nor to be talcen over in a prior matliematical sense, 
but are properties belonging to an experience that has a 
developing movement toward its own consummation, 

I have spoken of the esthetic quality that lounds out an 
experience into completeness and unity as emotional The 
reference may cause difficulty We are given to thinking of 
emotions as things as simple and compact as are the words 
by which we name them Joy, sorrow, hope, fear, angei, 
curiosity, are treated as if eacli in itself were a sort of 
entity that enters full-made upon the scene, an entity that 
may last a long time or a short time, but whose duiation, 
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whose growth and career, is irrelevant to its natuie In fact 
emotions are quahties, when they are significant, of a com- 
plex experience that moves and changes I say, when they 
are significant, foi otherwise they are but the outbreaks 
and eruptions of a disturbed infant All emotions are qual- 
ifications of a drama and they change as the diama devel- 
ops Persons are sometimes said to fall in love at first 
sight But what they fall mto is not a thing of that in- 
stant What would love be were it compressed into a mo- 
ment in which there is no room for cherishing and for 
solicitude? The intimate nature of emotion is mamfested 
in the experience of one watching a play on the stage or 
reading a novel It attends the development of a plot, and 
a plot requires a stage, a space, wherein to develop and 
time in which to unfold Experience is emotional but there 
are no separate things called emotions in it 
By the same token, emotions are attached to events 
and objects in their movement They are not, save m 
pathological instances, private And even an “objectless” 
emotion demands somethmg beyond itself to which to at- 
tach itself, and thus it soon generates a delusion in lack 
of somethmg real Emotion belongs of a certainty to the 
self But it belongs to the self that is concerned m the 
movement of events toward an issue that is desired or dis- 
liked. We jump instantaneously when we are scared, as 
we blush on the instant when we are ashamed But fright 
and shamed modesty are not in this case emotional states 
Of themselves they are but automatic reflexes In order to 
become emotional they must become parts of an inclusive 
and enduring situation that involves concern for objects 
and their issues The jump of fright becomes emotional 
fear when there is found or thought to exist a threatening 
object that must be dealt with or escaped from The blush 
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becomes the emotion of shame when a peison connects, in 
thought, an action he has perfoimed with an unfavor- 
able reaction to himself of some othei peison 

Theie aie, therefoie, common patterns m vaiious expeii- 
ences, no maltei how unlike they are to one another in 
the details of their subject-matter- Theie aie conditions 
to be met without which an expeiience cannot come to be. 
The oiitlme of the common pattein is set by the fact that 
eveiy experience is the result of inteiaction between a 
live cieature and some aspect of tlie world in which he 
lives, A man does something, he lifts, let us say, a stone. 
In consequence he undeigoes, suffers, something the 
weight, strain, texture of the surface of the thing lifted 
The properties thus undeigone determine furthei doing 
The stone is too heavy or too angulai, not solid enough, 
or else the properties undergone show it is fit for the use 
for which it IS intended The process continues until a 
mutual adaptation of the self and the object emeiges and 
that particulai expeiience comes to a close What is tiue 
of this simple instance is true, as to foim, of cveiy expeii- 
ence. The cieatuie operating may be a thinkei in his 
study and the environment with which he interacts may 
consist of ideas instead of a stone But interaction of tlie 
two constitutes the total expeiience that is had, and the 
close Avhich completes it is the institution of a telt har- 
mony. 

An experience has pattein and structuie, because it is 
not just doing and undergoing in alternation, but consists 
of them in relationship To put one’s hand in the fire that 
consumes it is not necessarily to have an expeiience The 
action and its consequence must be joined in perception 
This relationship is what gives meaning, to giasp it is the 
objective of all intelligence The scope and content of the 
relations measure the significant content of an experience. 
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in The Work of Art and Esthetic Perception* 

We have no word m the English language that unam- 
biguously includes what is signified by the two words “ar- 
tistic” and “esthetic,” Since “artistic” refers primarily to 
the act of production and “esthetic” to that of perception 
and enjoyment, the absence of a term designating the two 
processes taken together is unfortunate Sometimes, the ef- 
fect is to separate the two from each other, to regard art 
as somethmg supeiimposed upon esthetic material, or, up- 
on the other side, to an assumption that, since art is a 
process of creation, perception and enjoyment of it have 
nothing m common with the creative act In any case, 
there is a certain verbal awkwaidness m that we are com- 
pelled sometimes to use the term “esthetic” to cover the 
entire field and sometimes to limit it to the receiving per- 
ceptual aspect of the whole operation I refer to these ob- 
vious facts as preliminaiy to an attempt to show how the 
conception of conscious expeiience as a perceived relation 
between doing and undergoing enables us to understand 
the connection that art as production and perception and 
appreaation as enjoyment sustain to each other 

Alt denotes a piocess of doing or making This is as 
true of fine as of technological art. Art involves molding 
of clay, chipping of marble, caslmg of bronze, laying on 
of pigments, constiuction of buildings, singing of songs, 
playing of instruments, enacting roles on the stage, going 
through rhythmic movements m the dance Every art 
does somethmg with some physical material, the body or 
somethmg outside tlie body, with or without the use of in- 
tervening tools, and with a view to production of some- 
thing visible, audible, or tangible So marked is the active 
or “doing” phase of art, that the dictionaries usually de- 

* From Art as Expenence, pp- 46-57 
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be iiiheienlly connected with the experience of making. 

The sensory satisfaction of eye and ear, when esthetic, 
is so because it does not stand by itself but is linked to 
the activity of which it is the consequence Even the 
pleasures of the palate aie different m quality to an epi- 
cure than in one who merely “likes” his food as he eats it. 
The diffeience is not of mere intensity. The epicure is 
conscious of much more than the taste of the food Rath- 
er, there enter into the taste, as diiectly experienced, 
qualities that depend upon reference to its source and its 
manner of pioduction in connection with criteria of excel- 
lence As production must absorb into itself qualities of 
the pioduct as perceived and be regulated by them, so, on 
the other side, seeing, hearing, tasting, become esthetic 
when relation to a distinct mannei of activity qualifies 
what is perceived. 

There is an element of passion in all esthetic perception 
Yet when we are overwhelmed by passion, as m extreme 
rage, feai, jealousy, the experience is definitely non-es- 
thetic, There is no relationship felt to the qualities of the 
activity that has geneiated the passion. Consequently, the 
material of the experience lacks elements of balance and 
pioportion For these can be piescnt only when, as in the 
conduct that has giace or dignity, the act is controlled by 
an exquisite sense of the lelations which the act sustains — 
its fitness to the occasion and to the situation 

The piocess of art in production is i elated to the es- 
thetic in peiception organically — as the Loid God in crea- 
tion surveyed his woik and found it good Until the artist 
is satisfied m perception with what he is doing, he con- 
tinues shaping and reshaping. The making comes to an 
end when its result is experienced as good — and that ex- 
perience comes not by mere intellectual and outside judg- 
ment but m direct perception An artist, in comparison 
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with his fellows, is one who is not only especially gifted in 
powers of execution but in unusual sensitivity to the qual- 
ities of things This sensitivity also directs his doings and 
makings 

As we manipulate, we touch and feel, as we look, we 
see, as we listen, we hear. The hand moves with etching 
needle or with brush The eye attends and reports the 
consequence of what is done Because of this intimate 
connection, subsequent doing is cumulative and not a 
matter of caprice nor yet of routine In an emphatic artis- 
tic-esthetic experience, the i elation is so close that it con- 
trols simultaneously both the doing and the perception. 
Such vital intimacy of connection cannot be had if only 
hand and eye are engaged When they do not, both of 
them, act as organs of the whole being, there is but a me- 
chanical sequence of sense and movement, as m walking 
that IS automatic Hand and eye, when the experience is 
esthetic, are but instruments through which the entire liye 
creature, moved and active throughout, operates Hence 
the expression is emotional and guided by purpose 
Because of the lelation between what is done and what 
is undergone, there is an immediate sense of things in per- 
ception as belonging together or as jarring, as reinforcing 
or as interfering. The consequences of the act of making 
as reported in sense show whether what is done carries 
forward the idea being executed or marks a deviation 
and break. In as far as the development of an experience 
is controlled through reference to these immediately felt 
relations of order and fulfillment, that experience becomes 
dominantly esthetic in nature The urge to action becomes 
an urge to that kind of action which will result in an ob- 
ject satisfymg in direct perception The potter shapes his 
clay to make a bowl useful for holding grain; but he 
makes it in a way so regulated by the series of perceptions 
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that sum up the seiial acts of making, that the bowl is 
marked by enduring giace and charm. The general situa- 
tion remains the same "in painting a pictiue or molding a 
bust j\Ioreovci, at each stage there is anticipation of what 
IS to come This anticipation is the connecting link be- 
tween? the next doing and its outcome foi sense What is 
done and what is undeigone aie thus lecipiocaPy, cumu- 
latively, and continuously instrumental to each other 

It is not so easy in the case of the pc*ceiver and appre- 
ciatoi to undei stand the intimate union of doing and un- 
deigoing as it is in the case of the maker We aie given to 
supposing that the former merely takes in what is there in 
finished form, instead of realizing that this talcing in in- 
volves activities that are comparable to those of the crea- 
tor But receptivity is not passivity Tt, too, is a process 
consisting of a series of responsive acts that accumulate 
toward objective fulfillment Otherwise, theie is not per- 
ception but recognition The difference between the two is 
immense. Recognition is peiception arrested before it has 
a chance to develop freely In recognition there is a begin- 
ning of an act of perception But this beginning is not al- 
lowed to serve the development of a full perception of the 
thing recognized It is aiiested at the point where it will 
serve some other purpose, as we recognize a man on the 
street m order to greet or to avoid him, not so as to see 
him for the sake of seeing what is there. 

The esthetic or undergoing phase of experience is recep- 
tive It involves suirender. But adequate yielding of the 
self is possible only thiough a controlled activity tliat may 
wdl be intense. In much of oui intercouise with our sur- 
roundings we withdraw, sometimes from feai, if only of 
expending unduly our stoie of eneigy, sometimes from 
preoccupation with othei matters, as in the case of lecog- 
nition Perception is an act of the going-out of cneigy in 
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order to receive, not a withholding of energy To steep our- 
selves in a subject-matter we have first to plunge into it. 
When we are only passive to a scene, it overwhelms us 
and, for lack of answering activity, we do not perceive 
that which bears us down We must summon energy and 
pitch it at a responsive key in order to take in 

Every one knows that it lequires apprenticeship to see 
through a microscope oi telescope, and to see a landscape 
as the geologist sees it The idea that esthetic perception is 
an affaii foi odd moments is one reason foi the backward- 
ness of tlie arts among us For to perceive, a beholder 
must create his own experience. And his creation must 
include relations comparable to those which the oiiginal 
producer underwent They aie not the same in any literal 
sense But with the perceiver, as with the artist, there 
must be an ordering of the elements of the whole that is 
m form, although not m details, the same as the process 
of organization the creator of the work consciously experi- 
enced Without an act of recreation the object is not per- 
ceived as a work of art. The artist selected, simplified, 
clarified, abridged and condensed according to his interest 
The beholder must go through these operations according 
to his point of view and interest. In both, an act of ab- 
straction, that is of extraction of what is significant, takes 
place In both, there is comprehension in its literal signifi- 
cation — that is, a gathering together of details and par- 
ticulars physically scattered into an experienced whole 
There is work done on the pait of the percipient as there 
is on the part of the artist The one who is too lazy, idle, 
or induiated in convention to perform this work will not 
see or hear His “appieciation” will be a mixture of scraps 
of learning with conformity to noims of conventional ad- 
miration and with a confused, even if genuine, emotional 
excitation 
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The consideiations that have been presented imply both 
the community and the^unlikeness, because of specific em- 
phasis, of an expcuence, in its piegnant sense, and es- 
thetic experience The foimer has Esthetic quality, other- 
wise Its materials would not be rounded out into a single 
coherent experience It is not possible to divide in a vital 
expel ience the piactical, emotional, and intellectual fiom 
one another and to set the pioperties of one over against 
the characteristics of the otheis The emotional phase 
binds parts togethei into a single whole, “intellectual” 
simply names the fact that the experience has meaning, 
“practical” indicates that the oiganism is inteiacting with 
events and objects which surround it The most elaborate 
philosophic or scientific mquiry and the most ambitious 
industrial or pchtical enterprise has, when its different 
ingredients constitute an integial experience, esthetic qual- 
ity, Foi then its vaiied paits are linked to one another, 
and do not merely succeed one another. And the paits 
through their expeiienced linkage move toward a consum- 
mation and close, not merely to cessation in time This 
consummation, moreover, does not wait in consciousness 
for the whole undertaking to be finished. It is anticipated 
throughout and is recuriently savored with special inten- 
sity. 

Nevertheless, the cxpei fences in question are domi- 
nantly intellectual oi practical, rather than distinctively 
esthetic, because of the interest and puipose that initiate 
and control them. In an intellectual experience, the con- 
clusion has value on its own account. It can be extracted 
as a formula or as a “truth,” and can be used in its inde- 
pendent entirety as factor and guide in other inquiries In 
a work of art there is no such single self-sufficient deposit 
The end, the terminus, is significant not by itself but as 
the integration of the parts. It has no other existence. A 
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drama or novel is not the final sentence, even if the char- 
acters are disposed of as living l^appily ever after. In a 
distinctively esthetic experience, characteristics that aie 
subdued in other experiences are dominant, those that are 
subordinate are conti oiling — ^namely, the characteristics 
in virtue of which the experience is an integrated complete 
experience on its own account 

In every integral experience theie is form because there 
IS dynamic organization. I call it the organization dynamic 
because it takes time to complete it, because it is a 
growth There is inception, development, fulfillment Ma- 
terial IS ingested and digested through interaction with 
that vital organization of the results of prior experience 
that constitutes the mind of the worker Incubation goes 
on until what is conceived is brought forth and is rendered 
perceptible as part of the common world. An esthetic ex- 
pel lence can be crowded into a moment only m tlie sense 
that a climax of prior long-enduring processes may arrive 
m an outstanding movement which so sweeps ever)rthing 
else into it that all else is forgotten That which distin- 
guishes an experience as esthetic is conversion of resist- 
ance and tensions, of excitations that in themselves are 
temptations to diversion, into a movement toward an in- 
clusive and fulfilling close. 

Experiencing like breathing is a ihythm of intakings 
and outgivings. Their succession is punctuated and made 
a rhythm by the existence of inteivals, periods m which 
one phase is ceasing and the othei is mdioate and prepar- 
ing. William James aptly compared the course of a con- 
scious experience to the alternate flights and perchings of 
a bird The flights and perchmgs are intimately connected 
with one another, they are not so many unielated* light- 
ings succeeded by a number of equally unrelated hop- 
pings. Each resUng place in experience is an undergoing 
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in which is absorbed and taken home the consequences of 
prior doing, and, unless#the doing is that of utter caprice 
or sheer routine, each doing cariies in itself meaning that 
has been extracted and conserved As with the advance 
of an army, all gains from what has been already effected 
are peiiodically consolidated, and always with a view to 
what is to be done next If we move too rapidly, we get 
away from the base of supplies — of accrued meanings — 
and the experience is flustered, thin, and confused If we 
dawdle too long after having extracted a net value, experi- 
ence perishes of inanition. 

The form of the whole is therefore present in eveiy 
member. Fulfilling, consummating, are continuous func- 
tions, not mere ends, located at one place only. An en- 
graver, painter, or writer is in process of completing at 
every stage of his work. He must at each point retain 
and sum up what has gone before as a whole and with 
reference to a whole to come. Otherwise there is no con- 
sistency and no security in his successive acts. The series 
of doings in the rhythm of experience give variety and 
movement; they save the work from monotony and useless 
repetitions. The undergoings are the corresponding ele- 
ments in the rhsrthm, and they supply unity, they save 
the work from the aimlessness of a mere succession of ex- 
citations. An object is peculiarly and dominantly esthetic, 
yielding the enjoyment characteristic of esthetic percep- 
tion, when the factors that determine anything which can 
be called an experience are lifted high above the threshold 
of perception and are made manifest for their own sake. 

IV “Substance and Form* 

Because objects of art are expressive, they are a lan- 
guage. Rather they are many languages. For each art has 

* From Art as Expeiience, pp 106-133 
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its own medium and that medium is especially htted for 
one kind of communication. Eachjmedium says something 
that cannot be uttered as well, ot as completely in any 
other tongue. The needs of daily life have given superior 
practical importance to one mode of communication, that 
of speech. This fact has unfortunately given rise to a pop- 
ular impression that the meanings expressed in architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, and music can be translated into 
words with little if any loss In fact, each art speaks an 
idiom that conveys what cannot be said in another lan- 
guage and yet remain the same 

Language exists only when it is listened to as well as 
spoken. The hearer is an indispensable partner. The work 
of art is complete only as it works in the experience of 
others than the one who created it. Thus language in- 
volves what logicians call a tnadic relation. There is the 
speaker, the thing said, and the one spoken to. The ex- 
ternal object, the product of art, is the connecting link be- 
tween artist and audience Even when the artist works in 
solitude all three terms are present The work is there in 
progress, and the artist has to become vicariously the re- 
ceiving audience. He can speak only as his work appeals 
to him as one spoken to through what he perceives He 
observes and understands as a third person might note 
and interpret, Matisse is reported to have said, “When a 
painting is finished, it is hke a new-born child. The artist 
himself must have time for understanding it.’^ It must be 
lived with as a child is lived with, if we are to grasp the 
meaning of his being 

All language, whatever its medium, involves what is 
said and how it is said, or substance and form The great 
question concerning substance and form is Does matter 
come first ready-made, and search for a discovery of form 
in which to embody it come afterwards? Or is the whole 
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cieative effoit of the aitist an endeavor to foim material 
so that it will be in actuality the authentic substance of a 
woik of art? The question goes fai and deep The an- 
swei given it determines the issue of many other contio- 
verted points in esthetic criticism Is there one esthetic 
value belonging to sense mateiials and another to a foim 
that lendeis them expressive? Aie all subjects fit for es- 
thetic treatment oi only a few which aie set aside for that 
end by their intrinsically supeiioi charactei? Is “beauty^^ 
anbthei name for foim descending from without, as a tran- 
scendent essence, upon mateiial, or is it a name foi the es- 
thetic quality that appeals whenevei matenal ts fofmed in 
a way that renders it adequately expressive? Is form, in its 
esthetic sense, something that -uniquely marks off as es- 
thetic fiom the beginning a certain realm of objects, or is 
it the abstract name for what emeiges whenever an experi- 
ence attains complete development ?‘ 

If an ait product is taken to be one of sclf^ex^iQssion 
and the self is legarded as something complete and self- 
contained in isolation, tlien of couise substance and foim 
fall apait. That in which a self-revelation is clothed, is, by 
the undeilying assumption, exteinal to tlie things ex- 
pressed. The exteinality peisists no matter which of the 
two is regarded as foim and which as substance It is also 
clear that if there be no self-expression, no fiee play of in- 
dividuality, the product will of necessity be but an in- 
stance of a species; it will lack the fieshness and original- 
ity found only in things tliat aie individual on their own 
account Heie is a point fiom which the relation of form 
and substance may be approached 
The material out of which a woik of ait is composed 
belongs to the common world rather than to tlie self, and 
yet theie is self-expression in art because the self assimi- 
lates that material in a distinctive way to reissue it into 
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the public world in a foim that builds a new object This 
new object may have as its consequence similar recon- 
stiuctions, lecieations, of old and common material on the 
part of those who perceive it, and thus in time come to 
be established as pait of the acknowledged world — as 
“universal” The material expiessed cannot be private, 
that is the state of the madhouse But the manner of say- 
ing it IS individual, and, if the product is to be a work of 
ait, induplicable Identity of mode of production defines 
the woik of a machine, the esthetic counterpart of which 
is tlie academic The quality of a woik of art is sui gen- 
eris because the manner in which general material is ren- 
deied transforms it into a substance that is fresh and 
vital 

What IS true of the pioducei is true of the perceivei 
He may perceive academically, looking for identities with 
which he alieady is familiar; or learnedly, pedantically, 
looking for material to fit into a history or aiticle he 
wishes to write, or sentimentally for illustrations of some 
theme emotionally dear But if he perceives esthetically, 
he will create an experience of which the intrinsic subject- 
matter, the substance, is new. 

A work of art no matter how old and classic is actually, 
not just potentially, a work of art only when it lives in 
some individualized experience As a piece of paichment, 
of marble, of canvas, it remains (subject to the ravages of 
time) self-identical thioughout the ages But as a work of 
art it is recreated every time it is esthetically experi- 
enced No one doubts this fact in the rendermg of a mu- 
sical score; no one supposes that the lines and dots on pap 
per are more than the recorded means of evoking the 
work of art But what is tiue of it is equally true of the 
Parthenon as a building It is absurd to asbwhat an artist 
“really” meant by his product; he himself would find dif- 
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ferent meanings in it at different days and hours and in 
diffeient stages of his pwn development If he could be 
aiticulate, he would say meant just that, and that 
means whatever you or any one can honestly, that is in 
virtue of your own vital experience, get out of it,” Any 
othei idea makes the boasted “universality” of the work 
of art a synonym for monotonous identity. The Parthenon, 
or whatever, is universal because it can continuously in- 
spire new personal realizations in expeiience 

It is simply an impossibility that any one today should 
experience the Parthenon as the devout Athenian contem- 
porary citizen experienced it, any more than the religious 
statuary of the twelfth century can mean, esthetically, 
even to a good Catholic today just what it meant to the 
worshipers of the old peiiod. The “works” that fail to be- 
come new are not those which are univeisal but those 
which are “dated.” The enduring art-product may have 
been, and piobably was, called forth by something occa- 
sional, something having its own date and place But what 
was evoked is a substance so foimed that it can enter into 
the experiences of others and enable them to have more in- 
tense and more fully rounded out experiences of their own. 

This is what it is to have form. It marks a way of en- 
visaging, of feeling, and of presenting expeiienced matter 
so that it most readily and effectively becomes material 
for the construction of adequate expeiience on the part 
of those less gifted than the original creator. Hence there 
can be no distinction drawn, save in reflection, between 
form and substance The work itself is matter formed into 
esthetic substance. The critic, the theorist, as a reflective 
student of the art product, however, not only may but 
must draw a distinction between them Any skilled ob- 
server of a pugilist or a golf-player will, I suppose, insti- 
tute distinctions between what is done and how it is done 
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— ^between the knockout and the manner of the delivery 
of a blow , between the ball driven so many yards to such 
and such a line and the way the drive was executed. The 
artist, the one engaged m doing, will effect a similar dis- 
tinction when he is interested in correcting an habitual 
error, or learning how better to secure a given effect Yet 
the act itself is exactly what it is because of how it is 
done, Tn the act there is no distinction, but perfect inte- 
gration of manner and content, form and substance 
Mr Bradley, in an essay on Poetry for Poetr^s Sake, 
dra^s a distinction between subject and substance The 
distinction may, I think, be paraphrased as that between 
matter for and matter m artistic production The subject, 
as Bradley says, is outside the poem, the substance is 
within it, rather, it ts the poem “Subject,” however, itself 
varies over a wide range It may be hardly moie than a 
label, it may be the occasion that called out the work, or 
it may be the subject-matter which as raw material en- 
tered into the new experience of the artist and found 
transfoimation The poems of Keats and Shelley on the 
sky-lark and nightmgale probably did not have the songs 
of these birds alone for an occasionmg stimulus It is well, 
then, for the sake of clarity to discriminate not only sub- 
stance from theme oi topic, but both of them from ante- 
cedent subject-matter The “subject” of the “Ancient 
Mariner” is the killing of an albatross by a sailor and 
what happened in consequence thereof. Its matter is the 
poem itself. Its subject-matter is all the experiences a 
reader brings with him of cruelty and pity in connection 
with a living creature The artist himself can hardly 
begin with a subject alone. If he did, his work would al- 
most surely suffer from artificiality. First comes subject- 
matter, then the substance or matter of the work, finally 
the determination of topic or theme. 
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Antecedent subject-mattei is not instantaneously 
changed into the mattei of a woik of ait in the mind of 
an artist. It is a developing piocess As we have alieady 
seen, the aitist finds wheie he is going because of what he 
has previously done, that is, the ouginal excitation and 
stir of some contact with the world undergo successive 
transformation. That state of the matter he has arrived at 
sets up demands to be fulfilled and it institutes a fiame- 
work that limits fuithei opeiations As the experience of 
transforming subject-mattei into the very substance of the 
work of art proceeds, incidents and scenes that figured at 
first may drop out and others take theii place, being 
drawn in by the suction of the qualitative material that 
aroused the original excitement 

The distinctions made are elementaiy; but they are 
basic in esthetic theory. When there is an end of confusion 
of subject and substance, there will also be an end, for ex- 
ample, of tlie ambiguities regarding lepiesentation. Mr. 
Biadley calls attention to the common tendency to tieat a 
work of art as a mere remmder of something, by the illus- 
tration of the sight-seer in a piclure-galleiy who remarks 
as he moves along, “This picture is so like my cousin,” or 
that picture “the image of my birthplace,” and who, after 
satisfying himself that one painting is about Elijah, passes 
on rejoiang to discover the subject and nothing but the 
subject of the next one. Unless the ladical difference be- 
tween subject and substance is appreciated, not only does 
the casual visitor go wiong, but critics and theorists judge 
objects of ait in terms of then preconceptions as to what 
the subject-matter of art ought to be The critics who drag 
in extraneous subject-matter — ^historical, moral, sentimen- 
tal, or in the guise of established canons that prescribe 
proper themes — ^may be vastly superior in learning to the 
guide in the gallery who says nothing about paintings as 
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pictures and a great deal about the occasions which pro- 
duced them and the sentimental associations they arouse, 
the majesty of Mount Blanc or the tragedy of Anne 
Boleyn, but esthetically they stand on the same level. 

The fact that form and matter are connected in a work 
of art does not mean they are identical It signifies that m 
the work of art they do not offer themselves as two dis 
tinct things the work is formed matter. But they are legits 
imately distinguished when reflection sets in, as it does in 
criticism and in theory We are then compelled to inquire 
as to the formal structure of the work, and in order to 
carry on this inquiry intelligently, we must have a concep- 
tion of what foim is generically. We may get a key to this 
idea by starting from the fact that one idiomatic use of 
the word makes it equivalent with shape or figure Espe- 
cially in connection with pictures is form frequently iden- 
tified simply with the patterns defined by Imear outlines 
of shapes Now shape is only an element in esthetic form, 
it does not constitute it In ordinary perception we recog- 
nize and identify things by their shapes; even woids and 
sentences have shapes, when heaid as weU as when seen.* 
Considei how a misplaced accent disturbs recognition 
more than does any other kind of mispionunciation. 

For shape in relation to recognition is not limited to 
geometiic oi spatial properties The latter play a part 
only as they are subordinated to adaptation to an end. 
Shapes that are not in our minds assoaated with any 
function are hard to grasp and retain The shapes of 
spoons, knives, forks, household articles, pieces of furni- 
ture, are means of identification because of their assoaa- 
tion with purpose. Up to a certain point, then, shape is 
allied with form in its artistic sense In both there is or- 
ganization of constituent parts In. some sense the lypical 
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shape of even a utensil and tool indicates that the mean- 
ing of the whole has entered into the parts to qualify 
them This is the fact that has led some theoiists, like 
Heibeit Spencer, to identify the source of ‘‘beauty” with 
efficient and economical adaptation of parts to the func- 
tion of a whole In some cases fitness is indeed so exqui- 
site as to constitute visible grace independent of the 
thought of any utility. But this special case indicates the 
way in which shape and form differ generically. For there 
is more to grace than just lack of clumsiness, in the sense 
in which “clumsy” means inefficiency of adaptation to an 
end. In shape as such adaptation is intrinsically limited to 
a particular end — ^like that of a spoon for carrying liquids 
to the mouth. The spoon that in addition has that esthetic 
form called grace bears no such limitation 
A good deal of intellectual effort has been expended in 
trying to identify efficiency for a particular end with 
“beauty” or esthetic quality But these attempts are bound 
to fail, fortunate as it is that in some cases the two coin- 
cide and humanly desirable as it is that they should al- 
ways meet. For adaptation to a particular end is often 
* (always in the case of complicated affairs) something per- 
ceived by thought, while esthetic effect is found directly 
in sense-perception. A chair may serve the purpose of af- 
fording a comfortable and hygiemcally efficient seat, with- 
out serving at the same time the needs of the eye. If, on 
the contrary, it blocks rather than promotes the role of 
vision in an experience, it will 'be ugly no matter how well 
adapted to use as a seat. There is no preestablished har- 
mony that guarantees that what satisfies the need of one 
set of organs will fulfill that of all the othei structures 
and needs that have a part in the experience, so as to 
bring it to completion as a complex of all elements. All we 
can say is that in the absence of disturbing contexts, such 
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as production of objects for a maximum of private profit, 
a balance tends to be struck so that objects will be satis- 
factory — ^‘‘useful” in the strict s^nse — to the self as a 
whole, even though some speafic efficiency be sacrificed 
in the process In so far there is a tendency for d3mamic 
shape (as distinguished from bare geometnc figure) to 
blend with artistic form. 

Objects of industrial arts have form — ^that adapted to 
their special uses. These objects take on esthetic form, 
whether they are rugs, urns, or baskets, when the material 
is so arranged and adapted that it serves immediately the 
enrichment of the immediate experience of the one whose 
attentive perception is directed to it No material can be 
adapted to an end, be it that of use as spoon or carpet, 
until raw material has undergone a change that shapes the 
parts and that arranges these parts with reference to one 
another with a view to the purpose of the whole. Hence 
the object has form in a definitive sense. When this form 
is liberated from limitation to a specialized end and serves 
also the purposes of an immediate and vital experience, 
the foim is esthetic and not merely useful. 

Only when the constituent parts of a whole have the 
unique end of contributing to the consummation of a con- 
scious experience, do design and shape lose superimposed 
chaiacter and become form They cannot do this so long 
as they serve a specialized purpose, while they can serve 
the inclusive purpose of having an experipnce only when 
they do not stand out by themselves but are fused with 
all other properties of the work of art. This interfusion of 
all properties of the medium is necessary if the object in 
question is to serve the whole creature in his unified vital- 
ity It therefore defines the nature of form in all the arts 
With respect to a specialized utility, we can characterize 
design as being related to this and that end. One chair has 
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a design fitted to give comfort, another, to hygiene, a 
third, to regal splendoi. Only when all means aie diffused 
thiough one another does the whole suffuse the paits so as 
to constitute an exporience that is unified thiough inclu- 
sion instead of by exclusion 

Beauty, conventionally assumed to be the especial 
theme of esthetics, has haidly been mentioned m what 
piecedes It is properly an emotional term, tliough one 
denoting a chaiacterislic emotion. In tlie ptesence of a 
landscape, a poem oi a picture that lays hold of us with 
immediate poignancy, we aie moved to inurmui oi to ex- 
claim “How beautiful ” The ejaculation is a just tribute 
to the capacity of the object to aiouse admnation that ap- 
proaches worship Beauty is at the furthest remove from 
an analytic term, and hence from a conception that can 
figure in theory as a means of explanation oi classifica- 
tion Unfortunately, it has been hardened into a peculiar 
object, emotional laptuie has been subjected to what phi- 
losophy calls hypostatization, and the concept of beauty 
as an essence of intuition has lesulled Foi pui poses of 
theoiy, it then becomes an obstiuctive tenn In case tlie 
teim is used in theoiy to designate the total esthetic qual- 
ity of an expeiiencc, it is suiely bettei to deal with the ex- 
perience itself and show whence and how tlie quality pio- 
ceeds In that case, beauty is the i espouse to that which 
to lefiection is the consummated movement of matter in- 
tegrated thiough its innei lelations mto a single qualita- 
tive whole. 

There is another and moie limited use of the term in 
which beauty is set off against other modes of esthetic 
quality — against the sublime, the comic, grotesque. Judg- 
ing from results, the distinction is not a happy one. It 
tends to involve those who engage in it in dialectical ma- 
nipulation of concepts and a compartmental pigeon-^holing 
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that obstiucts lather than aids diiect perception. Instead 
of favoiing suirender to the object, ready-made divisions 
lead one to approach an esthetic object with an intent to 
compare and thus to restrict the experience to a partial 
giasp of the unified whole. An examination of the cases in 
which the woid is commonly used, apait from its immedi- 
ate emotional sense mentioned above, reveals that one 
significance of the teim is the striking presence of decora- 
tive quality, of immediate charm for sense The other 
meaning indicates the maiked piesence of relations of fit- 
ness and lecipiocal adaptation among the members of the 
whole, whethei it be object, situation, or deed. 

Demonstrations in mathematics, opeiations in surgery, 
are thus said to be beautiful — even a case of disease may 
be so typical in its exhibition of characteiistic relations as 
to be called beautiful. Both meanmgs, that of sensuous 
charm and of manifestation of a harmonious proportion of 
paits, maik the human form in its best exemplars The ef- 
forts that have been made by theorists to reduce one 
meaning to the other illustrate the futility of appioachmg 
the subject-matter through fixed concepts. The facts throw 
light upon the immediate fusion of form and matter, and 
upon the relativity of what is taken as foim or as sub- 
stance in a particular case to the puipose animating reflec- 
tive analysis. 

The sum of the whole discussion is that theories which 
separate matter and foim, theoiies that strive to find a 
special locus in expeiience foi each, aie, in spile of their 
oppositions to one anothei, cases of the same fundamental 
fallacy They rest upon separation of the hve creature 
from the environment hi which it lives One school, one 
which becomes the “idealistic” school in philosophy when 
its implications are foimulated, makes the separation in 
the interest of meanings or relations. The other school, 
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the sensational-empiricist, makes the separation in behalf 
of the piimacy of sens^ qualities Esthetic experience has 
not been trusted to generate its own concepts foi inter- 
pietation of art These have been superimposed through 
being carried over, leady-made, fiom systems of thought 
framed without reference to art, 

Since the ultimate cause of the union of foim and mat- 
ter in experience is the intimate i elation of undergoing and 
doing in intei action of a live creature with the woild of 
natuie and man, the theories, which separate matter and 
form, have their ultimate source in neglect of this rela- 
tion Qualities aie then treated as impressions made by 
things, and relations that supply meaning as either asso- 
ciations among impressions, or as something introduced 
by thought. There are enemies of the union of form and 
matter But they proceed from our own limitations, they 
are not intrinsic. They spiing from apathy, conceit, self- 
pity, tepidity, fear, convention, routine, from the factors 
that obstruct, deflect and prevent vital interaction of the 
life creature with the environment in which he exists. 
Only the being who is ordinarily apathetic finds merely 
transient excitement in a work of art; only one who is de- 
pressed, unable to face the situations about him, goes to 
it merely for medicinal solace through values he cannot 
find in his world But art itself is more than a stir of en- 
ergy in the doldiums of the dispirited, or a calm in the 
storms of the troubled. 

Through art, meanings of objects that are otherwise 
dumb, inchoate, restricted, and resisted are clarified and 
concentrated, and not by thought working laboriously up- 
on them, nor by escape into a world of mere sense, but 
by creation of a new experience. Whatever path the work 
of art pursues, it, just because it is a full and intense ex- 
perience, keeps alive the power to experience the common 
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world in its fullness It does so by reducing the raw ma- 
terials of that experience to mattej ordered through form, 

V Art, Philosophy and Morals* 

Esthetic experience is imaginative This fact, m connec- 
tion with a false idea of the nature of imagination, has 
obscured the largei fact that all conscious experience has 
of necessity some degree of imaginative quality Foi while 
the roots of eveiy experience are found m the interaction 
of a live creature with its environment, that experience 
becomes conscious, a matter of perception, only when 
meanings enter it that are derived from prior experiences, 
Imagination is the only gateway through which these 
meanings can find their way into a present interaction, or 
rather, as we have just seen, the conscious adjustment of 
the new and the old is imagination Interaction of a living 
being with an environment is found in vegetative and ani- 
mal life But the experience enacted is human and con- 
scious only as that which is given here and now is extend- 
ed by meanings and values drawn from what is absent in 
fact and present only imaginatively 

There is always a gap between the here and now of di- 
lect interaction and the past interactions whose funded re- 
sult constitutes the meanings with which we grasp and un- 
derstand what IS now occurring. Because of this gap, all 
conscious perception involves a risk; it is a venture into 
the unknown, for as it assimilates the present to the past 
it also brings about some reconstruction of that past. 
When past and present fit exactly into one another, when 
there is only recurrence, complete uniformity, the result- 
ing experience is routine and mechanical , it does not come 
to consciousness in perception The inertia of habit over- 
rides adaptation of the meamng of the here and now yrfth 

♦From Art as Expertcttce, pp. 272-274, 344-349 
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chat of expeiiences, without which there is no conscious- 
ness, the imaginative phase of expeiicnce 

Mind, that is the body of oiganized meanings by means 
of which events of the piesent have significance for us, 
does not always enter into the activities and undergoings 
that aie going on heie and now. Sometimes it is baffled 
and ai rested. Then the stream of meanings aroused into 
activity by the present contact lemams aloof Then it 
foims the matter of leveiie, of dream, ideas aie floating, 
not anchored to any existence as its piopeity, its posses- 
sion of meanings Emotions that are equally loose and 
floating cling to these ideas The pleasure they afford is 
the leason why they are entertained and aie allowed to oc- 
cupy the scene, they aie attached to existence only in a 
way that, as long as sanity abides, is felt to be only fanci- 
ful and unreal. 

In eveiy woik of ait, howevei, these meanings are ac- 
tually embodied in a material which theieby becomes the 
medium for thoii expiession This fact constitutes the pe- 
culiarity of all expel ience tliat is definitely esthetic Its 
imaginative quality dominates, because meanings and val- 
ues tliat aie widei and deepei than the particular heie 
and now in which they are anchoicd aie lealized by way 
of expressions although not by way of an object that is 
physically efficacious in i elation to otliei objects Not 
even a useful object is produced except by the inteiven- 
tion of imagination Some existent mateiial was peiceived 
in the light of lelations and possibilities not hitheito real- 
ized when tlie steam engine was invented. But when the 
imagined possibilities were embodied in a new assemblage 
of natural materials, the steam engine took its place in na- 
tuie as an object that has the same physical effects as 
those belonging to any other physical object. Steam did 
tie physical work and produced the consequences that 
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attend any expanding gas under definite physical condi- 
tions. The sole difference is that the conditions under 
which it operates have been arrahged by human contriv- 
ance. 

The woik of ait, however, unlike the machine, is not 
only the outcome of imagination, but operates imagina- 
tively rather than in the realm of physical existences 
What it does is to concentrate and enlarge an immediate 
expeiience. The foimed matter of esthetic experience di- 
rectly expresses, m other words, the meanings that are 
imaginatively evoked; it does not, like the material 
bi ought into new lelations in a machine, merely provide 
means by which purposes over and beyond the existence 
of the object may be executed And yet the meanings im- 
aginatively summoned, assembled, and integrated are em- 
bodied in mateiial existence that here and now interacts 
with the self. The work of art is thus a challenge to the 
perfoimance of a like act of evocation and organization, 
through imagination, on the part of the one who experi- 
ences it It is not just a stimulus to and means of an overt 
course of action. 

This fact constitutes the uniqueness of esthetic experi- 
ence, and this uniqueness is in turn a challenge to 
thought. It is particulaily a challenge to that systematic 
thought called philosophy. For esthetic experience is ex- 
perience in Its integiity. Had not the term '^pure” been so 
often abused in philosophic literature, had it not been so 
often employed to suggest that there is something alloyed, 
impure, in the very nature of experience and to denote 
something beyond experience, we might say that esthetic 
experience is pure experience For it is experience freed 
from the forces that impede and confuse its development 
as experience; freed, that is, from factors that subordmate 
an experience as it is directly had to something beyond it^ 
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self. To esthetic experience, then, the philosopher must go 
to understand what experience is. For philosophy like ait 
moves m the medium oT imaginative mind, and, since art 
is the most direct and complete manifestation there is of 
experience as experience, it provides a unique control foi 
the imaginative ventures of philosophy. 

For this reason, while the theory of esthetics put forth 
by a philosopher is incidentally a test of the capacity of 
its author to have the experience that is the subject-mattei 
of his analysis, it is also much more than that It is a test 
of the capacity of the system he puts forth to giasp the 
nature of experience itself. There is no test that so surely 
reveals the one-sidedness of a philosophy as its treatment 
of art and esthetic experience. Imaginative vision is the 
power that unifies all the constituents of the matter of, a 
work of art, making a whole out of them in all their vari- 
ety Yet dll the elements of our being that are displayed 
in special emphases and paitial realizations in othei ex- 
periences are merged in esthetic experience. And they are 
so completely merged m the immediate wholeness of the 
experience that each is submerged it does not piesent 
itself m consciousness as a distinct element. 

In art as an experience, actuality and possibility oi 
ideality, the new and the old, objective material and pei- 
sonal response, the individual and the universal, surface 
and depth, sense and meaning, are integiated in an expeii- 
ence in which they are all transfigured from the signifi- 
cance that belongs to them when isolated in reflection. 
“Nature,’* said Goetlie, “has neither kernel nor shell ” 
Only in esthetic experience is this statement completely 
true. Of art as experience it is also true that nature has 
neither subjective nor objective being, is neithei individu- 
ual nor universal, sensuous nor rational. The significance 
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of art as experience is, therefore, incomparable for the ad" 
venture of philosophic thought ) 

The moral office and human function of art can be in- 
lelligently discussed only in the context of culture. A par- 
ticular work of art may have a definite effect upon a par- 
ticulai person or upon a number of persons The social ef- 
fect of the novels of Dickens or of Smclair Lewis is far 
from negligible. But a less conscious and more massed 
constant adjustment of experience proceeds from the total 
environment that is created by the collective art of a time 
Just as physical life 'cannot exist without the support of a 
physical environment, so moral life cannot go on without 
the support of a moral environment. Even technological 
arts, in their sum total, do something more than provide a 
number of separate conveniences and facilities They 
shape collective occupations and thus determine direction 
of interest and attention, and hence affect desire and pur- 
pose. • 

Shelley did not exaggerate when he said that moral sci- 
ence only “arranges the elements that poetry has created,** 
if we extend “poetry” to include all products of imagina- 
tive experience. The sum total of the effect of all reflective 
treatises on morals is insignificant in comparison with the 
influence of architecture, novel, drama, on life, becoming 
important when “intellectual” products formulate the 
tendencies of these arts and provide them with an intd- 
lectual base An “inner” rational check is a sign of with- 
drawal from reality unless it is a reflection of substantial 
cnvironmg forces. The political and economic arts that 
may furnish security and competency are no warrants of 
a rich and abundant human life as they are attended by 
the flourishing of the arts that determine culture 

Words furnish a record of what has happened and give 
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dhection by request and command to paiticulai futuie ac- 
tions. Liteiatuie conveys the meaning of the past that is 
significant in present experience and is piophetic of the 
laigei movement of the future. Only imaginative vision 
elicits the possibilities that are intei woven within the tex- 
ture of the actual. The first stiiimgs of dissatisfaction and 
the first intimations of a better futuie aie always found in 
works of ait The impregnation of the chaiacteustically 
new art of a period with a sense of different values from 
those that prevail is the reason why the conservative finds 
such art to be immoral and soidid, and is the leason why 
he resoits to the products of the past for esthetic satisfac- 
tion Factual science may collect statistics and make 
charts But its predictions are, as has been well said, but 
past history reveised Change in the climate of the imagi- 
nation is the precursor of the changes that affect more 
than the details of life. 

The theories that attribute direct moral effect and intent 
to art fail because they do not lake account of the collec- 
tive civilization that is the context in which works of art 
are produced and enjoyed, I would not say that they lend 
to tieat works of art as a kind of sublimated Aesop’s 
fables. But they all tend to extract paiticular woiks, re- 
garded as especially edifying, from their milieu and tci 
think of the moral function of art in leims of a strictly 
peisonal i elation between the selected works and a par- 
ticular individual. Their whole conception of morals is so 
individualistic that they miss a sense of the my in which 
art exercises its humane function, 

Matthew Ainold^s dictum tliat ^‘poetry is ciiticism o\ 
life” is a case in point. It suggests to the reader a moral 
intent on the pait of the poet and a moral judgment on 
the part of the readei. It fails to see or at all events to 
state how poetry is a criticism of life; namely, not di- 
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rectly, but by disclosure, through imaginative vision ad- 
diessed to imaginative experience (not to set judgment) 
of possibilities that contrast witli actual conditions A 
sense of possibilities that are unrealized and that might 
be realized are when they are put m contrast with actual 
conditions, the most penetrating "criticism” of the latter 
that can be made. It is by a sense of possibilities opening 
befoie us that we become aware of constrictions that hem 
us in and of buidens that oppress 

It is by way of communication that art becomes the in- 
comparable organ of instruction, but the way is so remote 
fiom that usually associated with the idea of education, it 
is a way that lifts art so far above what we are accus-* 
tomed to think of as instruction, that we are repdled by 
any suggestion of teaching and learning in connection 
with art. But our revolt is in fact a reflection upon educa- 
tion that proceeds by methods so liteial as to exclude the 
imagination and one not touching the desires and emo- 
tions of men. Shelley said, “The imagination is the great 
instrument of moral good, and poetry administers to the 
effect by acting upon the causes.” Hence it is, he goes on 
to say, “a poet would do ill to embody his own concep- 
tions of right and wiong, which are usually those of his 
own time and place, in his poetical creations. . , By the 
assumption of this infenor office . . he would resign par- 
ticipation in the cause” — the imagination. It is the lesser 
poets who “have frequently affected a moral aim, and the 
effect of their poetry is diminished in exact proportion as 
they compd us to advert to this purpose,” But the power 
of imaginative projection is so great that he calls poets 
“the founders of civil society.” 

The pioblem of the relation of art and morals is too 
often treated as if the problem existed only on the side of 
art. It is virtually assumed that morals are satisfactory in 
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idea if not in fact, and that the only question is whethei 
and in what ways art should confoini to a moial system 
alieady developed Bui: Shelley statement goes to the 
hcait of the mattei . Imagination is the chief instiunienl of 
tlie good It is mole oi less a commonplace to say that a 
person's ideas and tieatment of his fellows are dependent 
upon his power to put himself imaginatively in their place. 
But the primacy of the imagination extends far beyond 
the scope of direct personal lelationships Except where 
“ideal” is used in conventional deference or as a name 
for a sentimental reveiie, the ideal factors in every moral 
outlook and human loyalty are imaginative. The historic 
alliance of religion and art has its roots in this common 
quality Hence it is that art is more moral than moralities 
For the latter either are, oi tend to become, consecrations 
of the status quo, reflections of custom, reenforcements of 
the established order. The moral prophets of humanity 
have always been poets even though they spoke in fiee 
verse or by paiable. Uniformly, however, their vision of 
possibilities has soon been converted into a pioclamation 
of facts that already exist and haidened into semi-political 
institutions. Their imaginative piesentalion of ideals that 
should command thought and desiie have been treated as 
rules of policy Art has been the means of keeping alive 
the sense of puiposes that outrun evidence and of mean- 
ings that transcend indurated habit. 

Morals are assigned a special compartment in theory 
and practice because they reflect the divisions embodied 
in economic and political institutions. Wherever social di- 
visions and baruers exist, practices and ideas that cone- 
spond to them fix metes and bounds, so that liberal action 
is placed under restraint. Creative intelligence is looked 
upon with distrust; the innovations that are the essence of 
individuality are feared, and generous impulse is put un- 
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der bonds not to disturb the peace Were art an acknowl- 
edged power in human association^and not treated as the 
pleasuring of an idle moment or as a means of ostentatious 
display, and were morals understood to be identical with 
every aspect of value that is shared in experience, the 
“problem*’ of the relation of art and morals would not 
exist. 




CHAPTER TWENTY 


THE RELIGIOUS IN EXPERIENCE’^ 

NEVER befoie in history has mankind been so much 
of two mmdS; so divided into two camps, as it is today 
Religions have traditionally been allied with ideas of the 
supernatural, and often have been based upon explicit be- 
liefs about it. Today there are many who hold that noth- 
ing worthy of being called religious is possible apart from 
the supernatural Those who hold this belief differ in 
many respects They range from those who accept the 
dogmas and sacraments of the Greek and Roman Catholic 
Church as the only suie means of access to the supernat- 
uial to the theist or mild deist Between them are the 
many Piotestant denominations who think the Scriptures, 
aided by a pure conscience, are adequate avenues to super- 
natuial truth and powei. But they agree in one point: 
the necessity for a Supernatural Being and foi an immor- 
tality that IS beyond the power of nature. 

The opposed group consists of those who think the ad- 
vance of culture and science has completely discredited 
the supernatural and with it all rehgions that were allied 
with belief in it But they go beyond this point The ex- 
tremists in tibia group believe that with ehmination of the 
supematuial not only must historic religions be dismissed 
but with them eveiything of a religious nature When his- 
torical knowledge has disciedited the claims made for the 

* From A Common Faith The selections are from all parts of 
book 
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supeinatural character of the persons said to have founded 
histone religions, when the supeinatural inspiration attrib- 
uted to literatures held sacred has been riddled, and when 
anthiopological and psychological knowledge has disclosed 
the all-too-human source from which religious beliefs and 
practices have sprung, everything leligious must, they 
say, also go 

There is one idea held in common by these two opposite 
groups identification of the religious with the supernat- 
ural The question I shall raise [in these chapters] con- 
cerns the ground for and the consequences of this identifi- 
cation: its reasons and its value In the discussion I shall 
develop another conception of the nature of the religious 
phase of experience, one that separates it from the supei - 
natural and the things that have grown up about it I shall 
try to show that these derivations are encumbrances and 
that what is genuinely religious will undergo an emancipa- 
tion when it is relieved from them, that then, foi the first 
time, the leligious aspect of experience Will be enabled to 
develop freely on its own account. 

This view is exposed to attack from both the otlicr 
camps It goes contrary to traditional religions, including 
those that have the greatest hold upon the religiously 
minded today. The view announced will seem to them to 
cut the vital nerve of the leligious element itself in taking 
away the basis upon which traditional religions and insti- 
tutions have been founded. From the other side, the posi- 
tion I am taking seems like a timid halfway position, a 
concession and compromise unworthy of thought that is 
thoroughgoing It is regarded as a view entertained from 
mere tendermindedness, as an emotional hangover from 
childhood indoctrination, oi even as a manifestation of a 
desire to avoid disapproval and curry favor. 

The heart of my point is that there is a difference be- 
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tween religion, a religion, and the religious, between any- 
thing that may be denoted by a noun substantive and the 
quality of experience that is designated by an adjective. It 
is not easy to hnd a definition of religion in the substan- 
tive sense that wins general acceptance However, in the 
Oxford Dtcttonary I find the following "Recognition on 
the part of man of some unseen higher power as having 
control of his destiny and as being entitled to obedience, 
reverence and wordnp.” 

This particular definition is less explicit in assertion of 
the supernatural character of the higher unseen power 
than are others that might be cited It is, however, sur- 
charged With implications having their source m ideas con- 
nected with the belief in the supernatural, characteristic of 
historic religions Let us suppose that one familiar with the 
history of religions, includmg those called primitive, com- 
pares the definition with the variety of known facts and by 
means of the comparison sets out to determine just what 
the definition means. I think he will be struck by three 
facts that reduce the terms of the definition to such a low 
common denominator that little meaning is left. 

He will note that the "unseen powers” referred to have 
been conceived in a multitude of incompatible ways. Elim- 
inating the differences, nothing is left beyond the bare ref- 
erence to something unseen and powerful. This has been 
conceived as the vague and undefined Mana of the Melan- 
esians, the Kami of primitive Shintoism; the fetish of the 
Africans, spirits, having some human properties, that per- 
vade natural places and animate natural forces, the ulti- 
mate and impersonal principle of Buddhism, the unmoved 
mover of Greek thought, the gods and semidivine heroes 
of the Greek and Roman Pantheons; the personal ^d 
loving Providence of Christianity, omnipotent, and limited 
by a corresponding evil power; the arbitrary Will of Mos- 
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lemism, the supreme legislator and judge of deism. And 
tliese aie but a few of, the outstanding vaxieties of ways 
in which the invisible power has been conceived. 

There is no gieater similarity in the ways in which obe- 
dience and reverence have been expressed. Theie has been 
worship of animals, of ghosts, of ancestois, phallic woi- 
ship, as well as of a Being of dread powei and of love 
and wisdom. Reverence has been expressed in the human 
saciifices of the Peruvians and Aztecs, the sexual orgies 
of some Oiiental religions; exorcisms and ablutions; the 
offering of the humble and contiite mind of the Hebiew 
prophet, the elaborate rituals of the -Greek and Roman 
Churches not even sacrifice has been uniform, it is 
highly sublimated in Protestant denominations and in 
Moslemism Where it has existed it has taken all kinds of 
forms and been directed to a great vaiiety of powers and 
spirits It has been used for expiation, for propitiation and 
for buying special favors Theie is no conceivable purpose 
foi which rites have not been employed 

Finally, there is no discernible unity in the moral moti- 
vations appealed to and utilized. They have been as fai 
apait as fear of lasting torture, hope of endiiiing bliss in 
which sexual enjojment has sometimes been a conspicu- 
ous element; mortification of the flesh and extreme ascet- 
icism; prostitution and chastity; wais to extiipate the un- 
believer; persecution to conveit or punish the unbelievei, 
and philanthropic zeal, servile acceptance of imposed dog- 
ma, along with biotherly love and aspiiation fc»r a reign of 
justice among men. 

I have, of couise, mentioned only a spaise number of 
the facts which fill volumes in any well-stocked libraiy. 
It may be asked by those who do not like to look upon 
the daiker side of the history of religions why the darker 
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facts should be brought up. We all know that avihzed 
man has a backgiound of bestiahty and superstition and 
that these elements are still with us Indeed; have not 
some religions, including the most mfluential forms of 
Christianity, taught that the heart of man is totally cor- 
rupt? How could the course of religion in its entire sweep 
not be marked by practices that are shameful in their ciu- 
elty and lustfulness, and by beliefs that are degraded and 
mtellectually incredible? What else than what we find 
could be expected, in the case of people having little 
knowledge and no secure method of knowmg; with primi- 
tive institutions, and with so little control of natural forces 
that they lived m a constant state of fear? 

I gladly admit that histone religions have been relative 
to the conditions of social culture in which peoples lived 
Indeed, what I am concerned with is to press home the 
logic of this method of disposal of outgrown traits of past 
religions Beliefs and practices in a religion that now pre- 
vails are by this logic relative to the present state of cul- 
ture If so much flexibility has obtained in the past regard- 
ing an unseen power, the way it affects human destiny 
and the attitudes we are to take toward it, why should it 
be assumed that change in conception and action has now 
come to an end? The logic involved in gettmg rid of in- 
convenient aspects of past religions compels us to inquire 
how much in religions now accepted are survivals from 
outgrown cultures. It compels us to ask what conception 
of unseen powers and our relations to them would be con- 
sonant mih the best achievements and aspirations of the 
present. It demands that m imagination we wipe the slate 
dean and start afresh by asking what would be the idea 
of the unseen, of the manner of its control over us and the 
ways in whidi reverence and obedience would be mam- 
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fested, if whatever is basically leligious m experience had 
the opportunity to express itself free from all historic en- 
cumbiances. 

So we letuin to the elements of the definition that has 
been given. What boots it to accept, in defense of the uni- 
veisahty of religion, a definition that applies equally to 
the most savage and degraded beliefs and piactices that 
have related to unseen poweis and to noble ideals of a 
religion having the greatest shaie of moial content? There 
are two points involved One of them is that there is noth- 
ing left worth pieserving in the notions of unseen powers, 
controlling human destiny to which obedience, reverence 
and worship are due, if we glide silently over the nature 
that has been attributed to the powers, the radically di- 
verse ways in which they have been supposed to control 
human destiny, and in which submission and awe have 
been manifested. The other point is that when we begin 
to select, to choose, and say that some present ways of 
thinking about the unseen poweis aie better than others, 
that the reveience shown by a free and self-respecting hu- 
man being is better than the seivile obedience rendered to 
an arbitrary power by frightened men; that we should be- 
lieve that control of human destiny is exercised by a wise 
and loving spiut lathei than by madcap ghosts or sheer 
foice — when, I say, we begin to choose, we have entered 
upon a road that has not yet come to an end. We have 
reached a point that invites us to pioceed farther, 

jFor we are forced to acknowledge that concietely theie 
IS no such thing as religion in the singular. Theie is only 
a multitude of lehgions “Religion*’ is a stiictly collective 
term and the collection it stands fox is not even of the 
kind illustrated in textbooks of logic. It has not the unity 
of a regiment or assembly but that of any miscellaneous 
aggregate Attempts to prove the universality prove too 
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much 01 too little It is probable that leligions have been 
universal in the sense that all the peoples we know any- 
thing about have had a leligion. But the differences among 
them are so gieat and so shocking that any common ele- 
ment tliat can be extiacted is meaningless The idea that 
religion is universal pioves too little in that the older apol- 
ogists for Christianity seem to have been better advised 
than some modern ones in condemning every religion but 
one as an impostor, as at bottom some kind of demon 
worship or at any rate a superstitious figment Choice 
among religions is imperative, and the necessity for choice 
leaves nothing of any foice m the aigument from univer- 
sality Moreover, when once we enter upon the road of 
choice, there is at once presented a possibility not yet 
geneially lealized 

For the historic increase of the ethical and ideal con- 
tent of leligions suggests that the process of purification 
may be cauied further It mdicates that furthei choice is 
imminent in which certain values and functions in experi- 
ence may be selected This possibility is what I had in 
mind in speaking of the difference between the rehgious 
and a religion. I am not proposing a leligion, but lather 
the emancipation of elements and outlooks that may be 
called leligious For the moment we have a leligion, 
whether that of the Sioux Indian oi of Judaism or of 
Christianity, that moment the ideal factois in experience 
that may be called religious take on a load that is not in- 
heient in them, a load of curient beliefs and of institu- 
tional practices that aie irrelevant to them, 

I can illustrate what I mean by a common phenomenon 
in contempoiaiy life. It is widely supposed that a person 
who does not accept any leligion is thereby shown to be a 
non-religious person. Yet it is conceivable that the present 
depression in religion is closely connected with the fact 
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that leligions now prevent, because of then weight of his- 
toric encumbiances, ^le leligioiis quality of expeiience 
fiom coming to consciousness and finding the expiessiojr 
that IS appiopiiatc to piesent conditions, intellectual an^ 
moral I believe that such is the case. I believe that many 
persons aie so lepelled fiom what exists as a leligion by 
its intellectual and moial implications, that they aie not 
even aware of attitudes in tliemselvcs that if they came to 
fiiiition would be genuinely leligious. I hope that this le- 
maik may help make cleai what I mean by the distinction 
between ‘^leligion” as a noun substantive and “lehgious” 
as adjectival 

To be somewhat moie explicit, a leligiou (and as I have 
jusi^said there is no such thing as religion in geneial) al- 
ways signifies a special body of beliefs and practices hav- 
ing some kind of institutional oiganizatiou, loose oi tight. 
In contiast, the adjective “religious” denotes nothing in 
the way of a specifiable entity, eithei institutional oi as a 
system of beliefs. It does not denote anything to which one 
can specifically point as one can point to this and that his- 
toiic leligion or existing chinch For it does not denote 
anything that can exist by itself or that can be oiganized 
into a paiticulai and distinctive foim of existence It de- 
notes attitudes that may be taken toward eveiy object 
and eveiy pioposed end oi ideal 

Before, howevei, I develop my suggestion that lealiza- 
tion of the distinction just made would opeiate to emanci- 
pate the leligious quality fiom encumbrances that now 
smother or limit it, I must refei to a position that m some 
lespects is similar in words to tlie position I have talcen, 
but that in fact is a whole woild lemoved fiom it I have 
several times used the phrase “religious elements of experi- 
ence.” Now at piesent theie is much talk, especially in lib- 
eral circles, of religious experience as vouching foi the 
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authenticity of certain beliefs and the desirability of cer- 
tain piactices, such as particular forms of prayei and 
worship It IS even asserted that religious experience is 
the ultimate basis of religion itself The gulf between this 
position and that which I have taken is w^at I am now 
concerned to point out 

Those who hold to the notion that there is a definite 
kind of experience which is itself religious, by that very 
fact malce out of it something specific, as a kind of experi- 
ence that is marked off from experience as esthetic, sci- 
entific, moial, political, from experience as companion- 
ship and fiiendship. But ‘‘religious” as a quality of experi- 
ence signifies something that may belong to all these ex- 
periences It IS the polar opposite of some type of experi- 
ence that can exist by itself The distinction comes out 
clearly when it is noted that the concept of this distinct 
kind of experience is used to validate a belief in some spe- 
cial kind of object and also to justify some speaal kind of 
piactiCG. 

The discussion may be made more definite by introduc- 
ing, at this point, a particular illustration of this type of 
reasoning, A wiiter says “I bioke down from overwork 
and soon came to the verge of nervous prostration. One 
moining after a long and sleepless night . I resolved 
to stop di awing upon myself so continuously and begin 
diawing upon God I deteimined to set apart a quiet 
time every day in which I could i elate my life to its ulti- 
mate souice, regain the consciousness that in God I live, 
move and have my being. That was thirty years ago. 
Since, then I have had liteially not one hour of darkness 
or despaii ” 

This is an impressive record. I do not doubt its authen- 
ticity nor that of the experience related. It illustrates a 
religious aspect of experience. But it illustrates also the 
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use of that quality to cany a supei imposed load of^a pai- 
ticulai leligion. For hcjving been biought up in the Chiis- 
tian leligion, its subject inteipiets it in the terms of the 
peisonal God chaiacteiistic of that leligion. Taoists, Bud- 
dhists, Moslems, peisoiis of no leligion including those 
who reject all supei natiual influence, and powei, have had 
experiences similar in their effect. Yet anotliei authoi 
coiiiiiienting upon the passage says “The religious expert 
can be moie suie that tliis God exists than he can of 
either the cosmological God of speculative siumise oi the 
Christlike God involved in the validity of moial opti- 
mism,’^ and goes on to add that such expei fences “mean 
that God the savioi, the powei that gives victory ovei sin 
on certain conditions that man can fulfill, is an existent, 
accessible and scientifically knowable leality,’’ It should 
be deal that this infeience is sound only if the condi- 
tions, of whatever soit, that produce the effect aie called 
“God ” But most leadeis will lake the infeienpe to mean 
that the existence of a paiticular Being, of the type called 
“God” in the Chustian religion, is proved by a method 
akin to that of expeiimental sdence. 

Ill reality, tire only thing that can be said to be 
“proved” is the existence of some complex of conditions 
that have operated to effect an adjustment in life, an oii- 
entation, that bungs with it a sense of seciiiity and peace. 
The paiticular inteipi elation given to this complex of con- 
ditions is not inherent m the experience itself. It is de- 
rived from the culiiue with which a partiailai person has 
been imbued. 

The intent of this discussion is not to deny the genuine- 
ness of the result noi its impoitancc in life. It is not, save 
inddentally, to point out the possibility of a purely natu- 
lalistic explanation of the event My puipose is to indicate 
what happens when religious expeiience is already set 
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aside as something sut genens The actual religious quality 
in the experience described is the e^ect produced, the bet- 
ter adjustment in life and its conditions, not the manner 
and cause of its production. The way in which the experi- 
ence operated, its function, determines its religious value 
If the reorientation actually occurs, it, and the sense of 
secuiity and stability accompanymg it, are foices on their 
own account It takes place in different persons in a multi- 
tude of ways. It is sometimes brought about by devotion 
to a cause, sometimes by a passage of poetry that opens a 
new perspective, sometimes as was the case with Spinoza 
— deemed an atheist m his day — through Dhilosophical re- 
flection 

The difference between an experience having a religious 
foice because of what it does m and to the processes of 
living and religious experience as a separate kind of thing 
gives me occasion to refer to a orevious remark If this 
function were rescued through emancipation from depend- 
ence upon specific types of beliefs and practices, from 
those elements that constitute a religion, many individuals 
would find that experiences having the force of bnnging 
about a better, deeper and enduring adjustment in life are 
not so rare and infiequent as they are commonly supposed 
to be. They occur frequently in connection with many sig- 
nificant moments of livmg The idea of invisible powers 
would take on the meanmg of all the conditions of natuie 
and human association that support and deepen the sense 
of values which cariy one through periods of darkness and 
despair to such an extent that they lose their usual de- 
pressive character 

I do not suppose for many minds the dislocation of the 
religious from a rehgion is easy to effect. Tradition and 
custom, especially when emotionally charged, are a part 
of the habits that have become one with our very being 
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But the possibility of the transfer is demonstrated by its 
actuality. Let us then for the moment diop the teim “re- 
ligious,” and ask what* are the altitudes that lend deep 
and enduring support to the processes of living, I have, 
for example, used the wozds “adjustment” and “orienta- 
tion,” What do they signify? 

While the words “accommodation,” “adaptation,” and 
“adjustment” aie frequently employed as synonyms, atti- 
tudes exist that are so different that for the sake of deal 
thought they should be disci iminated. There are condi- 
tions we meet that cannot be changed. If they are particu- 
lar and limited, we modify our own paiticular attitudes in 
accordance with them Thus we accommodate ouiselves to 
changes in weather, to alterations in income when we 
have no other recouise When the external conditions are 
lasting we become inuied, habituated, or, as the process 
IS now often called, conditioned. The two main traits of 
this attitude, which I should like to call accommodation, 
aie that it affects pariictilat modes of conduct, not the en- 
tire self, and tliat the process is mainly passive. It may, 
however, become general and then it becomes fatalistic 
resignation or submission. There arc other altitudes to- 
ward the environment that are also particular but that 
are more active. We react against conditions and en- 
deavoi to change them to meet our wants and demands. 
Plays in a foreign language are “adapted” to meet the 
needs of an American audience. A house is rebuilt to suit 
changed conditions of the household; the telephone is in- 
vented to serve the demand for speedy communication at 
a distance; diy soils are irrigated so that they may bear 
abundant a ops Instead of accommodating ourselves to 
conditions, we modify conditions so that they will be ac- 
commodated to our wants and purposes This process may 
be called adaptation. 
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Now both of these processes are often called by the 
more general name, of adjustment But there are also 
changes in ourselves in relation to’ the world m which we 
live that are much more inclusive and deep seated They 
1 elate not to this and that want in relation to this and 
that condition of our surroundings, but pertain to our be- 
ing in its entirely Because of their scope, this modifica- 
tion of ourselves is enduring. It lasts through any amount 
of vicissitude of circumstances, internal and external 
There is a composing and harmonizing of the various ele- 
ments of our being such that, in spite of changes in the 
special conditions that surround us, these conditions are 
also arranged, settled, in relation to us This attitude in- 
cludes a note of subnussion But it is voluntary, not ex- 
ternally imposed; and as voluntary it is somethmg more 
than a mere Stoical resolution to endure unperturbed 
throughout the buffetings of fortune. It is more outgoing, 
more ready and glad, than the latter attitude, and it is 
more active than the former And in calling it voluntary, 
it is not meant that it depends upon a particular resolve 
or volition. It is a change of will conceived as the organic 
plenitude of our being, rather than any special change m 
will 

It is the claim of religions that they effect this generic 
and enduring change in attitude I should like to turn the 
statement around and say that whenever this change takes 
place there is a definitely religious attitude. It is not a re- 
ligion that brings it about, but when it occurs, fiom what- 
ever cause and by whatever means, there is a religious 
outlook and function. As I have said before, the doctrinal 
or intellectual apparatus and the institutional accretions 
that grow up are, in a strict sense, adventitious to the in- 
trinsic quality of such experiences. For they are affairs of 
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the tiaditions of the cultuie with which individuals are 
inoculated 

The connection bct\fcen imagination and the haimo- 
nizmg of the self is closci than is usually thought. The 
idea of a whole, whethei of the whole peisonal being oi of 
the woild, IS an imaginative, not a literal, idea. The lim- 
ited woild of oui observation and leflection becomes the 
Univeise only through imaginative extension. It cannot be 
apprehended in knowledge or realized in i ejection 
Neither obsei vation, thought, nor piactical activity can at- 
tain that complete unification of the self which is called a 
whole. The whole self is an ideal, an imaginative projec- 
tion, Hence the idea of a thoioughgoing and deepseated 
harmonizing of the self with the Univeise (as a name for 
the totality of conditions with which the self is connected) 
operates only through imagination — which is one reason 
why this composing of the self is not voluntary in the 
sense of an act of special volition or resolution. An “ad- 
justment” possesses the will lathei than is its express 
product Religionists have been light in thinking of it as 
an influx fiom souices beyond conscious delibeiation and 
purpose — a fact that helps explain, psychologically, why 
it has so genet ally been attributed to a supernatural 
source and that, perhaps, thiows some light upon the lefei- 
ence of it by William James to unconscious factors And 
it IS pertinent to note that the unification of the self 
throughout the ceaseless flux of what it does, suffers, and 
achieves, cannot be attained in leims of itself. The self is 
always directed towaid something beyond itself and so its 
own unification depends upon the idea of the integiation 
of the shifting scenes of the woild into that imaginative 
totality we call the Universe, 

The intimate connection of imagination with ideal ele- 
ments in experience is generally recognized. Such is not 
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the case with lespect to its connection with faith The lat- 
ter has been regarded as a substitute for knowledge, for 
sight It IS defined, in the Christian religion, as evidence 
of things not seen The implication is that faith is a kind 
of anticipatory vision of things that are now invisible be- 
cause of the limitations of our finite and erring nature 
Because it is a substitute for knowledge, its material and 
object are intellectual m quality As John Locke summed 
up the matter, faith is “assent to a proposition , on 
the credit of its proposer ” Religious faith is then given to 
a body of propositions as true on the credit of their super- 
natural author, reason coming m to demonstrate the rea- 
sonableness of giving such credit Of necessity there re- 
sults the development of theologies, or bodies of system- 
atic propositions, to make explicit in organized form the 
content of the propositions to which belief is attached 
and assent given. Given the point of view, those who hold 
that leligion necessarily implies a theology are coriect 
But belief or faith has also a moral and practical im- 
port Even devils, according to the older theologians, he- 
lieve — and tremble A distinction was made, therefoie, be- 
tween “speculative” or intellectual belief and an act called 
“justifying” faith Apart from any theological context, 
theie is a difference between belief that is a conviction 
that some end should be supreme over conduct, and belief 
that some object or being exists as a truth for the mtellect 
Conviction in the moral sense signifies being conquered, 
vanquished, in oui active nature by an ideal end, it sig- 
nifies acknowledgment of its rightful claim over our de- 
sires and purposes Such acknowledgment is practical, not 
primarily intellectual. It goes beyond evidence that can be 
presented to any possible observer Reflection, often long 
and arduous, may be involved in arriving at the convic- 
tion, but the import of thought is not exhausted in dis- 
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coveiy of evidence that can justify intellectual assent The 
authoiity of an ideal qycr choice and conduct is the au- 
thority of an ideal, not of a fact, of a truth guaianteed to 
intellect, not of the status of the one who propounds the 
truth 

Sucli moial faith is not easy. It was questioned of old 
whethei the Son of Man should find faith on the eaith in 
his coming. Moral faith has been bolsteied by dll sorts of 
arguments intended to prove that its object is not ideal 
and that its claim upon us is not pnmarily moral or prac- 
tical, since the ideal in question is already embedded in 
the existent fiame of things It is aigued that the ideal is 
alieady the final reality at the heait of things that exist, 
and that only our senses or the corruption of our natuies 
pievent us from appiehending its prior existential being 
Starting, say, from such an idea as that justice is more 
than a moial ideal because it is embedded in the very 
make-up of the actually existent woild, men have gone on 
to build up vast intellectual schemes, philosophies, and 
theologies, to prove that ideals aic leal not as ideals but 
as antecedently existing actualities. They have failed to 
see that in conveiting moial lealities into matteis of intel- 
lectual assent they have evinced lack of moral faith. Faith 
that something should be in existence as fai as lies in our 
power is changed into the intellectual belief that it is al- 
leady in existence When physical existence does not bear 
out the assertion, the physical is subtly changed into tlie 
metaphysical. In this way, moral faith has been inextri- 
cably tied up with mtellectual beliefs about the supernat- 
ural. 

What has been said does not imply that all moial faith 
in ideal ends is by virtue of that fact religious in quality. 
The religious is ^^morality touched by emotion’’ only when 
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the ends of moral conviction arouse emotions that are not 
only intense but are actuated an^ supported by ends so 
inclusive that they unify the self The mclusiveness of the 
end in relation to both self and the ^^universe” to which 
an inclusive self is related is indispensable According to 
the best authorities, “religion” comes from a root that 
means being bound or tied Originally, it meant being 
bound by vows to a particular way of life— as les fchgteux 
were monks and nuns who had assumed ceitain vows The 
religious attitude signifies something that is bound through 
imagination to a general attitude This comprehensive at- 
titude, moreover, is much broadei than anything mdicated 
by “moral” in its usual sense The quality of attitude is 
displayed in art, saence and good citizenship. 

If we apply the conception set forth to the terms of the 
definition earlier quoted, these terms take on a new signifi- 
cance An unseen power controlhng our destiny becomes 
the power of an ideal All possibilities, as possibilibes, are 
ideal in character The aitist, scientist, citizen, parent, as 
far as they are actuated by the spirit of their callings, are 
conti oiled by the unseen. For all endeavor for the better 
IS moved by faith in what is possible, not by adherence to 
the actual Nor does this faith depend for its moving 
powei upon intellectual assurance or belief that the things 
worked for must surely prevail and come mto embodied 
existence For the authority of the object to determine oui 
attitude and conduct, the light that is given it to claim 
our allegiance and devotion is based on the intnnsic na- 
ture of the ideal. The outcome, given our best endeavor, 
IS not with us The inherent vice of all intellectual 
schemes of idealism is that they convert the idealism of 
action into a system of beliefs about antecedent reality. 
The character assigned this reality is so different from 
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that which observation and leflection lead to and support 
that these schemes inevitably glide into alliance with the 
‘ supernatural. 

All leligions, maiked by elevated ideal quality, have 
dwelt upon the power of leligion to intioduce peispective 
into the piecemeal and shifting episodes of existence Hcie 
too we need to leveise the oidinaiy statement and say 
that whatever introduces genuine perspective is leligious, 
not that religion is something that intioduces i1 Theie can 
be no doubt (refeiiing to the second element of the defini- 
tion) of our dependence upon forces beyond our control 
Primitive man was so impotent in the face of these forces 
that, especially in an unfavorable natural enviionment, 
feai became a dominant attitude, and, as the old saying 
goes, fear cieated the gods 

With increase of mechanisms of control, the element of 
fear has, relatively speaking, subsided. Some optimistic 
souls have even concluded that the forces about us aie on 
the whole essentially benign But eveiy crisis, whethei of 
the individual or of the community, leminds man of the 
precaiious and paitial nature of the contiol he exercises. 
When man, individually and collectively, has done his ut- 
teimost, conditions that at different times and places have 
given use to the ideas of Fate and Foitune, of Chance and 
Providence, remain It is the pait of manliness to insist 
upon the capacity of mankind to stiive to direct natural 
and social forces^ to humane ends But unqualified absolut- 
istic statements about the omnipotence of such endeavois 
reflect egoism lather than intelligent courage. 

The fact that human destiny is so interwoven with 
forces beyond human control rendeis it unnecessary to 
suppose that dependence and the humility that accom- 
panies it have to find the paiticulai channel that is pre- 
scribed by traditional doctrines What is especially signifi- 
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cant is rather the form which the sense of dependence 
takes. Feai never gave stable perspective in the life of 
anyone It is dispersive and withdrawing Most religions 
have in fact added rites of communion to those of expia- 
tion and propitiation For our dependence is manifested in 
those lelations to the environment that support our under- 
takings and aspirations as much as it is in the defeats m- 
fiicted upon us The essentially unreligious attitude is that 
which attributes human achievement and purpose to man 
in isolation from the world of physical nature and his fel- 
lows Our successes are dependent upon the cooperation 
of natuie The sense of the dignity of human nature is as 
leligious as is the sense of awe and reverence when it rests 
upon a sense of human nature as a cooperatmg part of a 
largei whole Natural piety is not of necessity either a 
fatalistic acquiescence in natural happenings or a romantic 
idealization of the world. It may rest upon a just sense of 
natuie as the whole of which we are parts, while it also 
lecognizes that we are parts that are marked by intelli- 
gence and purpose, having the capacity to strive by their 
aid to bring conditions into greatei consonance with what 
IS humanly desilable. Such piety is an inherent constit- 
uent of a just perspective in life, 

Undeistanding and knowledge also enter into a perspec- 
tive that is religious in quality Faith m the continued dis- 
closing of tiuth thiough directed coopeiative human en- 
deavor is more religious in quahty than is any faith in a 
completed revelation. It is of course now usual to hold 
that revelation is not completed in the sense of being 
ended. But religions hold that the essential framework is 
settled in its significant moral features at least, and that 
new elements that are offered must be judged by conform- 
ity to this framework Some fixed doctrinal apparatus is 
necessaiy for d religion. But faith in the possibilities of 
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continued and ilgotous inquiry does not limit access to 
truth to any channel or scheme of things. It does not first 
say that truth is univefsal and then add tlieie is but one 
road to it It does not depend foi assurance upon subjec- 
tion to any dogma or item of doctrine. It tuists that the 
natural intei actions between man and his enviionment will 
breed moie intelligence and geneiate moie knowledge pro- 
vided the scientific methods that define intelligence m 
operation aie pushed further into the mysteiies of the 
world, being themselves promoted and impioved in the 
operation Theie is such a thmg as faith in intelligence 
becoming religious in quality — a fact that perhaps ex- 
plains the efforts of some religionists to disparage the pos- 
sibilities of intelligence as a force. They properly feel such 
faith to be a dangerous rival 

ii 

The view I have advanced is sometimes treated as if 
the identification of the divine with ideal ends left the 
ideal wholly without loots in existence and without sup- 
port from existence. The objection implies that my view 
commits one to such a separation of the ideal and the ex- 
istent that the ideal has no chance to find lodgment even 
as a seed that might grow and bear fruit. On the contrary, 
what I have been criticizing is the identification of the 
ideal with a particular Being, especially when that identi- 
fication makes necessary the conclusion that this Being is 
outside of nature, and what I have tried to show is that 
the ideal itself has its roots in natural conditions; it 
emerges when the imagination idealizes existence by lay- 
ing hold of the possibilities offered to thought and action. 
There are values, goods, actually realized upon a natural 
basis — the goods of human association, of art and knowl- 
edge. The idealizmg imagination seizes upon the most pre- 
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clous things found m the climacteric moments of experi- 
ence and projects them We need no external criterion and 
guarantee for theii goodness. They are had, they exist as 
good, and out of them we frame our ideal ends. 

Moreover, the ends that result from our projection of 
experienced goods into objects of thought, desire and ef- 
fort exist only they exist as ends Ends, purposes, exercise 
determining power m human conduct. The aims of philan- 
thropists, of Florence Nightingale, of Howard, of Wilber- 
force, of Peabody, have not been idle dreams They have 
modified institutions. Aims, ideals, do not exist simply in 
“mind”; they exist in character, in personahty and ac- 
tion One might call the roll of artists, intellectual in- 
quirers, parents, friends, citizens who are neighbors, to 
show that purposes exist in an operative way. What I have 
been objecting to, I repeat, is not the idea that ideals are 
linked with existence and that they themselves exist, 
throqgh human embodiment, as forces, but the idea that 
their authority and value depend upon some prior complete 
embodiment — as if the efforts of human beings in behalf 
of justice, or knowledge or beauty, depended for their 
effectiveness and validity upon assurance that there al- 
leady existed in some supernal region a place where 
criminals are humanely treated, where there is no serfdom 
or slavery, where all facts and truths are already dis- 
covered and possessed, and all beauty is eternally dis- 
played in actualized form. 

The aims and ideals that move us are generated throu^ 
imagmation. But they are not made out of imaginary stuff 
They are made out of the haid stuff of the world of phys- 
ical and soaal experience. The locomotive did not exist 
before Stevenson, nor the telegraph before the time of 
Morse. But the conditions for their existence were there in 
physical material and energies and in human capacity. 
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Imagination seized hold upon the idea of a icaiiangement 
of existing things tliat would evolve new objects The same 
thing is tiue of a painle‘2’, a musician, a poet, a philanthio- 
pist, a moial prophet The new vision does not aiise out of 
nothing, but emerges thiough seeing, m teims of possibili- 
ties, that is, of imagination, old things m new lelations 
serving a new end winch the new end aids in creating, 

Moreover the process of creation is experimental and 
continuous. The artist, scientific man, or good citizen, de- 
pends upon what otheis have done before him and are do- 
ing around him The sense of new values that become 
ends to be lealized auscs hrst in dim and unceitain form. 
As the values are dwelt upon and carried forward in ac- 
tion they glow in definiteness and coherence. Interaction 
between aim and existent conditions impioves and tests 
the ideal, and conditions are at the same time modified. 
Ideals change as they aie applied in existent conditions. 
The piocess endures and advances with the life of hu- 
manity What one person and one gioup accomplish be- 
comes the standing ground and starting point of those 
who succeed them. When the vital factors in this natuial 
process aie geneially acknowledged in emotion, thought 
and action, the piocess will be both acceleialed and puri- 
fied thiough elimination of that iiielevant element that 
culminates in the idea of the supernatuial Wlien the vital 
factois attain the religious force that has been diafted in- 
to supernatural religions, the lesullmg reinfoicemcnt will 
be incalculable. 

These considerations may be applied to the idea of God, 
or, to avoid misleading conceptions, to the idea of the 
divine. This idea is, as I have said, one of ideal possibili- 
ties unified through imaginative lealization and pi ejec- 
tion But this idea of God, or of the divine, is also con- 
nected with all the natural forces and conditions-includ- 
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mg man and human association — that promote the growth 
of the ideal and that further its realization We are m the 
presence neither of ideals completely embodied in exist- 
ence noi yet of ideals that are mere rootless ideals, fan- 
tasies, utopias Foi there are forces m nature and society 
that generate and suppoit the ideals They are further 
unified by the action that gives them coherence and solid- 
ity, It IS this active i elation between ideal and actual to 
which I would give the name “God ” I would not insist 
that the name must be given There are those who hold 
that the associations of the teim with the supernatural are 
so numerous and close that any use of the word “God” is 
sure to give rise to misconception and be taken as a con- 
cession to traditional ideas. 

They may be correct in this view But the facts to 
which I have referred are theie, and they need to be 
brought out with all possible clearness and foice There 
exist concietely and expeiimentally goods — the values of 
ait in all its forms, of knowledge, of effort and of rest 
aftei striving, of education and fellowship, of friendship 
and love, of giowth in mind and body These goods axe 
there and yet they are relatively embryonic Many per- 
sons are shut out from generous participation in them, 
there aie forces at work that threaten and sap existent 
goods as well as prevent'their expansion A clear and in- 
tense conception of a union of ideal ends with actual con- 
ditions IS capable of amusing steady emotion. It may be 
fed by eveiy experience, no matter what its material 

In a disti acted age, the need for such an idea is urgent. 
It can unify inteiests and energies now dispersed, it can 
diiect action and generate the heat of emotion and the 
light of intelligence Whethei one gives the name “God 
to this union, operafive in thought and action, is a matter 
for individual decision But the function of such a work- 
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mg union of the ideal and actual seems to me to be iden- 
tical with the foice that has in fact been attached to the 
conception of God in all the religions that have a spiiitual 
content, and a clear idea of that function seems to me 
urgently needed at the present time. 

The sense of this union may, with some peisons, be 
furthered by mystical experiences, using tlie term “mys- 
tical” in its broadest sense. That result defends largely 
upon temperament But there is a maiked diSerence be- 
tween the union associated with mysticism and the union 
which I had in mind There is nothing mystical about the 
latter, it is natural and moral. Nor is there anything mys- 
tical about the perception or consciousness of such union. 
Imagination of ideal ends pertinent to actual condition^ 
repiesents the fruition of a disciplined mind There is, in- 
deed, even danger that resoit to mystical experiences will 
be an escape, and that its lesult will be the passive feel- ' 
ing that the union of actual and ideal is alieady accom- 
plished But in fact this union is active and practical, it 
is a uniting, not something given 

One reason why personally I think it fitting to use the 
word “God” to denote that uniting of the ideal and actual 
which has been spoken of, lies in fhe fact that aggressive 
atheism seems to me to have something in common with 
traditional supei naturalism. I do not mean merely that 
the formei is mainly so negative that it fails to give posi- 
tive diiection to thought, though that fact is pertinent 
What I have in mind especially is the exclusive preoccupa- 
tion of both militant atheism and supernaturalism with 
man in isolation. For in spite of supernaturalism's lefer- 
ence to something beyond natuie, it conceives of this 
earth as the moial center of the universe and of man as 
the apex of the whole scheme of things. It regards the 
drama of sin and redemption enacted within the isolated 
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and lonely soul of man as the one thing of ultimate im- 
poitance. Apart from man, nature is held either accursed 
or negligible Militant atheism is also affected by lack of 
natural piety The ties binding man to nature that poets 
have always celebrated aie passed over lightly The atti- 
tude taken is often that of man living in an indifferent 
and hostile woild and issuing blasts of defiance, A reli- 
gious attitude, howevei, needs the sense of a connection of 
man, in the way of both dependence and support, with 
the enveloping world that the imagination feels is a uni- 
verse. Use of the woids “God” or “divine” to convey the 
union of actual with ideal may piotect man from a sense 
of isolation and from consequent despair or defiance 
In any case, whatevei the name, the meaning is selec- 
tive For it involves no miscellaneous worship of every- 
thing in general. It selects those factors in existence that 
geneiate and support oui idea of good as an end to be 
striven foi It excludes a multitude of forces that at any 
given time aie irrelevant to this function Nature produces 
whatevei gives lemforcement and direction but also what 
occasions discoid and confusion. The “divine” is thus a 
teim of human choice and aspuation A humanistic reli- 
gion, if it excludes our lelation to natuie, is pale and thin, 
as it is presumptuous, when it takes humanity as an ob- 
ject of woiship. Matthew Arnold^s conception of a “power 
not ouisclves” is too narrow in its reference to operative 
and sustaining conditions Whfie it is selective, it is too 
narrow in its basis of selection — ^righteousness The con- 
ception thus needs to be widened in two ways The pow- 
ers that generate and support the good as experienced and 
as ideal, woik within as well as without Theie seems to 
be a reminiscence of an external Jehovah in Arnold^s 
statement And the powers work to enforce other values 
and ideals than righteousness. Arnold^s sense of an opposi- 
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tion between Hellenism and Hebraism lesulted in exclu- 
sion of beauty, Uuth, and friendship fiom the list of the 
consequences towaid wliich powers woik within and with- 
out 

What would be the consequences upon the values of 
human association if intrinsic and immanent satisfactions 
and oppoitunities were cleaily held to and cultivated with 
the aidoi and the devotion that have at times maiked his- 
toiic religions? The, contention of an incieasing number of 
persons is that depieciation of natuial social values has re- 
sulted, both m principle and in actual fact, fiom reference 
of their origin and significance to supei natuial sources 
Natural relations, of husband and wife, of paient and 
child, friend and friend, neighbor and neighbor, of fellow 
workers in industiy, science, and art, are neglected, 
passed ovei, not developed for all that is in them. They 
are, moieovei, not merely depieciated. They have been le- 
garded as dangerous iivals of highei values, as offering 
temptations to be lesisted, as usurpations by flesh of the 
authoiity of the spiiit, as icvolts of the human against 
fhe divine 

History seems to exhibit three stages of giowth. In Uie 
first stage, human lelationships were thought to be so in- 
fected with the evils of coirupt human natuie as to re- 
quiie ledemption from external and supeinatuial sources. 
In the next stage, what is significant in these relation^ is 
found to be akin to values esteemed distinctively reli- 
gious This is the point now reached by liberal theologi- 
ans The thiid stage would realize that in fact the values 
prized in those leligions that have ideal elements are 
idealizations of things characteiislic of natural association, 
which have then been projected into a supernatural realm 
for safe-keeping and sanction. Note the role of such terms 
as Father, Son, Bride, Fellowship and Communion in the 
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vocabulary of Christianity, and note also the tendency, 
even if a somewhat inchoate one, of terms that express 
the more intimate phases of assodation to displace those 
of legal, political origin* King, Judge, and Lord of Hosts 

Unless there is a movement into what I have called the 
third stage, fundamental dualism and a division in life 
continue. The idea of a double and parallel manifestation 
of the divine, in which the latter has superior status and 
authoiity, brings about a condition of unstable equilib- 
rium, It operates to distract energy, through dividmg the 
objects to which it is directed. It also imperatively laises 
the question as to why having gone far in recognition of 
religious values in normal community life, we should not 
go further. The values of natural human intercom se and 
mutual dependence are open and public, capable of venfi- 
cation by the methods through which all natural facts are 
established. By means of the same experimental method, 
they aie capable of expansion Why not concentrate upon 
nurtuiing and extendulig them? Unless we take this step, 
the idea of two realms of spiritual values is only a soft- 
ened veision of the old dualism between the secular and 
the spiritual, the piofane and the leligious. 

Ill 

The coie of religions has generally been found in lites 
•and ceiemonies. Legends and myths grow up in part as 
decorative dressings, in response to the iirepres&ible hu- 
man tendency toward story-telling, and in part as at- 
tempts to explain ritual practices Then as culture ad- 
vances, stoiies are consolidated, and theogonies and cos- 
mogonies are foimed — as with the Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Hebrews and Greeks Legends along with rites and ceie- 
monies came under the guardianship of a special body, the 
priesthood, and weie subject to the special arts which it 
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possessed. A special group was set aside as the lesponsible 
owners, protectors, and piomulgatois of the coipus of be- 
liefs 

But the formation of a special social gioup having a pe- 
culiar lelation to both the practices and the beliefs of reli- 
gion is but pait of the stoiy. In the widest peispective, it 
is the less impoitant pait The more significant point as 
regards the social impoit of religion is that the priesthoods 
were official representatives of some community, tribe, 
city-state or empire, Whethei theie was a priesthood or 
not, individuals who were membeis of a community weie 
born into a religious community as they were into social 
and political oiganization Each social group had its own 
divine beings who were its foundeis and piotectois. Its 
iites of sacrifice, purification, and communion were mani- 
festations of oigamzed civic life. The temple was a public 
institution, the focus of the woiship of the community; 
the inilucncc of its piactices extended to all the customs 
of the community, domestic, economic, and political. Even 
wais between groups were usually conflicts of tlieir respec- 
tive deities 

An individual did not join a churdi He was boin and 
reaied in a community whose social unity, oiganization 
and tiaditions were symbolized and celebrated in the iites, 
cults and beliefs of a collective leligioii Education was 
the induction of the young into community activities that 
were interwoven at every point with customs, legends 
and ceiemonies intimately connected with and sanctioned 
by a religion. There are a few persons, especially those 
brought up in Jewish communities in Russia, who can un- 
derstand without the use of imagination what a religion 
means socially when it permeates all the customs and ac- 
tivities of group life. To most of us in the United States 
such a situation is only a lemote histoiic episode. 
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The change that has taken place in conditions once 
universal and now infrequent is in my opinion the great- 
est change that has occurred in religion in all history The 
intellectual conflict of scientific and theological beliefs has 
attracted much moie attention It us still neai the focus 
of attention. But the cliange in the soaal centei of giav- 
ity of leligion has gone on so steadily and is now so gen- 
erally accomplished that it has faded from the thought of 
most persons, save perhaps the histoiians, and even they 
are especially aware of it only in its political aspect. For 
the conflict between state and churdh still continues in 
some countries. 

There are even now persons who are boin into a par- 
ticular church, that of their parents, and who take mem- 
bership in it almost as a matter of course, indeed, the 
fact of such membership may be an important, even a 
determining, factor in an individuaFs whole career But 
the thing new in history, the thing once unheaid of, is 
that the organization m question is a spectal institution 
within a secular community Even where there are es- 
tablished churches, they are constituted by the state and 
may be unmade by the state Not only the national state 
but othei forms of organization among gioups have grown 
in power and influence at the expense of organizations 
built upon and about a religion The correlate of this 
fact is that membership in associations of the latter t3rpe 
is moie and more a matter of the voluntary choice of in- 
dividuals, who may tend to accept responsibilities imposed 
by the chuich but who accept them of theii own volition. 
If they do accept them, the organization they join is, in 
many nations, chartered under a general coiporation law 
of the political and secular entity 

The shift in what I have called the social center of 
gravity accompanies the enormous expansion pf associa- ^ 
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tions foimed for educational, political, economic, philan- 
thiopic and scientific ppiposes, which has occuiied inde- 
pendently of any leligion These social modes have grown 
so much that they exercise the gieater hold upon the 
thought and inteiest of most peisons, even of those hold- 
ing membeiship in chinches. This positive extension of in- 
teiests which, fiom the standpoint of a icligion, aic non- 
religious, is so gieat that in compaiison with it the direct 
effect of science upon the cieeds of leligion seems to me 
of secondary importance. 

I say, the dnect effect, foi the indirect effect of science 
in stimulating the giowtli of competing oiganizations is 
enormous. Changes that are purely intellectual affect at 
most but a small numbei of specialists. They are second- 
ary to consequences brought about through impact upon 
the conditions undei which human beings associate with 
one anothei Invention and technology, in alliance with in- 
dustiy and commeice, have, needless to say, piofoundly 
affected these underlying conditions of association. Eveiy 
political and social problem of the present day reflects 
this indiicct influence, from unemployment to banking, 
from municipal administiation to the great migration of 
peoples made possible by new modes of tianspoitation, 
fiom birth contiol to foieign commeice and wai. The so- 
cial changes that have come about through application of 
the new knowledge affect everyone, whether he is aware or 
not of the souice of the forces that play upon him The 
effect is the deeper, indeed, because so largely unconscious. 
For, to repeat what I have said, the conditions under 
which people meet and act togetlier have been modified. 

These movements and others not mentioned are the in- 
tellectual reflex of the greatest revolution that has taken 
place in religions during the thousands of years that man 
I has been upon earth For, as I have said, this change has 
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to do with the social place and function of. religion Even 
the hold of the supernatural upon the general mind has 
become more and more disassociated fiom the power of 
ecclesiastic organization — that is, of any particular form 
of communal organization Thus the very idea that was 
cential in leligions has more and more oozed away, so to 
speak, fiom the guardianship and care of any particular 
social institution Even more impoitant is the fact that a 
steady encroachment upon ecclesiastic institutions of 
forms of association once regarded as secular has altered 
the way in which men spend their time in work, recreation^ 
citizenship, and political action. The essential point is not 
just that secular organizations and actions are legally or 
exteinally severed from the control of the church, but 
that interests and ^values unrdated to the offices of any 
church now so largely sway the desires and aims of even 
believers. 

The individual believei may indeed carry the disposi- 
tion and motivation he has acquired through affiliation 
with a religious oiganization into his political action, into 
his connection with schools, even into his business and 
amusements But theie lemain two facts that constitute a 
levolution. In the first place, conditions are such that this 
action is a mattei of peisonal choice and resolution on 
the pait of individuals, not of the veiy nature of social 
organization. In the second place, the very fact that an 
individual imports or cariies his personal attitude into af-* 
fairs that are inherently secular, that are outside the scope 
of leligion, constitutes an enoimous change, in spite of the 
belief that secular matters should be permeated by the 
spirit of religion. Even if it be asserted, as it is by some 
religionists, that all the new movements and interests of 
any value giew up under the auspices of a church and re- 
ceived theii impetus from the same source, it must be ad- 
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mitted that once the vessels have been launched, they are 
sailing on stiangc seas to fai lands 

Ciiticism of the comlmtmcnt of lehgion to the super- 
natural is thus positive in impoit. All modes of human as- 
sociation aie “affected with a public interest,” and full 
realization of this inteiest is equivalent to a sense of a sig- 
nificance that is religious in its function. The objection to 
supernaturalism is tliat it stands in the way of an effective 
realization of the sweep and depth of the implications of 
natural human relations. It stands in the way of using the 
means that are in our power to make ladical changes, in 
these relations It is certainly true tliat great material 
changes might be made with no corresponding improve- 
ment of a spiritual or ideal nature. But development in 
the latter direction cannot be introduced from witliout, it 
cannot be brought about by diessing up mateiial and eco- 
nomic changes with decorations derived from the supernat- 
ural It can come only from more intense realization of 
values that inhere in the actual connections of human be- 
ings with one another The attempt to segiegate the* im- 
plicit public interest and social value of all institutions 
and social arrangements in a particular oigamzation is a 
fatal diversion. 

Were men and women actuated throughout tlie length 
and breadth of human lelations with the faith and ardoi 
that have at times marked histone leligions the conse- 
quences would be incalculable To achieve this faith and 
6lan is no easy task. But religions have attempted some- 
thing similai, duected moreovei toward a less promising 
object — the supernatural. It does not become tliosc who 
hold that faith may move mountains to deny in advance 
the possibility of its manifestatipn on the basis of veiifi- 
able realities There already exists, though in a rudimen- 
tary form, the capacity to i elate social conditions and 
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events to their causes, and the ability will grow with ex- 
ercise There is the technical skill with which to initiate a 
campaign for social health and sanity analogous to that 
made in behalf of physical public health Human beings 
have impulses toward aSection, compassion and justice, 
equality and freedom. It remains to weld all these things 
together. It is of no use merely to assert that the in- 
trenched foes of class interest and power in high places 
are hostile to the realization of such a union As I have al- 
ready said, if this enemy did not exist, there would be 
little sense in urging any policy of change The pomt to 
be grasped is that, unless one gives up the whole struggle 
as hopeless, one has to choose between alternatives One 
alternative is dependence upon the supernatural, the 
other, the use of natural agenaes. 

The coincidence of the realm of soaal mterests and ac- 
tivities with a tribal or civiq community has vanished. 
Secular inteiests and activities have grown up outside of 
organized religions and are independent of their authority. 
The hold of these interests upon the tlioughts and desires 
of men has crowded the social importance of organized re- 
ligions into a cornel and the area of this cornei is decreas- 
ing. This change eithei marks a terrible decline in every- 
thing that can justly be termed lehgious in value, in tradi- 
tional religions, or it provides the oppoitunily for expan- 
sion of these qualities on a new basis and with a new out- 
look. It is impossible to ignore the fact that historic Chris- 
tianity has been committed to a separation of sheep and 
goats, the saved and the lost; the elect and the mass 
Spiritual aristocracy as well as jaire with respect to 
natural and human intervention, is deeply embedded in 
its traditions. Lip service — often more than lip service — 
has been given to the idea of the common brotherhood of 
all men. But those outside the fold of the church and 
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those who do not rely upon belief in the supernatural have 
been regaided as only potential brothers, still lequiiing 
adoption into the famrty T cannot understand how any 
loalization of the democratic ideal as a vital moral and 
spiritual ideal in human affairs is possible without siu len- 
der of the conception of the basic division to which supei- 
natuial Chiistianity is committed ^^Hiethei oi no we are, 
save in some mctaphoiical sense, all biotheis, we are at 
least all in the same boat tiaveising the same turbulent 
ocean The potential leligious significance of this fact is 
infinite. 

Lives that aie consciously inspired by loyalty to such 
ideals as have been menboned aie still comparatively in- 
frequent to the extent of that comprehensiveness and in- 
tensity which arouse an ardor religious m function. But 
before we infer the incompetency of sudi ideals and of the 
actions they inspire, we should at least ask ourselves how 
much of the existing situation is due to the fact that the 
religious factois of experience have been diafted into su- 
pernatuial channels and theieby loaded wiUi irrelevant 
encumbrances A body of beliefs and practices that are 
apart fiom the common and natural lelations of mankind 
must, in the degree in which it is influential, weaken and 
sap the force of the possibilities inherent in such lelalions 
Heie lies one aspect of the emancipation of the leligious 
from leligion 

Any activity puisued in behalf of an ideal end against 
obstacles and in spite of threats of personal loss because 
of conviction of its general and cnduimg value is religious 
in quality. Many a person, inquirer, artist, philantliropist, 
citizen, men and women in the humblest walks of life, 
have achieved, without piesumption and without display, 
such unification of themselves and of theii lelations to the 
conditions of existence. Tt remains to extend their spirit 
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and inspiration to evei wider numbers If I have said any- 
thing about leligions and leligion that seems harsh, I have 
said those things because of a firih belief that the claim 
on the pait of religions to possess a monopoly of ideals 
and of the supernatuial means by which alone, it is al- 
leged, they can be furtheied, stands in the way of the 
lealization of distinctively leligious values inheient in nat- 
ural expenence For that leason, if for no other, I should 
be Sony if any weie misled by the frequency with which 
I have employed the adjective “religious” to conceive of 
what I have said as a disguised apology for what have 
passed as religions. The opposition between leligious val- 
ues as I conceive them and religions is not to be bridged 
Just because the lelease of these values is so important, 
their identification with the cieeds and cults of religions 
must be dissolved. 




CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


COMPREHENSIVE WORKING IDEAS* 


I Continuities in Naturef 

THE philosophy here presented may be termed either 
empirical naturalism or naluialistic empiricism or, taking 
^^experience” in its usual sigmfxcation, naturalistic human- 
ism. 

To many the associating of the two words will seem 
like talking of a round squaie, so engrained is the notion 
of the sepal ation of man and experience from nature Ex- 
peiience, they say, is impoitant for those bemgs who have 
it, but is too casual and spoiadic in its occurrence to carry 
with it any important implications regarding the nature of 
Natuie. Nature, on the other hand, is said to be complete 
apart from expeiience. Indeed, according to some thinkers 

* Pcihaps no reader would erroneously infer from the title of 
this chaptei that all the compiehcnsive working ideas of John 
Dewey’s philosophy are heie gathered together, but to avoid any 
possible misundeistanding let it be exphatly stated that this chapter 
does not peifoim such an impossible feat— impossible because a 
chapter cannot have the size of a book* Special note needs to be 
made of the fact Lliat the discussion of the mtenelation of the two 
comprehensive woilung idea&~-‘*continmty” and “interaction”— is 
to be found in Ch Eleven, SecUon 4 To have included these pages 
heie would have added more formal virtue to this chapter, but to 
have taken them out of their clarifying context would have maten- 
ally detracted from the actual virtue of this book It may be said 
that It required no piotracted and involved deliberation to decide 
upon what to do when faced with the Mtihci -Of dioice eith&f pay 
exaggerated homage to the foimal demands of systematic presenta- 
tion, of pay attention to the real demands of the meaning and 
spirit of John Dewey’s philosophy —Ed 

I" From Experience and Natwe (second edition), Ch I* 

• 1039 
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the case is even in woise plight Expeiience to tliem is 
not only something extraneous which is occasionally su- 
perimposed upon natuie, but it forms a veil oi scieen 
which shuts us off fiom natuie, unless in some way it can 
be “tianscended So something non-natuial by way of 
leason oi intuition is uitioduccd, something supia-empu- 
ical, Accoiding to an opposite school expeiience faies as 
badly, natuie being thought to signify something wholly 
mateiial and mechanistic; to fiame a thcoiy of expeiience 
in natuialistic teims is, accoidingly, to degiade and deny 
the noble and ideal values that chaiacterize expeiience 

In the lutuial sciences, howevei, tliere is a union of ex- 
perience and natuie which is not greeted as a monstiosity, 
on the contiary, the inquirei must use empirical method if 
his findings aie to be treated as genuinely scientific The 
investigatoi assumes as a mattei of couise that expeii- 
ence, conti oiled m specifiable ways, is the avenue that 
leads to the facts and laws of natuie. He uses leason and 
calculation fieely, he could not get along without them 
But he sees to it that ventures of this theoietical sort stait 
from and terminate m directly expeiienced subject-mattei 
Theory may intervene in a long couise of leasoning, many 
portions of which are remote fiom what is diiectly expcii- 
cnced But the vine of pendant theoiy is attached at both 
ends to the pillais of observed subject-matter. And this ex- 
peiienced mateiial is the same for the scientific man and 
the man in tlie street The latter cannot follow the inter- 
vening reasoning without special pieparation. But stais, 
locks, trees, and creeping things are the same material of 
experience foi botli. 

These commonplaces talcc on significance when the rela- 
tion of experience to the formation of a philosophic theory 
of natuie is in question. They indicate that expeiience, if 
.scientific inquiry is justified, is no infinitesimally thin 
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layer or foreground of nature, but that it penetrates into 
it, reaching down into its depths, and in such a way that 
its grasp IS capable of expansion, -at tunnels in all direc- 
tions and in so doing bungs to the smface things at first 
hidden — as mineis pile high on the surface of the earth 
lieasiues brought from below 

Expeiience is of as well as tn nature It is not experi- 
ence whicli is experienced, but nature — stones, plants, 
animals, diseases, health, temperature, electricity and so 
on. Things intei acting in certain ways are experience, 
they are what is experienced. Linked in certain other 
ways with another natural object — the human organism — 
they aie how things are experienced as well 

The same considerations apply to the other objection 
that was suggested, namely, that to view experience na- 
tuialistically is to reduce it to something materialistic, 
depriving it of all ideal significance If experience actually 
piesents esthetic and moral traits, then these traits may 
also be supposed to leach down into nature, and to testify 
to something that belongs to natuie as truly as does the 
mechanical stiuctuie attributed to it in physical saence 
To lule out that possibility by some geneial reasoning is 
to foiget that the very meaning and purpoit of empirical 
method is that things are to be studied on their own ac- 
count, so as to find out what is revealed when they are ex- 
perienced The traits possessed by the subject-matters ol 
expeiience are as genuine as the characteristics of sun and 
election They are found, expeiienced, and are not to be 
shoved out of being by some trick of logic. When founds 
their ideal qualities are as relevant to the philosophic 
theory of nature as are the traits found by physical in- 
quiry. 

Philosophy, like all forms of reflective analysis, takes us 
away, for the time being, from the things had in primary 
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expel ience as they directly act and are acted upon, used 
and enjoyed. Now the standing temptation of philosophy, 
as its course abundantly demonstrates, is to regard the 
results of leflection as having, in and of themselves, a le- 
ality superior to that of the mateiial of any othei mode of 
expeiience The commonest assumption of philosophies, 
common even to philosophies very different from one an- 
other, is the assumption of the identity of objects of 
knowledge and ultimately leal objects. The assumption is 
so deep that it is usually not expressed, it is taken for 
granted as something so fundamental that it does not need 
to be stated That esthetic and moral experience reveal 
traits of real things as truly as docs intellectual experi- 
ence, that poetry may have a metaphysical import as well 
as science, is rarely affirmed, and when it is asserted, the 
statement is likely to be meant in some mystical or eso- 
teric sense ratlier than in a straightforward everyday 
sense 

Suppose, however, that we start with no presuppositions 
save that what is experienced, since it is a manifestation 
of nature, may, and indeed, must be used as testimony 
of the characteristics of natural events Upon this basis, 
reverie and desire are pertinent for a philosophic' theory 
of the true nature of things: the possibilities present in 
imagination that aie not found in observation, are some- 
thing to be talcen into account The features of objects 
leached by scientific or reflective experiencing are impoi- 
tant, but so are all the phenomena of magic, myth, poli- 
tics, painting and penitentiaries. The phenomena of social 
life are as relevant to the problem of tlie relation of the 
individual and universal as are those of logic, the exist- 
ence in political organization of boundaries and barriers, 
of expansion and absorption, will be quite as important 
for metaphysical theories of the discrete and the continu- 
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ous as is anything derived from chemical analysis. The 
existence of ignoiance as well as of wisdom, of erroi and 
even insanity as well as of truth Will be taken into ac 
count. 

That IS to say, nature is construed in such a way that 
all these things, since they are actual, are naturally pos- 
sible; they are not explained away mto mere “appear-* 
ance” in contrast with reality Illusions are illusions, but 
the occurience of illusions is not an illusion, but a genu^ 
me reality What is really “in” experience extends much 
further than that which at any time is known. From the 
standpoint of knowledge, objects must be distinct, their 
traits must be explicit, the vague and unrevealed is a lim- 
itation. Hence whenever the habit of identifying reality 
with the object of knowledge as such prevails, the obscure 
and vague aie explained away It is important for philo- 
sophic theory to be aware that the distmct and evidenl 
are prized and why they are. But it is equally important 
to note that the dark and twilight abound For m any ob- 
ject of piimaiy experience there aie always potentialities 
which are not explicit; any object that is overt is charged 
with possible consequences that are hidden, the most 
overt act has factors which aie not exphcit. Stiam thought 
as far as we may and not all consequences can be foreseen 
or made an express or known part of reflection and de- 
cision. In the face of such empirical facts, the assumption 
that nature in itself is all of the same kind, all distinct, 
explicit and evident, having no hidden possibilities, no 
novelties or obscunties, is possible only on the basis of a 
philosophy which at some point draws an arbitrary line 
between nature and experience. An empirical philosophy 
must replace the traditional separation of nature and ex- 
perience with the idea of continuity 
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II The Methods of Philosophy* 

If the empiiical meytiod were univei sally oi even gener- 
ally adopted in philosophizing, theie would be no need of 
lefeiiing to expeiience The scientific inquirei talks and 
writes about paiticulai obseived events and qualities, 
about specific calculations and reasonings He makes no al- 
lusion to expeiience, one would probably have to search a 
long time thiough reports of special reseaiches in ordei to 
find the woid The leason is that everything designated 
by the woid “expeiience” is so adequately incoiporated in- 
to scientific pioceduies and subject-mattei that to mention 
expeiience would be only to duplicate in a general term 
what is already covered in definite terms. Of course, 
this was not always so And we may, if sufficiently hope- 
ful, anticipate a similar outcome in philosophy. But the 
date does not appear to be close at hand ; we are, in phil- 
osophic theory, nearer to the time of Rogei Bacon than 
to that of Newton. 

It is the contrast of empirical method with other meth- 
ods employed in philosophizing, together with tlie strik- 
ing dissimilarity of results yielded by an empirical method 
and piofessed non-empirical methods tliat make the dis- 
cussion of the methodological import of “experience” foi 
philosophy pertinent and indeed indispensable. 

The consideration of method may suitably begin with 
the contrast between gross macioscopic, ciude subject- 
matters in primary experience and the lefined, derived ob- 
jects of reflection The distinction is one between what is 
experienced as the result of a minimum of mcidental le- 
flection and what is experienced in consequence of con- 
tinued and regulated reflective inquiry. For derived and 
refined products are experienced only because of the inter- 

*Fioin Experience and Nature (second edition), Ch. I. 
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vention of systematic thinking The objects of both science 
and philosophy obviously belong chiefly to the secondary 
and refined system But at this point we come to a marked 
diveigence between science and (non-empiiical) philos- 
ophy. Foi the natuial sciences not only draw their mate- 
lial flora primary experience, but they refer it back again 
foi test. 

That the subject-matter of piimary experience sets the 
pioblems of science and furnishes the first data of the re- 
flection which constructs the secondaiy obj*ects is evident, 
it is also obvious that test and verification of the latter are 
secured only by return to things of crude or macroscopic 
expeiience — the sun, earth, plants and animals of common 
everyday life. But when the secondary objects, the refined 
objects, are employed as a method or road for coming at 
them, they get the meaning contained in a whole system 
oi; related objects, they are rendered continuous with the 
rest of natuie and take on the impoit of the things they 
aie now seen to be continuous with. The phenomena ob- 
seived in the eclipse tested and, as far as they went, con- 
firmed Einstein's theory of deflection of light by mass 
But that is fai from being the whole story. The phenom- 
ena themselves got a far-reaching significance they did not 
previously have. 

That philosophy is a mode of reflection, often of a sub- 
tle and penctiating sort, goes without saying The charge 
that is brought against the non-empirical method of phi- 
losophizing IS not that it depends upon theorizing, but 
tliat it fails Lo use refined, secondary products as a path 
pointing and leading back to something in piimary experi- 
ence, The lesulting failure is threefold. 

I Fiist, thcie is no verification, no effort even to test and 
check, What is even woise, secondly, is that the things of 
ordinary expeiience do not get enlargement and enrich- 
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ment of meaning as they do when appioached Ihiough the 
medium of scientific pimciples and icasonings This lack 
of function icacts, in^the thud place, bade upon the phil- 
osophic siiliject-mattei in itself Not tested by being em- 
ployed to see what it leads to in oidmaiy expeiience and 
what new meanings it contnbutes, this siibject-mattei be- 
comes aibitiaiy and aloof — ^what is called ^‘abstiact” when 
that woid is used in a bad sense to designate something 
which exclusively occupies a lealm ol its own without con- 
tact with the things of oidinaiy expeiience. 

A fiisl-iatc test of the value ‘of any philosophy which is 
offcied us is this Docs it end m conclusions which, when 
they aie lefeired back to oidinaiy hle-expeuences and 
then predicaments, icndei them moie significant, moie 
hinunous to us, and make our dealings with them more 
fiuitful? Ol does it teiminate in rendeiing tlie things of 
oidmaiy expeiience moie opaque than they were before, 
and in depriving them of having in “leality” even the 
significance they had previously seemed to have? Docs it 
yield the emichment and incieasc of powei of ordinary 
things which the results of physical science affoid when 
applied in evciy-day affairs? Oi docs it become a mystciy 
that these oidinaiy things should be what they aie, or m- 
dcecl that tliey should be at all, while philosophic concepts 
aie left to dwell m separation in some technical icalm of 
their own? It is the fact that so many philosophies tcimi- 
natc in conclusions that mal^e it necessary to disparage 
and condemn piimaiy expeiience, leading those who hold 
them to measiue the sublimity of their “icahties’’ as phil- 
osophically defined l)y lemoteness fiom the concerns of 
daily life, which leads cultivated common sense to look 
adiance.at philosophy. 

What empiiical method exacts of philosophy is two 
things* Fust, that refined metliods and pioducls be traced 
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back to then origin in primary experience, in all its heter- 
ogeneity and fullness, so that the needs and pioblems out 
of which they arise and which they have to satisfy be ac- 
knowledged Secondly, that the secondary methods and 
conclusions be bi ought back to the things of ordinary ex- 
perience, in all their coaiseness and ciudity, foi veiifica- 
tion In this way, the methods of analytic reflection yield 
materials which form the ingredients of a method of desig- 
nation, denotation, in philosophy A scientific work in 
physics or astronomy gives a record of calculations and 
deductions that were derived from past obseivations and 
experiments. But it is more than a record, it is also an m- 
dication, an assignment, of further observations and ex- 
periments to be peiformed No saentific leport would get 
a healing if it did not describe the apparatus by means of 
which expel iments were cairied on and lesults obtained, 
not that appaiatus is worshipped, but because this proce- 
dure tells other inqurrers how they are to go to work to 
get results whrch will agree or disagree in their expeiience 
with those previously anived at, and thus confirm, mod- 
ify and rectify the latter. The recorded scientific lesult 
is in effect a da^ignation of a method to be followed and a 
pf edict t on of what will be found when specified observa- 
tions are set on foot. That is all a philosophy can be or 
do. 

Ill ‘Precarious and Stable Events’*' 

i 

Upon llieii surface, the reports of the world which form 
our different philosophies are various to the pomt of stark 
contrariness. They range from spiritualism to materialism, 
from absolutism to relativistic phenomenalism, from trans- 
cendentalism to positivism, from rationalism to sensation- 

* Fiom Expenence end Nature, pp 28-30, 46-48, 70-71 
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alism, from idealism to leahsm, fioin subjectivism to bald 
obj*ectivism, fioin Platonic realism to iiomiiulism The ar- 
lay of contiadictions Is so imposing as to suggest to scep- 
tics that the mmd of man has tackled an impossible job, 
01 that philosophers have abandoned themselves to va- 
gaiy. These ladical oppositions in philosopheis suggest 
however another consideration. They suggest that all then 
diffeient philosophies have a common picmise, and that 
then divcisity is due to acceptance ol a common picmise 
Valiant philosophies may be looked at as diffeient ways of 
supplying lecipes foi denying to the univeise the chaiactei 
of contingency which it possesses so integially that its de- 
nial leaves the icflecting maid without a clew, and puts 
subsequent philosophising at the meicy of tempei ament, 
mteiest and local sui roundings 
Quairels among conflicting types of philosophy aie tlius 
family quariels They go on within the limits of a too 
domestic circle, and can be settled only by vcntuiing 
fiuthei afield, and out of doois. Concerned with imputing 
complete, finished and sure chaiactei to the woild of leal 
existence, even if things have to be bioken into two dis- 
connected pieces iu order to accomplish the lesult, the 
chaiactei desiderated can plausibly be found in leason or 
in mechanism; in lationdl conceptions like those of inalli- 
ematics, oi brute things like sensoiy data; m atoms oi in 
essences; in consciousness oi in a physical externality 
which foices and oveirides consciousness 
As against tliis common identification of leality with 
what is sme, regulai and finished, experience in unsophis- 
ticated forms gives evidence of a different world and 
points to a diffeient metaphysics. We live in a woild 
which is an impressive and iiiesistible mixtuie of sufficien- 
cies, light completenesses, ordei, lecuirences which make 
possible prediction and control, and singularities, ambigui- 
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ties, uncertain possibilities, processes going on to consc' 
quences as yet indeterminate They are mixed not me^ 
chanically but vitally like the wheat and tares of the par- 
able. We may recognize them separately but we cannot 
divide them, for unlike wheat and tares they grow from 
the same root. Qualities have defects as necessary condi- 
tions of their excellenaes, the instrumentalities of truth 
aie the causes of error, change gives meanmg to perma- 
nence and recurrence makes novelty possible. A world that 
was wholly risky would be a world in which adventure is 
impossible, and only a hving world can include death 
Such facts have been celebrated by thinkers like Heraclei- 
tus and Laotze, they have been greeted by theologians as 
furnishing occasions for exerase of divine grace; they 
have been elaboiately formulated by various schools under 
a principle of relativity, so defined as to become itself fi- 
nal and absolute. But they have rarely been frankly recog- 
nized as fundamentally significant for the formation of a 
naturalistic metaphysics. 


li 

The value of the notion of experience for philosophic 
icflection is that it denotes both the field, the sun and 
clouds and rain, seeds and harvest, and the man who 
labois, who plans, invents, uses, suffers, and enjoys. Ex- 
peiience denotes what is experienced, the world of events 
and persons, and it denotes that world caught up into ex- 
periencing, the career and destiny of mankind 
The denotations that constitute experience point to his- 
tory, to temporal piocess. The technically expert aie 
aware how much ingenuity has been spent upon discover- 
ing something which shall be wholly present, so com- 
pletely present as to exclude movement and change 
There are phases of things to which this search is perti- 
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nent. Theie aie moments of consummation when before 
and after aie legitimately foigotten, and the sole stake of 
man is in the piesent. iBut even such objects are discov- 
ered to arise as culminations of processes, and to be in 
turn tiansitive and effective, while they may be also pie- 
dictive 01 cognitively significant. The legitimacy of time- 
less absoiption is no aigument in behalf of the legitimacy 
of timeless objects. Experience is histoiy; and the taking 
of some objects as final is itself an episode in histoiy The 
testimony of an absoibed consciousness that at last it rests 
upon something superior to the vicissitudes of time is of 
no more cognitive worth than the testimony of any other 
purely immediate consciousness. That is, it is not testi- 
mony at all, it is a having, not a knowing And hence 
when treated as cognition, it is nevei natural and naive; it 
is suborned in the interest of a sophisticated metaphysics 
Theie is no testimony in such moments just because of 
absorption in the immediate qualities of the object, Theie 
aie enjoyment and possession, with no need of thought as 
to how the object came or whither it is going, what evi- 
dence it gives. And when it turns evidence, it always tes- 
tifies to an existence which is partial oi particular, and 
local. 

The assumption that the ultimate and the immediate 
object is timeless is responsible for one of the insoluble 
problems of certain types of philosophy. The past and fu- 
ture aie rendered purely inferential, speculative, some- 
thing to be reached by pure faith. But in fact anytlimg 
denoted is found to have temporal quality and reference; 
it has movement from and toward mthm it; it is marked 
by waxings and wanings. The translation of temporal qual- 
ity into an order of time is an intellectual arrangement, 
and is subject to doubt and error Although pastness and 
futurity are qualities of everything present, such piesence 
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does not guarantee the date at which Columbus discovered 
America nor when the next eclipse of the moon will occur 
For these things aie matters that ^require measurements, 
compaiisons, connection with remote occurrences But ob- 
jects of present experience have the actuality of a tem- 
poral procession, and accordingly reflection may assign 
things an order of succession within something which non- 
leflectively exists and is had. 

The conjunction of problematic and determinate char- 
acters in nature renders every existence, as well as every 
idea and human act, an experiment in fact, even though 
not in design To be intelligently experimental is but to 
be conscious of this intersection of natural conditions so 
as to profit by it instead of being at its mercy The Chris- 
tian idea of this world and this life as a probation is a 
kind of distorted lecognition of the situation, distorted be- 
cause it appbed wholesale to one stretch of existence in 
contrast with another, regarded as original and final. But 
in truth anything which can exist at any place and at any 
time occurs subject to tests imposed upon it by surround- 
ings, which are only in part compatible and reenforcing 
These suiroundings test its stiength and measure its en- 
durance, As we can discourse of change only in terms of 
velocity and acceleration which involve relations to other 
things, so assertion of the permanent and enduring is com- 
paiative The stablest thing we can speak of is not free 
from conditions set to it by other things That even the 
solid earth, mountains, the emblems of constancy, appear 
and disappear like the clouds is an old theme of moralists 
and poets. The fixed and unchanged bemg of the Democri- 
tean atom is now repoited by inquirers to possess some of 
the trails of his non-being, and to embody a temporary 
equilibrium in the economy of nature^s compromises and 
adjustments. A thing may endure secula sectdorum and 
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yet not be evei lasting; it will ciumble befoie the gnaw- 
ing tooth of time, as it exceeds a ccitain nieasme. Every 
existence is an event. • 

IV Process and Structuie* 

This fact — that eveiy existence is an event — is noUiing 
at which to lepine and nothing to gloat ovei. It is some- 
thing to be noted and used. If it is discomfiting when ap- 
plied to good tilings, to oiu fi lends, possessions and pre- 
cious selves, it is consoling also to know that no evil en- 
duies foicvei; that tlie longest lane tin ns sometime, and 
that the memory of loss of neaiest and deaiest glows dim 
in time The eventful character of all existences is no rea- 
son foi consigning them to the lealm of meie appearance 
any more than it is a reason for idealizing flux into a 
deity The impoitant thing is measme, relation, ratio, 
knowledge of the compaiative tempos of change In math-' 
ematics some variables are constants in some problems, 
so it is in natuie and life. The rate of change of some 
things is so slow, or is so ihyihmic, that these changes 
have all the advantages of stability in dealing with more 
tiansitory and irregular happenings — if we know enough. 
Indeed, if any one thing that concerns us is subject to 
change, it is fortunate that all other things change A 
thing ‘‘absolutely” stable and unchangeable would be out 
of the range of the piinciple of action and leaction, of le- 
sistance and leveiage as well as of friction. Here it would 
have no applicability, no potentiality of use as measure 
and contiol of other events To designate the slower and 
the legular ihythmic events structuie, and moie rapid and 
iiregulai ones piocess, is sound piactical sense. It ex- 
presses the function of one m respect to the other. 

But spiiilualistic idealism and materialism alike treat 

* From Experience and Nature, pp 71-74, 
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this relational and functional distinction as something 
fixed and absolute One doctrine finds structure in a frame- 
work of ideal foims, the other finds it in matter They 
agree in supposing that structure has some superlative 
leality This suppositliSri is another form taken by prefer- 
ence for the stable over the piecarious and uncompleted. 
The fact is that all stiucture is stiuclure of something; 
anything defined as structure is a character of events, not 
something intrinsic and pe? se, A set of traits is called 
structure, because of its limiting function in relation to 
other traits of events. A house has a structure, in com- 
parison with the disintegration and collapse that would 
occur without its piesence, this structure is fixed Yet it 
is not something external to which the changes involved 
in building and using the house have to submit. It is 
rather an ariangement of changing events such that prop- 
el tics which change slowly, limit and direct a senes of 
quick changes and give them an ordei which they do not 
othciwise possess. Structure is constancy of means, of 
things used foi consequences, not of things taken by them- 
selves or absolutely Structure is what makes construction 
possible and cannot be discoveied or defined except m 
some realized constiuction, construction being, of couise, 
an evident order of changes The isolation of structure 
from the changes whose stable ordei mg it is, renders it 
mysterious — something that is metaphysical in the pop- 
ular sense of the woid, a kind of ghostly queeiness 
The “matter” of materialists and the “spirit” of ideal- 
ists is a creature similar to the constitution of the United 
Slates in the minds of unimaguiative persons. Obviously 
the real constitution is certain basic relationships among 
the activities of the citizens of the country, it is a prop- 
erty or phase of these processes, so connected with them 
as to influence their rate and direction of change But by 
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literalists it is often conceived of as sometliing cxteinal 
to them, in itself fixed, a ligid framewoik to which all 
changes must accommSdate themselves. Similaily what we 
call mailer is that chaiaclei of ndtiiial events which is so 
lied up with changes that aie sufliciently lapid to be per- 
ceptible as to give the lallei a chaiaclei islic ihythmic 
Older, the causal sequence. It is no cause oi source of 
events oi piocesses, no absolute monaich, no pimciple of 
explanation, no substance behind oi undcilying clianges — 
save in that sense of substance in which a man well forti- 
fied with this woild's goods, and hence able to maintain 
himself thiough vicissitudes of surioundings, is a man of 
substance. The name designates a chaiaclei* in operation, 
not an entity 

That stiuctuie, whether of the kind called material oi 
of the kind summed up in tlie woid mental, is stable or 
peimanent lelalionally and in its office, may be shown m 
another way. Theie is no action without leaction, theie is 
no exclusively one way excicise of conditioning power, no 
mode of legulation that operates wholly fiom above to 
below 01 horn within outwards or fiom witliout inwards. 
\Vhdtevei influences the changes of othci things is itself 
changed The idea of an activity pioceeding only in one 
diicction, of an unmoved mover, is a survival of Greek 
physics It has been banished fiom science, but remains 
to haunt philosophy The vague and niystciious propeities 
assigned to mind and mallei, tlie veiy conceptions of 
mind and mattci in traditional thought, aie ghosts walk- 
ing undeigiound The notion of mattei actually found in 
the piactice of science has nothing in common with the 
matter of mateualists — and almost everybody is still a 
materialist as to matter, to which he merely adds a sec- 
ond rigid structure which he calls mind The matter of 
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science is a character of natural events and changes as 
they change, theif character of regular and stable order 

V Causes and Effects (Mfeans and Ends)-*^ 

By the nature of the case, causality, however it be de- 
fined, consists m the sequential order itself, and not in a 
last term which as such is iiielevant to causality, although 
it may, of couise, be, in addition, an initial term m an- 
other sequential ordei The view held — or implied — ^by 
some “mechamsts,^’ which treats an initial term as if it 
had an inherent generative force which it somehow emits 
and bestows upon its successors, is all of a piece with the 
view held by teleologists which implies that an end brings 
about its own antecedents. Both isolate an event from the 
history m which it belongs and in which it has its char- 
actei Both make a factitiously isolated position in a tem- 
poral Older a maik of true reality, one theoiy selecting in- 
itial place and the other final place But in fact causality 
is another name for the sequential order itself, and since 
this IS an order of a history having a beginning and end, 
there is nothing more absurd than setting causality over 
against either initiation or finality 

Fiom the standpoint of control and utihzation, the 
tendency to assign supeiior reality to causes is explicable. 
A '‘cause” is not merely an antecedent, it is that ante- 
cedent which if manipulated regulates the occurience of 
the consequent This is why the sun rather than night is 
the causal condition of day. Knowing that consequences 
will take care of themselves if conditions can be had and 
managed, an ineradicable natuial pragmatism mdulges in 
a cheap and short conversion, and conceives the- cause as 
intrinsically more primary and necessary This practical 

+ Fiom Experience and Nature, pp. 109-111 , 114-116 
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tendency is increased by the fact that time is a softener 
and dignifiei; piesent tioubles lose then acuteness when 
they aie no longei pre^nt Old times aie pioveibially the 
good old times, and histoiy begins with a Gaiden of Para- 
dise 01 a Golden Age Good, being congenial, is held to be 
noimal; and what is suffeied is a deviation, cieating the 
problem of evil Thus the eailiei gets moial dignity as 
well as piactical superiority But in existence, or meta- 
physically, cause and effect aie on the same level, they 
are portions of one and the same histoiic piocess, each 
having immediate or esthetic quality and each having effi- 
cacy, 01 seiial connection. Since existence is histouc it 
can be known oi understood only as each poition is dis- 
tinguished and related Foi knowledge ‘‘cause’’ and “ef- 
fect” alike have a paitial and ti uncated being It is as 
much a part of the real being of atoms that they give rise 
in time, undei mci easing complication of lelationships, to 
qualities of blue and sweet, pain and beauty, as that they 
have at a cioss-section of time extension, mass, or weight. 

The problem is neithei psychological noi epistemologi- 
cal It IS metaphysical oi existential. Tt is whcthei exist- 
ence consists of events, oi is possessed of temporal qual- 
ity, characteiizcd by beginning, piocess and ending. If so, 
the affaii of latci and earliei, howevei impoitant it is for 
paiticulai practical matteis, is indiffeient to a theory of 
valuation of existence Tt is as aibitiaiy to assign com- 
plete reality to atoms at the expense of mind and con- 
scious experience as it is to malcjB a ligid separation be- 
tween heie and theie in space. Distinction is genuine and 
for some purposes necessary. But it is not a distinction of 
kinds or degiees of leality. Space heie is joined to space 
there, and events then are joined to events now; the leal- 
ity is as much in the joining as in the distinction. In ordei 
to control the course of events it is indispensable to know 
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Iheir conditions But to characterize the conditions, it is 
necessary to have followed them to some term, which is 
not fully followed till we arrive at something enjoyed or 
suffered, had and used, in conscious experience Vital and 
conscious events exhibit actualization of properties that 
aie not fully displayed in the simpler relationships that 
aie by definition termed physical 
If we discount piactical bias toward the regular and 
repeated, and hence toward “causes” as opposed to con- 
sequences, all that is indicated by the transiency of im- 
mediate qualitative affaiis is that immediacy is immediacy 
By the nature of the case the occurrence of the immediate 
IS at the mercy of the sequential older In the case of the 
things which appeal to common-sense as substances, prop- 
erties like mass and inertia, unchanged solidity and exten- 
sion, count most Rate of change is slow, and presents it- 
sell as a mattei of attrition and accumulation, spatial 
qualities which aie static chiefly figure Time is of compar- 
ative mdiffeience to the change of solid substances, a mil- 
lion ycais is a day But whatever depends for its existence 
upon the interaction of a large number of independent 
vaiiables is in unstable equilibrium, its rate of change is 
lapid, successive qualities have no obvious connection 
with one anolhei , any shift of any part may alter the 
whole pattern. Thus, while light and water are “sub- 
stances,” a rainbow, depending upon a highly specialized 
conjunction of light and vapor, and being transient, is 
only a “phenomenon ” Such immediate qualities as red 
and blue, sweet and sour, tone, the pleasant and unpleas- 
ant, depend upon an extraordinary variety and complex- 
‘ ity of conditioning events, hence they aie evanescent 
They are never exactly reduplicated, because the exact 
combination of events of which they are teimini does not 
piecisely reem. Hence they are even more “phenomenal'' 
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than a rainbow, they must be hitclied to substance as its 
‘^modes’’ to get standing in “reality.” 

Thus the things thal aie most precious, that are final, 
being just the things that are unstable and most easily 
changing, seem to be different in kind fiom good, solid, 
old-fashioned substance. Matter has turned out to be noth- 
ing like as lumpy and chunky as unimaginative prejudice 
conceived it to be. But as compaicd with the changes of 
immediate qualities it seems in any case solid and sub- 
stantial, a fact which accounts, I suppose, foi the insei- 
tion of an immaterial sort of substance, after the analogy 
of matter-substance, underneath mental affaiis But when 
it IS recognized that the lattei arc eventual and consum- 
matoiy to highly complicated intei actions of natural 
events, their transiency becomes itself intelligible, it is no 
ground of argument for a radical diffcience from the phys- 
ical, the latter being also lesolvable into a character of 
the couise of events. While “consciousness” as the con- 
spicuous and vivid piesencc of immediate qualities and of 
meanings, is alone of diiect woith, things not immediately 
present, whose intiinsic qualities aie not directly had, are 
primary fiom the standpoint of control, Foi just because 
the things that are diiectly had are both piecious and 
evanescent, the only thing that can bo thought of is the 
conditions under which they are had. The common, per- 
vasive and repeated is of supeiior rank from the stand- 
point of safeguarding and buttressing the having of termi- 
nal qualities. Directly we can do nothing with the latter 
save have, enjoy and suffer them* So reflection is- con- 
cerned with the order which conditions, prevents and se- 
cures their occurrence The irony of many histoiic sys- 
tems of philosophy is that they have so inverted the ac- 
tualities of the case. The general^ recun ent and extensive 
has been treated as the worthy and superior kind of Be- 
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ing, the immediate, intensive, transitory, and qualitatively 
Individualized has been taken to be of importance only 
when it is imputed to something ordinary, which is all the 
universal can denotatively mean. In truth, the universal 
and stable aie important because they are the instrumen- 
talities, the efficacious conditions, of the occurrence of the 
umque, unstable and passing 

To point out something as a fact is not the same thing 
as to commend oi eulogize the fact. I am not saying that 
it IS a fine and noble thing that whatever is immediately 
consummatory and precious should be also evanescent and 
unique, never completely subject to prinaple and rule. A 
reporter is not necessarily to blame for the state of things 
that he reports. The fact hereby reported is so unescap- 
able and so obvious to a candid empiricist that there is 
no occasion for either eulogy or condemnation 

VI -The Social^ 

There are at the present time a considerable number of 
persons who habitually employ the social as a principle of 
philosophic reflection and who assign it a force equal and 
even superior to that ascribed the physical, vital and men- 
tal. There are others, probably a greater number, who de- 
cline to take “social” seriously as a category of descnp- 
tion and interpretation for purposes of philosophy, and 
who conceive any attempt so to take it as involving a 
confusion of anthiopology and sociology with metaphysiw 
The most they would concede is that cultural material 
may throw light on the genesis and history of human be- 
liefs about ultimate subject-matter. Then it is asserted that 
it is but a case of the familiar genetic fallacy, the confu- 
Sion of the history of belief with the nature of that be 
lieved, to assign to such an account a place aa3rwhere ex- 

I 

* From Philosophy and Cwtlizaiton, pp 77-92. 
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cept within the history of human cultuie Such a situation 
solicits attention; and I desire to state as fai as time pei- 
mits what is the intent t)f those who attiibutc genuine phil- 
osophic impoit to the idea of the social 
A stait may be conveniently made by noting that as- 
sociated 01 conjoint behavioi is a univeiaal chaiacteiistic 
of all existences Knowledge is in teims of related objects 
and unless it is supposed that lelations aie a subjective in- 
trusion, 01 that, d la Hume, only ideas aic associated, re- 
lation as the nerve of science coi relates with association 
among things This fact being noted, we observe that the 
qualities of associated things aie displayed only in associa- 
tion, since in interactions alone are potentialities leleased 
and actualized. Furthermore, the manifestation of poten- 
tialities vaiies with the manner and range of association. 
This statement is only a formal way of calling attention 
to the fact that we chaiactciize an element, say hydrogen, 
not only, as the name implies, in terms of its watei-foim- 
ing potentiality but ultimately in tcims of consequences 
effected in a whole lange of modes of conjoint behavior.'*' 
These consideiations being premised, dtteiition fastens 
upon the fact that the moie numeious and varied the 
foinis of association into which anything entcis, the better 
basis we have for desciibing and understanding it, for the 
moie complex is an association the moie fully aie poten- 
tialities leleased foi observation. Since things present 
themselves to us in such fashion that nairower and wider 
ranges, simpler and more complex ones, are leadily distin- 

In case there is objection to the use of the conceptionb of po- 
tentiality and actualization, it may be pointed out that the same 
facts may be slated, though as it seems to me more awkwardly, by 
saying that things in different modes of association occasion dii^cr- 
ent c&ctb and that our knowledge of them is adequate in the degree 
in which It includes a broad range of effects due to a vaiiety of 
associated operations 
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guished, it would appeal that metaphysical description 
and understanding is demarcated as that which has to do 
with the widest and fullest range '’of associated activity 
And I lemaik that if the phiase “degiees of leality” can 
lie given an empincally intelligible meaning, that meaning 
would seem to depend upon following out the line of 
thought thus suggested*-* In short, there appeals to be a 
fauly stiaight load to the conclusion that a just gauge of 
the adequacy of any philosophic account of things is 
found in the extent to which that account is based upon 
taking things in the widest and most complex scale of as- 
sociations open to obseivation 

In making this statement I am not unaware that the 
opposite method has been pursued and is still recom- 
mended by philosopheis in good repute namely, a method 
based on piedilection foi ultimate and unattached sim 
pies, called by vaiious writeis essences, data, etc. The 
question of whethei we should begin with the simple or 
the complex appears to me the most impoitant problem 
m philosophic method at the present time, cutting under, 
for example, the tiaditional distinctions of real and ideal. 
Oi, if it be said that while perforce we are compelled psy- 
chologically and practically to begin with the complex, 
philosophy begins only when we have come upon simples, 
the problem of method still remains Are these simples 
isolated and self-sufficient, or aie they the lesults of in- 
tellectual analysis, themselves intellectual rather than ex- 
istential in quality, and therefore of value only in the 
degree in which they afford us means of arriving at a bet- 
ter understanding of the complex wholes with which we 
began? Time forbids consideration of this fundamental 

* It IS perhaps worth while in passing to note also that such con 
cepts as “levels” and “emergence” seem to be most readily definable 
upon the basis of this consideration 
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question I content myself with obseivmg that the hy- 
pothesis that ultimate and detached simples are the only 
leals for philosophy seems to be the sole logical altei na- 
tive to the position that the wider and moie complex the 
lange of associated interaction with which we deal, the 
moie fully is the natuie of the object of philosophic 
thought levealed to us. Hence, the issue as to method le- 
duces itself to the question whethei isolated simples can 
be asseited without self-contiadiction to be ultimate and 
self-sufficient on then own account Those who do not 
accept them as the leal, appear committed to the position 
herein stated. 

While the fact of association and of range of associa- 
tions as detei mining ^'degrees of reality” gives us our 
staiting point, it gives only a staiting point for discussing 
the value of ‘^social” as a philosophic catcgoiy Foi by the 
social as a distinctive mode of association is denoted spe- 
cifically human forms of grouping, and these, nccoiding to 
the findings of science, appeal only late in lime. Hence, 
the objection which leadily occius to mind The view that 
^'social” in its chaiactenstically human sense is an impor- 
tant categoiy is met with the letoit that, on the contiaiy, 
it is but a highly special case of association and as such is 
restricted in significance, humanly inteicsting of course, 
but a mattei of detail rather than of an important piin- 
ciple. My intioductory leinaiks weie intended as an antic- 
ipatory leply to such an objection. The bare concept of as- 
sociation is a wholly foimal categoiy. It acquires content 
only by consideiing the diffeient foims of association 
which constitute the material of cxpeiiencc. Thus, while it 
is admitted that society, in the human sense, is a form of 
association that is lestricted in its space-time manifesta- 
tion, it cannot be placed in contrast with association in 
general Its impoit can be deteimined not by comparing 
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it with association in its generic formal sense, but only by 
comparing and contrasting it with other special types of 
association. 

This fact gives what has been said regarding the impor- 
tance of range and complexity of association as a philo- 
sophic measure its special import. If reference to associa- 
tion is to be anything more than a ceremonial and barren 
act of deference, if it is to be used in an enterprise of phil- 
osophic description and undeistanding, it indicates the 
necessity of study and analysis of the different modes of 
association that piesent themselves m experience And the 
implication of our argument is that in such a comparison 
of definite types of association, the social, in its human 
sense, is the richest, fullest and most delicately subtle of 
any mode actually experienced. There is no need to go 
thiough the form of discovering, as if for the first time, 
the different typical modes which are to be compared and 
contrasted They have been made familiar enough m the 
couise of thought Aside from social, whose thoroughgoing 
admission still awaits adequate acknowledgment, they are 
the physical, the vital or organic, and the mental The gist 
of oui problem consists in decidmg which of these forms 
piesents the broadest and fullest range of associations. As- 
sociation in general is but a matrix, its fillings are the 
facts of association actually displayed in nature. Indeed, 
the category of association is but a highly abstract nota- 
tion of what is formally common to the special modes 

Denial of opposition between the social and natural is 
an important element of the meaning of “social” as a cat- 
egory.; and if anyone is interested in findmg out the intent 
of those who would employ “social” as a philosophic cate- 
gory, that one should begin by asking himself what are 
ie implications of the current separation of natural and 
social sciences, and whether upon reflection he is willing 
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to stand by them A denial of the sepaiation is not only 
possible to a sane mind, but is demanded by any meth- 
odological adoption ot the piinciple of continuity, and 
also, as will be indicated later, by social phenomena them- 
selves Upon tlie hypothesis of continuity — ^if that is to be 
termed a hypothesis which cannot be denied without self- 
contradiction — the social, in spite of whatever may be 
said legaiding the tempoial and spatial limitation of its 
manifestations, furnishes philosophically the inclusive cat- 
egoiy. 

A twofold harm is wrought by the cuirent sepaiation 
of social and natuial science and by accepting the mean- 
ing which attaches to social aftei it has been thus di- 
vorced The chief point at which philosophy may be of aid 
in the puisuits of the social sciences lies precisely here In 
the degree in which what passes for social science is built 
upon the notion of a gap between natural and social phe- 
nomena, that science is truncated, arbitrary and insecure. 
An analytic suivey of the present status of the social sci- 
ences would be needed to justify this remark. But there 
arc only a few sociologists who have venUued as yet to 
asseit that theze is something distinctive or unique in so- 
cial phenomena: so we aie met with a pauidoxical situa- 
tion in which social phenomena aie isolated fiom phys- 
ical and organic considerations and yet aie explained in 
physical, oiganic or psydiological teims instead of in 
characteristically social teims. In psychology the persisting 
tiadition of a pmely individualistic and piivate subject- 
mattei is to be attributed directly to neglect of the social 
conditions of mental phenomena, while indiiectly this 
neglect goes back to a separation of social from natural; 
since only acknowledgment of the continuity of the so- 
aal and the natuial provides the inteimediaiy terms 
which link psychological phenomena with others. 
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These aie but too casual and abbreviated hints of the 
meaning of the assertion that the performance of the serv- 
ice winch philosophy might theoretically lender to the 
social sciences waits upon the frank acknowledgment of 
the social as a categoiy continuous with and inclusive of 
the categoiies of the physical, vital and mental 

This lefeience to the sciences is not to be regaided, 
howevei, as implying an adoption of that conception of 
philosophy which identifies it exclusively with eithei an 
analysis oi a synthesis of the piemises 01 results of the 
special sciences. On the contrary, the sciences themselves 
are outgiowths of some phase of social culture, from which 
they derive their instruments, physical and intellectual, 
and by which their problems and aims are set The only 
philosophy which can ‘^criticize” the premises of the spe- 
cial sciences, without running the danger qf being itself a 
pseudo-science, is that which takes into account the an- 
thropological (in its bioadest sense) basis of the sciences, 
just as the only one that can sjmthesize their conclusions, 
without lunning a like danger, is the one which steps out- 
side these conclusions to place them in the broader con- 
text of social life 

In now tinning to the main point, the social as a rank- 
ing philosophic category, on the ground that it is indica- 
tive of the widest and richest range of assoaation empiri- 
cally accessible (and no apology is offeied for basing phil- 
osophy upon the empirically manifest rather than upon 
the occult), It is necessary to point out a certain ambigu- 
ity of language which because of brevity of exposition, ne- 
cessarily attaches to our statemfent Social phcnomem are 
not of themselves, of course, equivalent to social as a cate- 
r gory. The lattei is derived from the former by means of an 
intellectual analysis which determines what is their distmc- 
tive character. Now I am not here dealing with the impor- 
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tant and eventually impel alive problem of the category of 
the social, oi the deteimination of the chaiactenstics 
which constitute the distinguishing natuic of the social, 
but lather witli social phenomena cn grow as compiehend- 
ing, for philosophic analysis, physical, oiganic and mental 
phenomena in a mode of association in which the lattei 
talce on new piopeities and exercise new functions In 
othei words, I am heie implying that social phenomena 
do as a mattei of fact manifest S07}tel/nng distinctive, and 
that that something affords the key to a naturalistic ac- 
count of phenomena bafKing philosophic intcipretation 
when it is left out of account. To tliose who accept this 
view, the buiden of pi oof as to the value of '^social” as a 
metaphysical categoiy lies upon those who habitually treat 
its woith as tnvial For what do they mean by soaal phe- 
nomena? If social phenomena aie not an exemplification 
upon the widest and most intricate scale of the geneiic 
tiait of associated behavior or inteiaction, what do they 
signify? I see but one kind of answei open to them, cov- 
eiing two alternatives: Eithei social phenomena aie anom- 
alous, an excrescence or intrusion, supei veiling in an acci- 
dental and meaningless way upon otliei phenomena, oi 
else they have no distinctive import, being in leality noth- 
ing but physical, vital or psychological phenomena Does 
not each of these views contiadict the observable traits of 
social phenomena? 

Upon a prima fade view, social phenomena take up and 
incorporate within tliemselves things associated in the nar- 
rower way which we term the physical. It gives a ludi- 
crous result to think of social phenomena merely as* lying 
on top of physical phenomena; such a notion is negated 
by the most casual observation of the facts. What would 
social phenomena be without the physical factor of land, 
including all the natural resources (and obstacles) and 
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foims of energy for which the word “land” stands? What 
would social phenomena be without the tools and ma- 
chines by which physical energies^ aie utilized? Or what 
would they be without physical appliances and appara- 
tus, from clothes and houses to railways, temples and 
piinting-presses? No, it is not the social which is a super- 
ficial categoiy The view of those is supeificial who fail 
to see that in the social the physical is taken up into a 
wider and moie complex and delicate system of interac- 
tions so that it takes on new properties by release of poten- 
tialities previously confined because of absence of full 
intei action. 

The same consideration applies to the inclusion within 
the social of the vital or organic. The members of society 
aie living human beings with the characteristics of hvmg 
cieaiuies; but as they enter into distinctively human as- 
sociations their stuclly organic properties aie modified 
and oven tiansformcd Certain physiological factors of sex, 
of piocieation, immatunty and need of care, are assuredly 
implicated in the functions expressted in family life But 
however gieat the lole of animal lust, there is something 
more m any family association than bare physiological fac- 
tois. The fact of tianslormation of the purely organic by 
inclusion within the scope of human association is so ob- 
vious — note the significant case of change of ciies into 
speecli — that it has indeed led to belief m the intrusive 
intervention of unijatuial and supei natural factors in order 
to account for the differences between the animal and the 
human The disjunction between the assertion that the 
human is the merely animal and the assertion that an ex- 
traneous force is obtruded is not, however, exhaustive. 
There remains an alternative which is most fully confirm- 
ed by empirical fact, namely that the difference is made 
when new potentialities are actualized, when the range of 
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interactions that delimits the oiganic is taken up into the 
wider and moie subtly complex association which foims 
human society. 

Since tiaits deiived fiom the physical mode have been 
admitted into philosophy (mateiialism in othei woids 
is at least giudgingly admitted into philosophic compan- 
ionship) , and since organic philosophies, fiamcd on the 
pattern of vital phenomena, upon conceptions of species, 
development and puipose, aie fieely admitted, it seems 
arbitraiy, to say the least, to exclude the social fiom the 
role of a legitimate category 

That the mental has a recognized claim to serve as a 
categoiy of description and interpietation of natuial exist- 
ence is evident in the veiy existence of idealistic philos- 
ophies There are those who deny the ability of these the- 
ories to execute their claim, just as theie aie those who 
deny the capacity of the physical and vital to make good. 
But thought, as well as mallei and hfe^ is at least admit- 
ted to rank as a respectable figure in the gallciy of cate- 
gories Now of the mental as of the physical and orgiuiic 
it may be said that it operates as an included factor with- 
in social phenomena, since the mental is empiiically dis- 
cernible only where association is manifested in the fmm 
of participation and communication It would theiefoie ap- 
pear legitimate to adopt as a hypothesis woUhy of being 
tried out, the idea that the ulteiior meaning of the mental 
as well as of Uie physical and vital is icvealed in this 
form of associational intei action. The implication is not 
tliat they have no describable existence outside the*social, 
but tliat in as far as they appear and opeiate outside of 
that laige inteiaction which forms the social they do not 
reveal that full force and import with which it is the tiadi- 
tional business of philosophy to occupy itself. 

It is the historic claim of philosophy that it occupies it- 
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self with the ideal of wholes and the whole It is submitted 
that eithei the whole is manifested in concretely empirical 
ways, and in ways consonant with -infinite variety, or else 
wholeness is but a dialectical speculation I do not say 
that the social as we know it ts the whole, but I do em- 
phatically suggest that it is the widest and richest mani- 
festation of the whole accessible to our observation. As 
such It is at least the proper point of departure for any 
more imaginative constiuings of the whole one may wish 
to undertake. And in any case it furnishes the terms in 
which any consistent empirical philosophy must speak 
Only by whole-hearted adoption of it as a ranking fact 
and idea can empiiical philosophy come into its own. 
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Mill, J S , 481, 772, 850 
Mind, 18/, 233, 312, 317, and 
consaousness, 811/; 994 
Minimum wage, 421 
Mivaclcs, ^5, 76 
Moore, G E , 37n 
Moials, 440, 476-8, 509/; mdi- 
vidual and boual, 761/, and 
art, 993/ 

Morse, 1023 
Motives, 482 

MussoUm, 556, 557, S76«, 603 


Napoleon, 7S0 

National Honor, 471/, Bntidi, 
538, 562 

Nationalism, 467-74 
Natuie, 151/, 162/, 282, 1041/, 
passtm 
Needs, 453 
New Deal, 425 
News, 396/ 

Newton, 23, 30, 31«, 53, 211, 
262, 334, 874 
Nightingale, F , 1023 
Nobless oblige, 512 
Normalcy, 424 


Objectivity, and values, 264-5 
Obsciyation, 169/, 320 


I Occupation, and character, 
410-2 

Officials, 379 
Operations, 333-5 
Ophelia, 113 
Order, 961 
Organism, 802-3 
Organization, 675/ 

Outlawry of War, 507, 513-24, 
525-66, 600/ 

Pacificism, 495 
Patriotism, 470 
Particulars, 863 
Patterns, in culture, 250-1 
Peabody, 1023 
Peace sanctions, 597 
Pecuniary value, 411 
Peirce, C S, 44», 46rt 
Perception, theory of, 795/, 
and cognition, 928/, esthetic, 
971/ 

Philosophy, 95-6, and mean- 
ings, 249/, and science, 252-3, 
256, de^ition of, 259, 268/, 
and logic, 270/, Greek, 290-2, 
301/ 

Physics, 80, 109-11 
Fisa, 65, 69, 115^ 

Planned economy, 431-3, 613-4 
Plato, 57, 112, 210, 288, 708, 
709, 712, 839 
Poincard, R , 532 
Pointer-leadings, 53/ 

Police powei, 589-90 
Pohtical parties, 436 
Pollock, F , 476 
Positivism, 183, ISS, 206, 212 
Practice, 63, 278, 297 
Piecanous, 298/ See Events 
prediction, 49 

Pre-established harmony, 234 
Preventive mediane, 835 
Private, 36S-7, 387 
Problem, 121/, 451-2, 889 
Process, 1049/, 1052/ 

Profit, 360, 405, 408, 428-9 
Progress, 423, 438 
Propositions, 785, 845, 897/, 
903/ See Judgment 
Proof See Test 
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Psychophysical, 802-3 
Public, defined, 368-70, and 
publicity, 391/ 

Pylluii^oias, 101, 101, 18? 

QUiiliLativc, 321/ 

Qualilios, piobldm of, 28/, 47/; 
*532, 339, 803-6, 893-6, es- 
thetic, 963/, 992/, 1049 

Rntiunnl, Gicck Loncept of, 
102-3 

Rnup, 701 

Reality, scientific, SO/, dcgiecs 
of, 1061 

Reason, 474, 7S8/, 84S 
Rcconstiuction, of social oidei, 
422/ 

Reflection, 89/, 432, 766, 8S1/, 
934 

Regimentation, 4S4 
Relations, 175-8, 331/ 
Relativity Thcoiy, 48/ 

Religion, S3«, and education, 
710-S, and community, 1030, 
emancipation fioni, 1036/ 
Religious, Ch XX 
Rembrandt, 896 
Repetition, and habit, 735/ 
Revolution, 69, 443 
Romanticism, 750 
Rosenberg, A, 11n 
Roimau, ^39 
Ruslvin, S5ii 

Russell, 37n, 61/, 79/, 111, 214-17 
Russia, 501 

Sallei, A., 540/ 

Sanctions, 566/ 

Satisfying, 783/ 

Science, natuial and social, 70/; 
and politics, 76-8, traits of, 
79/; method of, 114, 306, 
Greek, 320-3 , objects of, 331 , 
and values, 306/, as instru- 
ment, 340/ , and soaal change, 
357-63, 442; pure, 458, pub- 
lic, 459/; meanings of, 631/; 
and education, 637, 640/, so- 
aal, 949/, 1064/ 

Schools, Ch XII 
Selassie, 11 , ‘>64 


Selection, 333 
Self, 768, 982, 1016 
Sense, meanings of, 957/ 
bhalvcspcdie, 262 
Shelley, 997, 999, 1000 
Shotwell, J T, *551, 532, 533, 
544, 552, SS9 
Signs, 331 Sec Data 
Simples, 1061 - 

Simplicity, concepl of, 109 
Simultaneitv, 145 
Situation, 891/ 

Social, 408, 439-40, 465-0, 1061/ 
Suciahsm, 406 

Society, 155-62 , the Gicat, 
399/, pluinl, 413/ 

Sociatc^, 844 
Soveicignty, 472-3 
Spinoza, 31», 120 
Spuiludl, 276/ 

Standards, 239-40, 264-6 
State, 350, theory of, 371-2, 
conditions of, 375-6, illu- 
bons comcimng, 380/, 436, 
472, and foicc, 491; 706 
Statistics, 10311, 105 a 
Stcbbing, SAn 
Stevenson, 1023 
Slimson, II L, 55 i, 555, 556 
Slimson Doctune, 55 5-6, 563 
Stimuli, 798-9 
Slicit, C K, 564 
Stake, 480-90 
Stiuclmc, 1052/ 

Subject-mattei, 70/ 

Substance, esthetic, 980/ 
Success, 111, 942 
Supeinatiuai, 283, 349, 394, 
1026, 1034 
Suppression, 748 
Syllogism, 151, 902/ 

Symbols, 388, 875-6, 868/ 
System, 59, 79, 81, 91,^109-10, 
867/ 

Taxation, 427 

Teachcis, problems of, 618-9 
Technology, 312, 316, 441, 952 
Tcims, 845 

Test, 39, 118/, 121-4, 200/, 217, 
229/, 844/ 
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Theology, 712 

Theoretical, ambiguity of, 301-2 
Theoretiaan, 117/ 

Thinking, 191, 615-8, 855-6, 
837/ 

Third Law, 143/, 188, 192, 197, 
223, 235-6 

Thought, objects of, 335 ; func- 
tion of, 850/ 

Titian, 896 
Tolstoi, 439 

Totality, 257-8 ' 

Tiadition, 621 

Uncertainty, 279 
Unemployment, 417-8, 427 
Uniformity, 412 
Unity, meanings of, 818/ 
Universals, 879 
Utilitaiianism, 481-2 


Valuable, values, 262 , kinds of, 
268/, conditions of, 295-9, 
methods of secunng, 300/,^ 
measuie of, 385/, 773, 783/* 
Vcnfic^Uon See Test 
Violence, 446-7, 486, 515/ 

Wai, 377n, and statesmen, 502, 
causes of, 511, hunaamzmg, 
518, 592, defensive, 595, See 
Outlawry of War 
Whitehead, 43, 52«, 61/, 165, 
179, 206, 218, 221, 228/ 
Wholeness, 1069 
Wilberforce, 1023 
Wilson, W, 501, 520, 583 
Words, 839, 934, 997 
Wordsworth, 33 
Work, 277, and play, 611-2 
Woild Couit, 601/ 



